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THE   PROGRESS  OF   SCIENCE 
FROM  1836  TO  1886. 

Fifty  years  ago  science  was  still 
inchoate.  Much  had  already  been 
done  by  the  early  pioneers.  The 
ground  had  been  cleared;  the  build- 
ing materials  had  been  in  part  pro- 
vided; the  foundations  had  been 
iuly  and  ably  laid;  but  the  super- 
structure as  yet  had  hardly  been 
raised  a  poor  foot  or  two  above  the 
original  level.  The  work  of  the  last 
haS  century  has  been  twofold.  On 
one  side  it  has  been  accumulative 
merely:  new  stocks  of  organizable 
material — the  raw  bricks  of  science 
— ^have  been  laid  up,  as  before,  ready 
to  the  call  of  the  master  mason,  but 
in  far  greater  profusion  than  by  any 
previous  age.  On  the  other  side  it 
nas  been  directive  and  architectonic: 
the  endless  stores  of  fact  and  infer- 
ence, thus  dug  out  and  shaped  to  the 
hand  by  the  brick-makers  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  thousand  fields,  have  been 
assiduously  built  up  by  a  compact 
body  of  higher  and  broader  intelli- 
gences into  a  single  grand  harmoni- 
ous  whole.  This  last  task  forms  in- 
deed the  great  scientific  triumph  of 
our  epoch.  Ours  has  been  an  age  of 
firm  grasp  and  of  wide  vision.  It 
has  seen  the  downfall  of  the  anthro- 
pocentric  fallacy.  Cosmos  has  taken 
the  place  of  chaos.  Isolated  facts 
have  been  fitted  and  dovetailed  into 
their  proper  niche  in  the  vast  mo^ 


saic.  The  particular  has  slowly 
merged  into  the  general,  the  general 
into  still  higher  and  deeper  cosnii- 
cal  concepts.  A7e  live  in  an  epoch 
of  unification,  simplification,  corre- 
lation, and  universality.  When 
after-ages  look  back  upon  our  own, 
they  will  recognize  that  in  science 
its  key-note  has  been  the  idea  of 
unit^. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  many 
separate  and  distinct  sciences,  but 
hardly  any  general  conception  of  sci- 
ence at  large  as  a  single  rounded  and 
connected  whole.  Specialists  rather 
insisted  pertinaciously  on  the  utter 
insularity  of  their  own  peculiar  and 
chosen  domain.  Zoologists  pro- 
tested with  tears  in  their  eyes  tliat 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  chem- 
istry or  with  physics;  geologists  pro- 
tested with  a  shnig  of  their  shoulders 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
astronomy  or  with  cosmical  genesis. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  each 
particular  department,  indeed,  not 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  of  de- 
partments that  lay  nearest  to  it. 
Trespassers  from  the  beaten  path  of 
the  restricted  science  were  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
And  within  the  realm  of  each  sep- 
arate study,  in  like  manner,  minor 
truths  stood  severely  apart  from  one 
another:  electricity  refused  to  be  at 
one  with  magnetism,  and  magnetism 
was  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  voltaio   current.    Organix^tioa 
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and  subordination  of  part  to  whole 
had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  be  even 
aimed  at.  The  sciences  were  each  a 
huge  congeries  of  heterogeneous  facts 
or  unassorted  laws:  they  winted  the 
advent  of  their  unknown  Newtons 
to  fall  into>  systematic  and  organic 
order. 

In  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  we  for- 
get for  the  most' part  how  very  young 
science  still  is.  We,  who  have  seen 
that  infant  Hercules  strangling  ser- 
pents almost  from  its  very  cradle; 
we,  who  have  beheld  it  grow  rapidly 
under  our  own  eyes  to  virile  maturity 
and  adult  robustness  of  thew  and 
muscle,  we  forget  how  new  a  power 
it  is  in  the  world,  and  how',  feeble 
and  timid  was  its  tender  babyhood 
in  the  first  few  decades  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Among  tlie  concrete 
sciences,  astronomy,  the  eldest-born, 
had  ad  vanced  f urtnest  when  our  age 
was  still  young.  It  had  reached  the 
stage  of  wide  general  laws  and  evo- 
lutionary aspirations.  But  geology 
hfid  only  just  beftun  to  emerge  from 
the  earliest  plane  of  puerile  hypothe- 
sis into  the  period  of  collection  and 
colligation  oi  facts.  Biology,  hardly 
yet  known  by  any  better  or  tnier 
name  than  natural  history,  consisted 
mainly  of  a  jumble  of  half -classified 
details.  Psychology  still  wandered 
disconsolate  in  the  misty  domain  of 
the  abstract  metaphysician.  The 
sciences  of  man,  of  language,  of  so- 
cieties, of  religion,  had  not  even  be- 
gun to  exist.  The  aotiquity  of  our 
race,  the  natural  genesis  of  arts  and 
knowledge,  the  origin  of  articulate 
speech,  or  of  religious  ideas,  were 
scarcely  so  much  as  debatable  ques- 
tions. Among  sciences  of  the  ab- 
stract-concrete class,  physics,  un il- 
luminated by  the  clear  light  of  the 
principles  of  correlation  and  conser- 


vation of  energy,  embraced  a  wide 
and  ill-digested  mass  of  separate  and 
wholly  unconnected  departments. 
Light  had  little  enough  to  do  with 
f  heat,  and  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  any 
way  with  electricity  or  sound  or 
motion  or  magnetism.  Chemistry 
still  remained  very  much  in  the  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  .Tellaby!s  cupboard. 
Everywhere  science  was  tentative 
and  invertebrate,  feeling  its  way  on 
earth  with  hesitating  steps,  trviug 
its  wings  in  air  with  tremulous  fear, 
in  preparation  for  the  broader  ex- 
cursions and  wider  flights  of  the  last 
three  adventurous  decades. 

The  great  campaign  of  the  unity 
and  uniformity  of  nature  was  the 
first  to  be  fought,  and  in  that  cam- 
paign the  earliest  decisive  buttle  was 
waged  over  the  bloody  field  of  geo- 
logy. In  1837 — to  accept  a  purely 
arbitrary  date  for  the  beginning  of 
our  epoch — Lyell  had  already  pub- 
lished his  sober  and  sensible  Princi- 
pkSf  and  th»^  old  doctrine  of  recur-  . 
remt  catastroplies  and  periodical  cat- 
aclysms was  tottering  to  its  fall  in 
both  hemispheres.  Wholesale  de- 
structions of  faunas  and  floras, 
wholesjile  creations  of  lew  life-sys- 
tems, were  felt  to  bo  out  of  keeping  • 
with  a  humane  iiixo.  Diagtic  cos-  • 
mogonies  were  goiuf^:  out  of  fashion. 
But  even  the  uniforniitarianisni  for 
which  Lyell  bravely  fought  and  con- 
quered, was  in  itself  but  a  scrappy 
and  piecemeal  conception  side  by 
side  with  the  wider  and  far  more 
general  views  wliich  fifty  years  have 
slowly  brought  to  us.  One  has  only 
to  open  the  Text  Book  of  Geology  by 
Lyell 's  far  abler  modem  disciple, 
Archibald  Geikie,  in  order  to  see 
the  vast  advance  made  in  our  ideas 
as  to  the  world's  history  during  the' 
course  of  the  last  half  century.     The 
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science  of  the  earth's  crust  no  longer 
stands  isolated  as  a  study  by  itself: 
it  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  knowledge  as  the  sci- 
ence of  tlie  secondary  changes,  in- 
duced under  the  influence  of  internal 
forces  and  incident  energies,  on  the 
cooling  and  corrugated  surface  of  a 
once  incandescent  and  more  extended 
planet.  I  know  no  better  gauge  of 
the  widening  which  comes  over  the 
thoughts  of  men  with  the  process  of 
the  suns  than  to  turn  from  the  ruclis 
indigestaque  moles  of  the  Prificiples 
and  the  Elements  (gre^t  as  they  both 
were  in  their  own  day)  to  the  lumin- 
ous, lucid,  and  comprehensive  ar- 
rangement of  Geikie's  splendid  and 
systematic  Text  Book,  The  one  is 
an  agreeable  and  able  dissertation  on 
a  number  of  isolated  and  floating 
geological  facts;  the  other  is  a  mas- 
terly and  cosmically-miuded  account 
of  tue  phenomema  observable  on  the 
outer  shell  of  a  cooling  world,  duly 
considered  in  all  their  relations,  and 
fully  co-ordinated  with  all  the  chief 
resnlts  of  all  elder  and  younger  sister 
sciences. 

The  battle  of  uniformitarianism 
itself,  however,  was  but  a  passing 
episode  in  the  great  evolutionary 
movement.  That  movement  began 
along  several  distinct  lines  toward 
the  close  of  the  previous  century, 
and  only  at  last  consciously  recog- 
nized its  own  informing  unity  of 
purpose  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
From  another  point  of  view — in  con- 
nection with  its  influence  upon 
thought  at  large — the  evolutionary 
crisis  has  been  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  review  by  a  philosophic  thinker; 
but  in  its  purely  scientific  aspect  it 
must  also  be  briefly  considered  here, 
iorming,  as  it  does;  the  acknowledged 


mainspring  of  all  living  and  active 
contemporary  science. 

Evolution  is  not  synonymous  with 
Darwinism.  The  whole  immensely 
exceeds  the  part.  Darwinism  forms 
but  a  small  chapter  in  the  history  of 
a  far  vaster  and  more  comprehensive 
movement  of  the  human  mind.  In 
its  astronomical  development  Evolu- 
tion had  already  formulated  itself 
with  perfect  distinctness  before  the 
periou  with  which  we  have  here 
specially  to  deal.  The  nebular  theory 
of  Kant  and  Laplace  was  the  first 
attempt  to  withdraw  the.  genesis  of 
the  cosmos  from  the  vicious  circle  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  continuous  action 
of  physical  and  natuml  principles 
alone.  Our  own  age  has  done  much 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  unessential 
details  of  Kant's  rough  conception, 
but,  in  return,  it  has  made  clearer 
than  ever  the  fundamental  truth  of 
its  central  idea — the  idea  that  stars, 
and  suns,  and  solar  systems  consist 
of  materials  once  more  diffusely 
spread  out  through  space  and  now 
aggregated  around  certain  fixed  and 
definite  nuclei  by  the  gravitative 
force  inherent  in  their  atoms  and 
masses.  As  these  masses  or  atoms 
drew  closer  together  in  union  around 
the  common  center,  their  primitive 
potential  energy  of  separatiou 
(frankly  to  employ  the  terminology 
of  our  own  time)  was  changed,  first 
into  the  kinetic  ener^  of  molar 
motion  in  the  act  of  union  and  then 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular 
motion  or  heat,  as  they  clashed  with 
one  another  in  bodily  impact  around, 
the  central  core.  Each  star,  thus 
produced,  forever  gathers  in  materi- 
als from  its  own  outlying  mass,  or 
&om  meteoric  bodies,  upon  its  solids 
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ifying  nncleus,  and  forever  radiates 
off  its  store  of  associated  energy  to 
the  hypothetical  surrounding  ether. 
The  fullest  expression  of  this  pro- 
found cosmical  conception  has  been 
fiven  in  our  own  time  by  Tait  and 
►alfour  Stewart,  working  in  part 
upon  the  previous  resulte  of  Eant, 
Laplace,  and  Herschels,  Mayer, 
Joule,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson.  Deeply  altered  as 
the  nebular  hypothesis  has  been  by 
the  modern  doctrine  of  correlation 
and  conservation  of  energies,  and  by 
modern  researches  into  the  nature 
of  comets,  meteors,  and  the  sun's 
envelopes,  it  still  remains  in  its  ulti- 
mate essence  the  original  theory  of 
Kant  and  Laplace. 

Science  has  thus,  within  the  period 
of  our  own  half -century,  exhibited 
to  us  the  existing  phase  of  the  uni- 
verse at  large  in  the  light  of  &n  ep^ 
sode  in  a  single  infinite  and  pictura- 
ble  drama,  setting  out  long  since 
from  a  definite  beginning,  and  tend- 
ing slowly  to  a  definite  end.  Other 
phases,  inconceivable  to  us,  may  or 
may  not  possibly  have  preceded  it; 
yet  others,  equally  inconceivable, 
may  or  may  not  possibly  follow. 
But  as  realizable  to  ourselves,  within 
our  existing  limitations,  the  physi- 
cal universe  now  reveals  itself  as 
starting  in  a  remote  past,  from  a 
diffuse  and  j)erhaps  nebulous  condi- 
tion, in  which  all  the  matter,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity, 
occupied  immeasurably  wide  areas  of 
^ace,  while  all  the  energy  existed 
only  in  the  potential  form  as  separa- 
tion of  atoms  or  molecules;  and  the 
evidence  teads  us  to  look  forward  to 
a  remote  future  when  all  the  matter 
shall  be  aggregated  into  its  narrowest 

Sossible  limits,  while  all  the  energy, 
aving  assumed  the  kinetic  mode. 


shall  have  been  radiated  off  into  the 
ethereal  medium.  Compared  to  the 
infinite  cosmical  vistas  thus  laid  open 
before  our  dazzled  eyes,  all  the  other 
scientific  expansions  of  our  age  shrink 
into  relative  narrowness  and  insig- 
nificance. 

As  in  the  cosmos  so  in  the  solar 
system  itself,  evolutionism  has  taught 
us  to  regard  our  sun,  with  its  attend- 
ant planets  and  their  ancillary  satel- 
lites, all  in  then*  several  orbitg,  as 
owing  their  shape,  size,  relations, 
and-movement3,  not  to  external  de- 
sign and  deliberate  creation,  but  to 
the  slow  and  regular  working  out  of 
physical  laws,  in  accordance  with 
which  each  has  assumed  its  existing 
weight,  and  bulk,  and  path,  and 
position. 

Geology  here  takes  up  the  evolu- 
tionary parable,  and,  accepting  on 
trust  from  astronomy  the  earth  itself 
as  a  cooling  spheriod  of  incandescent 
matter,  it  has  traced  out  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  crust  assumed  its 
present  form,  and  the  continents  and 
oceans  their  present  distribution. 
Lyell  here  set  on  foot  the  evolution- 
ary impulse.  The  researches  of 
Scrope,  Judd,  and  others  into  vol- 
canic and  hypogene  action,  and  the 
long  obser^tions  of  geologists  every- 
where on  the  effects  of  air,  rain,  ice, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  have  re- 
sulted in  putting  dynamical  geology 
on  a  firm  basis  of  ascertained  fact. 
The  heated  interior  has  been  shown 
almost  with  certainty  to  consist  of 
a  'rigid  and  solid  mass,  incandes- 
cent, but  reduced  to  solidity  under 
the  enormous  pressure  of  superin- 
cumbenl  rocks  and  oceans.  The  age 
of  the  earth  has  been  approximately 
measured,  at  least  by  plausible  guess 
work;  and  the  history  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  has  been  largely  recon- 
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stmcted.  Structnral  and  stratigra- 
phical  geology  have  reached  a  high 
pitch  of  accuracy.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  possible,  by  convergence  of 
evidences,  as  the  American  geologists 
have  sliown,  and  as  Geikie  has  ex- 
emplified to  re-write  in  part  the  his- 
torv  of  continents  and  oceans  and  to 
realize  each  great  land -mass  as  an 
organic  whole,  gradually  evolved  in 
a  definite  direction  and  growing  from 
age  to  age  by  regular  accretions. 
Wliere  the  old  school  saw  cataclysms 
and  miracles,  vast  submergences  and 
Budden  elevations,  the  new  schools 
See  slow  development  and  substantial 
continuity  throughout  enormous 
periods  of  similar  activity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  silence,  in  however  brief  a  r^sunU, 
the  special  history  of  the  glacial 
epoch  theoiy — a  theory  referring  in- 
deed only  to  a  single  episode  in  the 
life  of  our  planet,  but  fraught  with 
such  immense  consequences  to  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  man  in  particu- 
lar, that  it  rises  into  very  high  im- 
portance among  the  scienti^c  dis- 
coveries of  our  own  era.  Demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  recent 
period  was  preceded  by  a  long  reign 
of  ice  and  snow,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  alike,  we  owe 
mainly  to  the  fiery  and  agnatic 
genius  of  Agassiz;  nnd  the  proof  that 
this  glacial  period  had  many  phases 
of  hotter  and  colder  minor  spells  has 
been  worked  up  in  marvelous  detail 
by  James  Geikie  and  other  able  co- 
ad  jutora.  Its  theoretic  explanations, 
its  probable  causes,  and  its  alterna- 
tion in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispherse  by  turns,  have  been 
adequatelv  set  forth  by  CroU  in  a 
profoundly  Jearned  and  plausible 
hypothesis.  Upon  the  glacial  epoch 
depend  so  mimy  peculiarities  in  the 


distribution  of  plant  and  animal 
forms  at  the  persent  day  that  it  has 
come  to  assume  a  quite  exceptional 
importance  among  late  geological 
and  biological  theories.  Standing  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  recent 
period,  tlie  great  ice  age  forms  the 
fixed  date  from  which  everything  in 
modern  Europe  and  America  begins 
— it  is  the  real  flood  whi'ch  stands  to 
the  true  story  of  our  continent  and 
our  race  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
Noachian  deluge  stood  to  the  imag- 
ined or  traditional  world  of  our  pre- 
scientific  ancestors.  Modern  history 
begins  with  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  science  of  life  has  been  even 
more  profoundly  affected  by  the 
evolutionary  impulse  than  the  con- 
crete sciences  of  inorganic  totals. 
In  1837  biology  as  such  hardly  ex- 
isted; zoology  and  botany,  its  separ- 
ate components,  were  still  almost 
.wholly  concerned  with  minute  ques- 
tions of  classification;  "vital. force' ' 
and  other  unimaginable  metaphysi- 
cal entities  were  the  sole  explana- 
tions currently  offered  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
But  Charles  Darwin  had  then  just 
returned  from  the  cruise  of  the 
Beagle,  and  was  revolving  slowly  in 
his  own  mind  the  observations  and 
ideas  which  blossomed  out  at  last 
into  the  Origin  of  Species.  The 
germs  of  evolutionism  were  already 
m  tbe  air.  Lamarck's  cnide  specu- 
lations had  aroused  the  attention  of 
all  the  best  biological  intellects  of 
the  era.  Before  long  Chambers 
published  the  Vestiges  of  Creatmi, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  was  hard  at 
wDrk  upon  the  groundwork  of  the 
System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
The  palaeontological  work  of  Agas- 
siz, Barraude,  Owen,  and  others,  and 
the  general  advance  in  knowledge  of 
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eomparatiye  anatomy  and  embryol- 
ogy, paved  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  the  new  ideas;  while  simultane- 
ously the  dry  bones  of  botany  were 
being  kindled  into  life  by  a  younger 
school  of  workers  in  many  French 
and  German  gardens  and  laborator- 
ies. With  the  appearance  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  in  1859,  the  new 
departure  definitely  began.  In 
twenty  years  the  whole  world  was 
converted  en  bloc.  Evolution  on  the 
organic  side  has  been  chiefly  ex- 
pounded in  England  by  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Wallace;  and 
on  the  whole,  though  of  world-wide 
acceptance,  it  has  been  a  peculiarly 
English  movement.  Hitherto,  in- 
,  deed,  we  Britons  have  been  remark- 
able as  the  propounders  of  the  deep- 
est and  widest  scientific  general- 
izations: it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
our  bookish  educators  of  the  new 
school  have  conceived  the  noble  am- 
bition of  turning  us  all  into  imita- 
tion Germans. 

Life  thus  falls  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  as  due  es- 
sentially to  the  secondary  action  of 
radiated  solar  energy,  intercepted  on 
the  moist  outer  crust  of  a  cooling 
and  evolving  planet.  Its  various 
forms  have  been  gradually  produced, 
mainly  by  the  action  of  natuml 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest  on 
the  immense  number  of  separate  in- 
dividuals ejected  from  time  to  time 
by  pre-existing  organisms.  How  the 
first  organisms  came  to  exist  at  all  we 
can  as  yet  only  conjecture;  to  feeble 
and  unimaginative  minds  the  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  conjecture  seems 
grotesqueljT  exaggerated;  but  grant- 
ing the  existence  of  a  prime  organ- 
ism or  group  of  organisms  plus  the 
fact  of  reproduction  with  heredity 
and  variations,  and  the  tendency  of 


such  reproduction  to  beget  increase 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  we  can  deduce 
from  these  simple  elementary  factors 
the  necessary  corollary  of  survival 
of  the  fittest,  with  all  its  far-reach- 
ing and  marvelous  implications. 
Our  age  has  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  cumnlaitive  value  of  the 
infinitesimal.  ''Many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle;"  that  was  Lyell's  key  in 
geology,  that  was  Darwin's  key  in 
the  science  of  life.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Principles  of  Biology  most 
fully  sum  up  this  whole  aispect  of 
evolution  as  applied  to  the  genesis 
of  organic  beings.  . 

In  1837,  the  science  of  man,  and 
the  sciences  that  gather  round  the 

Eersonality  of  man,  had  scarcely  yet 
egun  to  be  dreamt  of.  But  evolu- 
tionism and  geological  investigation 
have  revolutionized  our  conception 
of  our  own  species  and  of  the  place 
which  it  holds  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
universe.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
our  fifty  years,  Boucher  de  Perthes 
was  already  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  grubbing  among  the  drift  of 
Abbeville  for  those  rudely  chipped 
masses  of  raw  flint  which  we  now 
know  as  palaeolithic  hatchets.  Lyell 
and  others  meanwhile  were  gradu- 
ally extending  their  ideas  of  the  age 
of  our  race  on  earth  ;  and  accumula- 
tions of  evidence,  from  bone-caves 
and  loess,  were  forcing  upon  tne 
minds  of  both  antiquaries  and  geo- 
logists the  fact  that  man,  instead  of 
dating  back  a  mere  trifie  o£  six 
thousand  years  or  so,  was  really  con- 
temporary with  the  mammoth,  the 
cave-bear,  and  other  extinct  quater- 
nary animals.  The  mass  of  proofs 
thus  slowly  gathered  together  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  culminated  at  last 
111  Lyell's  epoch-making  Antiquity 
of  Man,  published  three  years  after 
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Darwia's  Origin  of  Species.  Col- 
eiiso^'s  ouce  famous  work  on  the 
Pentateuch  bad  already  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  from  the  critical  side  at  the 
authenticity  and  literal  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony.  It  was  the  task 
of  Lyell  and  his  coadjutors,  like 
Evans,  Keller,  and  Christy  and 
Lartet,  to  throw  back  the  origin  of 
oar  race  from  the  narrow  limits  once 
assigned  it  into  a  dim  past  of  im- 
measurable antiq^uity.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  James  Geikie,  Huxley,  Lub- 
bock, De  Mortillet,  and  Bourffeois 
ha^e  aided  in  elucidating,  confirm- 
ing, and  extending  this  view,  which 
now  ranks  as  a  proved  truth  of 
palspontological  and  historical  sci- 
ence. 

Darwin's  Descent  of  Man^  pub- 
lished some  years  later,  was  an 
equally  epoch-makiu]^  book.  Lub- 
bock's Prehistoric  Times,  sent  forth 
in  .1865,  and  Origin  of  Civilization 
in  1870,  had  familiarized  mien's 
minds  with  the  idea  that  man,  in- 
stead of  being  *'an  archangel  ruined" 
had  really  sorted  from  the  savage 
condition,  and  had  gradually  raised 
himself  to  the  higher  levels  of  art 
and  learning,  Taylor's  Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind,  followed  a  little 
latter  by  his  still  mor^  important 
work  on  Primitive  Culture^  struck 
the  first  note  of  the  new  revolution 
as  applied  to  the  genesis  of  religious 
concepts.  McLennan 's  Primitive 
Marriage  directed  attention  to  the 
early  natui-e  and  relations  of  the 
tribe  and  family..  Wallaoe's  essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Human  Races  ana 
Huxley's  valuable  work  on  Man^s 
Place  in  Nature  helped  forward  the 
tide  of  naturalistic  explanation. 
And  by  the  time  that  Darwin  pub- 
lished his  judicial  summing  np  on 
the  entire  question  of  man's  origin. 


the  jury  of  scientific  opinion  throug- 
out  the  world  had  pretty  well  con- 
sidered its  verdict  on  all  the  chief 
questions  at  issue. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the 
sciences  which  specially  deal  with 
man,  has  been  simply  incalculable. 
Philology  has  been  revolutionized. 
Language  haa  told  as  a  new  story. 
Words,  like  fossils,  have  been  made 
to  yield  up  their  implicit  secrets. 
Prehistoric  archaeology  has  assumed 
a  fresh  and  unexpected  importance. 
The  history  of  our  race,  ever  since 
tertiary  times,  and  throughout  the 
long  secular  winters  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  has  been  reconstructed  for  us 
from  drift  and  bone-cave,  from  bar- 
row and  picture-writing,  with  singu- 
lar ingenuity.  Anthix)pology  and 
sociology  have  acquired  the  rank  of 
distinct  sciences.  The  study  of  in- 
stitutions has  reached  a  sudden  de- 
velopment under  the  hands  of 
Spencei:,,  Tylor,  McLennan,  Maine, 
Freeman;,  Lang,  and  Bagehot.  Com- 
parative mytholc^y  and  folklore 
have  asserted  their  right  to  a  full 
hearing.  Evolutionism  has  pene- 
trated all  the  studies  which  bear 
upon  the  divisions  of  human  life. 
Language,  ethnography,  history, 
law,  ethics,  and  politics,  have  all 
felt  the  widening  wave  of  its  influ- 
ence. The  idea  of  development  and 
affiliation  has  been  applied  to  speech, 
to  writing,  to  arts,  to  literature, 
nay,  even  to  such  a  detail  as  numis- 
matics. Our  entire  view  of  man  and 
his  nature  has  been  reversed,  and  a 
totally  fresh  meaning  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  savage  manners,  arts, 
and  ideas,  as  well  as  to  ti)e  results  of 
antiquarian  and  archsBological  in- 
quiry. 

In  psychology,  the  evolutionary 
impulse  has  mainly  manifested  itself 
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in  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  a  leas 
degree  in  Bain,  Sully,  Komaiies, 
Croom  Robertson,  and  otliers  of 
their  school.  The  det^elopment  of 
mind  in  man/  and  animal  has  been 
traced  parri  pasu  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  organism.  In- 
stinct has  been  clearly  separated 
from  reason:  the  working  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  moral  feeling  has  been 
recognized  in  horse  and  dog,  in  ele- 
phant and  parrot,  in  bee  and  ant,  in 
snail  and  spider.  The  genesis  and 
differentiation-  of  nervous  systems 
have  been  fully  worked  out.  Here 
Maudsley  has  carried  the  practical 
implications  of  the  new  psychology 
into  the  domain  of  mental  pathology, 
and  Ferrier  has  thrown  a  first  ray  of 
light  upon  the  specific  functions  of 
portions  of  the  brain.  Galton  's  Her- 
editary Genius  and  other  works  have 
also  profoundly  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  epoch:  while  Bastian, 
Cliif  ord,  Jevons,  and  others  have  car- 
ried the  same  impulse  with  marked 
success  into  allied  lines  of  psycholog- 
ical research. 

But  the  evolutionary  movement  as 
a  whole  sums  itself  up  most  fully  of 
all  in  the  person  and  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whose  active  life 
almost  exactly  covers  and  coincides 
with  our  half-century.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  word  evolution  itself, 
and  the  general  concept  of  evolution 
as  a  single  all-pervading  natural  pro- 
cess, lie,  too,  has  traced  it  out 
alone  through  all  its  modes,  from 
sun  and  star,  to  plant  and  animal 
and  human  product.  In  his  First 
Principles,  he  has  developed  the 
system  in  its  widest  and  most  ab- 
stract general  aspects.  In  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology  he  has  a|)plied  it  to 
organic  life;  in  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  to  mind  and  habit;  in 


the  Principles  of  Sociology  to  soci- 
eties, to  politics,  to  religion,  and  to 
human  activities  and  products  gen- 
erally. In  Spencer,  evolutionism 
finds  its  personal  avatar :  he  has 
been  at  once  its  prophet,  its  priest, 
its  architect,  and  its  builder. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
evolutionary  movement  among  the 
scientific  advances  of  our  own  day 
must  be  reckoned  the  establishment 
of  that  profound  fundamental  physi- 
cal principle,  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Even  before  the  beginning 
of  our  half  century,  Davy  and  Rum- 
ford  (especially  the  latter)  had 
caught  faint  glimpses  of  the  coming 
truth  in  this  direction.  They  rec- 
ognized that  heat  was  a  mode  of 
motion,  and  Rumford  went  so  far  as 
to  observe  that  the  energy  generated 
by  a  given  amount  of  hay  burnt  in 
an  engine  might  be  measured  against 
the  energy  generated  by  the  same 
amount  of  hay  consumed  by  horses. 
But  to  Dr.  Joule,of  Manchester, in  our 
own  time  is  due  the  first  great  on- 
ward movement,  in  the  discovery 
and  determination  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  Joule's  numer- 
ous experiments  on  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  heat  and  mechanical 
energy  resulted  in  the  estublishraent 
of  a  formula  of  equivalence  in  terms 
of  kilogram  meters  necessary  to  raise 
by  one  degree  centigrade  the  tem- 
perature of  one  kilogramme  of  water. 
More  popularly  put,  he  showed  that 
the  energy  required  to  raise  a  weiglit 
of  one  hundred  pounds  through  one 
foot  was  equivalent  to  the  amount 
required  to  raise  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  water  through  one  de- 
gree in  temperature. 

Starting  irom  this  settled  point,  it 
soon  became  clear  to  physical  think- 
ers that  every  species  of  energy  was 
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more  or  less  readily  convertible  into 
erery  other,  and  that  an  exact  nu- 
merical equivalence  existed  between 
them.  This  principle,  which  first 
clearly  emerged  into  tl^e  conscious- 
ness of  physicists  about  the  middle 
decades  of  the  present  century,  was 
originally  known  under  the  name  of 
Persistence  of  Force  in  which  form 
Grove's  well-known  little  treatise 
helped  largely  to  popularize  its  ac- 
ceptance. But  as  time  went  on  the 
underlying  distinction  between  force 
and  energy  came  to  be  more  defin- 
itely realized,  and  the  phrase  conser- 
vation of  energy  began  to  supersede 
the  older  and  erroneous  terminol- 
ogy. I'he  realization  of  the  varying 
nature  of  energy  as  potential  and 
kinetic  helped  in  the  transformation 
of  the  prime  concept.  At  last,  under 
the  hands  of  Olausius,  Helmholtz, 
Mayer,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Tait,  and 
Balfour  Stewart,  the  doctrine  as- 
sumed its  modem  form — that  all 
energies  are  mutually  convertible, 
and  that  the  sum-total  of  energy, 
potential  and  kinetic,  is  a  constant 
quantity  throughout  the  cosmos. 

The  practical  applications  of  the 
doctrine  of  euersy  are  as  vet  only  in 
their  infancy.  The  whole  mass  of 
theoretical  science  has  to  be  re- 
written in  accordance  with  this  new 
and  fundamental  law.  The  whole 
field  of  applied  science  has  to  be 
developed  and  enlarged  by  the  light 
of  this  pregnant  and  universal  prin- 
ciple. Its  implications  are  all-per- 
vading. In  astronomy  it  has  pro- 
foundly affected  all  our  conceptions 
as  to  the  sun's  heat,  the  orbits  of 
planets,  the  nature  of  meteors,  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  biology  it  has  taught  us 
to  envisage  the  plant  mainly  as  a 
machine  m  which  kinetic  energy  is 


be\ng  transformed  into  potential;  the 
animal  mainly  as  a  machine  in  which 

Potential  energy  is  being  transformed 
ack  again  into  kinetic^  In  mechan- 
ics and  the  mechanical  arts  it  has  pro- 
duced and  is  producing  immense 
changes.  And  in  the  future  it  is  des- 
tined still  more  profoundly  to  alter 
our  mechanical  ideas  and  activities: 
the  great  revolution  there  is  only 
just  beginning;  another  half  century 
18  yet  needed  fully  to  develop  it. 

These  two  great  principles — evolu- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  energy 
— form  the  main  bulk  of  our  age's 
addition  to  the  world's  accumulated 
stock  of  knowledge.  But  among  the 
separate  sciences  many  wonderful 
advances  have  also  been  made  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  briefest 
retrospect  of  the  half  century's  gains. 
To  these  a  few  words  must  next  be 
devoted. 

Among  sciences  of  the  abstract- 
concrete  group  electricity  had  hardly 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  an  elegant 
amusement  at  the  opening  of  our 
epoch.  Statical  electricity  was  still 
the  department  about  which  most 
was  known.  Galvanism  as  yet  stood 
apart  as  a  distinct  study.  Its  con- 
nection with  magnetism  had  not  long 
been  proved  by  the  discoveries  of 
Oersted.  In  1837  itself,  however, 
Wheatstone  constructed  the  first 
telegraph.  From  that  moment, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Faraday, 
Daniell,  Cooke,  Alorse,  Arago,  Tyn- 
dall,  Edison,  and  Thomson,  electric 
science  became  a  power  in  the  world. 
The  whole  theory  of  electricity  as  a 
mode  of  energy  has  since  been  fully 
explored  and  expounded.  A  vast 
field  has  been  added  to  science. 
Units  and  modes  of  absolute  meas- 
urement have  been  invented.  The 
telephone  and  microphone  have  been 
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introdaced;  secondaiy  batteries  have 
been  formed  and  improved;  the  Hy- 
namo  has  become  a  common  object 
of  the  country;  and  the  electric  light 
has  grown  under  our  very  eyes  into 
a  practical  and  extremely  dazzling 
reality.  Electricity,  as  we  know  it, 
with  all  its  manifold  useful  applica- 
ations,  is  almost  entirely  a  creation 
of  tlie  last  half  century. 

In  physics  the  present  epoch, 
though  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
series  of  investigations  which  led  up 
to  the  discoveiT  of  the  law  of  con- 
servutiou,  has  also  illustrated  many 
minor  principles  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  true  theory  of  heat  and 
the  laws  of  radiant  energy  have  been 
definitely  formulated.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light — ^a  discovery 
of  the  previous  quarter  century — 
has  been  universally  adopted  and 
justified.  Thermo-dynamics  have 
been  elevated  into  a  great  and  in- 
creasing branch  of  science.  Sir 
William  Thomson's  law  of  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  has  completed  and 
rounded  oif  the  theory  of  conserva- 
tion. The  causes  and  methods  of 
glacier  motion  have  been  investigated 
and  established.  Photography  has 
almost  passed  through  its  entire  life- 
cycle.  The  polarization  of  light  has 
been  observed  and  studied.  Spec- 
trum analysis  has  come  into  the  front 
rank  as  an  instrument  of  research. 
In  short,  a  greater  number  of  new 
physical  phenomena  have  been  dis- 
covered or  old  ones  interpreted  than 
in  the  whole  space  of  pi'evious  time 
put  together. 

In  chemistry,  the  advance  has 
been  more  in  detail  than  elsewhere. 
Chemical  science  alone  still  remains 
a  somewhat  fragmentary  mass  of 
individual  facts  and  observations, 
colligated  by  minor  laws  and  anal- 


ogies, but  unillaminated  as  yet  by 
the  broad  light  of  any  great  and  ull- 
em  bi-acing  general  principles.  Since 
Dal  ton's  atomic  theory,  indeed,  no 
philosophic  generalization  of  the 
very  first  magnitude  has  been  intro- 
dnced  into  chemistry.  But  general- 
izations of  the  second  order — vastly 
interesting  to  chemists,  and  to  chem- 
ists alone — ^have  been  made  in  such 
numbers  as  to  defy  enumeration; 
wider  conceptions  have  in  many 
ways  sprung  up;  the  scieuce  has 
assumed  a  new  form;  and  some  of 
(he  results  of  spectrum  analysis  and 
of  the  new  chemistry  lead  to  the 
hope  that  this  science  too  is  on  the 
eve  of  arriving  at  that  stage  of  far- 
reaching  fundamental  truths  which 
it  is  the  special  function  of  our  gen- 
eration to  bring  about. 

Mathematics  have  also  undergone 
a  new  development,  scarcely  capable 
of  being  rendered  comprehensible  to 
the  lay  Intelligence. 

The  applications  of  physical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  science  in  the 
great  mechanical  and  industrial  in- 
ventions of  our  iron  age  belong  else^ 
where,  and  are  already  familiar  in 
many  respects  to  all  of  us.  Rail- 
ways slightly  antedate  the  epoch; 
the  telegraph  is  just  coeval  with  it. 
The  first  submarine  cable  was  in 
1851,  the  first  transattlantic  in  1866. 
Electro-plating,  the  steam-hammer, 
the  Armstrong  gun,  the  Bessemer 
process,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  triumphs  of  applied  scieuce 
fair  more  ;fi^tly  under  another  head- 
ing. 

Among:  the  concrete  sciences,  as- 
tronomy has  made  vast  advances 
during  the  past  half  century.  Lord 
Rosse's  great  telescope  was  set  up  at 
Parsonstown  in  1844.  Two  years 
later,   Ltwerrier  and  Adam^   made 
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ttieir  cnrious  simaltaneous  discovery 
of  the  planet  Neptune.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  in  new  lists  of  suns  or 
satellites — though  the  name  of  these 
alone  has,  indeed,  been  legion — as 
iu  the  fresh  light  cast  upon  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  older  ones, 
that  our  age  has  been  most  singularly 
successful.  The  invention  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  spectrum  analysis,  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  astronomers 
a  methodand  an  instrument  inferior 
iu  value  only  to  the  telescope  itself. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  Comte  dog- 
matically declared  we  could  never 
know  anything  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fixed  stars.  Scarcely 
were  the  words  well  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  its  application  to  tiie 
spectra  of  incandescent  bodies 
brought  the  investigation  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  sun  and  stars  well 
within  the  reach  of  human  possibility. 
The  successive  researches  of  Wheat- 
stone,  Foucault,  Secchi,  Bunsen, 
Kirchoff,  and  Norman  Lockyer,  ex- 
actly covering  our  fifty  years,  have 
at  last  enabled  us  to  prove  almost 
with  certainty  the  presence  in  the 
solar  envelopes  of  several  metals 
already  known  in  the  earth's  crust, 
such  as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
iron,  nickel,  and  chromium.  So 
delicate  is  the  spectroscopic  test  that 
it  renders  possible  the  detection  of 
so  small  a  fraction  as  the  two  hun- 
dred millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
sodium.  And  by  revealing  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  not  previously 
referable  to  any  known  body,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  five 
new  metals,  coesium  and  rubidium 
^detected  by  Bunsen),  thallium  (by 
Urookes),  indium  by  Eichter),  and 
gallium  (by  Lecoq.) 


Our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  con- 
stitution, in  particular,  has  advanced 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  during 
the  period  here  under  review.  Even 
thirty  years  ago  we  knew  little  of 
the  central  orb  of  our  system  save  a 
few  naked  mathematical  facts  as  to 
his  diameter,  his  density,  his  attract- 
ive power,  and  the  spots  on  his  sur- 
face. Thirty  years  of  constant  inves- 
tigation have  now  enabled  us  to  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy the  actual  state  of  the  sun's 
fiery  exterior.  The  new  era  began 
witn'  Schwabe's  discovery  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  sun's  spots  in 
1851.  The  development  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis  between  1854  and 
1870  followed  hard  on  this  first  im- 
pulse. Since  1860  eclipses  havd 
yielded  us  valuable  results.  Obser- 
vations on  transits  of  Venus  have 
largely  corrected  a  serious  error  in 
our  calculations  of  our  primary's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Janssen  and 
Lockyer*  have  taught  us  how  to  ob* 
serve  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  phenomena  which  were 
previously  observable  only  during 
moments  of  total  eclipse.  Huggins 
has  shown  us  how  to  isolate  those 
marvelous  protuberances  of  incan- 
descent gas  which  burst  forth  with 
explosive  violence  from  time  to  time 
from  the  edge  of  the  photosphere. 
Tacchini,  Secchi,  Young,  and  others, 
have  carried  out  these  interesting 
researches  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of 
certainty  and  accuracy ;  and  the 
sun's  geography,  so  to  speak,  is  to- 
day no  longer  a  closed  book  to  mun- 
dane observers.  We  know  our  cen- 
tral luminary  now  as  a  mass  of  in- 
tensely heated  gas,  surrounded  by  a 
shell  of  luminous  cloud,  the  photo- 
sphere, formed  by  the  cooling  of 
condensable  vapors   at  the  surface 
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where  exposed  to  the  cold  of  outer 
space;  aud  floating  in  a  chromo- 
sphere of  incondensable  gases  (notably 
hydrogen)  left  behind  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  photospheric  clouds. 
The  mysterious  corona  alone  as  yet 
eva^Ies  our  methods  of  research. 

In  the  solar  system  at  large^  great 
advances  have  heen  made  in  the  de- 
tails of  planetary  astronomy.  The  dif- 
ferences in  kind  between  the  older 
group  of  interior  planets,  now  in 
their  cold  and  solid  age,  aud  the 
younger  group  of  exterior  planets, 
still  m  their  boisterous  and  fiery 
youth,  has  been  well  ascertained. 
This  truth — of  so  much  interest 
from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view 
— has  been  especially  worked  out  by 
E.  A.  Proctor.  Nasmyth's  observa^ 
tions  on  our  own  dead  satellite,  the 
n;ioon,  have  given  us  a  graphic  and 
appalling  picture  of  a  worn-out  world 
ill  its  last  stage  of  lifeless,  waterless, 
aud  airless  decrepitude.  New  moons 
have  been  added  to  Mars,  and  sev- 
eral tedious  additions  have  been 
made  by  minutely  obstetrical  astron- 
omers to  the  already  inconveniently 
large  family  of  the  minor  planets. 
All  our  fresh  knowledge  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  those  turbulent  and 
volcanic  orbs,  has  helped  to  impress 
the  general  soundness  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis;  while  the  in- 
creasingly important  study  of  mete- 
ors and  comets  has  brought  us  close 
to  the  very  threshold  oi  flxe  great 
ultimate  mystery  of  star-genesis  and 
world-forming.  The  extreme  tenu- 
ity of  the  mass  of  comets,  the  incon- 
ceivable rarity  of  the  matter  com- 
posing their  gaseous  tails,  the  curious 
phenomena  of  their  instantaneous 
reversal  on  passing  their  perihelion, 
the  proof  that  their  light  is  partly 
reflected  and  pai-tly  direct,  the  spec- 


troscopic determination  of  their 
composition,  the  discovery  of  the 
essentially  planetary  nature  of  me- 
teor-streams, and  the  recognition  of 
their  vast  numbers  swarming  tlirough 
space,  are  amon^  the  most  striking 
novelties  of  the  last  half  century  in 
this  direction. 

In  sidereal  astronomy,  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  increase  of  map- 
ping, the  chief  advances  have  been 
made  in  observations  upon  double 
stars,  spectroscopic  analysis  of  flxed 
stars  and  of  nebulae,  and  consequent 
proof  of  the  fact  that  truly  irresolva- 
ble nebulae  do  really  exist,  the  gase- 
ous raw  material  of  future  stars  and 
solar  systems.  It  must  be  added 
that  within  the  half  century  the 
hypothetical  ether  has  amply  vindi- 
cated its  novel  claim  to  take  its  place 
as  a  mysterious  entity  side  by  side 
with  mattter  and  energy  among  the 
ultimate  components  of  the  object- 
ive universe. 

In  geology  the  chief  theoretical 
advances  have  been  made  by  the 
recognition  of  the  cosmical  aspects 
of  the  earth's  history;  its  relations 
to  nebula,  sun,  and  meteor;  the  im- 
portance of  eccentricity  and  preces- 
sion ol  the  equinoxes,  and  the 
possible  results  of  ancient  changes 
in  its  rates  of  motion,  tides,  and  so 
forth.  Dynamical  geology  has 
made  vast  strides,  especially  in  the 
investigation  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
mountain-building,  and  the  birth 
and  growth  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents. The  science  of  earth-sculpture 
has  been  developed  from  the  very 
beginning.  Stratigraphical  geology 
has  been  largely  improved.  And  in 
palaBontology  an  immense  number  of 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  of 
fossil  forms  have  been  brought  to 
light.    Among  them  may  be  specially 
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mentioned  those  which  have  proved 
of  critical  importance  as  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  organic  evohition — the 
toothed  birds  of  the  Western  Ameri- 
can cretaceous  deposits^  the  lizard- 
like bird  or  bird -like  feathered  lizard 
of  the  Solenhofen  slates.  Marsh's 
remarkable  series  of  ancestral  horses, 
Cope's  beautiful  reconstruction  of 
the  fossil  progenitors  of  existing 
camels.     Monkeys  certainly,  anthro- 

Eoid  apes  clearly,  man  doubtfully, 
ave  been  detected  in  the  fossil  state. 
India,  Australia,  CnnHda,  the  United 
States  have  been  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, geologically  and  palfeonto- 
logically;  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
far  West  in  particular  has  not  only 
added  immensely  to  our  knowledge 
of  life  in  past  times,  but  has  also 
revolutionized  our  conceptions  as  to 
the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  continental  areas,  and  the  occa- 
sional vast  scale  of  volcanic  phenom- 
ena. The  permanence  of  all  great 
continents  and  oceans  is  now  a 
proved  truth  of  geology.  It  has 
been  reinforced  and  extended  from 
a  totally  different  point  of  view  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  whose  mas- 
terly works  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals  and  on 
Island  Life  have  immense  geological 
as  well  as  biological  implications. 

In  pure  biologv,  besides  the  grand 
advance  implied  in  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modi- 
fication, and  its  subsidiary  principles 
of  survival  of  the  fittest  and  sexual 
selection,  profoundly  important 
minor  results  iave  also  been  attained 
in  njany  directions.  Embryology  in 
the  hands  of  Von  Baer  and  his  suc- 
cessors, notably  Kowalevsky  and  Bal- 
four, has  acquired  prime  importance 
as  an  instrument  of  geoglogical  re- 
search.    Comparative    osteology    in 


the  hands  of  Owen,  Huxley,  Gaudry, 
and  Busk,  has  given  us  new  views 
of  the  relationships  between  verte- 
brate animals.  The  pedigree  of 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals,  .has  been  worked  out 
with  a  considerable  decree  of  fullness 
from  the  hints  supplied  us  by  the 
aniphioxus,  the  ascidian  larva,  the 
facts  of  embryology,  and  the  numer- 
ous recent  discoveries  of  intermedi- 
ate or  aiTcsted  organisms,  recent  and 
extinct.  Invertebrate  zoology  has 
been  rescued  from  chaos  and  partially 
reduced  to  temporary  and  uncertain 
order.  Botany,  at  once  the  dullest 
and  the  most  alluring  of  all  sciences, 
has  been  redeemed  from  the  vicious 
circle  of  mere  classificatory  schemes, 
and  vivified  by  the-  fresh  and  quick- 
ening breath  of  the  evolutionary 
spirit.  The  new  morphology  has 
revolutionized  our  ideas  of  vegetal 
homologies;  the  new  physiology  has 
fastened  all  its  attention  on  the 
adaptations  of  the  plant  to  its  nat- 
ural environment.  The  fascinating 
study  of  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween flower  and  insect  in  particu- 
lar, set  on  foot  before  the  dawn  of 
our  epoch  by  Christian  Sprengel, 
but  re-introduced  to  notice  in  recent 
times  by  Darwin's  works  on  orchids 
and  on  cross  fertilization,  has  been 
followed  out  with  ardor  to  marvel- 
ous results  by  Hermann  Miiller, 
Axel,  Delpino,  Hildebrand,  Lub- 
bock, Ogle  and  others.  Heer  and 
Saporta  have  worked  out  in  great 
detail  the  development  of  several 
fossil  floras.  Last  of  all,  Herbert 
Spencer  has  cast  the  dry  light  of 
his  great  organizing  and  generalizing 
intelligence  on  the  problems  of 
heredity,  genesis,  variation,  indi- 
viduality,  and  the  laws  of  multi- 
plication.    Fifty  years  ago  biology 
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was  a  mighty  maze  wholly  without  a 
phin.  To-day  the  chie  has  been 
found  to  all  its  main  avenues,  and 
even  the  keys  of  its  minor  recesses 
are  for  the  most  part  well  within 
reach  of  the  enlightened  observer. 

Even  the  actual  gains  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  organisms  added  to  our 
lists  during  the  last  half  century  are 
in  themselves  astonishing;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  species  that  bear 
most  closely  upon  the  theory  of  or- 
ganic evolution  are  almost  all  of 
them  quite  recent  additions  to  onr 
stock  of  knowledge.  The  gorilla 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  the  critical 
moment  for  the  Descent  of  Man. 
Just  on  the  stroke  when  they  were, 
mo.-t  needed,  connecting  links,  both 
fossil  and  living,  turned  up  in 
abundaufie  between  fish  and  am- 
phibians, amphibians  and  reptiles, 
reptiles  and  birds,  birds  and  mam- 
mals, and  all  of  these  together  in  a 
perfect  network  of  curious  cross- 
relationships.  Lizards  that  were 
almost  crows,  marsupials  that  were 
almost  ostriches,  insectivores  that 
were  almost  bats,  rodents  that  were 
almost  monkeys,  have  come  at  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  prove  the- truth 
of  descent  with  modification. 
Among  the  most  interesting- of  these 
strange  coincidences  are  su<jh  epi- 
sodes as  the  discovery  in  the  rivers  of 
Queensland  of  that  strange  lung- 
beai'ing  and  gill-breathing  fish,  the 
barramunda,  only  known  before  in 
the  fossil  form  as  a  long  extinct 
species,  but  in  whose  anatomical 
structure  GQnther  has  discerned  the 
missing  link  between  the  antique 
ganoid  type  of  fishes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mudfish  ftnd  salaman- 
droid  amphibians  on  the  otiier. 

In  the  practical  applications  of 
biological  and  j)hy8iolQgical  scienoe 


to  the  wants  aiid  diseases  of  human 
life,  two  at  least  deserve  mention 
here.  Anaesthetics  are  almost  en- 
tirely a  growth  of  our  half  century: 
chloroform  was  first  employed  m 
operations  by  Simpson  in  1847,  and 
the  use  of  other  similar  agents  is 
still  more  recent.  Again,  the  dis- 
covery that  zymotic  diseases  iu  men 
and  animals  ar3  due  to  the  multi- 
plication within  the  body  of  very 
*minute  organisms,  known  as  mi- 
crobes, bacteria,  or  bacilli,  now  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  medical  science. 
Their  connection  with  decomposition 
was  still  earlier  detected.  The 
names  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and 
Koch  are  specially  identified  with 
researches  into  the  nature^  of  these 
tiny  morbid  organisms  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  or  neutralizing 
their  attacks,  either  on.  living  or 
dead  matter. 

In  marvelous  contrast  to  the  frag- 
mentary and  disjunctive  science  of 
fifty  years  ago,  modern  science  at 
the  present  day  offers  us  the  specta- 
cle of  a  simple,  unified,  and  com- 
prehensible cosmos,  consisting  every- 
where of  the  same  prime  elements, 
drawn  together  everywhere  by  the 
same  great  forces,  animated  every- 
where by  the  same  constant  and  in- 
destructible energies,  evolving  every- 
where along  the  same  lines  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  self -same  underly- 
ing principles.  It  &how«  us  the 
community  of  ultimate  material  in 
sun  and  £tar,  in  nebula  and  meteor, 
in  earth  and  air  and  planet  and 
comet.  It  shows  us  identical  metals 
and  gases  in  fiery  nhotosphere  and 
in  electrioally-heatea  matter  in  onr 
own  laboratories.  It  shows  us  atoms 
of  hydrogen  or  of  sodium  pulsating 
rhythmically  with  like  oscillationa 
ixi  star-oloud^or  ^un-doud,  and  in 
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London  or  Berlin.  It  exhibits  to 
onr  eyes  or  to  onr  scientific  imagina- 
tion a  picture  of  the  uiiiverse  as  a 
single  whole,  a  picture  of  its  evolu- 
tion as  a  continuous  process.  One 
type  of  matter  diffused  throughout 
space;  one  gravitative  attraction 
binding  it  together  firmly  in  all  its 
parts;  one  multiform  energy  quiver- 
ing through  its  molecules  or  travers- 
ing its  ether^  in  many  disguises  of 
li^ht,  and  heat,  and  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. It  unfolds  for  us  in  vague 
hints  the  past  of  the  universe  as  a 
diffuse  mass  of  homogeneous  matter, 
rolling  in  upon  its  local  centers  by 
gravitative  force,  and  yielding  up  its 
primitive  energy  of  separation  as 
light  and  heat  to  the  ethereal  med- 
ium. It  suggests  to  us  this  prim iti ve 
energy  of  separation  as  the  probable 
source  of  such  light  and-  heat  in 
suns  and  stara  as  we  now  know  them. 
It  posits  for  us  our  own  planet  as  an 
orb  gathered  in  from  the  original 
cloud -mass,  with  outer  surface  cooled 
and  corrugated,  and  with  two  great 
envelopes,  atmospheric  and  oceanic, 
gaseous  and  liquid,  still  floating  or 
precipitated  around  its  denser  core. 
It  teaches  us  how  the  hard  crust  of 
the  hot  central  mass  has  been  up- 
lifted here  into  elevated  table-land, 
or  depressed  there  into  hollow  ocean- 
bed.  By  the  aid  of  its  newest  in- 
strument, meteorology,  it  lets  us  see 
how  incident  solar  energy*  raising 
clouds  and  causing  rainfall,  with  its 
attendant  phenomena  of  drainage 
and  rivers,  has  carved  and  denuded 
the  upheaved  masses  into  infinite 
variety  of  hill  and  valley.  It  shows 
US  how  sediment,  thus  gathered  by 
streatris  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is 
pushed  np'onoe  more  by  volcanic 
power  or  lateral  pressure  into  alpine 
chains  and  massive  continents,  and 


how  these  in  their  turn  have  been 
worn  down  by  the  long-continued 
bombardment  of  aqueous  or  aerial 
action  into  mere  stumps  or  relics  of 
their  primitive  magnitude.  It  puts 
before  us  life  as  an  ultimate  result  of 
solar  energy  falling  on  the  watery 
and  gaseous  shell  of  such  a  solidified 
planet.  It  suggests  to  us  how  light, 
acting  chemicjuly  on  the  leaves  or 
fronds  or  cells  of  the  green  herb, 
stores  up  in  them  carbohydrates, 
rich  in  potential  energy,  wliich  ani- 
mals afterward  use  up  as  food,  or 
man  utilizes  as  coal  in  nis  grates  and 
his  locomotives.  It  exhibits  to  us 
the  animal  organism  as  essentially 
a  food-engine  in  whose  recesses  solar 
energy,  stored  as  potential  by  the 
plant,  is  once  more  let  loose  by  slow 
combustion  in  the  kinetic  form  as 
heat  and  motion.  It  enables  us  to 
regard  the  body  as  a  machine  in 
which  stomach  and  lungs  stand' for 
furnace  and  boiler,  the  muscles  for 
cylinder,  piston,  and  wheels,  and  the  ^ 
nervous  system  for  an  automatic  * 
valve-gear.  It  traces  for  us  from 
small  beginnings  the  gradual  growth 
of  limb  and  organ,  of  flower,  fruit, 
and  seed,  of  sense  and  intellect. 
With  the  simple  key  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  unlocks  for  us  the  secret 
of  organic  diversity  and  universal 
adaptation.  It  reconstructs  for  us 
from  obscure  half-hints  the  origin  of 
man;  the  earliest  stages  of  human 
history;  the  rise  of  speech,  of  arts, 
of  societies,  of  religion.  It  unifies 
and  organizes  all  our  concepts  of  the 
whole  consistent  system  of  nature, 
and  sets  before  our  eyes  the  compre- 
hensive and  glorious  idea  of  a  cosmos 
which  is  one  and  the  same  through- 
out in  sun  and  star  and  world  and 
atom,  in  light  and  heat  and  life  and 
mechanism,  in  herb    and  tree  and 
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man  and  animal^  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  mind  and  matter.  Almost  all 
that  is  most  vital  and  essential  in 
this  conception   of   oar  illimitable 


dwelling-place,  the  last  half  century 
has  built  up  for  us  unaided. — Orakx 
Allen,  in  The  Fortiiightly  Review. 


THE  WHITE  WINTER 

*'  Jam  satis  terris  nMs  atque  dircB 
OranOinis  misU  FoUer.^'' 


Man,  \\\i  it's  vexin*!    There's  Uie  law 
For  five  mootbs  doo  been  white  wi'  snaw, 
And,  when  we  ]uokit  for  a  thaw 

An'  lowser  weather, 
It's  gatheriu'  for  anither  fa* 

As  black  as  ever ! 

It's  no'  alane  that  fodder's  dear, 
Yowes  sterviu',  ^n'  the  lambin'  near, 
An'  winter  owre  the  Ochils  drear  * 

Drivin'  uustintit — 
But  gudesake!  what's  come  owre  the  year  t 

An'  what's  ahint  it? 

Wha  kens  but  what  oor  axle-tree 
'8  been  slew'd  aboot,  or  dung  ajee, 
An'  aJT  thro*  space  awa'  we  flee 

In  a  new  orbit? 
Whilk  roaks  the  seasons,  as  we  see, 

Be  sair  disturbit. 

Wha  kens  but  what  we've  seen  the  heel 

O'  simmer  in  a  last  fareweel? 

Nae  mair  green  gow'ny  braes  to  speel 

Wi'  joyfu'  crook, 
Or  dip  in  D -von  where  a  wiel 

Invites  to  dook. 

What  ance  has  been  may  be  ance  mair. 
And  ance,  as  leamM  clerks  declare. 
This  planet's  fortune  was  to  faro, 

In  ages  auld, 
Tliro'  regions  o*  the  frigid  air 

Past  kennln'  eauld. 


The  snaw  a*  owre  lies  sax  feet  deep : 
Ae  half  oor  time  we're  howkin*  sheep : 
We  havena  had  a  blanket  sleep 

Sin'  the  new  year  ; 
And  here  we're  at  oor  hin'most  neep. 

An'  teim-timc  near. 

It's  just  as  bad  wi'  ither  folk. 

A  shepherd's  missin'  wi'  his  flock  : 

An  eagle's  ravagin'  the  Knock  ; 

An'  neareriiame 
A  dearth  o'  whisky's  at  the  Crock, 

An"aumries  tame ! 

The  roads  are  blockit  up  a*  roun'  's: 
Silent  are  a'  the  seas  an'  soun'a ; 
And  at  the  very  trons  in  touns 

It's  hock-deep  lyin'. 
In  fac',  the  winter's  broken  boun's. 

There's  nae  deny  in'. 

Come  back,  come  back,  oor  ain  auld  sun, 
Thy  auld-appointit  path  to  run  I 
And  a'  the  freits  that  were  begun 

To  shore  us  ill, 
Shall  in  the  crackin'  of  a  gun 

Flee  owre  the  bill  1 

Then,  as  of  auld,  when  skies  are  clear. 
An'  springin'  com  begins  to  breer, 
Those  joys  the  shepherd's  heart  shall  cheer 

That  charm'd  of  yore, 
And  life  on  Devon  be  as  dear 

As  heretofore ! 


—Hugh  Halibttbton  (Shepherd  of  the  OchiU),  in  MaemUlan^e  Magazine. 

[OLOflSART.— ^umrU<  tams^  cupboards  empty.— Bre«r,  braid.  —  Crockj  the^  Crookof-DeToti, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Ozh\\%.— Dung  a)ee^  Icnocked  about  —  ^r0i/«,  superstitions  fears.^ 
Hoch-aeep,  knee  deep.  —  HotoHn^  digging  oat  —  Knock,  hill.  —  Nssp,  toroTp.  -«  Shore,  threaten.— 
Speei,  cWmh-^lYons,  market-places.^ ^iW,  pool.] 
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HOME  ADORNMENT.* 

It  ia  nnsafe  to  follow  fashion  in 
ornamenting  a  home.  Fashion  may 
be  tolerated  in  dress  or  in  manners, 
where  a  change  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  whim,  but  in  the  permanent  ex- 
terior adornment  of  a  hotne  we 
should  beware  of  vagaries.  Fashion 
has  cut  ^musing  frolics  of  late  in 
the  colors  of  residences.  The  old 
fashion  or  custom  of  painting  houses 
a  glaring  white  has  given  wa^  to  the 
squHw-liKe  fashion  of  tricking  out 
ill  iacongruons  red,  pea-green  and 
squash-pie  colors.  We  look  for  a 
speedy  change  of  sentiment  in  this 
direction,  and  hope  to  see  the  neu- 
tral and  less  expensive  drabs  and 
browns,  which  are  never  incongru- 
ous with  themselves  or  their  sur- 
roundings, come  into  general  favor. 
But  these  are  less  permanent,  and 
therefore  less  serious,  fashions  than 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  trees  and  the  laying  out 
of  grounds.  Fashion  which  pleases 
to-day  may  disgust  to-morrow.  The 
worst  part  of  the  freeze  is  the  thaw. 

Let  us  discuss  a  few  fundamental 
principles  of  artistic  but  inexpensive 
adornment.  We  must  get  our  pleas- 
antest  prospects  from  our  commonest 
places,  from  the  windows  of  the  sit- 
ting-room and  the  dining-room.  A 
little  thoughtfulness  in  the  placing 
of  our  residence  will  often  add  a 
constant  blessing.  I  visited  a  friend 
on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains.     There  was  not  a  pleas- 

*A  portion  of  a  paper  on  "Style  in 
Fanning,*'  read  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening in  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College;  and  published  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


ant  prospect  from  any  of  the  win* 
dows  of  the  residcncef  yet  from  the 
barn-yard  a  noble  mountain  whose 
indistinct  summit  was  wreathed  with 
fitful  garlands  of  cloud  stood  boldly 
before  the  observer.  That  farm 
would  have  been  worth  ten  per  cent, 
more  if  that  mountain  had  been 
framed  in  a  window.  Appropriate 
to  yourself  trees  of  nature's  planting, 
build  your  residence  near  them. 
They  are  to-day  what  your  own 
planting  will  be  twenty  or  fifty  years 
nence.  W^e  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
a  sandy  knoll  and  a  **good  well  o' 
wat^r"  are  the  only  requisites  to  a 
desirable  site  for  a  residence.  Our 
residences  are  often  too  near  liie. 
highway.  A  remove  of  four  or  five 
rods  is  none  too  much  for  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

We  must  have  lawn.  All  attempts 
at  ornament  are  well  nigh  folly  wit>. 
out  one.  We  might  as  well  tr,  to 
paint  a  picture  without  a  canTas,  or 
to  build  ahouseofpaint  and  shingles, 
as  to  construct  an  attractive  resideHco 
without  a  lawn.  The  requisites  for 
a  good  lawn  are  the  requisites  for 
good  corn,  a  fertile  and  thoroughly 
subdued  soil.  You  cannot  make  a 
lawn  by  tickling  the  ground  with  a 
stick.  Prepare  the  ground  thor- 
oughly, even  if  it  requires  two  years 
to  accomplish  it,  sow  the  seed  very 
thick,  mow  the  grass  as  often  as  it 
reaches  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
top-dress  it  in  the  fall,  and  enjoy  it 
as  long  as  you  live.  Do  not  grade 
every  thing  to  a  dead  level  or  to  a 
continuous  slope.  Simply  correct 
the  little  iiTCgularities  of  the  surface. 
Do  not  build  terraces.  Grading  ia  > 
expensive.  The  natural  undnlationa  •- 
of  a  verdant  surface  are  more  ex- 
pressive than  trees  or  flowere.  Thei 
undulating  sweep  of  the  prairies  is.^ 
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grand  beyond  expression.  A  flat 
surface  is  rarely  beautiful.  By  a 
singular  optical  illusion  it  usually 
appears  to  be  concave.  If  our 
grounds  appear  to  the  best  advavitage 
they  must  look  larger  than  they 
really  are.  We  must  aim  to  increase 
an  appeamnqe  of  extent.  A  yerdant 
and  unbroken  lawn  must  again  be 
our  first  requisite.  The  objeots 
which  appear  to  be  farthest  away  are 
those  which  possess  the  least  number 
of  colors.  Distant  hills  are  envel- 
oped in  a  continuous  haze  of  blue, 
llie  remotest  objects  in  a  picture 
possess  the  fewest  colors.  A  tree 
upon  a  continuous  lawn  appear^  to 
be  a  little  farther  o^  than  one  at  the 
same  distance  which  stands  among 
flower  beds,  and  drooping  trees 
whose  trunks  are  hidden  commonly 
appear  to  be  a  little  more  distant 
than  those  with  exposed  trunks. 
These  illusions  are  of  course  more 
Apparent  to  a  stranger  who  has  not 
learned  the  actual  distance  to  the 
objects. 

We  should  plant  our  trees  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  long  views  to- 
ward certain  objects  from  our  win- 
dows or  porch.  The  narrower  the 
views  the  longer  they  will  look.  I 
stand  on  the  railroad  and  see  the 
rails  converge  and  converge  until 
they  meet  away  in  the  distance  which 
appears  like  miles  when  it  may  be 
less  than  one.  These  slender  views 
are  vistas.  If  there  is  a  good  land- 
scape in  your  neighborhood,  make  it 
a  part  of  your  premises.  Bring  in 
the  clump  of  trees  on  your  neighbor's 
hill.  Bring  in  the  spire  from  the 
village  church.  Bring  in  the  ravine 
and  the  thicket  by  the  roadside. 
Here  is  a  case  of  legitimate  theft. 
Make  every  attractive  object  visible 
from  your  windows.     Cut  out  the 


trees  that  hide  tliem',  or  if  they  stand 
out  bare  and  unadorned,  plant  trees 
which  partially  conceal  them.  In 
other  words  frame  th^^m  and  hang 
them  as  pictures  in  your  garden. 
The  green  sward  will  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame,  the  sky  the  top, 
the  trees  the  sides.  Never  lay  open 
the  whole  of  a  scene  or  it  will  look 
bare.  Moreover,  we  alway%enjoy  an 
object  the  most  when  we  have  but 
little  of  it.  We  always  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  fancy  that  a  half 
hidden  object  is  larger  and  finer 
than  it  really  is.  This  whole  matter 
is  a  8im.ple  one:  it  consists  simply  in 
the  selection  of  our  objects  and  then 
in  planting  or  cutting  out  trees.  To 
be  sure  our  trees  must  correspond  to 
the  objects  beyond  them.  If  the 
object  is  a  low  and  round-topped 
hill,  plant  round-headed  trees;  if  it 
is  a  spire  mix  in  a  few — a  very  few 
— Lom hardy  poplars.  A  weeping 
willow  is  in  taste  by  a  brook  or  pond, 
but  it  is  out  of  place  near  an  ordi- 
nary building.  Lombardy  poplara, 
the  most  ill-used  of  all  trees,  are  to 
be  recommended  for  a  distant  hill, 
or  in  very  small  n umbers  near  a 
high  and  long  builiiin^  or  about  a 
church  with  a  B\>'ve,  hut.  they  are 
out  of  place  in  most  vards,  especially 
when  planted  in  ahni.uance.  If  our 
premises  are  net  large  enough  to  al- 
low the  planting  of  trees,  we  can  use 
shrubs  in  a  sitnilar  manner. 

It  is  certainly  a  common  fault 
with  country  l>omes,  where  any  at- 
tempt is  juade  towai'd  ornament, 
that  too  many  trees  and  bushes  are 
allowed  te  grow.  It  is  perfectly 
proper,  indeed  highly  necessary,  that 
in  the  first  da3's  and  years  of  orna- 
menting a  barren  home,  one  should 
plant  uiicklyof  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs.     There  should  be  small 
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groups  of  spruces  and  deciduous 
trees  of  the  rapid  growing  sorts, 
which  will  soon  afford  shelter  and 
privGhcj.  But  it  is  none  the  less  im- 
portant that  those  clumps  should  bo 
thinned  just  as  fast  as  the  individual 
trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other.  To 
be  sure,  one  loves  the  trees  which  he 
has  planted  and  nourished/ but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  senti- 
ment should  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  beauty  aiid  utility.  I  do  not  like 
the  hackneyed  advice  which  urges 
CIS  to  plant  ornamental  trees  at  such 
xlistances  as  will  be  proper  for  them 
to  occupy  twenty  years  hence.  Such 
«dvice  IS  discouraging;  we  must  live 
in  large  part  for  the  pressing  present. 
Moreover,  twenty  years  hence  is  but 
a  point  of  time,  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  nineteen  years 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of 
the  twentieth; 

What  I  always  recommend  to 
owners  of  unadorned  places,  is  to 
plant  thickly ;  get  an  immediate 
effect.  And  immediately  thereupon 
I  urge  the  injunction.  Do  not  neglect 
io  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin 
to  ^irowd.  One  :symmetrical  and 
vigorous  tree  is  worth  three  one- 
sidad,  stuuted  ones.  Clumps  of  trees 
floon  grow  into  tangled  thickets,  the 
delight  of  mosquitoes,  moulds,  and 
vermin.  They  shut  out  sun  and 
ileal th,  and  shut  one  in  from  en- 
chanting glimpses  of  distant  views. 
The  attractive  clump  has  become  an 
<insigbtlT  taagle,  and  «oon  all  the 
trees  wiu  have  become  so  lop-sided 
that  .one, cannot  be  removtod  without 
laying  bare  «n  unsightly  side  of  its 
neighbor.  The  most^ifteult  matter 
.to  press  home  to  most  people,  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  is  the  fact  that 
'there  should  he  constant  and  sys- 
dtematic  thinning.  .It  is  a  mistake  to 


suppose  that  the  surroundings  of  a 
home  should  be  fixed.  The  univer^ 
sal  law  of  change  applies  to  the  pri- 
vate grounds,  ^  well  as  to  the  or- 
chard or  garden. 

The  landscape  gardener  is  often 
upbraided  for  his  so-called  impracti- 
cal notions,  his  **fine  tl^eories  of 
beauty,"  but  woe  to  the  gardener  if 
he  ever  entertains  notions  so  much 
at  variance  with  laws  of  happiness 
and  health,  as  ^oes  he  who  hiber- 
nates in  a  prison  of  tangled  trees. 
No,  rather  have  an  open  field  with 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  green  sward 
and  the  crisp  play  of  winds,  and  au 
over-abundance  of  sunlight,  than  a 
bouse  hidden  in  gloomy  foliage 
But  let  us  have  the  golaen  mean. 
Keep  the  front  of  the  house  open  to 
the  world,  and  never  allow,  a  tree  to 
hide  a  desirable  view.  Lest  spring 
I  moved  into  a  new  house.  From 
the  front  porch  I  could  see  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  grove,  although  but 
a  few  rods  beyond  it  were  fine  college 
buildines  with  their  constant  play  of 
life  and  frolic.  I  cut  many  trees 
from  that  grove,  none  to  its  detri- 
ment, either,  and  now  as  I  sit  at  my 
dinner- table  I  can  see  through  the 
grove  to  an  attractive  yiew  beyond. 
This  vista  may  be  '"impractical"  as 
the  common  expression  goes,  but  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  relish  my 
meal  better  than  I  could  if  I  wer« 
shut  up  to  my  own  dining-room 
and  the  bit  of  gravel  path  which  lies 
in.  front  of  my  window. 

Trees  and  bushes  never  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  when  seen  in 
natural  clumps.  But  to  interpret 
an  attractive  natural  clump  is  one 
of  th«  most  difficult  problems  in 
ornamental  gardening.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
.son  to  plant  trees  in  nature's  regular 
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irregularity.  He  will  get  them  in 
rows,  in  squares,  in  a  long  and  ir- 
regular belt,  or  in  an  even-bordered 
clump.  The  finest .  natural  groups 
are  those  which  possess  bold  curves 
of  large  trees  and  recesses  or  bays  of 
smaller  ones.  In  such  groups  the 
large  tre^s  heighten  the  boldness 
and  the  small  ones  heighten  the  i*e- 
tirement.  Then,  to  construct  a 
group,  draw  an  irregular  outline, 
with,  deep  bays  and  large,  rounded 
projections,  and  plant  the  largest 
and  most  rapid  glowing  plants  near 
'the  bordersof  the  projections  and  the 
smallest  ones  near  the  borders  of  the 
recesses.  The  interior  of  the  clump 
should  be  made  up  of  the  largest 

Elants  also.  Upon  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  group  it  is  customary 
to  plantJow  bushes  to  give  a  desira- 
ble taper  from  the  green  sward  to  the 
body  of  the  group.  The  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  this  whole  operation  will 
be  to  plant  the  trees  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  will  appear  not  to 
have  been  planted.  **Throw  up  a 
handful  of  peas  and  plant  a  tree 
wherever  a  pea  falls,"  is  a  gardener^s 
rule.  Some  years  since  a  clump  was 
set  at  the  College  by  an  intoxicated 
man,  and  he  set  the  trees  in  exact 
rows  in  two  directions. 

Our  grounds  should  be  cut  up  as 
little  as  possible  by  walks  and  drives. 
The  more  continuous  the  lawn  the 
larger  it  will  look,  and  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  cared  for.  There  is 
a  prevalent  notion  that  walks  must 
be  crooked,  and  we  occasionally  see 
extravagant  forms  of  such  vaganes. 
In  a  cirtain  'eastern  city  is  a  fine 
residence  with  a  cork-screw  walk 
leading  from  the  front  gate  to  the 
residence,  but  if  the  person  is  not 
intoxicated  by  the  appearance,  he  can 
walk  in  a  bee-line  through  the  center 


of  the  cork-screw!  Landscape  gar- 
dening never  demands  extravagant 
forms.  A  walk  should  never  appear 
to  go  where  it  does  not  go.  A  di- 
rect and  gently  curvec^-  path  from 
one  side  or  both  sides  of  the  premises 
is  the  most  desirable.  The  carriage 
drive  should  enter  at  one  side  and 
approach  the  side  of  the  residence, 
reach  the  kitchen  door,  and  veer  off 
toward  the  bam.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house  there  should  be  a  well  kept 
lawn  of  small  extent,  with  enongh 
shrubbery  to  intercept  the  gaze 
of  passers-by,  but  not  enough  to 
conceal  desirable  views.  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  secure  side  views  of  the 
highway  than  direct  front  views,  nnd 
especially  so  if  the  residence  is  close 
to  the  highway.  The  flower-beds 
should  be  at  one  side  of  the  resi- 
dence, nearest  the  common  windows, 
and  in  but  partial-  view  from  the 
highway.  A  front  yard  full  of 
flowers  possesses  the  same  fault  as  a 
person  with  an  over-gaudy  dress. 

For  ordinary  ornamentnl  purposes, 
common  flowers  and  nfltive  shmbs 
are  the  best.  AVe  know  them.  1'he 
craze  for  exotics,  simply  because  they 
are  exotics,  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  craze  has  been  of  great  benefit, 
because  it  has  taught  us  the  value  of 
native  plants  by  instituting  a  means 
of  comparison.  A  friend  valued  his 
visit  to  Italy  because  it  taught  him 
to  appreciate  the  sunsets  of  Michigan. 
Many  exotics  are  beautiful  and  vig- 
orous everywhere,  hut  many  more 
are  not  so.  They  demand  of  the 
farmer  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  Our  woods  and 
fence-rows  are  nurseries.  All  our 
shrubs  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
We  do  not  know  now  to  propagate 
them  all  to  advantage,  but  we  cam 
transplant  them.     They  should  b« 
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taken  up  early  in  the  fall  with  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  earth,  and  stored  for 
a  couple  of  months  in  a  warm  cellar 
or  cool  greenhouse.  The  plants  will 
then  make  roots.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  colder  place,  as  out  of 
doors  on  the  south  side  of  a  building 
with  a  protection  of  mulch.  In  the 
spring  plant  them,  and  they  should 
all  live.  Give  them  sojne  culture. 
Always  plant  the  snlallest  leaved  and 
prettiest  plants  near  the  residence. 
Pines  are  too  coarse  foi^  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house.  Their 
proper  place  is  in  a  windbreak,  or 
rather  distant  screen. 

Much  of  our  territory  is  wasted 
between  highway  fences.  We  are 
over  generous  with  our  roads.  Their 
sides  are  bare,  weedy,  unsightly, 
useless.  In  most  places  highways 
two  rods  wide  are  preferable  to  those 
which  are  four;  we  could  then  have 
bettej  and  pleasanter  roads.  We 
need  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 
Still  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  high- 
ways, vie  have  mistaken  land  for 
roads.  WV  have  sacrificed  comfort 
to  boast  of  generosity.  **ln  thy  rags 
we  see  thy  vanity,'*  they  said  to  Di- 
ogenes. But  we  possess  the  means 
of  making  our  extremity  a  blessing. 
The  judicious  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  would  render  our  highways 
attractive.  Trees  in  rows  along 
the  sides  of  straight  and  level  high- 
ways are  not  out  of  taste,  teaching  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
we  need  variety.  With  a  change  of 
surface  we  should  have  a  change  of 
verdure.  Bushes  in  irregular  and 
natural  clumps  are  pre-eminently  in 
keeping  in  low  places,  and  especially 
along  water  courses.  Our  native 
bushes  should  not  be  lost  to  common 
knowledge.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  rescue  nature  along  our  roadsides. 


Clumps  of  tall  trees  appear  to  best 
advantage  on  eminences.  They  ex- 
aggerate the  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
face. Here  is  a  subject  which  de- 
mands a  lecture,  provided  the  lec- 
ture would  arouse  energy. 

The  whole  subject  of  rural  orna- 
mentation is  one  which  demands 
study  and  attention,  i-ather  than 
lavish  expenditures.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  fanner's  grasp.  Successful 
farmftig  must  combine  with  itself 
enough  style  to  render  it  attractive*. 
Like  all  style  it  may  fall  into  errors 
of  gaudiness,  impropriety,  or  even 
ridiculousness;  nevertheless,  to  ig- 
nore all  ornament  is  to  strip  our 
agriculture  of  every  pleasing  gar- 
ment. Agriculture  cannot  make 
much  advancement  so  long  as  it  is 
characterized  by  bareness.  The  boys 
and  girls  will  leave  us  for  more  at- 
tractive pursuits.  We  must  grapple 
with  the  problem.  The  first  requi- 
site is  to  screw  our  courage  up  to  the 
sticking  point. — Libebty  H.  B*^- 
LEY,  Jr. 


ENGLISH  LAKE  DWELLINGS. 

The  consideration  of  phenomena 
which  have  a  tendency  to  illumine 
the  history  or  habits  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  this  country  must  at 
all  times  be  looked  upon  with  a 
large  amount  of  interest.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  ancient  lake 
dwellings  in  Holdemess,  the  low- 
lying  district  between  Hull  and 
Bridlington,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
habits  of  a  people  who  lived  during 
ages  of  which  there  is  no  written 
history,  and  of  whose  existence  there 
is  no  record  but    such    as    can    h% 
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gathered  from  the  remains  of  mde 
platforms  built  on  the  edge  of  a  lake 
or  mere,  on  which  to  erect  dwellings 
affording  a  'scanty  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  some  pro- 
tection from  the  wild  animals  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  ihe  attacks  of  their 
human  but  more  dangerous  foes. 
Living  over  the  Avater,  they  naturally 
found  that  the  readiest  method  of 
disposing  of  the  refuse  was  to  throw 
it  into  the  lake  below;  and  fio  it 
Bappcns  that,  in  digging  beneath 
the  platform,  there  are  found,  mixcfd 
with  the  natural  accumulation  of 
peat,  large  numbers  of  the  bones  of 
animals  which  had  been  used  as 
food,  charred  wood  from  their  fires, 
implements  of  stone  used  as  adzes 
in  shaping  and  pointing  the  piles, 
rounded  stones  lor  poimding  and 
grinding  corn,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  rudely  fashioned  objects  of 
bone  used  for  fastening  skins  round 
the  loins  or  for  personal  adornment 
of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  our 
island,  as  well  as  other  objects  of 
less  definite  purposes. 

Holderness  occupies  an  area  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  chalk-hills  which 
extend  from  Flam  borough  Head  to 
the  Humber  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.  It  is  a  low- 
lying  district,  the  almost  uniform 
flatness  of  which  is  but  slightly  re- 
lieved by  little  rounded  hills  of  grav- 
el. The  central  part,  extending  north 
and  south,  is  in  some  instances  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  along 
the  coast  the  ground  rises,  so  that 
the  drainage,  instead  of  seeking  an 
outlet  toward  the  sea,  runs  inland, 
and  is  emptied  into  the  Humber. 
Formerly  the  lower  levels  of  Holder- 
ness formed  a  series  of  plant-laden 
meres,  connected  by  streams  one 
with  another,  and  ramifying  in  every 


d  irec tion.  These  once  characteristic 
semi -stagnant  expanses  of  water 
have  all  been  drained,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Hornsea  Mere,  which 
is  below  the  sea  level,  the  sites  they 
occupied  are  only  indicated  by  the 
names  which  these  places  still  retain. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  richly 
cultivated  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
Holderness  9f  to-day  can  be  conceiv- 
ed as  a  country  full  of  swamps,  bogs, 
and  lakes,  almost  impenetrable 
either  on  foot  or  by  other  means. 

The  slightly  higher  ground  was 
for  the  most  part  densely  wooded, 
and  rank  vegetation  covered  the 
whole  of  the  country.  It  extended 
far  out  over  the  area  now  occupied 
by  the  North  Sea.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  land  has  been  washed 
away  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  during  some  years  as  much  as 
fifty  feet  have  gene  during  one  win- 
ter; and  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
the  sites  of  villages  and  churches 
which  were  considerably  within  the 
coast  line  are  now  far  out  at  sea. 
The  woods  and  higher  ground  were 
infested  with  wolves;  and  the  wild 
boar  groveled  in  the  slimy  margins 
of  the  pools,  rooting  up  succulent 
morsels  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
thriving  in  the  damp  and  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere.  The  red  deer 
and  the  horse  roamed  in  herds  over 
the  district,  making  incursions  from 
the  higher  ground  to  the  westward; 
and  numerous  small  animals  lurked 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  It 
is  probable  that  at  this  time  the 
beaver  had  formed  its  wonderful 
habitations  in  the  more  rapid  streams 
of  the  district,  and  unconsciously 
competed  with  its  human  neighbors 
in  tne  stability  and  comfort  of  its 
water-protected  home.  Birds  were 
common;  the  wild  goose   being  so 
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abundant  th^t  even  to  this  day  the 
higher  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  lake  dwellings  retains  the 
name  of  Goose  Island,  though  it  is 
long  since  it  was  an  island^  and  wild 
geese  are  vara  aves  now. 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
semi-stagnant,  reed-grown  meres  at 
Ulrome  that  Mr.  Thomas  Boynton 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
lake  dwelling.  The  edge  of  the  lake 
was  toward  the  east,  and  at  no  great 
distance  was  an  island,  the  surface 
of  which  at  the  present  time  is 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  was  between  the  shore  of  the  lake 
and  this  island,  still  named  Goose 
Island,  that  the  pile  structure  was 
placed.  It  consists  at  the  base  of  a 
number  of  trunks  of  trees  placed 
horizontally  on  the  bottpm  of  the 
lake,  and  held  in  position  by  rudely 
pointed  stakes.  The  largest  timbers, 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  extend  from  east 
to  weet  across  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  appears  to  have  run 
in  a  northerly  direction.  Thetti- 
rection  of  the  flow  of  the  water  is  in- 
dicated by  the  addition  of  diagonal 
Eiles  placed  to  lean  against  the 
irger  trunks  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  disturbed  by  floods  or 
other  circumstances  causing  more 
than  the  ordihary  pressure.  Between 
the  larger  timbers,  which  were  laid 
parallel  to  each  other  with  as  great 
regularity  as  their  rough  unhewn 
surfaces  allowed,  shorter  trunks  were 
placied  transversely,  resulting  in  a 
rude  but  solid  and  .compact  frame- 
work. The  whole,  fastened  in  posi- 
tion by  stakes  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  forms  a  rectangular  plat- 
form thirty  yards  in  length  from 
•ast  to  west,  and  eighteem  in  breadth 


from  north  to  south.  At  .the  south- 
east corner  a  pair  of  large  timbers 
extend  parallel  with  each  other, 
about  five  feet  apart,  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  TJiey 
have  been  prepared  with  greater  care 
than  those  used  for  the  platform  it- 
self; the  upper  surface  is  hewn  flat, 
and  they  have  been  carefully  fixed 
in  position,  evidently  to  form  a 
means  of  communication  between 
the  habitations  and  the  adjoining 
land.  The  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  are  mostly  oak,  ash,  birch, 
willow,  and  hazel.  The  interstices 
between  the  timbers  of  the  platform 
were  filled  up  to  the  top  Avith  broken 
wood  and  twigs,  until  a  level  surface 
was  obtained;  this  was  covered  with 
bark  and  sand.  On  the  foundation 
thus  securely  formed,  probably  reach' 
ing  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  were  erected  the  dwt^Ilings  of 
the  builders. 

The  structure  exposed  during  the 
e:(cavations  proved  that  the  original 
platform,  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  either  sub- 
sided beneath  the  water,  or  for  some 
other  reason  became  untenable,  and 
a  second  one  was  added.  The  newer 
or  upper  platform  is  arranged  much 
in  tne  same  way  as  the  lower  one. 
The  horizontal  timbers  of  the  super- 
structure are  held  in  position  by 
piles,  which  may  be  distinguished 
irom  the  earlier  ones  by  the  long 
and  sharp  point,  evidently  cut  by  a 
sharp  metal  instrument.  The  points 
of  the  later  piles  are  not  unfrequently 
found  piercing  the  timbers  of  the 
earlier  stage,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  latter  were 
more  or  less  decayed,  and  conse* 
quently  had  become  depressed  be- 
neath the  water;  hence  the  reason 
for  the  erection  of  the  second  struct- 
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ure.  The  two  platforms  together 
are  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
thickness.  The  top  of  the  upper 
one  11^  four  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  intervening  strata 
consisting  of  three  feet  of  peat  im- 
mediately overlying  the  wooden  plat- 
form, and  a  foot  of  warp  and  soil. 
Beneath  the  base  of  the  lower  plat- 
form the  thickness  varies  with  the 
position;  near  the  edge  it  rests  on  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  old  lake;  further 
out  it  is  separated  from  the  sand  by 
an  increasing  thickness  of  peat. 
The  gravel  forming  the  bottom  of 
the  old  lake  is  about  ten  feet  beueath 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 

Amongst  the  sticks  and  bark  fill- 
ing up  the  interstices  between  the 
timbers  of  the  lower  dwelling  a 
number  of  implements  and  so^^e 
fragments  of  pottery  have  oeen 
found.  The  latter  is  dar^-oolored, 
and  possesses  all  tho  oharacters  of 
pottery  made  by  the  Celtic  inhabit-' 
ants  of  the  country  of  the  earliest 
period.  The  implements  are  made 
either  of  stone  or  bone,  and  consist 
of    pointed    or     sharpened    stones, 

Sierced  in  the  middle  for  the  intro- 
uction  of  a  wooden  handle,  and 
used  as  hammers;  picks  and  ham- 
mers are  also  made  from  the  antlers 
of  the  red  deer.  The  large  leg-bones 
of  oxen,  broken  diagonally  midway 
betwen    the    two    extremities,    and 

Eierced  near  the  joint  with  a  circular 
ole  for  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  as  hoes;  the 
aiagonal  fracture^  is  more  or  less 
smoothed  by  use,  and  an  implement 
of  this  sort  would  serve  very  well  to 
break  up  the  light  soil  on  the  higher 
ground  adjacent  to  the  mere.  Flint 
lakes,  used  as  knives  and  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  cleaning  the  skins 


of  animals,  have  been  found.  A 
large  stone  of  oval  form  and  coarse 
granitoid  texture,  with  a  flat  smooth 
surface,  exceeding  a  foot  in  largest 
diameter,  may  have  been  used  for 
grinding  food  ;  and  other  smaller 
rounded  stones  were  apparently  used 
for  pounding  grain.  Hazel-nuts 
were  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
bones  of  animals  already  mentioned^ 
there  have  been  found  the  jaws  of 
wolves,  tusks  of  wild  boai*8,  portions 
of  the  head  of  i*€d-deer  and  horse, 
and  the  bones  of  sheep,  dogs,  and 
smaller  animals,  as  well  as  the  bones 
of  birds.  They  were  mostly  at  a 
depth  of  about  6  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  4  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake. 

Between  the  first  and  second  plat- 
:!:orm  a  fine  bronze  spear-head  was  dis- 
covered. The  occurrence  of  bronze, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  pointeil 
piles,  evidently  cut  by  a  metal  in- 
strument, naturally  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  later  platform  was 
erected  during  the  period  usually 
ter#bd  the  Bronze  Age.  An  ap- 
proximate idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
age,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
knowledge  of  bronze  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  iron;  of  the  latter  metal 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  lake 
dwelling,  but  it  was  known  to  the 
people  whom  Julius  Csesar  found 
occupying  the  country,  and  was 
probably  in  use  for  two  or  three 
centuries  previously.  It  will  bo  safe, 
therefore,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  more 
recent  portion  of  the  pile-structure 
not  later  than  the  second  or  third 
century  B.C.  The  objects  found 
beneath  the  lower  platform  indicate 
a  much  earlier  penod,  when  the  use 
of  bronze  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  the  articles  and  implements 
were  made  from  either  flint  or  bone; 
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the  older  Btrnctiire  is  probably  of  "the 
earlier  portion  of  the  later  Stone 
Age;  Its  great  antiouity  is  shown 
by  the  depth  at  which  the  objects 
already  mentioned  were  founds  and  ^ 
by  the  circuoistanoe  that  the  parts 
of  the  lake  snrrounding  the  pile 
dwellings  became  filled  up  to  a  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet  with  peat  before 
the  second  platform  was  constructed. 
The  Barmston  and  Skipsea  Drain 
follows  the  course  of  what  was  un- 
doubtedly in  prehistoric  times  a 
chain  of  lakes  extending  from  Skip- 
sea  to  its  present  termination  on  the 
sea-shore.  Along  this  line  five  or 
six  other  pile-structures  have  been 
found,  in  some  instances  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  one  explored  at 
TJlrome.  There  is  every  probability 
that  careful  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  numerous  other  erections 
exist  over  a  considerable  area,  and  as 
each  of  the  platforms  afforded  space 
for  several  dwellings,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  pile-dwellers  were 
a  somewhat  numerous  people.  The 
great  preponderance  of  implements 
useful  for  tilling  the  soil  over  those 
of  a  warlike  character  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  peaceably  dis- 
posed and  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits;  they  were  acauamted  with 
the  use  of  pottery,  which  they  shaped 
into  rude  vessels  without  the  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  and  decorated  by 
making  incisions  either  with  the 
finger-nail  or  a  pointed  flint  on  the 
suj^ace.  The  nodules  of  flint  which 
occur  abundantly  in  the  neighboring 
chalk,  chipped  into  the  form  of  ar- 
row-head, spear-head,  and  such  other 
objects  as  tney  had  skill  to  make  or 
comprehension  to  use,  served  them 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 
Th«  antlers  of  the  red-deer  and  the 


humerus  of  the  ox,  broken  diagon- 
ally, probably  assisted  in  breaking 
up  and  tilling  the  soil.  The  harder 
bones  of  animals  were  scraped  and 
carved  into  the  form  of  pins  and 
other  implements  for  pei-sonal  use 
and  adornment.  Tolerably  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  which 
prowled  in  the  neighboring  woods, 
when  in  their  habitations  over  the 
water,  this  hardy  people  protected 
themselves  from  the  chill  east  winds 
which  swept  over  the  North  Sea,  as 
best  they  could,  with  the  skins  of 
animals  caught  in  the  chase  or  killed 
for  food. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
relationship  of  the  pile-dwellers  to 
the  population  existing  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  country  at  the  time 
the  dwellings  were  erected.  The 
objects  found  in  the  exploration 
of  the  pile  structures  indicate  that 
they  were  used  as  the  ordinary  home 
of  the  people,  and  not  merely  as  an 
occasional  retreat  for  defensive  pur- 
poses; and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  formed  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Whilst  in  this  particular 
district  the  circumstances  were  es- 
pecially favomble  to  the  construction 
of  this  species  of  dwelling,  the  ad- 
joining district  was  occupied  by 
branches  of  the  same  j)eople  who 
erected  a  auite  different  kind  of  habi- 
tation. Tne  country  snrroundingthe 
low-lying  lake-covered  area  of  Hol- 
derness  is  constituted  of  rounded 
chalk-hills,  intersected  by  deep  river- 
less  valleys.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence still  existing  on  these  hills 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  nu- 
merous and  energetic  people.  Their 
summits  are  intrenched  in  every  di- 
rection, culminating  on  Flambor- 
ough  Head  with  the  so-called  Danes 
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Dyke.  These  intrenchments  were 
probably  erected  for  purposes  of  de- 
leuce;  and  as  a  last  reso^^  should 
they  be  driven  from  the  wold  in- 
trenchmentsy  the  inhabitants  could 
retreat  to  the  more  strongly  fortified 
area  on  Flamborough  Head,  inac- 
cessible from  tlie  sea,  and  rendering 
a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  land 
comparatively  easy.  Over  the  whole 
wold  district  there  are  large  numbers 
of  mounds  or  tumuli,  which  were 
erected  «i8  memorials  of  the  dead, 
and  the  investigation  of  which  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  people.  The  mounds 
are  stated  by  Canon  Greenwell 
{British  Barrows ,  1877)  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  two  distinct  races  of 
men;  the  older  one  characterized  by 
a  long  head,  much  longer  from  back 
to  front  than  broad;  whilst  more 
recent  mounds  contain  bodies  with 
round  heads,  in  which  the  breadth 
equals  or  exceeds  the  length;  with 
the  latter,  implements  of  bronze, 
ornaments  of  bone  and  jet,  and  pot- 
tery of  varied  forms  have  been  dis- 
covered; whilst  in  the  earlier  graves 
only  implements  of  flint  and  stone 
have  been  found,  together  with  pot- 
tery of  a  rude  character,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  associated  with 
the  implements  of  bronze.  Rounded 
stones  for  pounding  grain  are  fre- 
quently found.  The  relationship 
between  the  long-headed  stone-using 
people,  and  the  broad-headed  people 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze, 
who  lived  on  the  wolds,  and  the 
similar  races  who  occupied  the  lake 
dwellings,  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  indicates  more  than  a  probabil- 
ity that  the  race  who  built  the  in- 
trenchments and  erected  mounds 
over  their  dead,  occupied  their 
strongholds  at  the  same  time  that 


their  neighbors,  the  lake-dwellers, 
erected  their  island  platforms.  The 
implements  found  beneath  the  lower 
structure  are  similar  to  those  got 
from  diggings  in  the  older  tumuli, 
and  there  is  simultaneous  evidence 
of  the  introduction  of  bronze  in  the 
later  pile  dwellings  and  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  mounds. 

Other  examples  of  pile  dwellings 
have  been  recorded,  principally  from 
the  eastern  counties,  where  m  by- 
gone centuries  morasses  and  meres 
abounded.  One  at  Barton  Mere, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  ex- 
plored by  the  Rev.  H.  Jones  in  1867: 
another,  at  Wretham  Mere,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  in 
1856;  and  Dr.  Palmer  has  reported 
that  in  1869,  oaken  piles  and  planks 
had  been  dug  out  of  boggy  ground 
on  Cold  Ash  Common,  Berks.  In 
each  instance  piles  were  found  driven 
into  the  ground — at  Barton,  sup- 
ported by  large  stones ;  associated 
with  them  were  vast  quantities  of 
broken  bones  of  animals^  used  for 
food,  and  occasionally  bronze  spear- 
heads and  other  implements  nave 
been  found.  It  is  probable  that 
these  instances  belonged  to  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  the  objects  discov* 
ered  in  them  point  rather  to  the  later 
than  the  earlier  part  of  it;  to  that 
portion  which  immediately  precedes 
the  historic  period.  Compared  with 
the  lake  dwellings  of  Holderness, 
they  would  be  coeval  with  the  more 
recent  structures  in  which  the  bronze 
implements  are  found.  A  single 
example  of  a  crannoge  or  pile-dwell- 
ing has  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
Llangorse  liake,  near-  Brecon,  in 
South  Wales.  It  consists  of  an  isl- 
and of  piles  supported  by  stones;  it 
is  ninety  yards  in  circumference,  and 
situated  in  two  or  thi'ee  feet  of  water. 
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a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  piles  are 
oak^  and  show  evidence  of  having 
been  hewn  with  a  metal  adze.  Out- 
side the  island  are  groups  of  piles  of 
softer  wood,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
the  island  formed  a  central  platform, 
from  the  circumference  of  which  the 
dwellings  extended  to  the  adjacent 

f  roups  of  pile.  Lar^e  quantities  of 
ones  were  found  in  the  shallow 
water  between  the  island  and  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  bones  were 
submitted  to  the  late  Professor  Rol- 
leston,  who  found  them  to  be  en- 
tirely those  of  the  pig,  sheep,  cow, 
and  horse;  they  were  all  representa- 
ti^  of  small  animals.  The  bones  of 
the  horse,  which  was  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  were  of  two  kinds: 
one  small — probably  the  progenitor 
of  the  Welsh  pony — and  the  other  of 
a  larger  breed.  To  the  above  list 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  afterward  added 
the  red  deer  and  wild  boar.  Some 
fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in- 
terspersed witii  the  bones. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  numerous 
island  lake  dwellings  or  cranno^es 
have  been  discovered.  The  Irish 
crannoges  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  period  hidden  in  remote  antiquity 
until  comparatively  recent  times. 
In  many  instances  they  may  have 
been  deserted  for  long  periods,  and 
afterward  repaired  and  re-inhabited. 
The  remains  of  implements  of  war, 
those  used  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  others  for  personal  adornment, 
range  through  all  the  varieties  of 
stone  and  flint,  bone,  bronze,  and 
iron,  and  consist  of  daggers,  spears, 
knives  and  swords,  shears,  axes, 
querns,  beads,  pins,  combs,  brooches, 
chains,  pots,  etc.  The  amount  of 
broken  bones  left  by  the  occupiers 
is  ciiorhious,  and    instances  are  re- 


corded where  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cart-loads  have  been  removed  and 
used  as  manure  from  a  single  plat- 
form. The  ordinary  form  of  the 
Irish  crannoge  is  a  circular  or  oblong 
structure,  forming  an  island,  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  rows  of 
piles,  pointed  and  driven  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake.  Inside  the  circle 
of  piles  the  space  is  filled  with  stones, 
branches  of  trees,  and  peaty  debris. 
On  these  arM^ially  built  islands 
wooden  dwellings  were  erected. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a  cpmbina- 
tion  of  poles  and  wickerwork,  with 
boarded  floors.  In  districts  where 
wood  was  scarce  they  are  sometimes 
built  up  entirely  of  stone.  Gener- 
ally the  dwellings  were  erected  in  a 
circle  round  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  structure,  similarly  to  that  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  Wales;  in  other 
and  rare  instances  the  houses  were 
built  on  wooden  platforms  supported 
by  piles  and  brushwood,  held  in 
position  by  stones.  They  were 
erected  without  connection  with  the 
shore,  communication  being  made 
by  means  of  a  canoe,  hewn  from  the 
bole  of  a  single  tree;  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  the  canoe  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  pile  struct- 
ure, buried  in  the  peat  or  bog.  Sir 
W.  R.  Wilde,  describing  a  crannoge 
exposed  at  Lagore,  County  Meath, 
which  was  173  feet  in  diameter, 
says: 

"Tbe  circumference  of  the  circle  wat 
formed  by  upright  posts  of  black  oak, 
measuriDi?  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height;-  these 
were  mortised  into  beams  of  a  similar  ma- 
terial, laid  flat  upon  the  marl  and  sand  l)e- 
neath  the  bog,  and  nearly  16  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  The  upright  posts 
were  held  together  by  connecting  cross- 
beams, and  fastened  by  large  iron  nails; 
parts  of  a  second  upper  tier  of  posts  were 
likewise  found  resting  on  the  lower  onei^ 
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The  Apace  thus  inclosed  was  divided  into 
separate  compartments  by  septa  or  divis- 
ions that  intersected  each  other  in  differ- 
ent directions;  these  also  were  formed  of 
oaken  beams  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, joined  together  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  former,  and  in  some  cases  having 
tlieir  sides  grooved  or  rabbeted  to  admit 
htrge  panels  driven  down  between  them. 
The  interiors  of  the  ciiambers  so  formed 
were  tilled  with  bones  and  black  moory 
earth,  and  the  heap  of  bones  was  raised  up 
in  some  places  within  a  foot  of  the  sur- 
face/* 


The  animals  whose  remains  were 
thus  preserved  were  principally  oxen, 
horses,  asses,  pigs,  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  dogs,  and  foxes.  Some  human 
bones  were  also  found. 

Nearly  one  hundred  lake  dwellings 
have  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  and 
about  the  same  number  is  recorded 
as  having  received  more  or  less  at- 
tention in  Scotland.  Of  tke  latter, 
fifty  are  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
the  remainder  of  wood  and  stone 
combined,  or  other  materials.  The 
Scotch  crannoges  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars are  similar  to  those  of  [re- 
land,  and  were  probably  erected  by 
the  branch  of  the  Celtic  people  who 
migrated  northward  ;  whilst  those  of 
Ireland  and  Wales  were  the  result 
of  the  influx  of  the  Celtic  element 
in  its  extension  westward.  "The 
ordinary  construction  of  the  crannoge 
proper,"  says  Dr.  Stuart,  "was  by 
logs  of  wood  in  the  bed  of  the  lake 
supporting  a  structure  of  earth  and 
stones,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both;  the 
mass  being  surrounded  by  piles  of 
young  oak  trees  in  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  inner  row  of  which  kept 
the  island  in  shape,  and  the  external 
rows  acted  as  defences  and  break- 
waters." Dr.  Monro,  after  pro- 
longed investigation  and  experience, 
was  able  to  supplement  the  descrip- 
tion giveri  i^bove  as  follows: 


"For  defence  and  protection — ^which  I 
presume  no  one  will  doubt  were  the 
primary  objects  of  these  islands — a  small 
mossy  lake,  with  its  margin  overgrown 
with  reeds  and  grasses,  ana  situated  in  a 
secluded  locality  amidst  the  thick  meshes 
of  the  primeval  forests  of  those;  days,  would 
present  the  most  desirable  topographical 
conditions.  Having  fixed  on  such  a  lo- 
cality, the  next  consideration  would  be  the 
selection  of  materials  for  building  the 
island.  In  a  lake  containing  the  soft  and 
yielding  sediment  due  to  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  any 
heavy  substances,  as  stones  and  earth, 
would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to 
their  weight,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wood, 
provided  there  was  an  abundant  supply  at 
hand,  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  ma- 
terial that  could  be  used.  To  construct 
in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  virtually 
floating  over  a  quagmire,  a  solid,  compact 
island,  with  a  circular  area  of  100  feet  or 
more,  and  capable  of  enduring  for  centuries 
as  a  retreat  for  men  and  animals,  was  a" 
work  requiring  no  small  amount  of  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  skill  on  the  part 
of  these  early  crannoge  builders." 

Th  e  method  of  procedure  su  ggested  , 
by  Dr.  Monro  is  that  immediately 
over  the  chosen  site  a  circular  raft  of 
tninks  of  threes,  laid  above  branches 
and  brushwood,  was  formed,  and 
above  it  additional  layers  of  logs, 
together  with  stones,  gravel,  etc., 
were  heaped  up  till  the  whole  mass 
grounded.  As  this  process  went  on, 
upright  piles,  made  of  oak  and  of 
the  required  length,  were  inserted 
into  prepared  holes  in  the  structure, 
and  probably  also  a  few  were  inserted 
into  the  bed  of  the  lake.  When  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  water- 
line  was  attained,  a  prepared  pave- 
ment of  oak -beam  was  constructed, 
and  mortised  beams  were  laid  over 
the  tops  of  the  encircling  piles,  which 
bound  them  firmly  together.  When 
the  skeleton  of  the  island  was  thus 
finished,  a  superficial  barrier  of  hur- 
dles^ or  some  such  fence^  was  erected 
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close  to  the  ^ater.  Frequently  a 
wooden  gangway,  probably  sub- 
merged, stretched  to  the  shore,  by 
means  of  which  secret  access  to  the 
crannoge  could  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  a  canoe. 

The  remains  of  pile  structures 
were  exposed  near  London  Wall  in 
18fi6,  when  excavations  were  made 
for  the  foundations  of  a  wool  ware- 
house. Associated  with  the  piles 
there  was  a  large  number  of  various 
implements  of  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  together  with  Roman  coins 
and  other  objects  used  by  the  inhab- 
itants. 

The  lake  dwellings  of  Holderness 
bear  the  impress  of  greater  age  than 
any  other  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
they  are  of  sufficiently  characteristic 
structure  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  island -like  "crannagoes*'  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  The  ancient 
people  who  built  them,  having  found 
a  suitable  situation,  proceeded  to  cut 
down  large  trees  by  means  of  their 
rude  flint  axes;  these  cleared  of 
branches,  were  dragged  to  the  lake- 
side, and  in  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
were  laid  horizontally  along  the  bot- 
tom, and  held  there  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  sandy  or  peaty  shore.  The 
height  of  the  platform  was  raised  by 
means  of  smaller  trunks  and  branches 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  ai^  even 
surface  obtained  by  twigs,  gravel, 
and  sand.  On  this  there  was  prob- 
ably erected  a  number  of  huts.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  huts  there  is 
no  information.  The  several  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  so  large  an 
undertaking,  conducted  by  a  people 
possessing  no  mechanical  appliances 
and  only  the  rudest  tools,  implies  a 
large  amount  of  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion>  and  consequently  a  compara- 
tively advanced  stage  of  civilization. 


The  men  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  peaceable  and  industrious^ 
dividing  their  time  between  the 
chase  and  the  caltivation  of  the  soil; 
whilst  the  women  attended  to  house- 
hold duties,  cooked  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals caught  in  the  chase,  or  pounded 
the  corn  with  rounded  stones,  to 
make  bread.  Probably  they  spun 
the  wool-  of  sheep,  as  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  whorl-stones,  and 
made  a  coarse  cloth.  But  the  skin 
of  the  sheep  wi^h  the  wool  attached 
was  the  most  likely^  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary covering  for  the  body.  They 
appear  to  have  had  all  the  essential 
elements  of  happiness,  and,  unfet- 
tered by  the  trammels  of  the  in- 
tensely complicated  civilization  of 
their  successors  of  subsequent  cen- 
turies^ to  have  pursued  a  tranquil 
and  easy  existence.  This  picture 
has  its  shadows,  and  no  doubt  occa- 
sional disagreements  arose,  and  neigh- 
boring tribes  would  quarrel  and 
fight,  or  perhaps  combine  against 
some  more  distant  foe.  After  such 
engagements  there  is  the  probability 
that,  like  nearly  all  existing  peoples 
in  a  similar  stage  of  development  from 
rndest  barbarism,  the  captives  were 
killed  and  eaten.  The  presence  of 
the  skull  and  bones  of  a  human 
being  amongst  the  debris  found  in 
the  excavations  of  the  lake  dwelling 
at  Ulrome,  as  well  as  other  evidences 
in  the'  neighboring  wolds,  goes  a 
long  way  to  show  that  the  people 
were  cannibals. 

^Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
principal  lake  dwellings  found  in 
the  British  Islands.  It  would  be 
interesting,  did  space  permit,  to 
trace  their  relationship  with  others 
fonnd  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  with  those  the 
remains  of  which  exist  on  the  shorM 
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of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  so  ad- 
mirably investigated  and  described 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  and  whiob 
have  afljorded  so  good  an  opportunity 
for  investigation  during  the  past 
two  months  by  the  low  level  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Constance.  The 
8vf\a&  lake  dwellings  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  an  older  type  than 
those  found  in  Great  Britain,  and 
extend  throughout  the  Stone  Age, 
,the  succeeding  period  characterized 
bv  the  use  of  bronze,  and  to  the 
■earlier  stages  t>f  iron.  Dr.  Keller 
t)onsider8  that  the  Swiss  lako-dwell- 
lers  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
iRmily  which  occupied  Oenti'al 
Europe  prior  to  the  incursions  of  the 
jRomaus,  and  it  is  also  the  opinion 
-of  Dr.  Monro  and  others  that  all  the 
pile  dwellings  in  this  country  were 
erected  by  the  Celts,  or  Brit- Welsh, 
•as  they  have  been  ctyled,  who  occu- 
-pied  the  country  in  prehistoric  times. 
If  such  be  the  xact,  the  ii^elative 
3ge  of  the  struetures  iu  Holdeniess» 
;as  compared .  with  those  of  Scotland 
«nd  Ireland,  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  migration  of  that  people 
rwestward.  Their  first  access  to  the 
•country  was  gained  on  the  east  coast, 
jand  the  piltr  dwellings  found  in  the 
.•eastern  counties  sscA.  in  Yorkshire 
*were  probably  first  eitected.  As  the 
^Celts  were*  ob'iven  westward  and 
inortlnvard  by.the  ijacaisions  of  suc- 
^ceeding  nationalities,  they  crossed 
^)ver  \.Q  Wales,  IreWd,  and  Soot- 
land,  and  erected  pile  dwellings, or 
^ranuoges  in  those  eountries.  It  is 
•probable  that  the  Hold ern ess  dwell- 
ings were  in  a  si^te  of  desuetude 
before  the  historic  period;  they  con- 
tain no  traces  of  any  objectsr  6f  Ro- 
jnan  or  other  civilized  manufacture: 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Ireland 
.and  Scotland  are  knowato  Jiaye  been 


used  ae  plaoes  of  liabitation.^nd  for 
defensible  retreats  as  receutly  as  tho 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centurieai 
The  pile  dwelling  found  near  tl^ 
old  walls  of  Iiondcul  is  com])aratively 
modern  as  compared  witli  tliose  of 
Holderness,  and  is  replete  with  ob- 
jects bearing  the  impress  of  the  Ro- 
man oeeupation.  It  indicates  a 
period  when  that  part  of  tkaCitj 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
great  bog  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

It  appears  thstt  the  people  iu  those 
old  days  adapted  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  environment 
veiy  much  as  the  savage  nations  of 
the  present  day  do  in  New.Guinea, 
in  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other 
plaoes. '  Where  the  oountry  is  full 
of  lakes  .and  oi  a  wet  and  bo^y 
character,  the  inhabitants  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a 
dwelling-place  raiseil  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  tnis  has  been  do«.e  by  driv- 
ing piles  into  the  ^of  t-  ground,  and 
building  on  the  top  of  them.  At 
tlie  same  time,  their  neighbors  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  njoreiavorabla  cir- 
.cumstauces,.  have  erected  their  huts 
^n  the  adjacent  dry  .land.'-r  IF/?*^- 
ffiinsier  Jievi0ui. 


KEWNfiAH  FSMALE  CGI  ObEG^, 

•'  Colleges  for< women,  ha^e  far. some 
rtime  held  a  recognised  and  quietly 
prosperous  po&ition  of  their  owu^ 
they  have  passed  the  ratage  of  doubt- 
ful oxperiment,  nor  .oan  those  who 
go  to  them  any  lon^r  be  set  down 
as  strong-minded  individuals  who 
.haye  .stwck  out   for.  .themselves  .ja 
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line  which  could  not  safely  be  adopt- 
ed by  ordinary  people. 

The  number  of  women  students  is 
large^  and  it  is  increaai^g  ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  wi41  not  «oon  be  larger 
than  that  at  which  most  ])eople 
wonld  be  prepared  to  estimate  the 
number  of  women  possessed  of  re- 
markable individuality  in  the  whole 
of  England,  and  when  once  any 
conrse  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  a 
snfficient  number  of  oixJinary  people, 
its  character,  us  possible,  expedient, 
and  orthodox,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  pretty  well  established.  Al- 
though, l^ewever,  this  is  the  ease  to 
a  very  great  -extent  among  certain 
classes  in  England,  and  although 
there  are  numbers  of  girls—good, 
dutiful,  home-loving  girls,  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  idea  that  after 
school  will  come  college,  and  hffve 
looked  upon  the  going  to  college  as 
an  event  as  natural  as  is  to  ^theps 
their  **coniiug  out"  and  presenta- 
tion— it  is  just  as  true  that  in  an- 
other cTass  the  very  term*** women '« 
college'^  often  carnes  with  it  a.sug- 
gestion  of  something  unwomanly, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most 
curious  ignorance  exists  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution  which  4s 
thus  condemned  unheard. 

**Are  your  rooms  at  college  next 
to  vour  brother's?"  * 

**  What  timfe  do  they  put  your  bed- 
room caudles  out  at  Newnham?" 

*'Are  the  students  bound  -hv  anv 
kind  of  vow?" 

These  are  three  questions,*  arieing 
from  misconception  of  three  distinct 
kinds,  which  have  been  put  to 'me 
more  than  once  in  perfect  ^nousnees 
by  very  different  people. . 

The  first  inquirer  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  going  to  Newnham 
was  identical  with  ginng  to  King^'fl, 


or  Trinity,  and  that  women*is  col- 
leges ana  raen'e  colleges  were  one 
and  the  «ame  thing.  J[umber  two, 
on  the  other  hand,  oould  not  rise  to 
the  conception  of  anythiaig  but  a 
large  boarding-school  for  grown-up 
girls;  while  to  number  three  a  num- 
ber of  women  residing  together 
oould  suggest  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  a  convent  or  sisterhood.  In  view 
of  these  different  and  erroneous  im- 
presftions,  perhaps  some  account  of 
Newnlmm  work  and  life  as  it  actu- 
ally is  may  not  be  out  of  pladi^  for 
it  is  surely  worth  while,  even  for 
those  who,  disapproving  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  never  entertain  the  idea 
of  college  for  themselves  or  those  for 
whom  tney  are  responsible,  to  learn 
something  about  a  life  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ia  adopted  by,  and 
does  largely  influence,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  young  English- 
women. 

T  said  "Newnham  work  and  life,*' 
making  a  distinction  between  them; 
but  of  course  the  one  is  a  necessary 
part  "of  the  other,  and  in  fact  its 
raison  d^HrBy  for  the  growth  of 
Newnham  was  gradual  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  growth  of  a  desire  on 
ithe  part  of  women  for  University 
-education.  Jt  was  thus  a  case  of 
demand  and  henoe  supply. 

^It  is  seventeen  years  aeo  since  tlie 
fipst  lectures  for  4oinen%ideT.t  in 
Cambridge  were  delivered  by  Uni- 
versity men,  prominent  amon^  whom 
were  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  and 
tl>e  late  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
These  were  eagerly  attended,  and 
presently  came  an  application  from 
another  part  of  Engbnd  for  leave  to 
come  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose 
'of  attending  them.  The  request  wa& 
considered  by  those  who  manara? 
the  lectures;  .it  was.granted,  ^nd  a 
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lodging  found  for  the  applicant^ 
whose  example  was  followed  by  so 
many  others/ that  in  1871  a  house 
was  opened  for  students,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Clough,  the  present 
Principal  of  Newnham  College. 
Four  years  later,  after  more  than 
one  migration  to  larger  quarters,  it 
was  found  necessary  and  possible  to 
build  a  liall  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  increasing  number  of  students, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  red- 
brick Queen  Anne  building,  designed 
by  Mr.  Champneys,  and  known  now 
as  the  South  Hall  of  Xewnham  Col- 
lege, but  then  designated  Newnham 
Hall. 

The  South  Hall  stands  in  good- 
sized  grounds  of  its  own;  these  include 
three  tennis-courts,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  hiboititory,  and  are  separated 
by  a  road  only  from  the  North  Hall, 
a  building  in  the  same  style,  which 
was  opened  in  1879,  and  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  Vice- Principal, 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  succeeded  in 
1882  by  Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  the 
present  Vice-Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Nor  is  the  process  of  growth  yet 
completed.  About  twenty  students, 
for  whom  there  is  not  room  in  either 
of  the  old  halls  at  present,  occupy  a 
house  near  to  Newnham  College, 
known  as  the  Red  House,  and  pre- 
sided oyer  by  one  of  the  resident 
college  lecturers;  while,  adjoining 
the  North  Hall,  are  already  to  be 
seen  the  foundations  of  what  will 
probably  in  fature  be  known  as  the 
West  Hall. 

In  the  early  days  of  Newnham  the 
students  worked  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examinations,  and 
these  are  still  taken  by  the  majority 
as  preliminaries  to,  and  by  the  min- 
ority instead  of,  a  Tripos. 


It  was  in  1874  that .  the  first 
women  students  were  admitted,  in-< 
formally,  to  a  Tripos  Examination, 
and  during  the  next  six  years  thirty- 
three  more  were  examined  in  thA 
same  informal  way  and  obtained 
honors.  Their  success,  and  that  of 
the  Girton  students,  resulted  in  1881 
in  the  passing  by  the  University  of 
certain  **Grace8  which  gave  to 
women  the  ri^ht  of  admission  to  the 
Tripos  Examinations  after  keeping 
the  same  number  of  terms  at  Newn- 
,  ham  or  Girton  as  is  required  of  men 
at  their  colleges,  and  after  passing 
either  the  Previous  Examination  or 
certain  groups  in  the  Higher  Local 
Examination.  Cambridge  has  not 
yet  followed  the  example  of  the 
London  University  in  conferring 
degrees  upon  the  women  students, 
to  whom  there  is  awarded  instead  a 
certificate  stating  the  place  obtained 
in  the  Tripos. 

The  subjects  in  which  they  hav6 
obtained  honors  are :  mathematics, 
classics,  natural  science,  mofal  sci- 
ence, history,  and  mediseval  and 
modern  languages.  Of  course  the 
choice  of  a  subject  lies  with  the  in- 
dividual  student^  and  depends  upon 
her  tastes,  talents,  and  previous 
training.  In  classics  and  mathe- 
matics a  girl's  education  has  seldom 
'been  such  as  to  enable  her  to  take  a 
high  place,  although  first  classes 
have  been  obtained  m  both.  In  the 
other  subjects  she  starts  with  advan- 
tages about  equal  to  those  of  the 
men,  especially  as  regards  history 
and  modern  languages,  of  whicn 
indeed  at  eighteen  she  will  probably 
know  more  than  her  contemporary 
from  a  boy's  public  school.  A  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  class  lists 
of  1886 — ^the  only  names  in  the  first 
class    of    the    Modern    Languages 
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Tripos  bein^  those  of  two  Newnham 
stuaents,  while  another  was  brack- 
eted first  in  the  History  Tlipc^. 

A  Tripos  is  aimed  at  by  most  of 
the  students;  indeed  four-fifths  gf 
those  now  in  residence  are  preparing 
for  one;  but  it  is  in  no  way  pressed 
upon  them,  and  they  may,  if  they 
prefer  it,  take  different  groups  of 
the  Higher  Local  each  year;  or  even, 
if  their  work  is  good  and  sufficiently 
advanced,'  study  without  taking  any 
examination  at  alU  Thus  there 
shoul  I  be  no  fear  of  OTer-pressure; 
nor  has  steady  regular  work  been 
found  otherwise  than  conducive  to 
health.  That  it  really  is  conducive, 
and  in  more  instances  than  is  comr 
monly  supposed  essential,  to  health, 
is  perhaps  a  discovery  that  in  the 
case  of  many,  women  yet  remains  to 
be  made.  Another  such  discovery 
is  the  fact  that  a  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge  is  less  exhausting  than  a 
course  of  gayety  in  London,  and  that 
the  dangers  of  overwork  are  small 
compared  with  those  of  over-dancing, 
late  hours,  draughty  ball-rooms, 
etc.,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  dilate 
severely  on  the  former,  in  the  case 
of  girls,  and  ignore  the  latter,  or,  at 
all  events,  look  upon  them  as  natural 
and  inevitable.  With  regard  to  the 
advisability  ol  examinations  for 
either  men  or  women,  there  will 
always  be  two  opinions.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages^  and  that  it  is 
good — once  in  a  lifetime  at  least — 
to  make  a  definite  effort  to  achieve 
a  definite  end  of  this  description. 
Besides  this,  the  specializing  in- 
volved in  the  preuaration  for  a 
Tripos  is  particularly  valuable  to 
women,  with  their  tendency  toward 
desultoriness^  and  the  attainment  of 


a  little  of  everything^  and  nothing 
well. 

As  to  the  instruction  at  Newnham, 
it  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
partly  within,  and  partly  without 
the  college.  There  are  ^ve  resident 
women  lecturers:  one  classical,  two 
mathematical,  one  for  modern  lan- 
guages, and  one  historical,  all  of 
whom  were  formerly  students  of  the 
college.  Also  three  natural  science 
demonstrators  who  reside  in  the 
town.  licctures  are  delivered  by 
these,  and  by  University  men,  some 
of  whose  lectures  in  their  own  col* 
leges  are  also  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents. A  great  deal  is  also  done  by 
private  coaching,  which,  indeed, 
wholly  supersedes  the  lectures  dur- 
ing the  long  vacation  term,  i.e,,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August,  when  one  hall  is  open  tax 
the  reception  of  all  students  who 
wish  to  gain  the  extra  few  weeks  of 
work.  The  number  of. hours*  work 
in  the  day  varies  of  course  ^ith  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  of  the  student. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  eight 
hours  is  the  greatest,  and,  six  the 
least  amount  which  it  is  generally 
found  well  to  give  to  regular  work. 

The  day  at  Newnham  is  divided  in 
the  way  which  has  by  experience 
been  proved  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  work.  At  eight  o'clock  the  South 
Hall  bell  and  the  North  Hall  gong 
are  sounded,  and  the  students  come 
down  to  prayers  in  their  respective 
dining-halls,  that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
jority do  so,  but  attendance  is  not 
compulsory.  A  short  lesson  and 
some  collects  are  read  by  the  JPrinci- 
pal,  and  then  comes  breakt^t,  at  a 
number  of  small  tables,  each  of 
which  affords  accommodation  for 
eight.    Every    one  ait%.,  wl^ere  ^ .  she 
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likes,  excepting  that  there  is  rather 
a  strong  prejudice  among  the  etn- 
dents  in  favor  of  none  but  those  in 
their  third  or  fourth  year  going,  as 
a  general  rule  at  lea«t,  to  the  'Miigh 
table"  at  the  top  of  the  room,  where 
sit  the  Principal  and  resident  lectur- 
ers. There  is  no  ceremony  about 
breakfast;  it  Ss  a  very  cheery  meal, 
with  plenty  of  chat  and  laughter 
going  on,  students  coming  in  and 
out  almost  constantly,  late  comers 
arriving,  and  those  who  have  finished 
leaving  when  they  choose. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  latest  break- 
fast is  over,  and  the  majority  have 
settled  down  to  work,  or  gone  off  to 
their  lectures.  '  Each  student  having 
one  room  only^  as  bedroom  and  sit- 
ting-room combined,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  moming,  work 
goes  on  in  the  library,  or  in  the  sit- 
tiiiff-rooms,  of  which  there  is  one  on 
each  floor.  At  half-past  twelve  the 
bell  rings  again  for  luncheon,  a  meal 
of  the  same  informal  description  as 
breakfast.  After  luncheon  people 
play  tennis  or  fives,  or  go  to  the 
fifymnasium,  or  for  walks.  Some 
read  the  papers  in  the  library — there 
is  a  "newspaper  meeting**  at  the 
beginning  of  each  October  term, 
when  the  organs  of  every  party  alike 
are  voted  for  with  the  strictest  im- 
J)artiality.  Tea  is  in  Hall  at  the 
somewhat*  unusual  hour  of  three, 
and  after  this  comes  a  time  very 
favorable  to  steady  reading,  and  un- 
broken by  lectures,  which  seldom 
take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

At  half -past  six  is  dinner,  the  only 
formal  meal  in  the  day.  The  Prin- 
cipal asks  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents to  her  table  every  night,  no  one 
^oing  there  at  dinner  without  an 
invitation.  There  are  two  courses, 
and  the  meal  is  generally  over  in 


about  half  an  hour,  the  housekeeper 
carving  at, the  side  table  witii  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  '*'Roli"  is  kept 
by  the  entering  of  the  students' 
names  in  a  book  by  the  PrincipaPg 
private  secretary  during  dinner. 
The  students  of  one  hall  can  always 
ask  their  friends  from  the  other  to 
dine;  and  al«o  invite  acquaintjinces 
in  the  town  (ladies).  Occasionally 
too  they  can  have  a  fi-iend  .or  sister 
to  stay  with  th«m,  at  a  small  fixed 
charg^. 

The  time  after  dinner  is  spent 
variously,  according  to  the  time  of 
year.  In  the  May  term  {i.e.,  from 
April  to  June)  half-^ast  eight  is  the 
hour  for  being  m,  and  most  are  glad 
to  stay  out  of  doors  till  then;  but 
during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lcmt 
terms  there  is  no  going  •out,  except 
in  the  case  of  concerts,  etc.,  after 
half-past  six,  and  then  is  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  various  soci- 
eties, great  and  «nall,  which  I  shall 
presently  describe.  At  eight  there 
IS  tea  in  Hall  for  those  who  lik«  it, 
and  after  thai  most  people  work  for 
two  hours,  or  nn  hmir  and  u  half; 
ten  o'clock — which  is  announeed  by 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  bells  at 
the  neighboring  cnll^^eis  of  Selwyn 
and  Ridley — being  pretty  generally 
regarded  as  tlw  ?}^nai'for  leaving 
off.  There  ie,  however,  of  course, 
no  rule  as  to  the  times  and  amnunt 
of  work,  And  I  am  simply  describing 
the  habits  of  the  average  student. 
The  hour  that  follows  is  a  favorite 
time  for  visiting  and  receinng  visits 
from  friends,  and  til?o  for  on«  of  the 
great  institutions  of  Newnlram  stu- 
dent life,  namdy,  that  form  of  enter- 
tainment known  *as«  *\roeoa  party.'*' 
The  enterteinment  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  but  the  guests  enjoy  'them- 
selves.    They  iuiow  each  other^  or 
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irant  tolmow  each  other^  and  this  is 
an  opportunity;  besides,  they  have 
been  workieg  most  of  tiie  4ayaHd 
are  ready  to  oe  amused. 

The  aewnham  roenis  are  not  very 
large,  tlie  smallest  being  about  four- 
teen by  twelve,  but  it  is  wonderfal 
bow  much  ean  be  made  of  them, 
amd  what  variety  exists.  Each  is 
provided  with  a  bed  that  makes  into 
a  sofa  by  day — so  remarkably  life- 
like a  sofa,  indeed,  that  "Very  nice, 
but  where  do  the  stndents  sleep?" 
is  a  t][uestion  frequently  put  by  vis- 
itors to  the  college.  There  4s  also  a 
bureau,  table,  book-^ase,  -ehintz-oov- 
ered  box,  and  arm-diair,  -beyond 
which  any  adomuients  that  are  to 
be  seen  must  he  attributed  to  the 
occupant  herself. 

The  SBsthetie  tastes  -of  «ome  are 
manifested  by  t-he  ^age-green,  pea- 
cock blue,  or  terra-cetta-oelored  pa- 
pers tmd  chintzes  of  iheir  rooms; 
ochers  prefer  something  brighter, 
though  none,  i  believe,  have  followed 
the  advice  of  an  American  girl  who 
once  went  over  the  college  and  de- 
clared that  if  she  had  a  K>om  thera, 
^e  should^ 'fix  it  up  with  red  and 
gold."  Perhaps  tlie  rooms  never 
presents  more  ^easiffit  ^ippearaiHse 
than  in  the  evening,  when  a  oocoa 
party  is  in  €ull  swing.     At  ono  time 


discussion.  None,  however,  last 
muoh  later  than  eleven,  by  which 
time  there  is  a  certain  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  house  shall  be 
quiet,  and  after  which  any  one  who 
is  <iisturbed  by  noise  has  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  **J,P."  {Justice  of  the 
Peace),  an  officer  elected  every  term 
by  the  students  on  each  floor,  and 
-charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  quiet.  The  J. P.,  how- 
ever, is  an  exclusively  North  Hall 
institution,  I  believe. 

Of  the  societies  above  referred  to, 
the  most  important  is  the  Debating 
Society,  to  which  all  the  students 
and  college  offioiak  belong.  It  is 
managed  by  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  committee,  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  fixing  the  days  for 
the  debate,  and  of  selecting  one  of 
the  motions  put  up  on  a  board,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  in  each  hall,  so  soon 
,as  the  date  has  been  announced.  It 
is  open  to  anyone  to  put  up  a  mo- 
tion, or  to  sign  her  name  as  opposing 
ouiO  that  is  already  up.  Much  ex- 
oitenaent  prevails  wlien  the  com- 
mittee meet  to  consider  the  motions, 
and  make  their  choice,  between 
which  day  and  that  of  the  debate  a 
weeic  is  allowed  to  elapse,  so  that 
both  ppoposer  and  opposer^may  have 


games -ave  played,  at  another  stories  |^ime  to  prepare  tneir  «ipeeches. 
told ;  one  hostess  will  insist  upon  the  ^  ^  ' 
recitation  of  something  in  prose  or 
verse  by  :every  guest;  while  another 
provides  cliestnuts  for  their  amuse- 
ment; or,  on  fit.  ©lement'«  Eve, 
apples,  suspended  ffom  the  mantel- 
piece by  a  string,  -and  drc^pin^, 
when  roasted  t^brough,  into  the  basin 
below.  These  are  the  larger,  noisier 
kind  of  parties;  plenty  ^  Himaller, 

2nieter  ones,  there  are,  at  which  a 
aw  inends  will  meet   for  Jalk  or 


Debates  always  take  place  on  a  Sat- 
ucday,  and  visitors,  both  Girton 
students  and  ladies  from  Cambridge^ 
are  invited  for  seven.  The  dinin^- 
hall  of  the  North  Hall  is  on  suck 
loccasions  as  full  as  it  can  foe,  an  or- 
ganized detachment  of  students  un- 
dertaflcingto  bring  down  chairs  from 
the  lecture  rooms  and  to  decorate 
the  hall  with  plants. 

The  president  sits  in  state  on  a 
.raised  seat  at  one  end  of  the  joobq^ 
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the  vice-president  and  secretary  be- 
low her,  and  the  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  other  college  dig- 
nitaries occupying  arm-chairs  at  the 
same  end.  The  proceedings  begin 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  debate  by  the  secretary,  after 
which,  and  when  business  motions, 
if  there  are  any,  hare  been  discussed, 
the  proposer  and  opposer  make  tlieir 
formal  speeches,  and  the  debate  is 
opened .  Any  one  may  speak,  though 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  and 
there  is  generally  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion. No  speech  may  be  read, 
or  last  longer  than  ten  minutes, 
excepting  those  of  the  proposer  and 
opposer.  The  motions  discussed  are 
of  all  kinds  and  classes,  the  follow- 
ing being,  perhaps,  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative selection  of  those  of  the 
last  few  years: — . 

"Life  without  leisure  is  life  misspent:" 
carried  by  a  small  majoritv. —  "That  So- 
cialism is  the  only  remedy  for  existing 
evils:*'  lost  by  71  against  14  votes: — 
"War  between  civilizca  nations  is  never 
justifiable:'*  lost.  —  "That  we  are  belter 
tlian  our  grand-mothers:"  carried. — 
"That  in  the  present  day  plainer  living 
would  conduce  to  higher  thinking:"  car- 
ried. —  "That  the  training  of  teachers  as 
such  is  undesirable:"  lost. 

In  each  of  the  two  last  Lent  terms 
an  inter-collegiate  debate  has  been 
held  at  Girton  with  great  success. 
The  motions  discussed  were: — 

"That  hero-worship  is  injurious  to  both 
the  worshiper  and  the  worshipeil;"  and 
"That  college  life  tends  to  develop  the 
selfish  at  the  expense  of  the  unselfish  side 
of  Uie  character:"  both  of  which  were 
lost. 

On  ordinary  debate  nis;hts  at 
Newnbam  the  debate  is  closed  by  the 
president,  who  calls  upon  the  pro- 
poser to  make  her  rely,  after  which 
the  votes  are  taken,  and  the  result 


declared.  The  evening  generally 
ends  with  dancing  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  many  a  cocoa  party,  at 
which  nothing  but  re-discussions  of 
the  motion  are  to  be  heard.    . 

Another  no  less  flourishing  insti- 
tution is  the  Political  Club»  which 
meets  every  Monday  night  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  South  Hall  for  the 
discussion  of  political  questions  ex- 
clusively. The  sittings-  of  this 
^'Honorable  House,"  as  it  is  scriipu* 
lously  termed  by  its  members,  only 
last  for  an  hour,  but  are  extremely 
animated.  There  is  an  orthodox 
speaker,  government,  and  opposi- 
tion. The  prime-  minister  is  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  whenever  a  dissolution  oc- 
curs, and  she  and  her  cabinet  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
Bills — a  weighty  undertaking,  es- 
pecially when  a  division  of  opinion 
exists,  on  which  occasion  a  ''cabinet 
council"  has  been  known  to  occupy 
the  time  between  dinner  and  tea  for 
three  consecutive  evenings.  How- 
ever, every  third  Monday  is  set  apart 
for  private  members. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
House  is  Liberal,  >>  hich  is  perhaps 
strange,  considering  the  extremely 
opposite  tendencies  of  undergradu- 
ates taken  as  a  body;  but  there  has 
JJiitherto  been  a  determined  minority 
I  of  Conservatives,  who  have  on  occa- 
sion been  known  to  combine  with 
the  Radicals  below  the  gangway,  and 
oveiturn  the  government!  The  said 
Radicals,  by  the  bye,  introduced  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  Home 
Rule  some  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  It 
was,  however,  opposed  and  defeated 
by  the  Liberal  Government  of  that 
day.  Great  interest  is  felt  in  the 
Political  Club,  which  at  one   time 
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had  an  agent  in  London — the  sister 
of  a  student — to  telegraph  news  that 
could  thos  be  learned  sooner  than  if 
the  papers  were  waited  for.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum, and  -great  was  the  excitement 
and  applause  when,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  sittings  of  the  House,  a 
telegram  arrived  with  the  ne'ws  that 
it  was  thought  Gordon  might  still 
be  holding  out  in  the  citadel. 

Nearly  all  the  students  belong  to 
the  Political  Club,  next  in  impor- 
tance to  which  is  the  Musical  Society,. 
the  weekly  practice  of  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  organist  of  King's 
College.  The  number  of  musical 
students  naturally  varies  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  is  always  a  fair 
number.  '  8ome  attend  the  Uni- 
versity lectures  on  the  theory  of 
music,  though  only  one,  I  believe, 
has  studied  music  exclusively.  A 
few  belong  to  the  University  as  well 
as  the  Newnham  Musical  Society, 
and  attend  the  practices  of  both. 

Other  clubs  are,  the  "  Modern 
Languages,*'  **Historical,"  "Classi- 
cal,'* "Natural  Sciences,"  "Moral 
Sciences^*'  etc.,  which  meet  at  vary- 
ing intervals  for  the  reading  of  pa- 
pers and  discussions.  There  is  a 
**Sunday  Society,'*  at  which,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  a  paper  on  some 
subiect,  either  religious  or  moral,  is 
read  and  discussed;  and  an  "Edu- 
cational Society,"  where  the  like  is 
done  with  subjects  connected  with 
education. 

Smaller  societies  for  the  reading 
of  poetry  in  general,  of  Browning  in 
particular^  of  German  plays,  of 
English  novels,  etc.,  are  of  course 
perpetually  being  formed  and  drop- 
ped. The  longest  lived,  perhaps,  of 
these  is  a  "Sharp  Practice"  society 
for  the  debates^  known  as  the  "In- 


capables,"  and  possessing  rather 
curious  rules.  The  members  meet 
after  dinner  in  the  president's  room, 
each  bringing  with  her  a  motion, 
to  which  no  name  is  signed.  One 
of  these  motions  the  president  draws 
at  random,  and  reads  out,  annoujic- 
ing  that  "the  motion  before  the 
House  this  evening  is  so  and  so.'* 
Two.  minutes  of  solemn  silence  fol- 
low, after  Avhich  the  president  draws 
the  name  of  one  of  the  members, 
also  at  random,  and  calls  upon  her 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  motioja, 
three  minutes  being  the  shortest, 
five  the  longest  allowed  for  any 
speech.  The  next  person  whose  name 
is  drawn  has  to  speak  against  tlie 
motion,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
the  close  of  the  debate,  when  those 
whose  fate  it  haa  been  to  speak 
against  their  convictions  may  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  votiiig  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  All  Kinds  of 
ludicrous  motions  are  discussed  with 
perfect  gravity  by  this  society;  one 
spirited  debate,  for  instance,  having 
taken  place  on  the  proposition  "that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  to  hire  Conservatives  at  a 
small  but  regular  salary  for  use  at 
the  Political  Club.** 

An  unfailing  source  of  amusement 
is  found  in  the  members,  of  whom 
there  are  usually  more  than  one, 
who  dutifully  stand  up  during  the 
allotted  time  without  ever  getting 
beyond  the  prefatory  address  to  the 
president,  "Madam!**  ejaculated  at 
intervals  with  diminishing  emphasis; 
the  president's  grave  "I  must  re- 
mind the  honoraWe  member  that  she 
has  already  spoken,  for  three  min- 
utes," being  hailed  with  the  unsym- 
Sathetic  laughter  of  the  House, 
lue  well-tried  expedient  is  for  a 
speaker  to  think  of  all  the  arguments 
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on  the  Bide  with  which  she  really 
sympathizes^  and  dnly  produce  them, 
whatever  be  the  aide  for  which  she 
has  to  speak— only,  should  it  chance 
to  be  the  wrong  one,  concluding  with 
the  remark,  "Such,  Madam,  are  the 
arguments  which  will,  I  foresee,  be 
brought  forward  by  my  opponents. 
I  should  proceed  to  refute  them,  did 
the  ,time  permit;  but  I  see  the  presi- 
dent's eye  upon  her  watch,"  etc., 
until  the  five  minutes  have  really 
elapsed. 

During  the  winter  months  danc- 
ing takes  place  every  Thursdav 
evening,  after  dinner,  in  the  North 
Hall,  and  occasionally  the  students 
get  up  a  fancy  ball  among  themselves. 
This  entertamment  is  only  announ- 
ced the  day  before  it  takes  place,  so 
that  the  expenditure  of  time  upon 
the  dresses  is  by  no  means  consiaer- 
able,  though  the  very  reverse  is  true 
of  the  ingenuity  displayed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Fire-brigade,  which  is  carefully  or- 
ganized in  each  Hall,  and  holds 
regular  practices,  both  with  the  hose 
and  bucKcts.  An  alarm  practice  is 
also  occasionally  held,  the  summons 
being  given  by  the  blowing  of  a 
terrifically  loud  horn  by  the  captain. 
I  remember  the  stampede  that  took 
place  all  over  the  house  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  an  unfortunate  lieutenant 
of  the  brigade  blew  the  said  horn  by 
mistake,  having  "only  meant  to  see 
whether  she  could  make  it  sound." 

The  principal  out-door  amusements 
are  lawn -tennis  and  fives,  although 
comparatively  few  are  found  to  pat- 
ronize the  latter.  There  is  a  col- 
lege tennis  club,  which  plays  Girton 
every  year  for  a  silver  cup,  and  in 
the  long  vacation  sends  a  champion 
to  play  with  one  from  Girton,  against 
Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls, 


the  Oxford  colleges^  The  two  halls 
also  play  each  other  every  term,  and 
the  iriendly  competition  thus  in- 
duced is  one  ol  the  advantages  of 
the  existence  of  two  separate  build- 
ings;, there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  stndeuts  resilient  in  eaeh^  who 
are  o)i  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
constantly  meet  at  iectsres,  debates, 
and  on  dancing  nights^  although 
the  same  possibilities  of  intimacy  do 
not  of  course  exist  as  between  those 
who  live  under  the  same  roof.  That 
a  student  should  feel  especial  affec- 
tion for  the  hall  in  which  her  lot 
happens  to  be  cast  is  but  natural, 
and  each  has  its  own  advantages — 
the  South  Hall  possessing  the  library, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  chemical 
laboratory;  the  North,  the  lecture- 
rooms,  the  largest  diniug-hall,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  tennis  ix>urt8. 
The  number  of  students  in  the 
South  Hall  is  at  present  forty,  in  the 
North  Hall  fiftv- three,  the  Red 
House  twenty.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodation for  fifty  in  the  new 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  North  Hall  by  a  covered  passage. 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of 
"out  students,"  z.€.,  women  living 
with  their  parents  or  guardians  in 
Cambridge;  or  else,  being  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  lodgings  approved 
by  the  Principal  of.  the  college. 
Among  the  students  are  often  to  be 
found  women  from  America  and  the 
colonies,  who  are  always  most  wel- 
come; the  daughters  of  the  poet 
Longfellow  were  in  residence  for 
several  terms* 

Apart  from  the  apparatus  of  lec- 
tures and  examinations  which  I  have 
described,  and  which  might,  in  part 
at  all  events,  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
it  seems  impossible  to  overrate,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the 
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advantages  of  Cambridge  itself  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  women 
students. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  education 
does  not  consist  in  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations,  but  tlie  fact  would  ap- 
pear to  be  overlooked  b^  those  who^ 
though  not  denying  their  usefulness 
and  admissibility  for  women,  would 
have  them  provided  at  what  they 
consider  a  safe  distance  from  a  uni- 
versity town.  Such  persons  do  not 
reflect,  for  one  thin^  on  the  addi- 
tional interest  that  is  imparted  by 
the  mere  fact  of  living  in,  and  be- 
coming connected  witn,  a  place  full 
of  the  ancient  traditions  of  learning, 
and  of  the  memories  of  great  men — 
a  place,  in  shorty  with  a  history  of 
its  own.  It  was  Arnold's  great 
regret  for  Bugby  that  it  had  no 
historic  past  like  that  of  Eton 
and  Winchester.  Let  the  women 
students  then  share  the  advantages 
conferred  by  the  historic  past  and  his- 
toric beauties  of  Cambridge.  They 
are  indeed  in  this  century  for  the 
first  time  college  students ;  found- 
resses they  have  often  been.  The 
colleges  of  St.  John's,  Christ's,  Sid- 
ney, Clare,  Pembroke,  and  Queens' 
were  all  founded  by  women,  and  it 
is  not  more  than  just  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  benefits 
conferred  by  their  predecessors  of 
centuries  ago. 

Many  mothers,  however,  dislike 
the  idea  of  their  daughters  resprting 
to  the  same  place  Qf  education  as 
their  sons,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked  whether  *  difficulties"  are  not 
sometimes  caused  by  the  proximity 
of  the  men's  colleges.  To  this  the 
answer  is  emphatically  in  the  nega- 
tive: such  difficulties  do  not  practi- 
cally arise. 

There  are    no  regulations   as    to 


where,  and  where  n'ot,  the  students 
may  walk:  they  attend  the  services 
at  King's  Chapel,  at  town  churches, 
or  the  Nonconformist  chapels,  just 
as  do  other  ladies  resident  in  the 
town,  and  they  go,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  many  of  the  college  lectures 
as  naturally  as  they  would  to  a  pub- 
lic lecture  or  concert  in  London, 
where  the  audience  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  one  sex..  As  to  paying 
visits  in  college  rooms,  this  they  do 
on  the  same  terms  as  would  the 
daughters  of  residents  in,  or  visitors 
to,  Cambridge — namely,  with  a 
chaperon,  either  the  Principal  or  one 
of  the  lecturei-8,  who  are  always  most 
ready  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of 
invitations  to  tea,  etc.  This  same 
rule  applies  in  the  case  of  a  brother, 
who,  however,  may  take  his  sister 
for  a  walk  whenever  he  pleases,  or 
visit  her  at  Newnham,  of  coui*8e  on 
the  understanding  that  no  other 
students  are  present  at  the  time. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  place 
itself,  another  obvious  advantage  is 
the  possibility  of  intercourse  with 
cultured  men  and  women,  of  hear- 
ing, at  least  occasionally,  the  best 
lecturers,  the  best  preachers,  the 
best  musicians.  And  apart  from  all 
this,  and  the  interest  and  attachment 
to  Cambridge  which  it  awakens, 
there  exists  among  the  students  a 
very  strong  and,  as  I  think,  ennob- 
ling loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  col- 
lege itself,  and  to  those  to  whose 
patient,  unselfish  labors  it  owes  its 
existence;  the  character  of  its  found- 
ers and  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
carried  on  their  work,  together  with 
the  ftict  tlmt  wealth  has  been  the 
very  smallest  factor  in  its  growth, 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  precious 
heritage  and  undying  source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  future  geuerutious 
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of  students.  The  latent  enthusiasm 
that  exists  breaks  forth  especially 
each  year  on  the  24th  of  February, 
which  is  kept  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  were  passed  the 
Graces  giving  to  women  a  recognized 
position  in  the  University  Then 
windows  are  illuminated,  speeches 
made,  names  cheered,  and  full  de- 
pression is  given  to  that  corporate 
feeling,  that,  loyalty  and  love  for 
something  besides  individuals,  which 
women  often  miss,  but  which  is  pei'- 
haps  as  good  for  them  as  it  is  for 
men. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  "leisured  class" 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  cor- 
porate life  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  Perhaps,  as  regards  its  male 
section,  no  class  in  England  wholly 
'  deserves  such  a  title  ;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  women.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  home  duties  and 
work  among  the  poor,  but  the  sup- 
ply is  not  eqaal  to  the  demand. 
Granted  that  these  come  first,  it  is 
not  every  home  or  every  parish  that 
affords  scope  sufficient  for  the  ener- 
gies of,  for  instance,  a  large  family 
of  grow  a -up  girls,  most  of  whom,  if 
in  a  slightly  different  class  of  life, 
would  take  to  work  of  some  kind  as 
a  matter  of  coarse. 

The  greater  part  of  the  students 
at  Newnham  have  been  educated  at 
high  schools,  and  intend  to  become 
teachers  in  them  when  the  college 
course  is  over.*    Some  have  already 

*  Of  the  355  former  studeuts  whose 
names  are  on  the  college  books  from 
October  1871  to  June  1886,  about  170  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  30  being  head  mis- 
tresses,  101  assistant-mistresses  in  -high 
schools  either  in  Knj^iand  or  the  colonies; 
13,  including  the  Vice -Principal,  are  on 
the  staff  of  the  college;  1  is  Principal  of 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  for  women 


taught,  and  thus  saved  up  money  for 
the  refreshment  of  three  years' 
learning.  Why  do  not  women  of 
quite  the  upper  ranks  oftener  study 
with  the  same  object?  The  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  any  but  the  lowest 
classes,  whom  they  have  taught  in 
Sunday  schools,  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  honorable  and 
enviable  occtipation,  for  whicli  evei-y 
bit  of  refinement  and  good  breeding 
they  may  have  makes  them  the  more 
fit;  but  surely,  for  the  sake  of  all, 
this  is  a  pity,  and  a  day  should  come 
when  the  position  of  mistress  in  a 
public  school  will  be  considered  just 
as  possible  and  creditable  to  a  wom- 
an, however  high  her  social  status, 
as  is  that  of  master  to  a  man. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  idea  of 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  two  or  three  years  of  col- 
lege life  are  of  great  value  in  them- 
selves. Besides  the  advantage  of 
real  definite  study  under  the  most 
favorable  circum^uces,  there  is,  I 
think,  infinitely  much  to  be  gained 
of  experience,  of  self-knowledge,  of 
tolerance  and  sympathy,  and  at  the 
same  time  definiteness  of  opinion, 
from  the  being  thrown  into  the  so- 
ciety of  a  number  of  women  of  widely 
differing  class  and  thought,  yet  united 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  life 
and  pursuit.  Nowhere  else  perhaps 
are  people  valued  so  entirely  for  what 
they  are.  At  home  a  woman  is  the 
squire's  daughter^  or  the  clergy- 
man's, or  the  doctor's,  and  treated 
accordingly  by  her  acquaintance;  at 
college  her  position  is  of  no  conse* 
quence;  her  disposition,  as  mani- 
fested to  othera,  of  the  greatest. 
This  is  very  wholesome,  nor  does  it 

teachers;  5  are  professors  and  lecturers 
in  American  colleges,  and  1  is  Directress 
of  the  Victoria  Lyceum  at  Berlin. 
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mean  that  there  is  antagonism  to 
rank  or  station  and  so  on  in  them- 
Belves,  simply  that  they  are  factors 
which  are  ignored  as  having  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  college  life.  This 
is  more  the  case  at  Newnham  than 
in  the  men's  colleges,  where  there  is 
an  aristocracy  of  school  if  of  nothing 
else,  and  public  school  men  are  often 
apt  to  think  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  make  acquaintance  with  those 
who  have  been  educated  elsewhere. 
In  this  respect  the  advantage  is,  I 
think,  with  Newnham,  as  also  in 
the  greater  simplicity  of  the  college 
an-angements  and  life  led,  and  in 
the  fact  that,  at  present  at  least, 
study  is  in  all  cases  the  real,  as  well 
as  the  professed  object  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Conceit  is  what  many  fear  as  the 
result  of  a  higher  education,  but 
experience  proves  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  it  is  a  "little  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  **  dangerous 
thing.'*  It  is  the  clever  member  of 
a  home-bred  family  who  is  the 
iH^adiest  victim  to  this  failing,  the 
girl  who  has  never  left  her  own 
circle  whose  story  has  been  accepted 
by  a  magazine,  or  who  has  passed 
one  Local  examination — not  a  stu- 
dent who  k^ows  what  real  work  is, 
and  has,  moreover,  constantly  before 
her  eyes,  not  only  those  who  have 
merely  done  better  than  herself,  but 
also  some  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  the  particular  branch  of  study 
she  h:is  chosen  to  adopt.  Nor  is 
success  a  guage  of  popularity;  good 
work  is  always  reverenced,  and  this 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  fruits  of 
the  life ;  but  kindly  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  are  of  sucn  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  place  (as  of  every  other  place) 
than  brilliancy,  that  there  is  no  fear 


of  the  possessor  of  this  last  alone 
being  unduly  elevated  by  the  respect 
she  receives. 

The  tone  of  the  college  is  nnqnes- 
tionably  good;  there  is  a  healthy, 
hearty  interest  in  the  work,  a  genuine 
satisfaction  in  the  success  of  others, 
great  readiness  to  afford  help  to 
those  who  need  it.  An  intelligent 
interest  exists  too  in  subjects  un- 
connected with  the  work;  there  is  a 
general  feeling  against  much  dis- 
cussion of  **shop,*'  and  plenty  of 
sensible  talk  may  be  heard  in  Hall 
and  at  gatherings  of  the  students — 
sensible  nonsense  too,  with  a  re- 
markable absence  of  gossip.  The 
age  of  the  students  is,  of  course,  not 
that  of  school  girls,  none  being  ad- 
mitted younger  than  eighteen,  while 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  other  side. 
Tn  the  October  term  of  1883,  the 
avemge  age  was  twenty-two  in  the 
North  Hall,  and  tvventy-four  in  the 
South,  while  there  ave  generally  in 
residence  some  students  a  good  deal 
older  than  thia* 

It  is  on  the  question  of  religion 
that  anxiety  is  perhaps  most  often 
felt  when  the  desirability  of  college 
life  for  women  is  considered. 
There  is  among  Church  people  the 
objection  to  unsectarianism ;  and 
among  others  as  well,  an  impression 
that  all  sorts  of  loose  speculations 
must  be  rife  in  such  a  place,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  girl 
to  spend  three  years  there  without 
the  risk  of  having  her  opinions,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unsettled. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  Newnham 
is  unsectarian,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
is  obvious  when  the  circumstances 
of  its  foundation  are  considered. 
The  same,  however,  is  also  true 
nowadays  of  the  old  foundations, 
so  that  the  objection,  if  it  be  one^ 
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applies-  equally  to-  both^  An  objec- 
tion, no  doubt,  it  would  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  eamest-qiinded  Churclimen 
and  Nonconformists  alike,  if  it 
caused  laxity  and  indiHerence  te 
religion.  But  experience  proves 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
Principles  become  clearer,  more 
definite,  are  more  higkly  valued  when 
brought  into^  contact  w^th  their  op- 
posites*  The  contact  must  come 
later  on  in  life;  persons  of  different 
denominations  must  woi'k  more  or 
less  side  by  side.  It  is  better  that 
the  tolerance  which  alone  can  insure 
harmoriv  should  be  learned  in  college 
days,  when  all  are  bound  together 
bv  the  tie  of  a  common  life  and  in- 
terest.  Especially  true  would  this 
seem  to  be  in  the  case  of  women. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Council 
of  the  college  are  anxious  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  uusectarian  should 
not  afford  a  pretext,  which  would 
otherwise  not  exist,  for  neglect  of 
religious  observances.  Hence  a  house 
rule  to  the  effect  that  "students 
are  expected  to  inform  the  Prin- 
cipal what  place  of  "worship  they 
choose  for  regular  attendance." 
And  as  indifference  to  religion  is  far 
from  being  a  characteristic  of  the 
place,  so  is  any  antagonism  to  it 
among  those  whose  views  are  Agnos- 
tic. That  there  are  such  it  is  true, 
but  their  presence  is  no  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  large  society;  and 
far  from  gratuitously  obtruding 
their  opinions,  they  treat  the  be- 
liefs of  others  with  the  fullest  regard 
and  revereijce.  There  is  no  disj>osi- 
tion  to  rush  lightly  into  the  discus- 
sion of  serious  matters  of  this  class; 
they  are  by  common  consent  avoided 
at  all  public  debates,  and  no  doubt 
this  public  reserve  is  not  without 
its  effect  upon  private  discussion. 


A  girl  with  no  bent  toward 
speculative  inquiry  might,  I  believe, 
pass  through  her  three  years  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  any; 
while  for  athcHightful  mind  that  will 
somehow  or  other  think  out  things  for 
itself,,  it  is  surely^more  wholesome 
to  mix  freely  with  others  of  the  same 
atamp.  There  will  be  a  better  chance 
thus  of  its  finding  the  standing 
ground  which  it  will  at  all  events 
never  take  for  granted  on  the  word 
of  otlvers.  A  girl  of  this  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  will  find  at  college  that 
she  is  no  rcrra  avi»,  and  this  is  a 
useful  discovery.  At  home  she  is 
possibly  the  only  one  who  has  been 
led  to  question  the  doctrines  in 
which  all  alike  have  been  brought 
up.  At  college  she  will  see  these 
doctrines  earnestly  believed  in,  earn- 
estly acted  up  to,  by  persons  vvh<^ 
have  passed  tnrough  tlie  same  phase 
as  herself — persons  of  whoso  intel- 
lectual 8U}3eriority  she  can  feci  no 
doubt. 

I  have  tried  in  this  account  to 
give  my  own  impressions  of  Newn- 
nam  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  after 
a  residence  of  three  years,  hoping 
that  it  may  help  to  interest  some  in 
a  college  that  does  good  work,  and 
is  much  loved  by  all  connected  with 
it. — Eva.  Knatchbull-Hugessen", 
in  Tlie  Nineteenth  Ce7itury. 


COLERIDGE'S    "ODE    TO    WORDS- 
WORTH.'* 

There  are  few  lines  in  the  loftier 
walks  of  English  poetry  better  known 
than  theso  following: — 

"  O  ItHdyl  we  receive  but  what  we  glye^ 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live: 
Ours  is  lier  wedding  garment,  ours  her 
sliroudL" 
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Bnt,  as~  is  tbe  ease  with  many  an- 
other familiar  quotation,  they  are 
better  known  than  is  the  splendid 

?oem  in  which  they  are  to  be  focind. 
'hey  occur  in  Celeridge's  ode  De- 
jection— not,  as  iisuttUy  cited,  **Ode 
to  Dejection^"  which  by  no  means 
descrilKjs  it.  Dfejection  is  indeed 
the  topic  of  the  poem,  but  not  the 
personified  object  of  it. 

The  history  of  thiff  poem  is  ih^ 
teresting.  tt  was  written,  as  the 
poet's  daugliter  tells  us  in  her  edi- 
tion of  the  Biographia  Liter  aria,  on 
April  4,  1802.  Coleridge  had  then 
becir  living  since  the  summer  of  1800 
at  Grreta  Mall,  near  Keswick,  the 
house  to  be  afterward  honorably 
distinguished  as  the-  long  residence 
of  Southey.  The  house,  when  Cole- 
ridge took  it,  was .  partitioned  off 
into  two  dwelling  -  places,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  owner 
and  landlord.  Coleridge  was  at- 
tnicted  to  the  Lake  country,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  the'  circumstance 
that  Wordsworth  was  only  twelve 
miles  off  at  Grasmere. 

Coleridge  had  been  writing  more 
or  less  regularly  for  the  morning 
Post  before  he  went  to  reside  at 
Greta  Hall,  and  he  continued  to  do 
so  for  several  years.  The  poem  on 
Dejection,  written  in  April  of  the 
year  1802,  remained  unprinteJ  for 
just  six  months,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Pout  of  Odtober  4, 
1802,  and  then  remained  uncollected 
and  unacknowledged  by  its  author 
until  the  publication  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Leaves  in  1815.  The  lines  just 
cited  are  certainly  the  best  known 
in  the  whole  poem,  though  it 
abounds  in  passages  of  rare  elo- 
quence and  beauty.  Hence  the 
"Lady"  there  addressed  is  closely 
associated   in  our  minds  with   thje 


poem  and  its-  author.  And  it  is 
thevefere  the;  more  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  version  of  the  ode 
as  first  printed  the  Lady  does  not 
appear,  her  place  being  filled 
throughout  by  a  certain  *'Ednrrand,*' 
to*  whom  the  poem  is  rirtually  ad- 
dressed. Those  who  will  refer  to 
the  fonr-volumed  edition  of  Col- 
eridge's poem*  wiU  find  a  record  of 
the-  fact,  and  in  the  notes  certain 
other  Tariations  between  the  first 
text  of  the  poem  and  that  afterward 
given  in  the  Sibylline  Leaves,  The 
principal  variations  may  be  supplied 
without  reference  if  the  reader  re- 
members to'  substitute  "Edmund*' 
for  **Jjady"  whei-e  the  latter  woi'd 
occurs,  and*  to  alter  the  personal  and 
other  proiKHins — **he''  for  "she," 
and  80  forth — in  due  accord. 

Thus,  iit  the  second  stanza  or 
strophe  of  the  ode  we  shall  read 
thus: — 

"  O  Edmund  r  m  t]ia»  wap  and  hearUess 
mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  3'onder  throstle 
woo'd. 
All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Fttve  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green.  *^ 

And  the  fifth  section  of  the  ode 
will  run  as  folio  vs: — 

'*  O  pure  of  heart  r  thou  needst  not  ask.  of 

rac 
What  this  strong  Biuaic  in  the  soul  may 

bel 
Wbat,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,,  this  fair  luminous 

mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty -making  power. . 
Joy,  virtuous  Edbrand!  joy  that  ne'er 

was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  ahd  in  their  purest 

hour. 
Life  and  Tife*s  effluence,  cloud  at  once 

and  shower, 

♦  Published  by  Pickering  in  1877. 
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Joy,  Edmnnd!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Wiiicli  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in 

dower — 
A  new  E^rth  and  new  Heaven 
Undreamt  of   by  the   sensual  and  the 

proud." 

But  it  is  when  we  arrive  at  the 
conduding  lines  of  the  ode  that  we 
find  the  most  significant  divergence 
between  the  two  versions.  In  the 
latter  text  five  lines  have  disappeared 
from  the  earlier;  and  by  restoring 
these  we  find  the  ode  originally  end- 
ing thus: — 

**  'Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have 

1  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils 

keep  I 
Visit  him,  gentle  Sleep!   with  wings  of 

healing. 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain- 

birth, 
Hay  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  his 

dwelling. 
Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  sleep- 
ing Earth. 
With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 
And  sing  liis  loity  song,  and  teach  me  to 

rejoice! 
O    Edmund,  friend    of    my  devoutest 

choice, 
O  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy 

care 
By  tlie  immenscness  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  set'sl  everywhere, 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voioe: 
To  him  may  all  things  live  from  pole  to 

pole, 
Their  life  the  etldving  of  his  living  soul. 

O  simple  spirit,'guided  from  above! 
Dear  Edmund!  friend  devoutest  of  my 

choice, 
Thus   may  St  thou   ever,  evermore   re- 

joice 

Now  the  question  at  once  presents 
ii«elf — who  was.  the  "Edmund"  of 
the  poem  as  originally  conceived? 
The  passages  afterward  omitted 
seem  to  mark  him  out  as  a  more 
real  person  than  the  shadowy  "Lady" 
substituted    for     him.      The    mere 


name  of  Edmund  tells  nothing, 
suggests  nothing.  Coleridge  was 
fond  of  the  name,  using  it  else- 
where for  imaginary  personages  iu 
his  song.  But  there  is  soniething 
in  the  almost  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  the  language  liere  employed, 
and  in  the  definiteness  of  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  him,  that  prevent 
our  regarding  him  as  a  mere  poetical 
device,  a  lav  figure  about  whom  the 
verses  might  be  draped.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  Coleridge's  dearest 
friend,  as  a  poet  of  noblest  aims, 
and  as  one  to  wliom  especially  the 
"pure  heart"  and  the  deep  com- 
munion with  Nature  have  brought  a 
joy  "undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and 
the  proud."  Was  there  any  one  of 
whom  all  this  might  be  told  with 
pre-eminent  truth?  Certainly  there 
was,  and  the  man  was  Wordsworth. 
Since  the  two  poets  first  met  five 
years  before,  the  influence  of  no 
other  personal  friend  over  Coleridge 
could  be  described  in  the  terms  us»d 
in  this  poem.  Wordsworth  was  be- 
yond question  his  dearest  frietid  and. 
liis  poetic  master.  It  was  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  -mind  and  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  that  had  caused  the 
younger  poet  to  rise  above  the  plain- 
tive melodiousness  of  Bowles  into 
altogether  different  regions  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

Reading  over  again  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  ode  (v;hich  is  really  an 
Ode  to  Edmund,  though  its  subject 
is  the  poet's  own  state  of  mind), 
we  discover,  I  think,  a  fresli  interest 
in  it,  as  well  as  some  other  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  "Ed- 
mund." We  cannot  be  wrong,  for 
instance,  in  recognizing  a  distinct 
allusion  to  Wordsworth's  Lucy  Gray, 
the  "solitary  child,"  in  the  seventh 
section  of  the  ode.      The  raving  of 
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the  wind  recalls  4he  '  poet  from 
tlioagbts  of  his  own  amictions  to 
hsten  to  this  new  voice.  He  bears 
at  first  in  the  storm-blasts  the  * 'rush- 
ing of  U  host  in  rout,  with  groans  of 
trampled  men,"  and  tlien  the 
tempest  modulates  into  a  gentler 
key  of  sadness: — 

"But  hiisli!  there  is  a  pause  of  deex)e9t 
silence. 
And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing 
crowd. 
With  groans  and  tremulous  shudderings 
— all  ia  over. 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less 
deep  and  loud — 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  tempered  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender 
lay. 
Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild 
Not  far  from  home,  but  &he  hath  lost  her 

way: 
And  now  monns  loud  in  bitter  grief  and 

fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,   and  hopes  to 
make  her  mother  hear." 

Here  the  graceful  indirect  compli- 
ment to  his  friend  "as  Otway's  self 
had  framed  the  tender  lay:"  the 
words  "lonesome  wild,"  borrowed 
from  the  last  stanza  but  one  of 
"Lucy  Gray:"  the  reference  to  the 
"bridge  of  wood,  a  furlong  from 
their  door,"  which  the  child  had 
reached  unconsciously  after  her  long 
wanderings,  in  the  line, 

"  Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 
way," 

all  point  beyond  doubt  to  the  poem 
written  by  Wordsworth  when  in  Ger- 
many, and  published  in  the  second 
volume  ot  Lyrical  Ballads,  in  1800. 
'  There  is  yet  one  other  piece  of 
circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the 
identity  of  "Edmund"  that  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  ad- 
duced.     It   occurs   in    a  letter  of 


Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  bear- 
ing date  October  9,  1802,  live  days 
(that  is  to  say)  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Ode  in  the  Morning  Post. 
The  letter  is  in  Latin,  a  freak  in 
which  Lamb  occasionally  indulged 
with  Coleridge,  Proctor,  Cary,  and 
others  of  his  more  intimate  corre- 
spondents. Thackeray  once  de- 
scribed those  Latin  letters  of 
Sterne's,  in  which  he  delivered 
himself  with  such  cynical  frank- 
ness on  his  conjugal  diiUculties,  as 
written  in  very  "sad-dog"  Latin. 
Lamb's  corresponding  use  of  that 
tongue  is  rather  "jolly-dog"  Latin, 
and  its  meaning  in  consequence  not 
always  easy  to  disentangle.  But  the 
following  sentence  is  not  obscure, 
though  the  Latinity  may  be  doubt- 
ful:— 

"Istas  Wordsworthianas  nuptias  (vel 
potius  ciijusdam  Ed/nundii  tui)  te  retulisse 
mirificum  gaudeo : ' ' 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "I 
am  awfully  glad  to  receive  your  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  Words- 
worth (or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  of  a  certain  kdmnnd  of  yours.") 
Wordsworth  had  been  married  to 
Mary  Hutchinson  on  October  4-, 
the  very  day,  it  may  be  observed, 
on  which  Coleridge's  poem  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post,  Here,  there- 
fore, five  days  after  Wordsworth's 
wedding,  and  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  Coleridge's  poem  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Edmund,  we. 
find  Lamb  making  an  allusion  to 
the  identity  of  the  two,  which  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Finally,  we  are 
told  by  Professor  Knight  that  among 
the  manuscripts  at  Coleorton  is  a 
copy  of  Dejection,  sent  by  Coleridge 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  April, 
1802,   in   which   (presumably)   first 
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draft  of  »n, 'tlie'Tiame  used  is  not 
Edmund,  but  Wordsworth's  ^wa, 
the  famous  couplet  appearing  thus: — 

^O  W.iilLml.we  receive  but  what  we  giw; 
And  in  mir  life  aloue  does  nature  live" — 

the  other  variations  being  all  in  due 
Accord. 

■  The  reasons  which  'led  Coleridge 
to  substitute  ''EUniund"  for  ^'Will- 
iam,"  when  six  montlm'  later  he 
sent  the  poem  to  his  friend  Stuart 
fur  the  MoruiNf/  Post^  can  only  be 
matter  for  conjecture.  Poetically, 
we  may  be  well  satisfied  that  the 
«hanffe  was  made.  The  name  of 
"William"  has  seen  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  received  many  humt)ix>us 
side-lights  m  the  last  half  oenttn-y, 
imd  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  language  would  have  suffered 
gj'ievous  wrong  if  it  had  been  left  to 
descend  to  us  in  its  precise  original 
form.  Its  author  was  as  wise  in 
clianging  the  **  William, '^  as  ihat 
William  himself  was  in  dropping 
**^dear  brother  Jim'*  out  of  his 
•pathetic  We  are  Seven.  But  no  like 
injury  would  have  been  wrought  by 
pieserviTig  the  name  ''Edmund'^ 
as  final.  Moreover,  iu  changing 
*^  William^'  -for  /'Edmund"  no 
ciiange  was  made  in  the  motive  and 
purport  of  the  poem.  As  Lamb^ 
and  doubtless  all.  other -friends  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
aware,  the  ode  was.  still  addressed  to 
Wordsworth.  But  the  ,  situation  is 
altogether  .  altered  .when,  ..at  some 
riod  within  the  next  twelve  years, 

^/oleridge  decided  to  remove  as  far 
iis  possible  all  traces  of  its  .ongiual 
dedication,  not.  only  by  siibsti tilting 
for  '^Edmund"  the  intangible  and' 
quite  iinreooffnizable '  impersonation 
**La(ly,"  but  l)y  omitting  those  lines 
«rhich    had  seiTsd   most' clearly  .  to 


point  out  Wordsworth  as  ilie  port 
addressed-  WliyOoleridge  took  this 
course,  and  -whether  any  friend  at 
all  was  addi-essed  as  ''Lady,"  thei'e 
is  no  evidence  to  show.  ^Bnt  tl>e 
fact  remains  that,  by  the  cliaitge  of 
name  a«d  the- omission  of  those  pas- 
sages, the  historical  intei"est  of  the 
ode,  as  heariu^  ^n  Jthe  lives  of 
iColeridge  and  Wordsworth,  entirely 
disappears.  Kar  there  is  a  history 
in  the  poem,  as  first  framed,  and 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  English 
literature. 

When  Coleridge  wrote  Dejection 
he  was  still  short  of  completing  his 
thirtieth  year.  Ho  had  lived  at 
Keswiclc  nearly  two  years,  himself 
4ind  family  supported  by  the  pension 
rof  15W.  a  year  fpom  the  bi-others 
Wedge  wood,  and  by  the  payment  for 
occasionaUessays  and  poems  in  the 
•daily  papers.  His  poetic  prime  w^as 
already  past.  '  *  He  h$Ki  four  poeticiil 
epochs, "  writes  his  son  in  the  sup- 
plementary memoir  .of  the  Bw- 
graphin  Literaria,  '*wrHch  repre- 
(Sented  in  some  sort  boyhood,  youth- 
iul  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the 
.decline .of  life,"  TliefijBst of. these 
oxtends  to  the  year  ^17iML  Tl>e 
.second  is  compiised  iwithin  some 
three  years  only,  but  in  ittlie  noblest 
'fruits  of <Ck>leridge's  genius  were,  pro- 
duced— the  Ajicieut  Mariner,  the 
Dark  Ladie,  the  first  part  of 
Cliriidabel,  Fears  in  Sdlitude^Jiudla 
KhaUy  tlie  Hymn  in  the  Valley  of 
'Chmiwuniy  and  otliers  of  less  note. 
The  poems  which  succeed,  open  the 
.third  peridd  .of  "Coleridge's  poetic 
life.  •  **They  are  distinguished  from 
ythose  of  my  father's  Stowey  life,** 
oontinues  U.  N.  Coleridge,  **by  a 
less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they 
have,  but  not  the  clear,  bright, 
mountiiig  flame  of  hia  earlier  jioetij. 
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Then*  ^editarfive  vein  is  grayer,  and 
they  seem  tinged  with  tne  somber 
haes  of  middle  age;  thowghflomeof 
them  were  written  before  Ine  author 
was  thirty -"five  ?ear&  old.  A  charac- 
teristic poem  of  this  period  is  Dejec- 
iioTiy  an  ode  composed  at  Keswick, 
April,  4,  1802. '' 

The  near  relatives  of  the  poet  here 
content  themselves,  as  was  natand, 
witli  this  simple  record  of  facts.  It 
was  enough  lor  them  to  note  that, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  "clear 
mountino:  flame'*  of  his  earlier 
poetry  had  ceased  to  rise.  "But  later 
biograpliers,  untrammeled  by  the 
family  tie,  have  had  to  inquire  into 
and  account  for  ^his  change,  with- 
out fear  or  *favor.  Mr.  Traill,  in  the 
best  memoir  of  Celeridge  that  has 
yet  appeared,  says  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  speaks ^of  the  period 
between  1800  -and  1804,  as— 

"The  tuTniug-poiiit,  mond  and  phj-s- 
ieal,  of  Coleridge '«  career.  The  Jiext  few 
years  de^eniiined  not  only  his  destiny  as 
a  writer,  but  his  life  as  a  man.  Between 
Iris  arrival  at  Keswick  in  the  sumnter  of 
1800  and  hi.s  dBpart.iire  for  Malta  in  the 
Spring  of  1804,  that  iaUA  change  of  c«n- 
Btitutiou,  iem]jerament,  aad  habits  wiiich 
governed  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory had  fully  established  itself.  Between 
these  two  dates  he  was  transformed  from 
the  Coleridge  of  whom  his  young  fiellow- 
students  in  Gennaiiy  have  left  us  so  pleas- 
ing a  picture,  into  the  Coleridge  whom  dis- 
tressed kinsmen,  alienated  friends,  and  a 
disappointed  public  were  to  h^cre  befons 
them  for  the  remainder  t)f  his  days.  Here 
then  at  Keswick,  Aod  in  these  mt  two  or 
three  years  of  the  century^— here  or  no- 
where is  the  key4o  the  melancholy  mystery 
to  be  found." 

And  this  key,  as.  every  one  now 
knows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of 
opium-eating  which  was  Hegun  dur- 
ing these  first  years  (1800-1802)  at 
Greta  Hall.  The  exact  date-^it  wmcb 


Coleridge  found  among  the  maga- 
zines in  his  neighbor's  library  tin 
.advertisement  of  the  virtues  of  the 
"Kendal  Black  Drop/'  and  thouffht 
•of  trying'it  as  a  pos^ble  cure  for  his 
rheumatic  and  gastric  troubles,  is 
ivot  known.  But  Coleridge  himself 
refers  to  the  beginning  oi  the  year 
1-803  as  being  "60on -after  hi«  eyes 
had  been  opened  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  habit  into  which  he  had  been 
ignorant ly  deluded."  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
consumption  of  tlie  Kendal  opiate 
hivd  been  going  on  for  many  months, 
when  Coleridge  at  hist  discovered 
that  he  Could  net  live  without  it,  and 
that  it  had  attained  a  fatal  dominion 
over  his  m-ind  and  will.  And  if  this 
were  so,  the  mischief  was  at  work, 
even  though  Coleridge  little  guessed 
its  extent  t)r  cause,  when  the  grow- 
ing melanclioly  of  his  poetic  outlook 
found  expression  iu  these  saddest  of 
sad  verses. 

And  the  poem  acquires,  1  think,  a 
yet  deeper  pathos  when  we  remember 
(what  is  effectually  concealed  in  the 
vecsion  .as  afterward  modified)  that 
it  was  to  Wordsworth  that  Coleridgels 
thoughts  turned,  not  only  as  tiie  con- 
fidant of  his  griefs,  but  as  supplydng 
the  most  poignant  contrast  to  his 
own  condition  and  state  of  mind. 
When  read  with  the  name  '"Ed- 
mund" retained  in  it,  and  the  few 
but  deeply  significant  passages  after- 
ward omitted,  the  ode  becomes  as 
interesting  in  its  bearing  ^ippn 
Wordflworfh  as  upon  Coleridge.  "For 
.the  wjiter  discerns  in  his  friend  just 
those  qualities  in  which  himself  is 
wanting.  Wordsworth  was  the  elder 
man  by  some  two  years.  He  too  was 
a  poet,  and  devoted  to  poetry;  and 
looking  to  support  by  its  means  him- 
^self  .and  the  wife  he  was  so  soon 
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going  to  bring  home,  his  old  friend 
and  playfellow,  Mary  Hutchinson. 
He  was  poor,  but  contented  to  be 
poor.  He  had  not  yet  reached  his 
poetic  prime — his  powers  were  matur- 
ing daily.  Tlie  Excursion  and  the 
Prelude,  the  Solitary  Reaper  and  the 
Hifjhland  Girl,  the  Ode  on  Immortal- 
it II  and  the  Ode  to  Duty  were  yet  to 
be.  In  all  these  respects,  in  character, 
temperament,  in  "the reason  firm,the 
temperate  will,'*  as  well  as  in  the 
career  which  laj  before  him,  life  and 
health  permitting,  Coleridge  could 
not  but  recognize  that  his  neighbor 
and  deiirest  friend  presented  the 
strangest  saddest  contrast  to  him- 
self. The  ode  Dejection  has  been 
always  recognized  as  a  wonderfully 
true  piece  of  self -presentment;  but 
it  is  hardly  less  valuable  as  a  tribute 
to  the  real  secret  of  the  strength 
which  Coleridge  saw  maturing  in 
another. 

**  I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to 
win 
The  passion  abd  the  life,  whose  foim- 
tains  are  within." 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  poem 
— **  We  receive  but  what  we  give." 
"From  the  soul  itself  must  issue 
forth"  the  fair  luminous  cloud  that 
envelopes  the  earth.  The  writer  had 
lost  that  "fair  luminous  cloud," 
never  to  regain  it.  But  there  was 
one  friend,  at  least,  to  whom  these 
hidden  fountains  of  joy  were  no 
mystery, 

"  O  pure  of  heart  1  thou  need 'at  not  ask  of 
me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may 
be." 

I  have  italicised  the  "thou,"  for 
BO  it  clearly  should  be  emphasised; 
and  the  "thou,"  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  William  Wordsworth. 


The  first  version  of  the  ode  is  as- 
suredly worthy  of  perservation  if 
only  for  the  exquisite  lines  in  the 
last  stanza,  afterward  necessarily 
omitted  when  the  Lady  (whoever  she 
may  have  been)  was  substituted  for 
the  person  originally  addressed: — 

"O    Edmund,    friend   of    my   devoutcst 

choice; 
O  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy 

care 
By  the  immenscness  of  the  good  and 

fair 
Which  thou  see'st  everywhere." 

No  lines,  as  telling  the  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  unique  power,  are 
better  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion. 
And  here,  too,  the  contrast  between 
Coleridge  and  his  friend  which  per- 
vades the  poem,  is  indicated  beyond 
qiiestion.  The  *  *anxiou  s  d  read '  and 
tne  "busy  carer**  were  already  begin* 
ning  to  work  their  ravages  upon 
Coleridge's  own  heart  and  spirit,  and 
the  "immensoness  of  the  goou  and 
fair"  no  longer  prevailed  against 
them. 

W^ordsworth,  "friend  of  his  de- 
voutest  choice,"  must  have  read  these 
lines  in  their  earliest  shape,  when  he 
was  addressed  in  them  by  his  actual 
name.  He  did  not  then  know  about 
the  opium.  None  of  Coleridge's 
nearest  and  dearest  seem  to  have 
known  till  years  afterward  of  the 
subtle  enemy  that  he  was  "putting 
into  his  mouth"  to  steal  away;  if  not 
his  brains,  assuredly  his  self-oontrol 
and  his  peace  of  mind.  But  Words- 
worth must  have  seen  that  things 
were  going  wrong  with  his  friend, 
and  that  this  poem  was  only  too 
literal  a  transcript  of  the  writer's  own 
mood.  How  it  ailected  Wordsworth 
directly,  how  far  it  influenced  the 
current  of  his  own  thoughts,  is  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture,     There  was 
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no  declared  or  obvious  poetic  re- 
sponse to  it  on  his  part.  There  is 
indeed  one  memorable  portrait  drawn 
bv  Wordsworth  of  his  friend,  and  it 
belongs  to  this  year,  though  the  ex- 
act date  is  not  fixed.  The  *' Lines 
written  in  my  own  copy  of  the 
Castle  of  IndoletiGSy*^  supply  tlie 
well-known  portrait  of  "the  noticea- 
ble man  with  large  grey  eyes" — the 
palu  face  that  seemed  "as  if  a  bloom- 
nig  face  it  ought  to  be" — and  the 
lowhun^  lip  "deprest  by  weight  of 
musing  Phantasy."  The  picture 
was  dr.iwn  out  of  doors,  and  from 
the  life,  as  Wordsworth  informed 
Miss  Fenwick:  "Composed  in  the 
orchard,  Town-en4,  Gi'asmere,  Cole- 
ridge living  much  with  us  at  this 
time."  But  though  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  melancholy  thrown  over 
the  picture,  it  is  made  also  to  en- 
velop Wordsworth  himself,  who  is 
described  in  the  opening  stanzas  of 
the  poem.  The  somber  coloring  is 
primanl/  intended  to  harmonize 
with  that  of  Thomson's  poem  which 
suggested  it,  and  with  that  series  of 
cabinet  portraits  which  those  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  de- 
signed to  supplement.  The  orchard 
at  Town-end  was  their  "Castle  of 
Indolence."  But  there  is  yet  an- 
other poem  of  Wordsworth's  written 
just  one  month  after  Coleridge's 
Ode,  supplying  so  startling  a  coraen- 
tary  upon  it  that  I  cannot  think  it 
a  mere  coincidence.  On  May  7, 
1802,  Wordsworth  wrote  his  Leech- 
gatherer^  or.  Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence. This  poem,  like  so  many 
of  the  rest,  was  suggested  by  an 
actual  incident.  "The  Leech- 
gatherer,"  80  Wordsworth  himself 
tells  us,  "I  met  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  my  cottage,  and  the  account  of 
him  is  taken  from  his  own  month."  | 


But  this  was  not  a  then  recent  inci- 
dent. It  was  eighteen  months 
before,  in  October,  1800,  according 
to  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  that  she 
and  her  brother  had  met  the  old 
Leech-gatherer.  "He  was  of  Scotch 
parents,  but  had  been  born  in  the 
army.  He  had  had  a  wife  *and  a 
good  woman,  and  it  pleased  God  to 
bless  him  with  ten  children.'  AH 
these  wei*e  dead  but  one,  of  whom  he 
had  not  heard  for  many  years,  a 
sailor.  His  trade  was  to  gather 
leeches;  but  now  leeches  were  scarce, 
and  he  had  not  strength  for  it." 
AVhy  was  it  that  just  eighteen 
months  after,  Wordsworth  was 
moved  to  repeat  the  old  man's  story 
and  all  he  had  learned  from  it? 

We  cannot  say,  and  it  is  never 
well  to  be  dogmatic.  But  the  deeply 
touching  appropriateness  of  this 
poem  as  a  comment  upon  Coleridge's 
*'Ode  to  Wordsworth,"  then  fresh 
in  that  friend's  memory,  need  not  be 
ignored  merely  because  nothing  can 
be  proved.  Here,  as  in  the  ode,  the 
contrast  between  Joy  and  Despond- 
ency is  the  pervading  thought.  The  i 
poet  describes  himself  as  traveling 
upon  the  moor  "as  happy  as  a  boy,'° 
drawing  happiness  from  all  the  joy-  ' 
ful  creatures  within  sight  and  sound: 

*'  But,  as  It  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the 
might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  w(>  sink  a&  low; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  hap^ieu  so: 
And    fears  and  fancies  thibk,  \ipnn  me  ;> 

came; 
Dim    sadnes»— and   blind   thought^    I 
knew  not,  nor  oould  minM.*' 

Happiness  may  not  endure:  it  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  very  different  day: 

"Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress  and  po- 
verty." 
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And  then  follows  the  strange  confes- 
sion, 80  little  true  of  Wordsworth, 
but  80  curiously  and  almost  pointedly 
true  of  tlie  author  of  Dejection,  the 
ode  then  just  before  sent  to  him: — 

"  My  whole  life  1  have  lived  in  pleasant 
thought, 
As  if  life's  bnsiDess  were  a  summer 
mood; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  un- 
sought 
To    genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial 

good; 
But  how  can  he  expect  that  others 
should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his 

call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no 
heed  at  all." 

The  noble  stanza  that  follows, 
recalling  Chatterton  and  Burns, 
there  is  no  need  to  quote  (for  who 
does  not  know  it?) — but  the  line, 

"  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified," 

may  be  cited  as  summing  up,  in  the 
magical  terseness  that  belongs  to 
Wordsworth's  diction  at  its  best,  the 
moral  of  Coleridge's  Ode.  It  ic  the 
echo  of, 

**  O  Edmund!  we  receive   but   what  we 


give, 


tt 


But  there  the  parallel  between  the 
two  poems  begins  and  ends.  The 
moral  of  the  one,  even  as  its  title,  is 
"Resolution  and  Independence:" 
the  meaning  of  the  other,  as  poor 
Coleridge  was  just  awaking  to 
discover,  was  •'Irresolution  and 
Dependence. ' '  Coleridge  was  losing 
not  only  the  "shaping  spirit  of 
Imagination,"  never  more  to  be 
recovered,  but  something  of  far 
greater  importance  to  his  life.  And 
the  two  things  he  felt  thus  slipping 
hopelessly  away  were  his  power  of 
moral    resolve,    and    the    necessary 


instinct  of.  not    leaving  wife  and 
children  a  burden  upoTi  others. 

"  O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong!  .  . 
But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  i;ot  with 

time, 
Corrupts   the    strengta   of    heaven-de- 
scended Will, 
And   ever   weaker   grows   thro*  acted 

crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  und  sugccsiiag  still  1 
He  seems  as  one  wIjTjsc  footsteps  halt. 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o  er  a  weary  sultry  land, 
Far  beneath  a  Mazing  vault. 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  gniin  of  salt." 

It  may,  or  may  not  have  been, 
simple  coincidence  that  the  address  to 
this  "friend  of  his  devou test  choice" 
was  first  printed  on  the  verv  dav, 
October  4,  1802,  of  that  friend's 
marriage;  but  it  certainly  gives  an 
additional  piognancy  to  the  confes- 
sions therein  contained.  It  may 
never  be  ascertained,  as  I  have  said, 
why  Coleridge  when  he  first  admitted 
the  ode  i?ito  the  collection  of  his 
acknowledged  poems,  the  Sibylline 
Leaves  in  1815,  deposed  the  namo 
of  his  old  friend,  omitted  the  lines 
that  most  gignriicnntly  described 
him,  and  substituted  the  vague  and 
unrecognizable  imn^e  of  "Lady.*' 
Should  there  be  kilters  of  Coleridge 
still  existing  which  would  throw  light 
on  the  matter,  Mr.  Dykes  Cainpl»ell, 
or  other  devout  students  of  the  poet, 
may  yet  discover  something  of 
interest  on  the  subject.  We  know 
that  an  estrangement  grew  up 
between  the  two  friends  after  these 
early  days.  Even  had  Werdsworth 
been  without  his  defects  /and  he  was 
**no  such  perfect  thing  ),  this  was 
inevitable;  and  this  nnay  accouut  for 
the  revised  yer^on  of  the  poem 
which  still  retained  its  original  name 
of  Dejectwn,     Bat  more  probably,  I 
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think,  f!<^leridge  desired  to  oonoeai 
from  the  general  reader  some  of  the 
more  paiufal  personal  allusions  and 
contrasts  disooverable  in  the  original 
version.  Poetically,  the  ode  has  not 
snffered  by  the  change.  But  as  a 
contribution  to  the  autobiography  of 
one  great  poet,  and  a  tribute  of 
genuine  admiration  to  another,  the 
poem  as  first  conceived  will  always 
nave  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth. — Alfred  Aingsb.^  in  M€tC' 
nUUan^s  Magazine. 
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Quickly- -by  far  too  quickly  for 
the  sake  of  the  student  and  the 
archaeologist- -is  the  wave  of  fordgn 
influence  oversweeping  Japan,  ruth- 
lessly effacing  all  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  native  manners  and 
customs,  and  substituting  tlie  com- 
monplaces -of  everyday  European 
life.  Already  this  tendency  to  exalt 
and  to  adopt  novelties  meets  the 
traveler  at  ev^  turn,  and  only  he 
who  4;nrns  aside  from  the  tracks 
most  subject  to  foreign  influence 
can  hope  now  and  then  to  find  some 
stanch  Conservative,  wIk>  in  that 
nation  of  ultra^Badicals  (albeit  most 
loyal  Imperialists)  has  the  courage 
to  adhere  to  his  own  old-fash  ioneid 
wavs. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
widx  such  a  one  m  the  very  interest- 
ing old  city  of  Osaka — a  compounder 
of  just  such  strange  medicines  as 
were  administend  to  our  British 
ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages.  80 
rapidly  has  the  scientific  ^idy  of 
medicines  been  taken  up  by  the 
Japanese  medical  practitioners,  that 


the  survival,  of  such  a  chemist  of 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  old 
school  is  quite  remarkable,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  evident 
annoyance  of  a  Japanese  gentleman 
to  whom  I  expressed  my  interest  in 
this  mediaeval  chemist,  and  who 
evidently  felt  it  humiliating  that  a 
foreigner  should  have  seen  such  a 
reli<j  of  the  days  of  ignorance. 

The  quaint  old  man  whose  loyal 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors  afforded  me  such  an  inter- 
esting illustration  both  of  old 
Japan  and  old  Britain  was  a  seller 
oiciirQyakie,i.e,y  carbonized  animals, 
in  other  words,  animals  reduced* to 
charcoal,  and  potted  in  small  cover- 
ed jars  of  earthenware,  to  be  sold  as 
medicine  for  the  sick  and  suffering. 
Formerly  all  these  animals  were  kept 
alive  in  Mie  back  premises,  and  cus- 
tomers selected  the  crejkture  for 
themselves,  and  stood* by  to  see  it 
killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  deception,  and  no 
doubt  as  to  the  freshness  of  their 
charred  medicine.  Doubtless  some 
insensible  foreign  influence  may 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
menagerie  of  waiting  victims  and 
their  cremation  ground;  now  the  zoo- 
logical backyarn  hac  vanished,  and 
only  the  strange  chemist's  shop 
remains,  like  a  well  stored  museum, 
wherein  are  ranged  portions  of  the 
dried  carcases  of  dogs  and  deer^ 
foxes  and  badgers,  rats  and  mice, 
toads  and  frogs,  tigers  and  elephants. 

The  rarer  the  animal,  and  the 
furth^  it  has  traveled,  the  more 
precious  are  its  virtues.  From  the 
roof  hung  festoons  of  gi^ntic  snake- 
skins,  which  were  foreign  importa- 
tions from  some  land  where  pythons 
flourish,  Japan  being  happily  exempt 
from  the  presence  of  sucii  beautiful 
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monstera.  I  saw  one  venr  fine  piece 
of  a  skin,  which,  though  badly  dried 
and  much  shranken,  measured 
twentj-six  inches  acroes,  but  it  was 
only  a  fragment  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  was  being  gradually  consumed 
inch  by  inch,  to  lend  mystic  virtue 
to  compounds  of  many  strange 
ingredients.  I  was  told  that  the 
peifect  skin  must  hare  measured 
reiT  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length.  I 
saw  another  fragment  twenty-two 
feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide ; 
this  ^Iso  had  evidently  shrunk  con- 
siderably in  drying,  and  must,  when 
in  life,  have  been  a  very  fine  speci- 
men. 

There  were  also  some  very  fine 
deer's  horns  (hartshorn  in  its  pure 
and  simple  form),  a  highly  valued 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  ivory  of  various 
animals.  My  companion  was  much 
tempted  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  ivory 
about  ten  feefin  length.  I  think  it 
was  the  horn  of  a  narwhal,  but  the 
druggist  would  only  sell  it  for  its 
price  as  medicine,  naniely  ten  cents 
for  fifty-eight  grains,  whence  we 
inferred  that  the  druggists  of  old 
Japan,  like  some  nearer  home,  fully 
understand  the  art  of  maiang  a 
handsome  profit  on  their  sales. 
Some  tigers'  claws  and  teeth  are  also 
esteemea  very  precious,  and  some 
strips  of  timers'  skin  and  fragments 
of  other  skins  and  furs  proved  that 
these  also  held  a  place  in  the  phar- 
roacopceia  of  Old  Japan,  as  they 
continue  to  do  in  China  (the  source 
whence  Japan  derived  many  branches 
of  learning,  besides  the  use  of  lefc- 
tera^. 

Lnfortnnately  for  the  little  lizards 
which  dart  about  so  joyously  in  the 
sunlight,  they  too  are  classed  among 
the  popular  remedies,  being  con- 
siderm  an  efficacious  vermifuge;  so 


strings  of  their  ghastly  little  corpses 
are  hung  in  tetoons  in  many  village 
shops,  where  I  have  often  looked 
wonderingly  at  them,  marveling  in 
what  broth  of  abomir.able  things 
they  might  reappear.  So  lizards 
and  dried  scorpions  (imported  as 
medicine)  also  found  a  place  in  .this 
strange  druggist's  shop — ^so  wholly 
unlike  anvthincr  T  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere,  that  the  recollection  of  it 
remains  vividly  stamped  on  niy 
memory — the  multitude  of  earthen- 
ware jars  containing  the  calcined 
animals  all  neatly  ranged  on  shelves, 
the  general  litter  of  oddities  of  vari- 
ous sorts  strongly  resembling  an  old 
curiosity  shop,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  the  eccentric  old  man,  who 
might  have  passed  for  a  Japanese 
wizard  rather  than  a  grave  physician. 
It  was  a  strangely  vivid  illustration 
of  what  must  have  been  the  general 
appearance  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
learned  leeches  of  Britain  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers. 

Before  glancing  at  these,  however, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few 
details  of  kindred  medicine-lore  in 
China,  on  which  subject  a  member 
of  the  French  Catholic  Mission 
writing  from  Mongolia  says:  **May 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  falling  iU 
here!  7t  is  impossible  to  conceive 
who  can  have  devised  remedies  so 
horrible  as  those  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia;  such  as 
drugs  compounded  of  toads'  paws, 
wolves'  eyes,  vultures'  claws,  hu- 
man skin  and  fat,  and  other  medica- 
ments still  more  horrible,  of  which 
I  spare  you  the  recital.  Never  did 
witch's  den  contain  a  collection  ot 
similar  horrors." 

Mr.  Mitford  has  told  us  how,  also 
at  Peking,  he  saw  a  Chinese  physi- 
cian prescribe  a  decoction  of  threa 
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acorpions  for  a  child  struck  down 
with  fever;  and  Mr.  Gill  in  his 
River  of  Oolden  Sand  mentions 
having  met  a  number  of  coolies  laden 
with  red  deer's  horns,  some  of  them 
very  fine  twelve-tine  antlers.  They 
are  only  hunted  when  in  veivet,  and 
from  the  horns  in  this  state  a  medi- 
cine is  made,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  in  the  Chinese 
pharmacopoeia. 

With  regard  to  the  singular  vir- 
tues supposed  to  attach  to  the  med- 
icinal use  of  tiger,  General  Robert 
Warden  tells  me  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when,  in  India,  he  was  ex- 
hibiting oome  trophies  of  the  chase, 
some  Chinamen  who  were  pres- 
ent became  much  excited  at  the 
sight  of  an  unusually  fine  tiger  skin. 
They  eagerly  inquired  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  the  place 
where  the  carcase  had  been  buried, 
because  from  the  bones  of  tigers  dug 
up  three  months  after  burial,  a  de- 
coction may  be  prepared  which  gives 
immense  muscular  power  to  the 
fortunate  ifian  who  swallows  it! 

Miss  Bird,  too,  has  recorded  some 
very  remarkable  details  on  the  ma- 
ierta  mediea  of  China  and  Japan. 
When  in  a  remote  district  of  Japan, 
she  became  so  unwell  as  to  deem  it 
necessary  to  consult  a  native  doctor, 
of  whom  she  says: — 

"He  has  great  faith  in  gimeng  and  in 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  in  the  powdered  liver 
of  some  animal,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion. I  understood  to  be  a  tiger — ^all  speci- 
fics of  the  Chinese  school  of  medicines. 
Dr.  Nosoki  showed  me  a  small  box  of  uni- 
corn's horn,  which  he  said  was  worth  more 
tlian  its  weight  in  gold.  Afterward,  in 
China,  I  heara  much  more  of  the  miracu- 
lous virtues  of  these  drugs,  and  in  Salan- 
gor,  in  the  Malav  penmsula,  I  saw  a  most 
amusing  scene  after  the  death  of  a  tiger. 
A  number  of  Chinese  liew  upon  the  bixly, 
cut  out  the  liver,  eyes,  and  spleen,  and 


carefully  drained  every  drop  of  tlie  blood, 
fighting  for  tlie  possession  of  things  so 
precious,  while  those  who  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  any  of  these  cut  out  the 
cartilage  fn^m  the  joints.  The  center  of  a 
tiger's  eycbtUl  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly 
miraculous  virtues;  the  blood,  dried  at  a 
temiierature  of  110",  is  the  strongest  of  al| 
tonics,  and  gives  strength  and  courage, 
and  the  powdered  liver  and  spleen  are  good 
for  many  diseases,  .  .  .  and  were  sold  at 
high  prices  to  Chinese  doctors.  A  little 
later,  in  Pcrak,  I  siiw  rhinoceros  horns 
sold  at  a  high  price  for  the  Chinese  drug 
market,  and  was  told  that  a  single  horn 
with  a  particular  mark  on  it  was  worth 
fifty  dollars  for  sale  to  the  Chinese  doc- 
tors." 

One  of  the  said  rhinoceros  horns 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
most  valued  treasures  of  the  old 
druggist  of  Osaka.  This  horn  and 
that  of  the  unicorn  (which  seems 
generally  to  mean  the  narwhal 
Monodon  rnonoceros),  have  ever  been 
held  in  high  repute  throughout  the 
£ast  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  and 
cups  carved  from  these  norns  were 
used  as  a  safeguard  because  they 
possessed  the  property  of  neutralizing 
poison,  or  at  least  of  revealing  its 
presence.  And  indeed  the  same 
virtue  was  attributed  to  it  by  the 
learned  leeches  of  Europe.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
doctors  of  medicine  i2i  Augsburg  met 
in  solemn  conclave  to  examine  a 
specimen  of  unicorn's  horn,  which 
they  found  to  be  tnie  Monoceros, 
and  not  a  forgery;  the  proof  there- 
of being  that  they  administered  some 
of  it  to  a  dog  which  had  been  pois- 
oned with  arsenic,  and  which  recov- 
ered after  swallowing  the  antidote. 
They  further  administered  nux 
vomica  to  two  dogs,  and  to  one  they 
gave  twelve  grains  of  unicorn  horn, 
which  effectually  counteracted  the 
poison;  but  the  other  poor  dog  got 
none^  so  he  died.    Similar  statements 
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conceri!:".^  tnh  antidote,  and  also 
concerning  the  value  of  elks'  and 
deers'  horns  powdered  as  a  cure  for 
epilepsy,  appear  in  various  old  Eng- 
lish medical  works  of  the  highest 
authority.     ' 

Very  remarkable  also  is  the  efficacy 
supposed  to  attach  lo  antediluvian 
ivory,  more  especially  the  tusks  of 
the  mammoths,  which  have  been  so 
well  preserved  in  Siberian  ice  that 
their  very  flesh  is  still  sometimes 
found  untainted.  'There  they  have 
lain  hermetically  sealed  for  many  a 
long  century,  and  now,  when  the 
rivers  from  time  to  time  wash  away 
fragments  of  the  great  ice-cliffs,  they 
reveal  the  strange  treasures  of  that 
wondrous  storehouse— sometimes  a 
huge  unwieldy  hippopotamus,  or  a 
rhinoceros,  or  it  may  be  a  great 
woolly  elephant  with  a  mane  like  a 
lion  and  curly  tusks;  and  the  hungi'y 
Siberian  beai*s  and  wolves  fight  and 
snarl  over  these  dainty  morsels, 
which  a/e  still  as  fresh  as  though 
they  had  fallen  but  an  hour  ago. 
Here,  in  these  marvelous  ice-fields, 
lie  inexhaustible  stores  of  finest 
ivory,  and  this  it  is  which  the 
learned  professors  of  the  Celestial 
medical  hall  value  so  highly.  So 
these  precious  tusks  are  dragged 
forth  after  thousands  of  years  to  be 
ground  down  and  boiled  to  a  jelly 
for  the  cure  of  vulgar  Chinese  dis- 
eases of  the  nineteenth  century! 
Alas,  poor  mammoth! 

Another  medical  authority.  The 
CJnnese  Repository,  published  in 
Canton,  a.u.  1832,  states  that  the 
bones  of  dragons  are  found  on  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  caves  of  the  earth, 
places  where  the  dragon  died.  Those 
of  the  back  and  brain  are  highly 
prized,  being  varie^ted  with  differ- 
ent streaks  on  a  white  ground.     The 


best  are  known  by  sTipping  the 
tongue  lightly  over  them.  The  teeth 
are  of  little  firmness.  The  horns 
are  hard  and  strong;  but  if  these  are 
taken  from  damp  places,  or  by 
women,  they  are  wortnless. 

Of  the  firm  belief  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  efficacy  of  medicines  com- 
pounded of  the  eyes  and  vitals  of 
the  human  body  we  have  had  too 
terrible  proof;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  one  cause  wl^ich  led  to  tie 
appalling  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870 
was  the  widespread  rumor  that  the 
foreign  doctors  (whose  skill  all  were 
forced  to  admit )  obtained  their 
medicines  by  kidnapping  and  mur- 
dering Chinese  children  and  tearing 
out  their  hearts  and  eyes.  As  this 
nice  prescription  is  actually  de- 
scribed in  their  own  books  as  a 
potent  medicine  the  story  obtained 
ready  credence,  and  we  all  remember 
the  result.  Moreover,  the  same 
accusation  has  repeatedly  been  spread 
on  other  occasions  of  pojmlar  ex- 
citement against  foreign  teachers. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  the  Lamas 
of  Peking  have  there  introduced  the 
fa'Shion  of  administering  n>edicine 
from  a  drinking-cup  fashioned  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  wise  man's  skull; 
but  such  rnedicine-cups  are  greatly 
esteemed  in  Thibet,  where  they  are 
mounted  in  gold,  silver,  or  xiopper. 

Such  details  as  all  these  are  apt  to 
sound  to  us  strangely  unreal  as  we 
read  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
travelers'  tales,  with  reference  to 
far-away  lands;  but  it  certainly  is 
startling  when,  for  the  first  time,  we 
realize  how  exactly  descriptive  they 
are  of  the  medicine-lore  of  our  own 
ancestors — in  truth,  to  diis  day  we 
may  find  among  ourselves  some  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  superstitions  still 
lingering  in  out-of-the-way  corners. 
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Thug  it  is  only  a  few  yeare  since  the 
skull  of  a  suicide  was  used  in  Caith- 
ness as  a.drinking-cup  for  the  cure 
of  epilepsy.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
knows  of  a  case  in  which  the  body 
of  such  a  oue  was  disinterred  in 
order  to  obtain  her  skull  for  this 
purpose.  It  was,  ho\^ever,  accounted 
a  more  sure  specific  for  epilepsy  to 
reduce  part  of  the  skull  to  powder 
and  swallow  it.  Even  the  moss 
which  grew  on  such  skulls  was 
deemed  a  certain  cure  for  various 
diseases.  Nor  was  this  simply  a 
popular  superstition.  In  the  official 
t*harmacopoeia  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  a.d.  1678, 
the  skull  of  a  man  who  has  died  a 
violent  death,  and  the  horn  of  a 
Tinicom,  appear  as  highly  approved 
medicines.  Again,  in  1724,  the 
same  Pharmacopoeia  mentions  uni- 
corn's horn,  human  fat,  and  human 
skulls,  dog^s  dung,  toads,  vipers, 
and  worms,  among  the  really  valua- 
ble medical  stores.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  revised  in  1742,  and  vari- 
ous ingredients  were  rejected,  but 
centipedes,  vipers,  and  lizards  were 
retained. 

Of  ordinary  skulls,  multitudes  are 
known  to  have  been  exported  from 
Ireland  to  (rerraany  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  famous  ointment.  But 
as  regards  the  more  precious  skull  of 
the  sinner  who  has  died  by  his  own 
hand,  some  faith  in  its  efficacy  seems 
still  to  linger  in  various  parts  of 
Britain.  The  Rev.-T.  F.  ITiiselton 
Dyer  quotes  an  instance  of  it  in 
England  in  1858;  and  some  years 
later,  a  collier's  wife  applied  to  the 
sexton  at  Ruabon  in  Wales  for  a 
fragment  of  a  human  skull,  which 
she  purposed  grating  to  a  fine  powder, 
to  be  mixed  with  other  ingjredients 
tm  a  medicine  for  her  daughter,  who 


suffered  from  fits.  Scotland  like- 
wise furnishes  a  recent  instance  of 
the  same  strange  faith,  which  about 
thirty  years  ago  happened  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Simp- 
son, in  the  parish  of  Nigg  in  Ross- 
shire,  where,  a  lad  having  been  at- 
tacked with  epilepsy,  which  his 
friends  vainly  sought  to  cure  by  the 
charm  of  mole*s  blood  (the  blood  of 
a  live  mole  being  allowed  to  drip  on 
his  head),  they  actually  sent  a  mes- 
senger nearly  a  hundred  miles  to 
procure  a  bit  of  the  skull  of  a  suicide. 
This  treasure  was  scraped  to  dust 
and  mixed  with  a  cup  of  water, 
which  the  boy,  ignorant  of  its  con- 
tents, was  made  to  drink!  An 
equally  odd  cure  for  consumption 
was,  not  long  ago,  fully  believed  in 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suther- 
land, where  the  patient  was  made  to 
drink  warm  blood  drawn  from  his 
own  arm.  An  instance  of  this  was 
related  to  Sir  James  Simpson  by  one 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell has  seen  several  epileptic  idiots 
who  had  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  Equally  precious  to  the 
leech  of  the  last  century  were  the 
ashes  of  a  burnt  witch  collected  from 
her  funeral  pyre.  Such  were  deemed 
a  certain  cure  for  gout  or  for  fever, 
and  eagerly  were  they  gathered  up 
and  treasured. 

We  find  that  just  as  the  Chinese 
doctor  sets  most  store  by  the  animals 
imported  from  foreign  lands,  so  did 
our  ancestors  chiefly  prize  a  prepara- 
tion of  long-deceased  Egyptians. 
Among  the  standard  medicines 
quoted  in  the  medical  books  of 
Nuremberg  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  are  "portions  of  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  man's  flesh,  brought  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  where 
there  are    many  bodies  that   have 
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been  buried  for  more  than  a  thous- 
and years,  called  Mumia,  wliich 
have  been  embalmed  with  costly 
salves  and  balsams^  and  smell  strong- 
ly of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  fra- 
grant things."  The  writer  further 
tells  how,  V'when  the  sailors  do  reach 
the  place  where  the  Mumia  are,  they 
fetch  them  out  secretly  by  night, 
then  carry  them  to  the  ship  and 
conceal  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
seized,  because  certainly  the  Egyp- 
tians would  notsuifer  their  removal." 
Nevertheless  the  sailors  had  no  great' 
liking  for  their  cargo,  believing  it 
to  be  connected  with  unholy  magic, 
and  that  ships  having  mummies  on 
board  would  assuredly  meet  with 
terrible  storms,  and  very  likely  be 
compelled  to  throw  them  as  an 
offering  to  the  angry  waves. 

The  learned  doctors  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  all  made  great 
use  of  this  eccentric  drug,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  grievous 
complaints  arose  of  its  adulteration. 
Monsieur  Pomet,  chief  apothecary 
to  the  French  king,  records  that  the 
king's  physician  went  to  Alexandria 
to  judge  for  himself  on  this  matter, 
and,  having  made  friends  with  a 
Jewish  dealer  in  mummies,  was 
admitted  to  his  storehouse,  where 
he  saw  piles  of  bodies.  He  asked 
what  kind  of  bodies,  were  used,  and 
how  they  were  prepared.  The  Jew 
informed  him  that  "he  took  such 
bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they 
died  of  some  disease  or  of  some  con- 
tagion; he  embalmed  them  with 
the  sweepings  of  various  old  drugs, 
myrrh,  aloes,  pitch,  and  gums, 
wound  them  about  with  a  oere-cloth, 
and  then  dried  -them  in  an  oven, 
after  which  he  sent  them  to  Europe, 
and  marveled  to  see  the  Christians 
were  lovers  of  such  filthiness."     But 


even  this  revelation  did  not  suffice 
to  put  mummy  physic  out  of  fashion, 
ana  we  know  tnat  Francis  the  First 
of  France  always  carried  with  him  a 
well-filled  medicine  chest,  of  which 
this  was  the    principal   ingredient. 

The  mummy  trade  was  supported 
by  various  classes  of  the  community, 
for  artists  declared  that  mummy 
powder  beaten  up  with  oil  gave 
richer  tones  of  brown  than  any  other 
substance,  and  modern  perfumers 
found  means  of  preparing  the  per- 
fumes and  spices  found  inside  the 
bodies,  so  as  to  make  them  exceed- 
ingly attractive  to  the  ladies.  Paper 
manufacturers  fotind  that  the  wrap- 
pings of  the  mummies  could  be 
converted  into  coarse  paper  for  the 
use  of  grocers,  and  the  clotK  and 
rags  were  sometimes  used  as  clothing 
— at  least  so  we  are  told  by  Abdal- 
latif,  a  traveler  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  also  records  how  one  of 
his  fi-iends  found  in  the  tombs  at 
Ghizeh  a  jar  carefully  sealed,  which 
he  opened  and  found  it  to  contain 
such  excellent  honey  thai  he  could 
not  resist  eating  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  was  only  checked  in  his  feast 
by  drawing  out  a  hair,  whereupon 
he  investigated  fun..  :r,  and  found 
the  body  of  an  aucien  Egyptian 
baby  in  good  condition,  anc  adorned 
with  jewels.  He  does  not  record 
how  he  enjoyed  that  meal  in  retro- 
spect. Imagine  dining  oflF  the 
honeyed  essence  of  a  baby  Pharaoh. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to 
have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  their  hair.  Though 
ignorant  of  macassar  oil,  they  dis- 
covered that  dead  bees  burnt  to 
ashes  and  seethed  in  oil  with  leaves 
of  willow  would  stop  hair  from  fall- 
ing off;  but  should  the  hair  be  too 
thick,  then  must  a  swallow  be  burnt 
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to  ashes  under  a  tile,  and  the  ashes 
be  sprinkled  on  the  head.  But  in 
order  altogether  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  hair,  emmet's  eggs  rubbed 
on  the  place  are  found  an  effectual 
depilatory;  "never  will  any  hair 
come  there.*' 

Excellent  also  as  a  cure  for  deaf- 
ness is  the  juice  of  emmet's  eggs 
crushed,  or  else  the  gall  of  a  goat, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  boar's  gall, 
bull's  gall,  and  buck's  gall  mixed  in 
equal  parts  with  honey  and  dripped 
into  tlie  ear,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  very  nasty  ingredients. 
But  if  earwigs  had  entered  in,  then 
the  sufferer  is  bidden  to  "take  the 
mickle  great  windlestraw  with  two 
edges,  which  waxeth  in  highways, 
chew  it  into  the  ear;  he,  the  earwig, 
will  soon  be  off.'*  Even  this  poor 
insect  was  turned  to  account.  One 
prescription  desires  that  "the  bow- 
els of  an  earwig  be  pounded  with 
the  smede  of  wheaten  meal  and  the 
netherward  part  (i.e.  root)  of  marche, 
and  mingled  with  honey." 

For  a  hard  tumor  or  swelling, 
goat's  Hesh  burnt  to  ashes  and 
smudged  on  with  water  is  found  to 
be  efficacious,  as  are  also  shaving 
off  the  horn  of  a  hart  to  disperse  ill 
humors  and  gatherings.  Wood 
ashes  seethed  in  resin,  or  goat's 
horn  burnt  and  mingled  with  water, 
or  its  dung  dried  and  grated  and 
mingled  with  lard,  were  all  good 
remedies  for  swellings.  For  ery- 
sipelas the  prescriptions  are  numer- 
ous. A  plaster  of  earthworms,  or  of 
bullock's  dung  still  warm,  is  recom- 
mended; but  better  still,  "For  that 
ilk,  take  a  swallow's  nest,  break  it 
away  altogether,  and  bum  it,  with 
its  dung  and  all;  rub  it  to  dust, 
mingle  with  vinegar,  and  smear 
therewith.     For  pain  of  jowl,  burn 


a  swallow  to  dust,  and  mingle  him 
with  field  bee's  honey.  Give  the 
man  that  to  eat  frequently." 

To  the  value  of  every  portion  of 
a  fox  not  even  the  fairy  lore  of  Ja- 
pan can*  bear  higher  testimony. 
The  man  who  has  disease  of  tne 
joints  is  advised  to  take  a  living  fox, 
and  seethe  him  till  the  bones  alone 
be  left,  and  then  bathe  repeatedly 
in  this  foxy  essence.  "And  every 
year  he  shall  prepare  himself  this 
support,  and  let  him  add  oil  thereto, 
when  he  seetheth  him.  Wonderfully 
it  healeth !' '  For  sore  of  ears  and  dim- 
ness of  eyes  a  fox's  gall  mingled  with 
oil  or  with  honey  is  recommended, 
and  "tlie  fat  of  the  fox's  loin  melted 
and  dropped  in  the  ear  also  bring- 
eth  health.  For  oppressive,  hard- 
drawn  breathing,  a  fox's  lung  sodden 
and  put  into  sweetened  wine  and 
administered,  wonderfully  healeth." 
A  salve  of  fox's  grease  mingled  with 
tar  would  heal  all  manner  of  sores 
while  his  liver  worked  cures  quite  as 
notable  as  those  recorded  in  Japan. 
Shoes  lined  with  vixen  hide  were 
recommended  to  those  who  suffered 
from  foot  addle,  i,e.,  gout. 

Kext  in  value  to  the  fox  ranks  the 
hare,  whose  brain  drunk  in  wine 
"wonderfully  amendeth"  an  indo- 
lent tendency  to  over-sleep.  Its 
lung,  bound  on  the  sore,  healeth  both 
eyes  and  feet.  The  hare's  gall 
mingled  with  honey  brighterteth  the 
eyes.  The  lung  and  liver  mingled 
with  mvrrh  and  boiled  in  vinegar 
cures  giddiness.  The  sinews  swal- 
lowed raw  are  an  antidote  against 
bite  of  spiders;  and  the  rennet  ad- 
ministered in  wine,  against  that  of 
serpents.  The  heart  mingled  with 
dust  of  frankincense  heals  various 
forms  of  disease,  while  baldness  is 
averted  by  smearing  the  head  with 
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ail  in  which  have  been  seethed  por- 
tions of  this  poor  little  animal. 
"Then  the  hair  noldeth  on,  and  the 
salve ' compels  that  it  shall  grow.** 
If  the  gums  of  a  child  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a  hare's  brain  sodden, 
then  shall  its  teeth  wax  without  sore. 
The  milk  of  a  she-wolf  was  held 
equally  efficacious,  but  more  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  tlie 
he-goat,  whose  liver  pounded  with 
vinegar  is  found  valuable  as  a  styp- 
tic, as  is  also  his  blood  dried  and 
reduced  to  dust,  goat's  gall  is  a  cos- 
metic which  will  remove  all  unsightly 
spots  and  specks  from  oS  the  face; 
mingled  with  apple-juice  it  heals 
diseases  of  the  ear,  or  with  oil  is  a 
remedy  for  toothache.  If  a  child  be 
epileptic,  ''draw  the  brain  of  a 
mountain  ^oat  through  a  golden 
ring;  give  it  to  the  child  to  swallow 
before  it  tastes  milk;  it  will  be 
healed."  "To  get  sleep,  a  goat's 
horn  laid  under  the  head  tunieth 
waking  into  sleep."  A  goat's  horn 
roasted  and  ppunded  with  acid  re- 
duces the  inflammation  of  erysipelas. 
Goat's  grease  and  blood  mingled 
with  barley  meal  forms  a  soothing 
poultice,  while  pills  of  goat's  grease 
and  a  draught  of  its  blood  are  rec- 
ommended for  dropsy.  The  brain, 
lung,  and  liver  oi  the  boar  are 
largely  prescribed,  while  for  nausea 
"boar's  suet  boiled  down,  and  with 
boar's  foam  added  thereto,  is  so  sure 
a  remedy  that  the  patient  will  won- 
der, and  will  ween  that  it  be  some 
other  leechdom  that  he  di*ank."  A 
pleasant  cure  for  sleeplessness  is  to 
lav  a  wolf's  head  under  the  pillow! 
while  wolf'9  flesh  well  seasoned 
counteracts  devil-sickness  and  an  ill 
sight.  A  draught  of  wolf's  milk 
mingled     with     wine     and    honey 


was  a  potent  remedy  for  women  in 
dire  suffering ;  while  an  ointment 
made  from  the  right  eye  of  a  wolf 
was  the  best  prescription  the  Saxon 
oculist  could  command.  Tlie  head- 
bone  or  skull  of  a  wolf,  when  burnt 
thoroughly  and  finely  pounded, 
would  heal  racking  pain  in  the 
joints,  and  the  ashes  of  a  swine's  jaw 
are  to  be  laid  on  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Truly  valuable  waa  lion's  suet,  of 
which  It  is  stated  "it  relieveth  every 
sore."  Elephant  bone  or  ivory, 
pounded  with  honey,  is  an  infallible 
cosmetic,  removing  all  blemishes 
from  the  face.  "For  the  kingly 
disease,  jaundice,  the  head  of  a  mad 
dog,  pounded  and  mingled  for  a 
drink  with  wine,  healeth.  For  can- 
cer, the  head  of  a  mad  dog,  burnt 
to  ashes  and  spread  on  the  sore, 
healeth  the  cancer  wounds;  while 
for  laceration  by  a  mad  dog,  a 
hound's  head  burnt  to  ashes  and 
thereon  applied,  casteth  out  all  the 
venom  and  the  foulness,  and  healeth 
the  maddening  bites."  "For  pain 
of  teeth,  burn  to  ashes  the  tusks  of 
a  hound;  sprinkle  the  dust  in  wine, 
and  let  the  man  drink.  The  teeth 
shall  be  whole."  Another  effectual 
remedy  for  cancer  is  to  burn  a  fresh 
hound's  head  to  ashes,  and  apply  to 
the  wound.  Failing  relief,  human 
excrement,  dried  and  reduced  to 
dust,  may  be  tried.  "If  with  this 
thou  art  not  able  to  cure  him,  thou 
mayest  never  do  it  by  any  means!" 

The  foregoing  "leechdoms"  are 
fair  samples  of  the  voluminous  phar- 
macopoBia  of  Britain  in  the  tenth 
century.  But  to  us,  who  pride  our- 
selves on  the  medical  skill  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  truly  marvelous 
to  find  that  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  should  show  so 
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nttle,  if  anjr,  advance  on  the  ignw- 
auce  which  prevailed  at  the  date  of 
the  Korman  Conquest.  Uere  is  a 
rare  old  Yolume  which  was  printed 
in  the  Ck)wgate  of  Edinburgh  in 
1712.  It  is  '*A  Collection  of  useful 
Eemedies  ft>r  most  Distempers.  .  .  . 
Collected  by  John  Moncrief,  the 
laird  of  Tipperhj^Uuch,  a  person  of 
extraordinary  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  physick,  and  who  per- 
formed many  stupendous  cures  by 
these  simple  remedies.*'  His  vol- 
ume contains  innumerable  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  divers  herbs, 
and  also  a  multitude  of  prescriptions 
of  animal  substances  so  inexpressibly 
loathsome  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
marvel  how  any  one  could  be  found 
either  to  prepare  them,  or  to  submit  to 
their  application.  Salts  of  ammonia 
in  the  crudest  form  were,  a  favorite 
remedy  for  external  or  internal  use. 
By  far  the  least  objectionable  com- 
pounds were  those  prepared  from 
carbonized  animals  in  tne  Japanese 
or  early  Saxon  manner.  Thus  "for 
a  dangerous  squinance  or  quinsy" 
Tippermalluch  bids  his  disciples — 

**Take  old  Swallows,  and  bum  them  in  a 
pot,  take  the  powder  thereof  and  mix  it 
with  Honey  and  anoint  the  Throat  there 
with.  A  plaistcr  of  a  SwaUow's  Nest  dis- 
soWes  humours  of  tlie  Gor^e  and  Chouks. 
Ashes  of  worms  appiyed  with  honey  draws 
out  little  broken  bones.  For  falling  of  the 
hair — Make  a^  Lee  of  the  Ashes  of  Cow's 
Dung,  wherewith  wash  the  Head.  The 
burnt  Ashes  of  little  Froggs  appiyed  cures 
the  falling  of  the  hair,  cnlled  Alopecia. 
The  btirnt  Ashes  of  Goat's  Dung  mixt 
with  Oyl,  anointed,  multiplys  the  Hair. 
The  Ashes  of  a  Goat's  Hoof  mixed  with 
Pitch  healeth  the  Alopecia,  'i  he  Ashes  of 
Bees  mixt  with  Oy\,  or  the  ashes  of  Soith- 
emwood  mixt  with  old  Oyl,  caiiseth  hair 
to  grow.  A  Lee  of  the  Ashes  of  I  vie  tree- 
Bark  causeth  hair  grow  yellow.  The  Blood 
of  a  shell  Crab  anointed,  breeds  much  bair.  | 
But  the  Blood  of  a  Bat,  or  a  Uttle  Frog, 


the  powder  of  a  Swan's  Bones,  or  the  l^Tilk 
of  a  Bitch  hinders  the  growing  of  ihu  hair. 
The  bark  of  the  SaUow  Tree  dissolved  in 
CWl  maketh  the  hair  black.  The  decoction 
of  the  flowers  of  broom  dye  it  yellow.  To 
make  Curl'd  hair  ^- Ashphodele  roots 
rubbed  on  the  head,  the  same  being  first 
raz'd,  «.«.,  shaven. 

'Tor  the  cure  of  the  disease  caUed  Le- 
thargie  bum  the  whole  skin  of  a  Hare, 
with  the  cars  andnaiis,  and^ve  the  patient 
the  powder  thereof  warm.  The  smoak  of 
Kid's  leather  burnt,  holden  to  the  Nose, 
awakens  them  powerfully.  Aslies  of  Harts- 
horn burnt,  mixt  with  the  Oyl  of  liosea 
and  anointed  on  the  forehead  and  temples, 
causeth  a  pleasant  sleep.  For  Cancer,  the 
Ashes  of  a  Dog's  head,  or  burnt  human 
dung.  The  Ancle-bones  of  a  Swine  or  the 
hoo&  of  a  Cow,  burnt  and  drunk,  cures  the 
Colick.  Hare's  blood  f  ryed ,  taken ,  Roasted 
Hare's  flesh  eaten,  the  iishes  of  a  Hare, 
burnt  whole.  Ashes  of  burnt  willow,  or 
Ashes  of  Ibe  bark  of  the  Elm  tree  cureth 
burning  or  scalding.  Powder  of  the  burnt 
hairs  oi  a  hiire  cures  St.  Authonies  Fire, 
i.e..  Erysipelas. 

"Here  are  valuable  styptics  to  stanch 
bleeding  of  the  Nose.  Intake  a  powder  of 
the  blood  of  the  Patient  after  it  is  burnt, 
and  blow  it  up  in  the  Nose.  It  powerfully 
stays  the  bleeding.  Snails  with  the  shells 
bruised,  put  in.  Juice  of  Swine's  dung, 
put  in.  Hold  before  your  eyes  the  herb 
sheepherd's scrip,  or  Vervain, or  Knot-grass. 
These  herbs  have  that  propertie,  by  look- 
ing on  them,  to  stanch  blood.  Ashes  of  a 
Frog  well  burnt  in  a  Pot,  glew^eth  Veins 
and  Arteries  and  cures  Burning.  Ashes  of 
Hen's  feathers  burnt,  or  iishes  of  Nettles 
snuffed  up.  The  blood  of  a  Partridge,  of 
an  Ozell,  of  a  Dove,  appiyed,  stayeth  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  most  healthfully.  The 
blood  of  a  Cow  put  in  the  wound.  Cause 
the  patient  to  ly  on  his  back  all  naked, 
and  drop  on  his  Face  Water  and  Vinegar. 
This  is  a  most  sure  Cure.  Steep  a  Harm's 
bair  in  Water  and  Vinegar,  put  it  in  the 
Nose  and  it  will  produce  a  marvellous 
effect.  Or  take  a  Toad,  dry  it  very  well 
hetoTc  the  Sun,  put  it  in  a  tinnen  cloath 
and  hang  it  with  a  string  about  the  party 
that  bleedeth.  Let  it  touch  the  breast  of 
the  Left  side  near  the  Heart.  Spiders  pul- 
verised and  snuffed  stops  blood. " 

T  think  the  Japanese   gentleman 
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who  was  80  much  annoyBd  at  my 
having  obtained  a  glimpse  of  **the 
foolishness"  of  old  Japanese  medi- 
cine, might  have  wondered  a  good 
deal  had  he  got  hold  of  some  English 
prescriptions  of  the  last  century! 

From  an  almost  endless  catalogue 
of  healing  spells  which  are  to  this 
day  practiced  by  the  peasantry  of 
various  districts  in  England  and 
Scotland,  I  will  quote  a  few  which 
are  considered  certain  remedies. 
The  Northumbrian  cure  for  warts  is 
to  take  a  large  black  snail,  rub  the 
wart  well  with  it,  and  then  impale 
the  poor  snail  on  a  thorn  hedge.  As 
the  poor  creature  wastes  away,  the 
warts  will  surely  disappear.  In  the 
West  of  England  eePs  blood  serves 
the  same  purpose.  For  goitre  or 
wen  a  far  more  horrible  charm  must 
be  tried.  The  hand  of  a  dead  child 
must  be  rubbed  nine  times  across 
the  lump,  or,  still  better,  the  hand 
of  a  suicide.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  a  poor  woman  living  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Hartlepool,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  a  "wise  woman," 
went  alone  by  night  to  an  outhouse 
where  lay  the  corpse  of  a  suicide 
awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest.  She 
lay  all  night  with  the  hand  of  the 
corpse  resting  on  her  wen;  but  the 
mental  shock  of  that  night  of  horror 
was  such,  that  she  shortly  afterward 
died. 

A  peculiar  class  of  remedy  is  that 
of  making  offerings  of  hair  as  a  cure 
for  whooping-cough.  Tn  Sunder- 
land, the  crown  of  the  head  is  shaved 
and  the  hair  hung  upon  a  bush  or 
tree,  in  full  faith  that  as  the  birds  ^ 
carry  away  the  hair,  so  will  the' 
cough  vanish.  Tn  Lincolnshire,  a 
girl  suffering  from  ague  cuts  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  and  binds  it  round 
an  aspen  tree^  praying  it  to  shake  in 


her  stead.  In  Ross-shire,  where  liv- 
ing cocks  are  still  occasionally  buried 
as  a  sacrificial  remedy  for  epilepsy, 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  patient  is 
generally  added  to  the  offering. 
And  at  least  one  holy  weU  in  Ireland 
(that  of  Tubber  Quan  near  Carrick- 
on-Suir)  requires  an.  offering  of  hair 
from  all  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
come  here  on  the  last  three  Sundays 
in  June  to  worship  St.  Quan;  part 
of  the  ceremonial  required  is  that 
they  should  go  thrice  round  a  neigh- 
boring tree  on  their  bare  knees,  and 
then  each  must  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  tie  it  to  branch,  as  a  charm 
against  headache.  The  tree,  thus 
fringed  with  human  hair  of  all 
coU»rs,  some  newly  cut,  some  sun- 
bleached*  is  a  curious  sight,  and  an 
object  of  deep  veneration.  Hideous 
is  the  remeay  for  toothache  prac- 
ticed at  Tavistock  in  Devonsiiire, 
where  a  tooth  mufjt  be  bitten  from  a 
skull  in  the  churchyard,  and  kept 
always  in  the  pocket. 

Spiders  are  largely  concerned  in 
the  cure  of  ague.  In  Ireland  the 
sufferer  is  advised  to  swallow  a  liv- 
ing spider.  In  Somerset  and  neigh- 
boring counties,  he  is  to  shut  a  large 
black  spider  in  a  box  and  leave  it  to 
perish,  while  in  Flanders  he  is  to 
imprison  one  in  an  empty  walnut 
shell  and  wear  it  round  his  neck. 
Even  in  sturdy  New  England  a 
lingering  faith  in  the  superstitions 
of  the  old  mother  country  leads  to 
the  manufacture  of  pills  of  spider's 
web  as  a  cure  for  ague,  and  Long- 
fellow tells  of  a  popular  cure  for 
fever — 

"By  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's 
neck  in  a  nutshell." 

This  was  the  approved    remedy  of 
our  British  ancestors  for  fever  and 
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ague;  and  I  am  told  that  in  Sussex 
the  prescription  of  a  live  spider 
rolled  up  in  butter  is  still  considered 
good  in  cases  of  obstinate  jaundice. 

In  Devonshire  the  approved  treat- 
ment for  scrofula  at  the  present  day 
is  to  dry  the  hind  leg  of  a  toad  and 
wear  it  round  the  neck  in  a  silken 
bag,  or  else  thej  cut  off  that  part  of 
the  living  reptile  which  answers  to 
the  part  affected  by  scrofula,  and, 
having  wrapped  the  fragment  in 
parchment,  tie  it  round  the  neck  of 
the  sufferer.  In  cases  of  rheumatism 
a  "wise  man"  of  Devonshire  will 
burn  a  toad  to  ashes,  and  tie  the 
dust'in  a  bit  of  silk  to  be  worn  round 
the  throat.  So  recently  as  1822  one 
of  these  (juacks  traveled  through 
England  "m  his  own  gig."  Each 
patient  who  consulted  him  was  re- 
quired to  bring  him  a  fee  of  seven 
snillings  and  a  live  toad.  He  pock- 
eted the  shillings  and  cut  the  hind 
legs  off  the  luckless  toads,  placing 
them  in  small  bags  which  he  solemnly 
hung  round  the  neck  of  the  sufferer, 
who  was  required  to  wear  this  un- 
fragrant  appendage  till  the  leg  was 
quite  decayed!  Poor  toads  are  still 
made  to  do  service  in  divers  manners 
in  Cornwall  and  Northampton  for 
the  cure  of  nose-bleeding  and  quinsy; 
while  "toad  powder;"  or  even  a  live 
toad  or  spider  shut  up  in  a  box,  is 
still  in  some  places  accounted  as 
useful  a  charm  against  contagion  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  The  medicine  known  to 
our  ancestors  as  Pulvis  JEthiopicus 
(a  valuable  remedy  both  for  external 
and  internal  use  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox  and  dropsy)  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  powdered  toad. 

Frogs  are  well-nigh  as  valuable  as 
toads  to  the  sick  poor,  who  are  rarely 
lacking  in  the  primary  neceflsity  of 


faith  in  the  means  adopted.  Thus 
frog's  spawn  placed  in  a  stone  jar 
and  buried  for  three  months  till  it 
turns  to  water  has  been  found  won- 
derfully efficacious  in  Donegal  when 
well  rubbed  into  a  rheumatic  limb. 
How  much  of  the  credit  was  due  to 
the  rubbing  is  not  recorded.  In 
Aberdeenshire  a  cure  recommended 
for  sore  eyes  is  to  lick  the  eyes  of  a 
live  frog.  The  man  who  has  thus 
been  he^ed  has  henceforth  the  power 
of  curing  all  sore  eyes  by  merely 
licking  theml  In  like  manner  it  is 
said  in  Ireland  mat  the  tongue  that 
which  has  licked  a  lizard  all  oyer 
will  be  forever  endued  with  a  mar- 
velous power  of  healing  whatever 
sore  or  pain  it  touches. 

Another  Irish  remedy  is  to  apply 
the  tongue  of  a  fox  to  draw  a 
troublesome  thorn  from  the  foot; 
the  tooth  of  a  living  fox  to  be  worn 
as  an  amulet  is  also  deemed  valuable 
as  a  cure  for  an  inflamed  leg.  The 
primary  difficulty  is  to  catch  the 
fox  and  extract  his  tooth!  With 
respect  to  deep-seated  thorns,  the 
application  of  a  cast-off  snake  skin 
is  efficacious,  not  to  attraet  the  thorn 
toward  itself,  but  to  expel  it  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hand  or  foot. 
But  once  we  touch  on  the  virtues  of 
the  mystic  snake,  we  find  its  reputa- 
tion just  as  great  in  Britain's  medi- 
cine folk-lore  as  in  Japau,  where  the 
great  snake-skins  held  so  conspicu- 
ous a  plaoe  in  the  druggist's  sliop, 
or  in  China,  where  the  skin  of  a 
white  spotted  snake  is  valued  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  palsy, 
leprosy,  and  rheumatism. 

The  oft-quoted  remedy,  "A  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  you,"  appears  in 
many  forms.  In  Devonsnire,  any 
pei'son  bitten  by  a  viper  is  advised 
at  once  to  kill  the  creature  and  rub 
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the  wonnd  with  its  fat.  I  am  told 
that  this  practice  has  siirviTed  in 
some  of  the  northern  states  of 
America,  where  the  flesh  of  a  rattle- 
snake is  accounted  the  best  cure  for 
its  own  bite. 

In  Blade's  very  interesting  volume 
on  Folk  Medici  fie  y  he  mentions  tliat 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  snake-skin 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  still  exists 
among  the  sturdy  New-Englanders, 
sonic  of  whom  are  not  above  tlie 
weakness  of  wearing  a  snake-skin 
roujid  the  neck,  or  keeping  a  pet 
snake  as  a  cliarnu  The  use  bj 
American  Indians  of  rattlesnake  oil 
for  the  same  malady  seems  not  de- 
void of  reason;  but  the  New-Eng- 
land faith  in  snake-skin  is  probably 
a  direct  heritiige  from  Britain,  where 
Mr.  Black  tells  of  an  old  man  who 
used  to  %it  on  the  steps  of  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,*  and 
earn  his  living  by  exhibiting  the 
common  English  snake,  and  selling 
the  sloughs  of  snakes  to  be  bound 
round  the  forehead  and  temples  of 
jpersons  suffering  from  headache.  In 
Durham,  an  eel's  skin  worn  as  a 
garter  round  the  naked  leg  is  con- 
sidered a  preventive  of  cramp,  while 
in  Northumberland  it  is  esteemed 
the  best  band  age  for  a  sprained  limb. 
So  too,  in  Sussex,  the  approved  cure 
for  a  swollen  neck  is  to  draw  a  snake 
nine  times  across  the  throat  of  the 
sufferer,  after  which  operation  the 
s;nake  is  killed,  and  its  skin  is  sewed 
in  a  piece  of  silk  and  worn  round 
the  patient's  necki  Sometimes  the 
snake  is  put  in  a  bottle,  which  is 
tightly  corked  and  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  it  is  expected  that,  as 
the  victim  decays,  the  swelling  will 
subside. 

The  quaint  little    drug  store    at 
Osaka  has  led  me  into  a  iong  talk; 


but  the  subject  is  a  lar^  one,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  lies  m  selecting 
a  few  examples  from  the  mass  of 
material  before  me,  I  am  sure  that 
should  these  pages  ever  meet  the  eye 
of  my  Japanese  friend,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  my  interest  in  the 
medicine  lore  of  his  ancestors  was 
certainly  justifiable.  — C.  F.  GoRDOX 
CuMMiiCGS,  in  Tlie  Mneieenth  Pen- 
tury. 


trURRENT  THOUGHT. 

New  Pacts  aboxtt  Gekkral  Mo- 
Clellan. — In  the  Loudon  Academy,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Doyle  undertakes  to  pass  iudgmeut 
upon  GctL  Long*8  memoirs  of  Bob^t  E. 
Ijte,  wnA  the  book  entitled  MeCkUaiCs  Own 
St/try^  whicn,  Mr.  Doyle  says,  '*i8  made 
up  of  ^  Gen.  McClellan's  letters  and  dis- 
patches, 80  strung  together  with  conDect- 
log  iuiks  of  sarrative  as  to  make  up  a 
history  of  his  own  <;ommand  of  the  North- 
ern  armies.*^  Mr.  Doyle  tells  us  in  the 
moBt  matter  of  fact  way,  that — 

**By  some  McClellan  was  admired  or 
described  as  the  'Ycung  Napoleon;'  the 
man  whose  military  career  was  to  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  despotism.  Witli  others 
— and  this  view  has  pn>bably  of  late  da3's 
found  more  favor — he  was  a  spiritl^ 
pedant,  drilling,  organizing,  combining, 
fashioning  a  machine  which  he  had  nut 
the  daring  or  energy  to  wiekl.  That 
view,  indeed,  in  its  extreme  form,  could 
never  have  been  accepted  by  any  one  who 
had  studied  the  history  of  the  war  wfth 
care.  The  campai^  of  Fredericksburg 
— a  ^campaign  who»B  main  outlines  are 
vigorously   described   in    this   volume — 

would  refute  that It  is  plain 

from  McClellan's  letters  that  he  was  a 
man  with  a  ver3r  great  appetite  for  popu- 
larity— an  appetite  which  a  man  of  ton 
direct  and  in^uoua  temper  would  prolia- 
bly  have  concealed  more  effectually.  But 
whatever  suspicions  that  may  have  occa- 
sioned, it  will  be  no  very  easv  task  to  ex- 
cuse tlie  policy  ^lich  utterly  frustrated 
Mc01ellan*8  work  at  a  time  when  he  iiad 
obtained,  at  a  trilling  cost,  the  very  position 
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to  which,  two  years  later,  Grant  struggled 
through  all  ticVamftge  of  the  Wilderness. " 
Now,  as  to  "the  campaign  of  Fredericks- 
burg"— whether  well  described  in  McCld- 
lan*s  Ow/i  Story  or  not — General  McClellan 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  had  Julius 
Csesar;  and  as  to  the  ''position  to  which 
Grant  struggled  through  all  the  carnage 
of  the  Wilderness,"  and  which  McClellan, 
"two  years  before,  had  obtained  at  a  very 
trifl 'ng  cost, '  'neither  General  McClellan  nor 
any  force  under  his  command  was  ever  any- 
where near  it;  and  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle  does. 

*  Mr.  Doyle  opines  that  "the  different  posi- 
tions which  the  names  of  McClellan  and 
Grant  occupy  in  history  are  not  wholly 
due  to  any  real  difference  between  the  two 
men.*"  \et  in  the  very  same  paragraph 
he  tells  his  British  readers  that  "through 
McClellan *s  letters  runs  a  certain  vein  of 
restless  egotism,  and,  at  times,  of  petu- 
lance.    The  contempornries  of  such  a  man 

'    may  have  regarded  his  sobriety  and  bal 
ance  of  judgment  with  some  suspicion.' 
W^hile  as  to  Grant,  Mr.  Doyle  tells  us  that 
••either  Grant's  AntoMogTaphy  is  a  strange 
ly.  misleading  book,  or  there  never  was  a 
human  mind  more  free  from  self-<lcceit 
never  a  man  whose  judgments  were  less 
swayed  b}'  his  wishes  or  his  sympathies. 
There  is  manifest,  too,  in  him  what  we 
look  for  ill  vain  In  McClellan — that  touch 
of  humor  which  carries  with  it  a  true 
sense  of  proportion,  which  is  seldom  found 
apart  from  a  sound  judgment  of  men." 
Mr.   J.   A.  Doyle  most  probably    knows 
that  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  the  Ehike  oi  Wellington 
were  one  and  the  same  person;  but  he  has 
yet  to  learn  that  General  McClellan,  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  and  General  Hooker  were 
altogether  distinct  individuals. 

England  kst>  Russia. — Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilks  is  certiiinly  a  plucky 
personage.  Few  men  who  had  gone 
through  an  oideal  so  scanditlons  as  he  lias 
lately  experienced,  but  would  have  failed 
to  slink  away  from  public  notice.  Not  so 
8ir  Charles.  For  the  last  six  months  he 
has  been  furnishing  to  the  Fortnightly 
-  Betiew  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Present 
Position  of  European  Politics."  In  the 
latest  of  these  papers  he  says: — 

"As  to  Russia,  I  have  suggested  reasons 
tor  thinking  that  although  one  day  the 


fight  between  the  elephant  and  the  whale 
will  probably  take  place,  single-handed 
war  between  England  and  Kusbia  is  un- 
likely at  the  present  moment,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  Russians  have  powerful  military 
re^^ons  in  the  condition  of  their  Asiatic 
railroads  for  wishing  to  postpone  it.  Wo 
have  seen  how  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
policy  of  1878  has  collapsed,  and  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  England  should  make  up 
her  mind  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  her 
interest  in  the  future  of  Constantinople. 
We  have  seen  how  the  old  doctrine  of 
British  concern  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  been  thrown  over  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  pow- 
erful politicians,  and  how  ^numerous  are 
the  causes  of  difficulty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
or  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
We  have  noticed  the  recent  repudiation 
of  solemn  promises  by  Russia  with  regard 
to  Batoum,  and  the  exasperation  of  Eng- 
lish feeling  by  Russia's  bad  faith  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  by  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  Afghan  frontier  question.  ^Vo  have 
seen  how  immense  are  the  resources  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  how,  in  spite  of 
what  is  said  of  her  finances,  she  comes 
next  to  England  in  power  of  endurance 
for  a  long  war;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
a  careful  examination  of  tlie  facts  led  me 
to  suggest  that  Russia  would  be  unable 
•effectively  to  attack  England  in  her  Asiatic 
empire  for  some  year^  to  come." 

Thb  Amkrican  Farmek  of  the  Last 
Gen£Bation. — Prof.  Lewis  M' Louth,  of 
tlie  Michigan  Agricultural  Colle.4^,  has 
written  an  essay  on  "Our  Indebtedness 
to  Inventors  and  Mechanics,"  which  is 
printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Micdiigan  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
foHowiDff  is  an  extract  from  this  essay: — 

"The  farmer  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
had  bought  his  land — a  forty  or  an  eighty, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  quurter  section — of  gov- 
ernment at  ten  slrilUngs  per  acre.  It  was 
mostly  heavily  timbered.  Manfully  he 
must  swing  the  ax,  and  *log'  and  bum  to 
clear  a  few  acres.  These  acres  he  plowed 
with  a  clumsy  cast-iron — sometimes  a 
wooden  plow— harrowed  it  with  an  old- 
iashionea  *4etter  A  drag'  with  iron  or 
wooden  teeth  and  a  lo^  tira  across  it.  His 
team  was  oxen.  He  sowed  his  grain, 
'broadcast,'  by  hand,  or  if  he  was  an  Eng- 
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lishman  'dibbled'  it  in  with  sticks.  He 
planted  his  com  by  hand,  cultivated  it 
with  a  shovel  plow  and  a  pony,  and  with 
a  hoe,  and  when  it  was  ripe  what  he 
needed  for  meal  he  shelled  across  the  edge 
of  a  shovel  blade,  and  fed  the  rest  on  the 
c  'b  to  his  tf  ook  and  his  hogs.  He  cut  his 
grass  with  a  hand  9cytlie— one  acre  being 
a  good  day's  work,  raked  it  with  a  hand 
rake,  pitched  it  by  hand  with  a  two-tined 
fork,  and  perhaps  carried  it  on  poles  to  the 
bam  or  sttick.  He  hiurvested  his  wheat 
and  rye  with  a  sickle,  or  more  generally 
with  a  'turkey  wing*  grain  cradle,  and 
spent  many  a  winter's  day  tliresbin^  it 
with  a  flail,  and  fanned  it  with  the  wmds 
of  March.  Threshing  machines  without 
separators  were  coming  into  use,  and  some 
farmers  had  fanning  mills.  Tiien  iie  must 
draw  his  wheat  with  an  ox  team  on  a 
clumsy,  squealdng.  home-made  wagon  or 
cart  over  a  corduroy  road  from  10  to  40 
miles  to  market  or  to  mill. 

''He  has  a  loff  house  and  a  frame  barn. 
He  pitclies  his  hay  twice  a  year  and  fod- 
ders his  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  ground, 
and  the  only  shelter  they  have  is  the 
bushes  or  tiie  sunny  side  or  the  barn:  If 
his  hay  is  short  or  the  winter  long,  he  fells 
tiees  that  his  cattle  may  browse  upon  the 
youne  branches.  His  pigs  wallow  and 
squeal  in  a  rail  pen  partly  shingled  with 
buckwheat  straw.  His  hoes,  forks,  and 
shovels,  his  clevises,  chains  and  axes  are 
made  or  mended  by  the  neighborhood 
blacksmith,  who  also  irons  his  wag(m  and 
in  winter  shoes  his  oxen.  His  own  feet 
and  his  wife's  are  shod  in  the  bro^ans 
made  by  the  cobbler,  who  sometimes 
traveled  from  house  to  house;  the  feet  of 
his  children  were  bare.  His  house  of  logs 
is  floored  with  split  puncheons  or  with 
rough  oak  boards,  and  is  shingled  with 
shaKes.  The  single  door,  battened  and 
cleated  and  painted  brick-red  outside, 
swings  on  wooden  hinges,  fastens  with  a 
wooden  latch  that  has  a  leather  string 
hanging  hospitably  on  the  outside,  and 
there  is  a  square  hole  in  the  corner  of  it 
for  the  convenience  of  the  house-cat.  The 
two  windows  give  light  through  twelve 


panes  of  7x9  glass.  The  single  room  below 
is  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  bed- 
chamber at  once,  or  by  turns.  The  huge 
chlmnev  at  one  end  of  the  house,  that 
serves  for  warmth,  for  cooking,  and  for 
light  in  tlie  evening,  is  made  of  sticks, 
stones  and  mud.  The  cracks  between  the 
logs  are  chinked  with  split  sticks  and 
plastered  with  clay.  His  clock  is  a  noon- 
mark  on  the  floor,  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  His  children  at  dark 
climb  to  bed  up  a  ladder  that  leads  to  the 
loose  rough  boards  constituting  the  cham- 
ber floor,  and  here  they  sleep  or  listen  to 
the  min,  or  watdi  the  stars  that  twinkle 
through  tlie  holes  in  the  shake  roof,  while 
kindly  nature  on  winter  nights  carpets  the 
floor  and  covers  their  bed  with  a  beauti- 
ful white  counterpane  of  snow. 

•'His  wife  cooks  all  their  fcod  in  the  great 
fire-place,  boiling  the  vegetables  in  a  pot 
that  hangs  from  a  wooden  crane,  frying 
or  roasting  meat  in  a  'spider'  standing 
among  the  glowing  coals,  and  baking  the 
bread  in  a  'Dutch  oven'  or  bake-kettle 
buried  in  the  coals,  sometimes  indeed  in 
an  out-door  oven  or  in  one  adjoining  the 
fire-place,  or  in  a  tin-baker  before  the  fire- 
Hero  was  the  chimney  comer  where  the 
grandmother  sometimes  sat.  It  furnished 
warmth  for  the  family — all  the  warmth 
was  there^and  blazing  with  split  sticks  at 
ni^ht  gave  illumination  for  social  enter- 
tamments — sometimes,  indeed,  there  were 
for  additional  light,  lard  'sluts'  or  tallow 
'dips. '  Here  our  fathers  read  their  Bibles, 
our  mothers  spun  or  knit  the  thick  woolen 
stocking.  The  last  thing  at  night  was  to 
cover  up  the  fire,  for  there  were  no 
matches  to  rekindle  it.  The  linen  for 
clothing  and  other  purposes  was  grown 
and  dressed  upon  the  farm,  spun  and 
woven  by  the  busy  housewives  of  the  time. 
So,  too,  the  woolen  garments  and  blankets 
were  home  made,  the  wool  was  sorted  and 
cutled  and  spun  and  reeled  into  skeins 
and  colored  with  butternut  bco'k,  and 
warped  and  woven  and  made  up  by  the 
same  busy  fingers,  while  time  was  found 
to  care  for  the  children,  go  to  tea  partioi 
and  to  church." 
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IN  TWO   PARTS. — PART  II. 

4.  Pleasures  accompany im/  rnenfal 
activity. — Mr.  Romanes  enumerates 
the  following  emotions  as  observa- 
ble in  animals,  taking  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  as  we  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  existence:  surprise  and 
fear,  sexual  emotions  (Mollusca); 
social  and  parental  feelings,  indus- 
try, curiosity  (Insects) ;  jealousy, 
auger,  play,  affection  (Fish,  Cepha- 
lopoda, Reptiles);  sympathy  (Hy- 
meuoptera);  pride,  terror  (Birds); 
grief,  hate,  cruelty,  benevolence 
(Carnivora  and  Ruminants)  ;  re- 
venge, rage  (Monkeys  and  Elephant) ; 
shame,  humor,  deceit  (Apes  and 
Dog).  To  this  list  I  would  take 
leave  to  add  three  others:  first,  the 
sentiment  of  freedom,  probably  tak- 
ing its  rise  in  insects,  and  certainly 
developed  throughout  the  Verte- 
brates; second,  two  of  the  most 
complicated  of  human  sentiments, 
those  conhected  with  property  and 
home,  appearing  in  birds  and  mam- 
mals; and,  thirdly,  beginnings  of 
pleasurable  appreciation  of  colors 
and  sounds,  the  first  foundation  of 
aesthetic  feeling;  these  last  being 
observable  in  insects  and  spiders,  and 
strongly  developed  in  birds. 

Psychologically  there  is  very  littly 
value  in  such  a  list  of  names.  A 
catalogue  of  emotions  can  have  no 
scientific  value,  because,  looked  at 
from  one  point  of  view,  emotion  is  one 
and  indivisible;  while  in  another 
sense  emotions  are  so  infinitely  varied 
that  language  would  exhaust  itself 
long  before  it  had  defined  them.  Two 
different  sets  of  circumstances,  on 
two  succeeding  days,  may  both  affect 
me  emotionallv,  and  in  each  case  I 


may  say  "I  am  surprised;"  but  I 
use  the  same  word  in  both  cases,  not 
because  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
forms  of  emotion,  but  because  there 
are  such  innumerable  shades  of 
kindred  emotions  that  language  de- 
clines the  task  of  identifying  them.. 
So  it  may  happen  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  two  emotions  which  I  confounded 
under  one  name  were  really  widely 
different;  and  both  the  physical  ex- 
pressions accompanying  them,  and 
the  actions  resulting  from  them, 
may  have  been  quite  opposite.  Thus 
the  names  which  we  give  to  different 
emotions  are  really  names  of  groups, 
and  to  attain  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific classification  we  ought  to  have 
generic  and  specific  names  as  well. 
Such  a  classification  as  has  frequently 
been  attempted  by  mental  philoso- 
phers is  but  labor  in  vain,  the  same 
name  having  to  do  duty  for  several 
different  shades  of  feeling,  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  which  have  very 
little  in  common.  , 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  names 
which  Mr.  Romanes  gives,  we  find 
only  four  groups  of  emotions  which 
are  distinctively  painful — namely, 
fear,  terror,  grief,  and  shame;  the 
remainder  are  either  essentially 
pleasurable — in  other  words,  directly 
associated  with  consciousness  of 
power,  or  else  are  painful  only  when 
the  voluntary  actions  to  wiiich  they 
would  otherwise  lead  are  frustrated; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  evoke  only 
a  consciousness  of  weakness.  Even 
such  states  of  mind  as  rage  and  re- 
venge are  distinctly  pleasurable  when 
they  lead  up  to  their  appropriate 
satisfaction  whether  that  satisfaction 
be    actually    accomplished  or    only 
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ideal.  We  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
lights of  revenge  as  depicted  in 
primitive  literature  or  as  actually 
exhibited  by  children  and  savages. 
Nor  is  the  sentiment  entirely  oblit- 
erated by  modern  culture ;  even 
amongst  civilized  communities  where 
private  vengeance  is  forbidden,  a 
substitute  is  provided  in  the  regu- 
lated revenge  Known  as  justice,  which 
enables  the  injured  man  to  enjoy 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
savage.  With  regard  generally  to 
all  those  which  we  may  describe  as 
the  primitive  emotions — such  as 
curiosity,  anger,  cruelty,  rage,  etc. 
— those  which  pre-suppose  the  in- 
dividual in  opposition  to  his  kind, 
those  which  are  developed  in  child- 
hood and  in  a  savage  state,  but 
which  in  civilized  communities  are 
kept  in  check  by  more  ideal  and 
sympathetic  emotions  —  all  these 
primitive  emotions  may  with  strong 
probability  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
animal  happiness.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  tne  capture  of  a  mouse 
jgives  considerable  mental  pleasure 
to  the  cat,  for  the  cat  will  continue 
the  pursuit  as  a  pastime  even  when 
so  well  fed  that  it  does  not  care  to 
eat  the  mouse  when  caught. 

In  animals  the  primitive  emotions 
are  allowed  their  iree  sway,  and  give 
rise  to  the  voluntary  movements  ap- 
propriate to  them;  such  emotions 
arc  therefore  pleasumble  in  animals 
when  under  similar  circumstances 
they  would,  owing  to  repression,  not 
be  pleasurable  in  man.  Those  acts 
of  natural  savagery  which  result  in 
the  infliction  of  physictd  injury  by 
one  animal  on  another  no  doubt 
afford  pleasure  to  the  former.  Every 
violent  death  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  destroyer.     That  which 


in  mankind  is  exclusively  associated 
with  painful  feeling  is  usually  in  the 
animal  wodd  a  means  of  affording 
enjoyment,  and  it  is  some  set-oif  to 
the  physical  pain  inflicted  by  tlio 
carnivora,  that  they  themselves  de- 
light in  the  chase  and  the  spoil.  As 
we  have  already  admitted  tne  extent 
and  severity  of  the  pain  suffered  by 
the  victim,  we  may  now  fairly  place 
to  credit  the  reality  of  the  mental 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  destroyer. 

Animals  are,  however,  capable  of 
emotions  of  a  much  higher  order 
and  in  no  way  depending  on  the  foil 
of  another's  pain.  A  better  example 
we  shall  And  in  the  sentiment  of 
personal  liberty.  The  remark  has 
been  frequently  made  that  freedom 
involves  of  itself  no  pleasure  what- 
ever, but  is  pleasurable  only  by 
contrast;  that  it  is  the  release  from 
bondage  which  furnishes  enjoyment; 
that  just  as  the  blessing  of  health  is 
appreciated  only  after  partial  de- 
privation, so  the  blessing  of  freedom 
IS  apparent  only  after  conflnement. 
The  observation,  however;- is  incor- 
rect. Uninterrupted  health  does 
involve  pleasure;  the  very  words  in 
which  Mr.  Herhert  Spencer  defines 
the  bodily  conditions  of  pleasure  are 
in  themselves  a  definition  of  health; 
and  just  as  health  contributes  per- 
manently to  the  stock  of  bodily 
"convenience,"  so  liberty  contributes 
permanently  to  the  stock  of  mental 
satisfaction. "  It  might  with  equal 
truth  be  said  that  bondage  is  painful 
only  by  way  of  contrast  with  liberty 
— indeed  with  rather  more  truth,  for 
t^iat  bondage  which  is  cheered  and 
lightened  by  every  possible  allevia- 
tion is  still  painful  to  the  man  who 
realizes  that  it  is  deprivation  of  lib* 
erty.  There  is  in  the  state  of  in- 
dividual  freedom  a  constant  souroa 
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of  positive  mental  pleasure  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  power  with 
which  that  state  is  associated^  and 
there  is  in  bondage,  however  gilded 
and  solaced^  a  constant  source  of 
positive  mental  distress,  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  weakness  which 
such  a  state  perpetually  suggests. 
It  is  true  that  (irom  a  cause  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer)  the 
mind  of  the  captive  gradually  be- 
comes insensible  to  many  of  the  bit- 
ternesses of  his  position,  but  it  never 
ceases  to  be  felt  as  essentiallv  sad. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hana,  that 
civilized  man  has  learned  to  place  a 
lower  value  on  the  pleasures  of  ab- 
solute liberty,  or  ratlier  has  learned 
that  there  are  other  pleasures  to  be 
preferred  before  them.  But  the 
community  has  had  to  learn  this 
lesson  simply  because  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  absolute  liberty 
without  abusing  it.  His  powers  are 
too  varied,  his  spontaneous  activities 
too  great:  to  allow  their  use  without 
stint,  to  give  them  unfettered  sway, 
would  involve  injury  to  others,  and 
therefore  the   community,  the   oor- 

S orate  "other,"  is  compelled  in  self- 
efence  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
action  of  the  individual.  Civilized 
man,  being  bom  into  such  a  system, 
takes  that  naturally  as  his  type  of 
freedom  of  action,  and  learns  to 
desire  no  wider  or  more  untratii- 
meled  sphere,  but  thereby  he  is  to 
a  certain  extent  incapacitated  from 
appreciating  the  pleasures  of  a  life 
where  indivdual  action  is  a  law  unto 
itself.  Such  a  life  is  that  of  the 
animal,  wherein  the  cravings  of  na- 
ture are  themselves  the  bounds  of 
their  own  healthy  activity.  As  a 
rule,  that  which  an  animal  desires 
to  eat  is  proper  for  its  food;  that  act 
which  it  desires  to  do  is  one  which 


will  in  no  way  injure  its  health.  It 
therefore  enjoys  the  full  exercise  of 
its  activities  without  let  or  hin- 
drance,  without  the  necessary  re- 
straint of  prudential  motives  or  of 
positive  law.  But,  more  than  that, 
the  toil  of  civilized  man  is  a  part  of 
his  servitude;  the  toil  of  the  lion,  of 
the  buffalo,  of  the  swallo>v,  of  the 
bee,  is  a  part  of  its  freedom.  They 
appreciate  daily  and  hourly  that  ab- 
solute untrammeled  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  some  men  enjoy  for  a 
few  days  each  year  on  the  moors  or 
on  the  sea,  but  which  the  majority  of 
human  beings  realize  only  rarely  in 
a  lifetime.  It  may  be  that  the  iSeal 
pleasure  which  man  purchases  by 
his  renunciation  of  liberty  is  worth 
far  more  to  him  than  the  joys  of 
license,  but  the  value  of  the  latter 
remains  intrinsically  as  great  as  ever 
to  beings  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
former. 

That  animals  do^asa  fact  enjoy 
their  liberty  is  proved  by  their  grief 
at  losing  it,  by  their  exuberant  de- 
light at  regaining  it,  and  by  the 
sounds  they  give  utterance  to  while 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  There  i^ 
no  sign  of  grief  more  acute  than  the 
beatings  and  flutterings  of  a  newly 
caged  bird,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  yearning  more  profound  than  the 
pacing  and  repacmg  of  the  caged 
quadruped.  Both  these  are  quite 
easily  aistinguished  from  the  in- 
stinctive promptings  of  the  migratory 
sejison.  If  a  migratory  bird  is  de- 
tained by  the  clipping  of  its  wings, 
it  exhibits  for  the  first  year  or  two 
and  at  the  appropriate  season  a 
desire  to  get  to  the  extreme  northern 
lor  southern)  limit  of  its  inclosure. 
This  is  purely  instinctive,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  discomfort 
accomi)anying  the  frustration  of  the 
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act,  though  appreciable,  is  not  very 
great,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bird  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  cease  .to  exhibit  the  symptoms. 
But  it  will  never  lose  its  desire  for 
flight.  The  yearning  for  freedom 
has  nothing  to  do  with  instinct;  it 
is  a  matter  of  individual  happiness, 
not  of  maintenance  of  species,  and 
neither  time  nor  kind  treatment  nor 
the  best  of  nourishment  will  entirely 
extinguish  the  craving.  The  trans- 
ports of  grief  gradually  subside,  the 
muscular  energy  diminishes,  so  that 
there  is  no  surplus  requiring  outlet; 
the  nature  is  subdued  to  the  inevita- 
ble; but  unbar  the  cage  and  give  the 
animal  or  bird  but  one  hour  of  free- 
dom, and  it  will  return  no  more. 
In  those  animals  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  domestication,  the  original 
yearning  does,  by  dint  of  kind  treat- 
ment, regular  feeding,  and  close 
association  with  man,  get  gradually 
overlaid  and  hidden  by  laziness  or 
weariness,  by  fear  of  consequences, 
by  the  affections  of  home;  but  it 
never  entirely  disappears;  the  dog  is 
still  unwilling  to  be  chained,  and 
overjoyed  when  let  loose;  the  horse 
still  objects  to  being  caught  in   the 

i)addock,  and  still  breaks  into  a  gal- 
op when  again  turned  out  to  grass. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  may  take 
the  soundfi  uttered  by  birds  and  ani- 
mals as  an  index  to  their  emotional 
condition.  If  you  hear  a  man  hum- 
ming an  air  as  he  walks  along,  you 
conclude  either  that  he  is  a  lunatic 
or  that  he  is  happy.  Spontaneous 
song,  whether  of  oirds,  animals,  or 
man,  is  possible  only  when  the  singer 
is  cheerful,  A  pianist  may  of  de- 
liberate purpose  play  a  set  piece,  but 
he  will  mever  successfully  imj)rovise 
when  he  is  miserable.  The  song  of 
our  hedge  warblors,   though    it  of 


course  contains  inherited  elements, 
is  essentially  an  improvisation;  it  it 
by  no  means  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence or  their  perpetuation.  Devel- 
oped at  first  as  an  adjunct  to  sexual 
selection,  it  has  been  extended  as 
the  highest  exponent  of  pleasure  of 
all  kinds.  It  begins  each  year  in 
the  breeding  season,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  season.  Our 
woods  and  fields  are  vocal  all  the 
summer  and  until  late  in  November. 
In  some  species  there  appears  to  be  a 
partial  silence  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, but  the  song  breaks  out  again 
in  harvest  time,  to  be  continued 
until  the  winter.  It  therefore  has 
no  exclusive,  or  even  principal,  con- 
nection with  the  pairing  time;  rather 
it  is  a  welcome  to  the  time  of  roam- 
ing; the  skylark  pours  forth  its  song 
to  the  rising  sun,  while  the  bittern 
with  his  hoarse  cry  welcomes  the 
approach  of  night.  The  song  is  the 
appropriate  expression  of  the  joys  of 
freedom,  and  the  first  result  of  cap- 
tivity is  the  cessation  of  its  strains. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  direct 
answer  in  words  from  the  animal 
world  to  the  question  "Is  life  worth 
living?''  but  we  get  an  answer  in 
sounds  and  signs  which,  on  all  or- 
dinary rules  of  interpretation,  are 
equally  decisive  in  the  afiirmative. 
Animals  have  no  motive  for  dis- 
simulation ;  if  they  appear  happy 
they  probably  are,  if  they  sound 
happy  th^  probably  are,  and  half  an 
hour  of  a  summer's  evening  spent  in 
seclusion  near  a  rabbit  warren  would 
probably  convince  anyone  that  in 
capacity,  as  in  opportunity,  for  en- 
joyment, rabbits' still  deserved  Uncle 
Remus's  description,  "more  samer 
than  folks." 

We  may  take  yet  a  step  higher, 
and  aftirm  that  animals  share  some 
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of  the  sentiments  which  we  associate 
with  the  idea  of  home.  There  is 
substantial  proof  of  this  in  the  nu- 
merous and  well-attested  instances 
of  domesticated  and  semi-domesti- 
cated animals  taking  long  journeys 
to  regain  their  home  after  a  removal. 
In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  clearly 
not  their  former  masters  whom  they 
desire  to  rejoin;  animals  have  indeed 
actually  left  their  master's  presence 
to  return  to  his  old  abode,  and  in  tlie 
semi-domestic  animals  who  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  their 
possessors  a  change  of  ownership  can 
nave  no  influence.  The  same  tend- 
ency to  seek  old  quarters  has  indeed 
been  observed  in  animals  which  are 
practically  wild,  as  in  horses  in 
Mexico,  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  feeling  is  one  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  domestication. 
Association  with  man  has  in  all 
probability  impaired  it  rather  than 
strengthened  it,  and  the  reason  why 
^e  have  observed  it  chieflyin  domes- 
tication is  simply  because  we  have 
practically  no  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving it  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Instances  of  the  like  attachment 
to  old  quarters  on  the  part  of  birds 
are  as  numerous  almost  as  the  species 
of  birds  themselves.  That  must  be 
a  very  strongly  implanted  sentiment 
which  guides  the  migratory  bird 
after  his  compulsory  winter's  journey 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  back  again  in 
the  spring  to  the  same  country,  the 
same  hillside,  the  same  field,  and 
the  same  helgerow.  White  of  Sel- 
borne  and  other  naturalists  have 
observed  cases  in  which,  though  the 
nest  has  been  blown  down  or  de- 
stroyed by  nan  each  year,  yet  still 
the  birds  ha^e  returned  to  build  in 
the  same  wal'.  Mr.  Darwin,  indeed, 
and  Mr.  Boinanos   after  him,  have 


quoted  this  as  an  instance  of  imper- 
fection of  instinct.  But  surely  this 
is  scarcely  a  fair  description  of  the 
incident.  It  is  Questionable  whether 
the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  nest  can 
be  ascribed  to  instinct,  which  in  all 
probability  simply  defines  the  general 
characters  of  locality  most  suitable, 
Thus  instinct  loads  one  species  to 
choose  the  tops  of  trees,  another  a 
depression  in  the  ground;  but  it 
does  not  confine  the  bird  to  a  par- 
ticular tree  or  to  a  particular  field. 
The  instinct  which  now  leads  the 
swallow  to  choose  the  inside  of  a 
chimney,  no  doubt  existed  before 
there  were  any  chimneys  in  England. 
The  work  of  instinct  is  to  select  a 
locality  of  the  kind  which  usually 
best  preserves  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  offspring,  but  within 
these  limits  the  l)ird  s  individual 
preferences  have  scope  to  choose. 
Having  once  chosen  a  place,  no  in- 
stinct compels  the  bird  to  go  to  the 
same  precise  spot  again,  and  within 
the  same  limits  of  choice  as  before 
it  is  free  to  follow  personal  inclina- 
tions. Instinct  is  satisfied  with  a 
sunny  wall,  and  is  quite  indifferent 
as  between  two  houses  which  are 
equally  warm.  The  reason  why  the 
bird  returns  to  the  same  place  can  only 
be  described  as  home  memory  or 
association.  It  is  the  memory  of 
past  pleasures  which  serves  as  a 
guide,  but  that  same  memory  is  also 
powerful  enough  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tne  destruction  of  the 
nest  in  the  previous  year;  if,  there- 
fore, there  were  no  opposing  motive, 
the  recollection  of  that  destruction 
would  be  quite  suflftcient  to  prevent 
the  bird  building  in  the  same  spot 
again.  Such  an  opposing  motive 
presents  itself  in  the  bird's  affection 
for  the  home,  in  the  tender  memor- 
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ies  encircling  tlie  old  spot,  and  the 
strength  of  that  alfection  may  be 
fairly  measured  by  the  number  of 
years  which  it  would  take  the  winds 
or  the  hand  of  man  to  drive  the  bird 
elsewhere.  That  the  strength  of  the 
affections  surrounding  home  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
home  is  the  work  of  the  bird  itself 
we  cannot  doubt.  Plainly  nest- 
building  is  'a  pleasure  and  one  that 
man  himself  might  envy,  a  delight 
perpetually  renewed  each  year  with 
entire  and  perfect  freshness.  It  is 
pnu5ticed  in  many  species  with  re- 
finements and  embellishments  which 
raise  the  work  to  the  dignity  of  an 
art,  and  in  almost  all  species  it  is 
accompanied  with  an  expenditure 
of  care  and  time  and  pains  far  be- 
yond any  of  the  requirements  of 
comfort  or  safety.  The  bird  builds 
a  nest  of  some  kind  or  other  of  ne- 
cessity ;  it  builds  a  nest  of  peculiar 
strength  or  beauty  or  complexity  or 
elegance,  of  choice,  and  not  of  ne- 
cessity: not  of  course  the  choice  of 
the  individual,  but  of  the  species, 
the  result  of  inherited  training,  every 
'Step  in  which  has  been  prompted 
and  confirmed  by  the  pleasures  it 
evoked. 

5.  Ideal  pledsures.—Hexe  man 
and  animals  part  company ;  the 
mental  life  of  tne  two  might  almost 
be  discriminated — the  animal  by  the 
predominance  of  the  actual,  and  the 
numan  by  the  predominance  of  the 
ideal.  The  animal  brain  is  occupied 
by  the  impressions  of  the  moment; 
the  brain  of  man  is  occupied  with 
visions,  and  schemes,  and  calcula- 
tions, setting  aside  the  impression 
of  everything  that  is  passing  around 
him,  treating  it  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  something  else  which 
IS   absent,  contingent,    or    remote. 


The  animal,  if  his  body  i9  tortured, 
is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  pain  of 
the  moment;  tlie  man  can  be  burnt 
alive  while  his  mind  is  rejoicing  in 
the  triumph  of  his  own  faith. 
However  willing  we  may  be  to  rec- 
ognize the  trace  in  animals  of  those 
same  modes  of  intellectual  existence 
which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, yet  we  cannot  ascribe  to  them 
more  than  the  very  faintest  germ  of 
ideal  mental  states.  Animals  do 
dream  in  their  sleep,  that  we  are 
tolerably  certain  of;  and  therefore 
probably  they  are  capable  of  day- 
dreaming, which  is  the  first  germ  of 
the  ided.  Further  than  that  we 
cannot  go.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attribute  to  the  moth  some  ideal 
pleasure  which  counteracts  the  pain 
of  the  candle  flame.  It  is  scarcely 
less  absurd  to  trace  ideal  pleasure  in 
the  mind  of  those  African  toads, 
who,  according  to  Livingstone,  made 
a  practice  of  crawling  into  the  camp 
fires,  pressing  on  into  the  hottest 
part  until  they  were  consumed. 
Some  other  explanation  must  be 
found  for  this  strange  phenomenon 
(as  for  other  cases  of  alleged  fas- 
cmation)  than  that  of  pleasurable 
mental  preoccupation.  Still,  we 
have  reason  to  infer  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  accompanying  the  prim- 
itive day-dreaming  of  the  higher 
animals.  The  dog  basking  in  the 
firelight  no  doubt  indulges  in  ideal 
reproductions  of  pleasures,  the  im- 
mediate suggestions  of  which  he 
derives  from  his  sense  impressions  of 
the  moment'.  W' hile  he  is  stretched 
on  the  hearthrug,  some  odor  which 
has  reached  hio  keen  nostril  has 
suggested  a  reminiscence  of  some 
past  enjoyment,  and  his  mind  ex- 
pands it  into  a  dream  of  the  future, 
so  at  intervals  we  see  a  faint  wag  of 
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the  tail,  indicating  that  bis  ideal 
pleasure  has  become  distinct  enough 
to  demand  an  outward  recognition. 
We  not  unfrequei  ^'^  in  a   qui- 

escent animal  some  suuuen  move- 
ment which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  result  of  a  train  of  thought; 
the  dog  will  leave  the  hearthrug, 
run  to  the  window,  glance  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  after  a  minute 
return  to  its  repose.  We  infer  that 
something  has  been  passing  in  its 
mind;  further  than  this  we  cannot 
go,  but  we  may  with  great  plausi- 
bility presume  tliat  the  power  of 
day-dreaming  cannot  exist  without 
an  accompaniment  of  pleasurable 
feeling. 

Of  those  Bvmpathetic  or  altruistic 
extensions  which  are  the  final  crown 
and  flower  of  our  pleasures,  a  portion 
at  all  events  may  be  traced  m  ani- 
mals; something  we  can  discover  of 
that  which  corresponds  to  our  per- 
sonal friendship  and  affection,  some- 
thing of  that  which  constitutes  in 
us  family  tenderness  and  patriotism. 
All  that  is  exclusively  human  is  that 
last  and  most  extensive  of  our  sym- 
pathies which  embraces  all  human 
kind,  and  on  which  so  much  of  our 
pleasure  in  art  as  in  life  depends. 
The  stories  related  of  individual  at- 
tachments of  animals  frequently 
approach  the  romantic,  but  they  are 
so  numerous,  and  in  many  cases  so 
well  attested,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  their  possibility  at  all 
events.  Such  instances  have  been 
most  frequently  observed  amongst 
carnivorous  animals,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  in  them  a  develop- 
ment of  tenderness  toward  what 
might  be  regarded  as  natural  prey  is 
most  striking.  The  tale  of  the  lion 
in  the  Tower  who  made  a  pet  of  the 
Pjumiel,  and    who   ultimatev  pined 


and  died  of  grief  after  the  loss 
of  the  spaniel,  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample; and  similar  instances  have 
been  recorded  much  lower  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  affection  of  a 
boa  constrictor  for  its  owner  (re- 
corded in  Mr.  Romanes's  book  on 
Animal  Intelligence),  evinced  finally 
on  the  death  of  the  owner,  when  the 
shake  lay  down  by  his  corpse,  re- 
fused food,  and  died.  This  story, 
though  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated^ certainly  verges  on  the  in- 
credible; but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  we  have 
but  very  few  opportunities  for  gaug- 
ing the  reptilian  mind,  and  that  if, 
as  seems  probable,  the  germs  of 
sympathy  are  to  be  met  with  in 
forms  so  lowly  as  snails  (an  instance 
of  an  apparent  errand  of  mercy  to  a 
suffering  fellow-snail  having  been 
recorded),  then  it  is  auite  probable 
that  the  feeling  should  be  developed 
in  far  geater  intensity  in  vertebrates. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  rely 
on  extreme  or  dramatic  instances. 
Most  of  us  have,  no  doubt,  ol)6erved 
cases  of  genuine  sympathy  on  a 
smaller  and  more  domestic  scale  in 
the  animals  with  which  we  are  more 
frequently  brought  into  contact. 
Such  acts  as  ministering  to  a  suffer- 
ing fellow-creature  or  calling  man's 
aid  to  it  are  frequently  noticed 
amongst  cats  and  dogs;  and  some- 
times we  observe  the  formation  of 
permanent  friendships.  That  care- 
lul  observer,  White  of  Selborne, 
records  instances  which  he  himself 
observed  of  friendship  between  a 
doe  and  cows,  between  a  horse  and 
a  hen,  and  the  like.  **There  is,*' 
he  says,  "a  wonderful  spirit  of  soci- 
ality in  the  brute  creation,  inde- 
pendent of  sexual  attachment.  •  •  • 
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Many  horses,  though  qniet  with 
company,  will  not  stay  one  minute 
in  a  field  by  themselves;  the  strong- 
est fences  can  not  restrain  them.  .  .  . 
Oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by 
themselves,  but  will  neglect  the 
finest  pasture  that  is  not  recom- 
mended by  society."  Of  more 
strictly  gregarious  animals  it  may  be 
said  that  sympatlietic  feeling  enters 
largely  into  their  lives.  It  is  ex- 
hibited strongly  by  ants,  apparently 
with  striking  individual  dilferences 
which  render  its  genuinene^  un- 
mistakable. It  is  implied  in  such 
acts  as  the  keeping  of  pets  and  as- 
sistance in  operations  of  toilet  and 
cleanliness,  acts  common  to  many 
species.  The  habit  of  conferring 
favors  and  doing  acts  of  kindness 
both  necessarily  supposes  and  directly 
favors  an  extension  of  the  pleasura- 
ble side  of  existence.  From  tlieir 
nature  such  acts  cannot  be  reflex; 
they  can  scarcely  ever  become  in- 
stinctive, they  are  therefore  essen- 
tially pleasurable,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  performed.  We  are 
entitled  to  pi*esume  that  in  animals 
they  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  accom- 
panies corresponding  actions  in  us. 
We  may  add  that  all  organizations, 
family  or  tribal,  pre8U[)pose  some 
social  pleasures.  There  are  few  ani- 
mals which  do  not  enjoy  one  or  the 
other  of  these  openings  for  pleasures 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lonely  in- 
dividual. In  the  case  of  gregarious 
beings,  we  find  signs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  feelings  of  hostility  to 
other  tribes  and  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth  which  characterize 
primitive  human  organizations. 

What  set-off  is  there  againcft  this 
very  tolerable  body  of  mental  satis- 


factions, thus  faintly  indicated  afi 
part  of  animal  life? 

We  may  answer  this  question 
briefly:  consider  what  are  man's 
mental  distresses,  and  then  subtract 
all  those  which  depend  on  the  fliture. 
Remove  the  largest  portion  of  the 
burden  of  pain  which  rests  on  men's 
minds,  and  the  residue  will  include 
the  utmost  extent  of  mental  distress 
which  we  can  attribute  to  animals. 
All  foreboding,  all  anxiety,  all  care, 
all  serious  thought  for  the  morrow 
— that,  in  short,  which  constitutes 
three-quarters  of  human  misery — is 
to  animals  absolutely  unknowable; 
and  of  the  remaining  quarter  how 
much  there  is  which  is  purely  the 
product  of  civilization,  and  from 
which  animals  equally  with  the  lower 
savages  are  also  free! 

The  older  naturalists  did  not  re- 
gaixl  the  life  of  animals  as  one  of 
miv^ery.  They  knew  nothing  cer- 
tainly of  embryology,  nothing  of 
natural  selection,  nothing  of  those 
modern  conceptions  which  have 
transformed  natural  history  from  a 
catalogue  to  a  science.  But  one 
thing  they  did  know,  and  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  the  all-import- 
ant thing:  they  had  lived  amongst 
animals,  and  knew  from  practical 
experience  what  their  lives  were. 
Buffon,  indeed,  who  thought  that 
*'in  the  human  species  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  are  devoted 
to  pain  from  the  moment  of  their 
existence,"  thought  also  that  per- 
haps some  animals  were  "created  for 
misery,"  and  he  instanced  the  sloth 
as  one  of  these  devoted  animals.  It 
was  a  fortunate  instance!  The  hab- 
!  its  of  the  sloth  were  not  then  known, 
and  he  had  been  observed  only  when 
groveling  on   the   earth;  there  was 
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every  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  nat- 
ural ipistuke,  an  animal  who  had 
missed  his  proper  element,  and  pre- 
sented a  perfect  example  of  misery. 
Waterton  was  a  genuine  naturalist; 
he  sought  out  the  sloth  in  his  native 
forests,  picked  him  up  from  the 
ground,  placed  him  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  sjiw  him  at  once  "on 
h  is  way  to  pleasu re. ' '  And  a  propos 
of  Buifon  s  remark,  Waterton  after- 
ward records  in  his  Wanderings:  *'[ 
(jannot  conceive  that  any  of  them 
were  created  for  misery.  That 
thousands  live  in  misery  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  then  misery  has 
overtaken  them  in  their  path  through 
life,  and  whenever  man  has  come 
up  with  them  I  should  suppose  they 
have  seldom  escaped  from  experi- 
encing a  certain  proportion  of  mis- 
ery." 

Paley,  who  in  the  pre-scientific 
era  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  rank 
as  a  naturalist,  bases  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  his  Natural 
riicology  on  animal  liappiness.  The 
proof  of  the  Divine  goodness  he 
rests  on  two  pro[ uKsitions:  first,  that 
most  contrivam  OS  in  nature  are  de- 
signed with  obvious  beneficence; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Creator  has 
added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations 
gratuitously— 'ihsai  is,  when,  as  Paley 
conceives,  the  same  purpose  might 
just  as  well  have  been  accomplished 
painfully. 

'*Nor  is  the  design  abortive.  It 
is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air, 
the  eartn,  the  water  teem  with  de- 
lighted existence.  In  a  spring  noon 
or  a  summer  evening,  on  whicliever 
side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of 
happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view" 
{Natural  Theology),  Paley  goes  on 
to  quote  as  instances  the  motions  of 
insects  on  the  wing  testifying  **their 


joy  and  the  exultation  which  they 
feel  in  their  lately  discovered  facul- 
ties," the  movements  of  fish  in  the 
water,  ''their  attitudes,  their  vivac- 
ity, their  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
their  frolics  in  it  (which  I  have  no- 
ticed a  thousand  times  with  equal 
attention  and  amusement),  all  con- 
duce to  show  their  excess  of  spirits." 
'*  Walking  by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm 
evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and 
with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  the  appearance  of 
a  dark  cloud,  or  rather  very  thick 
mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half 
a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or 
three  yards,  stretching  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  rjways  retiring  with  the  water* 
When  this  cloud  came  to  be  exam- 
ined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
than  so  much  space  filled  with  young 
shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding  in 
the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of 
the  water  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If 
any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this;  if  thev 
had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their 
happiness,  they  oould  not  have  done 
so  more  intelligibly."  Paley  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  reverse  this 
argument  and,  instead  of  inferring 
from  the  happiness  of  animals  the 
beneficence  of  the  Being  whose  fiat 
called  them  into  existence,  he  would, 
from  the  basis  of  a  divinely  benevo- 
lent government  of  the  universe, 
have  proceeded  to  infer  the  essential 
happiness  of  its  creatures.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anyone  who 
occupies  Paley's  standpoint  can 
avoid  drawing  this  latter  inference. 
If  there  be  any  who  are  prepared  to 
say  they  believe  in  animal  misery 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  beneficent  Kulerj  it  is 
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for  them  to  show  how  their  two 
faiths  can  be  reconciled,  for  to  the 
present  writer  they  appear  absolutely 
inconsistent.  If  it  were  true  that 
misery  and  suffering  are  the  ordained 
lot  of  the  animal  world,  what  sliould 
be  said  of  the  author  and  maintainor 
of  such  ordinance?  Some  epithets 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to 
such  a  being.  But  would  those 
epithets  be  "kind"  or  "bene- 
ficent?" 

Man  habitually  sees  the  worst  side 
of  animals.  No  sooner  do  animals 
become  acquainted  with  man  than 
they  acquire  a  dread  which  con- 
stantly oppresses  them.  Their 
actions  are  constrained,  they  are 
shy,  and  their  ways  are  underhand, 
crawling,  and  devious.  It  is  im- 
possible— without  taking  pains  to  do 
80  unobserved — to  ascertain  the  real 
motives  and  feelings  of  the  lower 
animals.  Many  there  are  which 
habitually  look  miserable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man ;  in  all  probability 
because  they  are  terrified.  The 
hare  has  been  the  type  of  animal 
wretchedness  fand  with  some  reason 
as  far  as  man  nas  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er.) The  Greek  fable  related  that 
the  hares  thought  themselves  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  and  were 
going  to  drown  themselves,  nntil 
they  saw  the  frogs.  Yet  Cowper 
found  hares  even  in  confinement 
playful  and  frolicsome,  always  gen- 
uinely happy,  except  for  sundry  fits 
of  bad  temper.  We  may  safely 
assert  that  the  more  closely  men 
have  been  enabled  to  observe  animal 
life,  as  it  exists  when  freed  from  the 
constraint  of  overpowering  humani- 
ty, the  higher  has  been  the  concep- 
tion formed  by  the  observer  of  the 
gladness  of  that  life. 

The  preceding  considerations  may 


help  us  to  estimate  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  lives  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals when  compared  with  man  in 
youth  and  maturity. 

We  may  liken  tne  total  range  of 
feeling  to  a  musical  scale,  extending 
indefinitely  upward  for  pleasure 
and  downward  for  pain,  with  a  neu- 
tral point  of  indifference  dividing 
the  two  portions  of  the  scale.  Now 
in  childhood  the  neutral  point  will 
occur  low  down  in  the  scale ;  the 
whole  scale  itself  is  contracted,  the 
pleasures  few,  and  the  pains  still 
more  diminished.  With  growth  the 
scale  lengthens,  fresh  pleasures  be- 
come possible,  while  at  the  same 
time  actions  which  before  were 
pleasurable  now  become  indifferent, 
and  later  wearisome.  So  the  neutral 
point  rises ;  but  as  the  rise  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  up- 
ward expansion  of  pleasure,  there  is 
a  vast  gain,  the  proportion  of  pleas- 
ure to  pain  being  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  contracted  scale 
of  infancy.  And  when  in  maturity 
the  scale  reaches  its  greatest  extent, 
so  also  does  the  supremacy  of  pleas- 
ure over  pain,  in  declining  years 
the  process  is  revei'sed,  the  point  of 
neutral  feeling  suffering  a  depres- 
sion. And  though  it  never  again 
reaches  such  a  low  level  as  in  infan- 
cy, its  tendency  is  downward.  Con- 
currently with  this  is  a  general 
contraction  of  the  scale  ;  the  pleas- 
ures diminish  in  number  and  inten- 
sity, but  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as 
the  pains,  until  that  state  is  attained 
of  calm  and  equable  content  which 
ought  to  chanicterize  old  age. 
Some  such  contraction  in  the  scale 
we  may  freqiiently  notice  in  men 
who  have  suffered  a  serious  illness, 
or  who  are  overwhelmed  by  a  mental 
or  moral  catastrophe,      Slowly  the 
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safFerer  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  conditions  of  bis  life.  Tbe  en- 
ergy whicb  before  was  accustomed 
to  spend  itself  in  a  wider  activity^ 
perhaps  ceases  to  be  generated,  or 
finds  other  outlets  ;  the  scale  of  feel- 
ing contracts  in  both  extremities ; 
fewer  pleasures  are  possible,  and 
also  fewer  pains ;  until,  perhaps,  if 
the  deadening  influences  are  con- 
tinned  sufficiently  long,  there  is 
little  extension  of  the  scale  left  in 
either  direction;  pleasures  and  pains 
range  but  little  above  or  below  the 
point  of  dull  indifference.  And  so 
the  captives  of  the  Bastille  when 
they  were  liberated  crawled  back  to 
their  dungeons,  frightened  at  the 
too  widely  opening  possibilities. 

Now  a  siipilar  scale  for  the  animal 
would  resemble  that  of  childhood  in 
the  lowness  of  the  neutral  point, 
but  it  would  possess  a  greatly  in- 
creased upward  extension  into  the 
pleasurable  region.  Some  of  the 
joys  of  the  adult  must  be  added  to 
those  of  the  child  to  represent  the 
extent  of  animal  pleasure,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  pams  are  no  more 
than  those  of  the  infant.  Thus  while 
the  scale  is  still  contracted  as  com- 
pared with  the  adult  man,  yet  the 
preponderance  of  the  pleasurable 
portion  is  greater  in  the  former  than' 
in  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  neutral  point.  The 
animal  life  is  more  pleasurable  sim- 
plv  because  the  smaller  and  simpler 
stimuli  which  have  become  to  man 
monotonous  or  in^fferent  yet  retain 
for  animals  their  pleasurable  fresh- 
ness, and  thus  a  dog  is  enabled  to 
extract  enjoyment  from  a  life  which 
would  be  maddening  to  a  civilized 
human  being. 

This  does  not  enable  us  to  put  a 
very  precise  value  on  the  life  of  an 


animal,  but  it  does  enable  us  to 
reaffirm  more  confidently  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  were  led  by 
considering  bodily  pleasure  and 
pains  only — ^namely,  that  if  in  man's 
life  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
pleasure,  there  is  in  the  animal's  a 
greater  preponderance  *6f  pleasure ; 
if  in  man  tnere  is  but  an  equality 
between  pleasure  and  pain,  there  is 
a  decided  preponderance  of  the  for- 
mer in  animals ;  that,  even  if  in 
man,  on  the  whole,  pain  predominat- 
ed, it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
animals  the  proportions  would  be  re- 
versed.— B.  Caklill,  in  The  Nine- 
teenth  Century. 

[concluded.] 


DICKENS   AND  THACKERAY. 

This  age  has  seen  at  least  three 
novelists  of  the  highest  'rank  develop 
and  conclude  their  work.  Dickens 
had  indeed  begun  the  publication  of 
Pickwicky  which  has  not  yielded  in 
popularity  to  any  of  his  books,  when 
her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne,  and 
Thackeray  was  already  making  es- 
says which — it  is  impossible  to 
divine  why,  since  his  ^eat  rival's 
fortune  had  at  once  been  made  by 
the  Sketches  by  Boz,  did  not  at  once 
open  to  him  the  doors  of  literary 
triumph.  Both  these  great  writers 
belong,  however,  by  eve^  law  to 
Queen  Victoria's  reign.  They  were 
so  exactly  contemporary  in  age,  in 
production,  and  ultimately  in  fame, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
place  them  more  or  less  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other;  and  there  was 
in  .their  day  a  veiy  marked  division 
between  the  partisans  of  Dickens 
and  those  of  Thackeray.    The  former 
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had  most  simple-minded  readers  on 
his  side.  He  nad  the  world  of  the 
bourgeoisie — a  word  which  we  can- 
not attempt  to  translate — entirely 
for  him.  The  strongly  formed  im- 
pression that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic, 
that  he  attributed  ignoble  motives 
even  to  good  actions,  and  laughed, 
even  though  the  laugh  might  be 
kind,  at  humble  virtue,  and  found 
no  goodness  without  alloy,  sounds 
strange  now  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  creator  of  Colonel  Xewcome, 
of  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  of  Esmond, 
of  whom  these  things  were  said. 
But  it  was  the  general  belief,  and 
one  to  which  perhaps  Vanity  Fair 
with  all  its  wondcjiful  wealth  of 
human  charaotcr,  gave  some  counte- 
nance: and  tliis.as  much  as  anything 
perhaps  made  him  somewhat  doubted 
and  feared  by  that  gentle  public 
which  wept  over  little  Nell,  and 
found  pathos  in  the  stoi'y  of  Smike 
— which  was  never  the  public  of  the 
critic,  yet  was  that  to  which  Dickens 
owed  much  of  his  firat  appearance. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  this  senti- 
mental side  of  him — his  sugary  do- 
mesticities, his  Tiny  Tims,  his  gush- 
ing showmen  and  acrobats — which 
seems  to  have  impressed  our  neigh- 
bors in  France,  and  originated  among 
them  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
Dickens  school.  But  in  his  own 
world  of  humorous  delineation — that 
to  which  the  groups  of  Wellers, 
Gamps,  the  inimitable  figures  of 
Micawber-and  Dick  Swiveller,  of 
Mark  Tapley  and  Peggotty,  and  a 
hundred  more  belong  —  Dickens 
stands  above  all  competition.  These 
are  not  illustrations  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, persons  whom  we  might 
encounter  any  day,  according  to  the 
formula  by  which  we  applaud  other 
9tudi^  of  life  and  manners.     Earely 


have  any  of  us  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Micawber,  and  Sam 
Weller  is  as  pure  fiction  as  Figaro; 
but  the  deligntful  exaggeration  and 
tenderly  absurd  ideality  make  a 
being  more  real  than  any  portrait. 
The  Cockney  clerk  is  not  a  pei*8on- 
age  on  the  face  of  him  who  attracts 
the  imaginative  spectator;  but  over 
Dick  in  his  dismal  office,  gravely 
respectful  of  his  Marchioness,  who 
has  not  laughed  and  cried?  Mr. 
Micawber,  in  his  gentility,  his  cer- 
tainty of  something  turning  up,  his 
shabbiness,  his  light-hearted ness,  and 
all  the  illusions  which  are  so  real  to 
him,  is  worth  a  thousand  respectable 
literary  impersonations  of  better 
men.  There  are  very  few  creations 
of  poetry  or  fiction  whom  we  should 
be  less  willing  to  give  up.  He  is 
always  a  delight,  with  his  wife,  who 
never  will  be  separated  from  Mr. 
Micawbtjr,  whatever  her  family  may 
do  or  say,  and  all  their  shifts,  and 
their   tine    convictions  of  ultimate 

E^  rosperity,  and  even  his  gaiters,  and 
is  collars,  and  ]\\^  eyeglass,  and  his 
jaunty  air.  Mrs.  Gamp  is  almost, 
if  possible,  a  more  perfect  creation, 
though  nothing  could  make  her 
dear  to  us  like  Mr.  Micawber.  The 
extraordinary  power  with  which 
Dickens  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
fused brain  of  a  woman  of  this  class,  ' 
following  out  the  queer  sequence  of 
thoughts,  the  droll  little  thread  of 
fanciful  invention  in  the  person  of 
that  familiar  spirit  Mrs.  Harris,  her 
daemon,  and  the*author  of  some  of 
I  her  best  sayings,  with  all  the  peculiar 
;  lights  that  fall  upon  society  and 
I  general  human  affairs  from  her  pro- 
I  fessional  lantern,  is  greater  than  if 
I  the  subject  had  been  more  congenial. 
Pickwick,  Nicholas  Kicklebyt  Mar- 
1  tifi   Chuzzlewit,   David   Copperfiehl, 
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are  works  which,  in  their  way,  are 
not  to  be  surpassed,  and  which  con- 
tain, with  a  great  deal  of  manner- 
ism, much  stilted  writing,  and  many 
melodramatic  incidents  of  a  very 
inferior  character,  such  whimsical 
creations,  and  ever  humorous,  ever 
entertaining  embodiments  of  char- 
acter, as  any  age  might  be  proud  to 
have  produced.  The  latter  works, 
we  think,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  but 
still  contain  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  dozen  writers.  And 
tliough  we  do  not  allow  Dickens's 
pathetic  scenes,  though  he  evidently 
liked  them  much  himself,  any  par- 
ticular excellence,  yet  the  narrative 
of  the  childhood  of  David  Copper- 
field,  and  his  boyish  miseries,  and 
the  journey  to  his  aunt's  house,  is 
almost  as  good  in  its  reflection  of 
childish  pain  and  suffering  as  could 
be;  and  the  humor  of  his  boyish 
courtship,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
episode  of  Dora,  is  delightful.  It 
is,  however,  upon  such  creations  as 
Micawber  that  the  supremacy  of 
Dickens's  genius  rests. 

Thackeray's  humor  is  far  more 
pervasive,  delicate,  and  human. 
llis  mind  was  a  much  more  highly 
cultivated  mind,  and  free  from  those 
associations  and  deprivations  which 
make  Dickens  always  at  his  least 
best  (to  use  no  stronger  words)  in 
the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Thackeray  was  perfectly  at  home 
there,  and  required  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, no  eccentricity  nor  absurd- 
ity of  circumstance,  to  open  up  to 
liim  all  that  was  humorous  and 
strange  in  human  life.  He  needed 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  the  most 
ordinary  figures,  ^oing  about  the 
moat  usual  occupations,  to  find  com- 
edy and  tragedy  and  all  those  intri- 


cacies of  motive  and  feeling  which 
make  human  creatures  pitiful  and 
laughable,  and  yet  sometimes  sub- 
lime and  great.  He  preferred,  per- 
haps, to  show  them  m  the  former 
light,  to  turn  them  outside  in,  and 
reveal  what  they  were  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  to  open  out  with  the  grin 
of  a  delighted  discoverer  those  pre- 
tences in  which  they  had  wrapped 
themselves  about.  But  when  he 
encountered  among  the  creations  of 
his  genius  (for  it  was  Thackeray,  we 
think,  who  was  the  first  to  say  that 
the  men  and  women  in  a  book  had 
a  will  of  their  own,  and  developed 
themselves,  instead  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  manipulated,  as  the 
world  believes,  by  the  hand  of  their 
maker^  one  who  was  of  nobler  met- 
tle, wnat  a  perfect  tender-hearted 
gentleman,  what  an  ideal  man  it 
was  who  rose  under  this'  cynic's 
touch.  Henry  Esmond  and  Colonel 
Newcome  are  men  to  ennoble  a  gen- 
eration. He  who  professed  to  write 
a  novel  without  a  hero  because  the 
being  was  impracticable,  produced 
these  two  at  least,  to  prove  how 
completely  and  with  what  supreme 
naturalness  and  truth  the  thing  was 
to  be  done.  He  has  not  been  so 
happy  in  his  women,  perhaps  because 
his  imagination  did  not  require  so 
much  for  the  feminine  ideal;  but 
his  work  throughout  is  so  perfect, 
his  characters  so  living,  witn  such 
distinctness  of  atmosphere  about 
them,  crowded  though  every  scene 
is,  that  this  point  of  weakness  tells 
the  less.  It  is  only  the  ideal  women 
who  are  weak.  Becky  the  inimita- 
ble, whom  amid  all  her  wrong-doings 
we  cannot  succeed  in  disliking,  the 
wonderful  old   Lady  Kew,   Beatrix 
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Esmond  in  her  splendid  youth  and 
in  her  frightful  age,  are  amazing  in 
their  force  and  vivid  power. 

These  two  great  humorists,  fic- 
tionists,  creators,  to  whom  it  is 
scarcely  just  to  give  the  commoner 
title  of  novelists,  since  their  art  was 
something  distinct  from  the  craft 
of  the  raconteur^  were  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  artists  of  ariy  who  have 
arisen  in  this  age. — Blackioood^s 
Magazine. 


SPURIOUS  WORDS. 

The  ordinary  reader  who  takes  up 
a  dictionary  and  examines  its  col- 
umns of  words  will  find  among  them 
not  a  few  uncoutn-looking  creatures, 
utterly  strange  to  him,  and  convey- 
ing no  sense  at  first  sight,  which  he 
might  well  suspect  to  be  arbitrary 
ana  unmeaning  inventions.  Who 
does  not  feel  a  shade  of  incredulity 
when  confronted  by  such  com- 
binations as  aniinyzygyy  diischi- 
atic,  schizomycetous,  xanthoxylac' 
sous?  His  suspicions,  however,  are 
groundless;  these  words,  strange  as 
they  may  seem,  are  legitimately- 
formed  derivatives,  appropriately 
naming  some  thing  or  quality,  and 
must  be  respected  as  good,  though 
very  scientific,  English.  Xo ;  the 
wiliest  and  most  successful  begging- 
impostor  is  he  who  most  naturally 
simulates  the  simple  details  of  real 
distress;  and  the  successful  word- 
impostor  is  not  a  long  **crack-jaw'' 
set  of  syllables,  but  a  very  common- 
place and  possible-looking  vocable, 
whose  mere  form  excites  no  feeling 
of  distrust.  These  words  are  due 
for  the  most  part  to  misprints  or 
misreadings    of    the   simplest  k^' cl: 


and,  once  recorded  in  some  work  of 
reference,  their  innocent  vraisem- 
blance  perpetuates  their  existence, 
and  they  are  copied  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  from  dictionary  to  diction- 
ary, each  lexicographer  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  discrimination  and  boTia 
fides  of  his  predecessor. 

One  fniitful  source  of  such  errors 
has  been  the  confusion  of  w's  and 
w's;  we  have  all  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering  words  like 
immunity,  unanimity,  mummery, 
when  written  with  masculine  haste 
or  in  the  serried  slope  of  feminine 
angularity;  and  even  the  printer 
and  his  **reader"  or  corrector  for  the 
press,  may  easily  leave  an  w  or  u 
turned  upside-down  without  notic- 
ing it.  In  middle  and  early  modern 
p]nglish  this  possibility  was  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  v  and 
u  were  regarded  as  largely  inter- 
changeable, such  spellings,  as  vn- 
vsuall,  vniuersal,  being  quite  normal 
and  correct.  Now,  Lord  Bacon  in 
his  writings  frequently  uses  the  word 
adventive  (a  word  analogous  to  in- 
veiitive,  preventive,  etc.)  in  the  sense 
of  **coming  from  outside,  foreign, 
adventitious;"  in  his  Advancement 
of  Learning,  for  instance,  he  refers 
to  the  Question  whether  "The  orig- 
inal of  tne  soul  be  natiue  or  advent- 
iue;'^  and  in  his  Sylva  he  speaks  of 
"that  Adventiue  Heat"  which  "doth 
chear  up  the  Natiue  Juyce  of  the 
Tree."  When  Dr.  Johnson  was 
preparing  his  great  dictionary,  he 
evidently  came  across  this  word  in  a 
form  disguised  by  a  topsy-turvy  u, 
and  consequently  cites  Bacon  as  his 
authority  for  the  word  "adventiue," 
adding,  as  his  warrant,  the  quota- 
tion, 

"As  for  the  pere^ine  heat,  it  is  thus  far 
true,  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  advent 
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Ine  heat  be  greatly  predoniiinant  to  the 
Datural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  Ixxly.  it 
tendcth   to  dissolutiou  or   notable  altera- 


tion. 


>» 


And  in  such  high  esteem  was  Dr. 
Johnson's  accuracy  held,  that  this 
entry  has  been  accepted  by  maay 
succeeding  d  ictionary- makers,  ap- 
pearing in  the  pages  of  Ash,  Rich- 
ardson,  and  Webster.  Curiously 
enough,  Johnson  has  the  word  ad- 
ventive  too,  but  onlv  in  its  absolute 
use  as  a  substantive,  with  a  passage, 
quoted  in  illustration,  in  which 
&U2on  contrasts  ''  natives"  with 
"adventives;"  the  adjectival  use  of 
the  word,  though  common  enough 
in  Bacon's  writings,  he  apparently 
did  not  light  upon. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether,  by 
way  of  compensation,  the  word  ada- 
mantive  is  not  due  to  a  like  {acci- 
dental perversion  of  adamantine. 
But  three  distinct  instances  have 
been  found  of  it; — Ben  Jonson,  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor  has — 

**My  adamant! ve  eyes  mit^ht  headlong  hale 
This  iron  world  to  me; 

Daniell  in  1G05  writes  of  *Th'  Ada- 
mantive  Ties  of  Blood  and  Nature/' 
and  in  the  anonymous  Don  Belliani^s 
of  Greece f  published  about  1650, 
occurs  the  passage, 

"It  woukl  have  made  any  adamantive 
breast  to  pity  them;" 

and  though  the  principle  that  by 
"two  or  tnree  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established^'  is  not  to  be  un- 
conditionally accepted  in  lexicogra- 
phy, such  testimony  forbids  our 
ranking  adamantive  as  unquestion- 
ably spurious. 

Moaern  dictionaries  (Johnson, 
Graiff,  Webster,  Ogilvie)  record  a 
word  bassock,  defined  as  *'a  bass" 
or  **a  mat,"  the  origin  of  whicli^was 


very  simple.  Kersey's  edi^■orl, 
(dated  1706)  of  Phillip's  ^^elo  Wuria 
of  Words  has  the  entry,  '*Bii68  or 
Hassock,  a  kind  of  Cushion  made  of 
Straw,  such  as  are  us'd  to  kne*fel 
upon  in  Churches."  Kersey's  own 
dictionary,  dated  1708,  has  the. same 
entry.  Bailey,  in  1721,  transferred 
this  into  his  dictionary,  but  re- 
arranged its  form  thus — 

HaSock  [  *  ^^°^  ^'  cushion;  etc, 

so  that  hassock  had  its  initial  M 
brought  into  line  with  a  series  of 
capital  i&'s.  In  1736  Bailey  him- 
self, or  some  printer  or  editor,  prob- 
ably concluding  that  the  H  in  ear- 
lier editions  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  by  oversight,  clianged  it  to  B; 
and  the  alteration  was  so  plausible 
that  it  did  not  challenge  suspicion. 
Thenceforward  bcmsock  was  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary  word,  though  outside 
of  dictionaries  it  has  never  had  an 
existence. 

The  word  ahacot  has  a  more  in- 
tricate history.  Any  one  who  con- 
sults Worcester  and  Webster,  or 
their  lineal  predecessors,  Todd,  Ash, 
Bailey;  and  Phillips,  will  find  this 
described  as  "  A  cap  of  estate, 
wrought  in  the  form  of  two  crowns, 
worn  by  the  Kings  of  England." 
Xor  do  dictionaries  alone  contain 
the  entry;  the  editions  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  and  the  eight- 
eenth century  cyclopaedias  lend  their 
sanction  to  this  impostor;  and  more 
recently  it  has  been  included  in 
dictionaries  that  render  English  into 
the  modern  languages,  so  that  the 
above-given  definition,  duly  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Portu- 
guese, etc.,  disseminates  this  equivo- 
cal piece  of  information  amongst  our 
neighbors  as  well  as  here  at  home. 
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The  genealogical  tree  of  this  word, 
then,  takes  us  back  to  Phillips,  and 
points  to  him  as  its  originator,  for 
the  earlier  English  dictionaries  know 
it*not.  Bat  Phillips  was  more  en- 
terprising as  a  word-collector  than 
to  consult  dictionaries  only ;  the 
terms  of  science,  of  sport,  and  of 
law  were  all  within  his  province. 
Amongst  other  specialist  works,  he 
had  gleaned  from  the  Glosaariuin 
Archaiologicum    of  the  learned  Sir 

Snry  Spelman,  and  thence  he  had 
nslated  the  entry — 

**Abaeot;  Pileus  au^ustalis  Regum  An- 
glorum,  2  coronis  insiirnitiis,  v.  Cliron. 
An.  1463  Ed.  4,  pag.  «66,  col.  2,  1.  27." 

Phillips  was  content  to  accept 
Spelman's  definition,  backed  jvs  it  is 
by  so  precise  a  reference  to  his  au- 
thority. We,  more  scei)tical,  shall 
turn  to  examine  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  pretty  easily  identified 
as  HolinsliecVs  Chronicle^  edition  of 
1687,  an  edition  '^supervised  and 
corrected,'*  as  the  title-page  phrases 
it,  by  Abraham  Fleming;  and  here 
is  the  warrant  for  Spelman's  entry, 
in  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hedgely  Moor: — 

*'King  Henrie  was  a  good  liorsseman  that 
day,  for  he  rode  so  fast  nwaie  that  no  man 
might  ouertake  him,  and  yet  he  was  so 
neere  pursued,  that  certeiiie  of  his  hench- 
men were  taken,  their  horses  trapped  in  | 
blue  vehiet,  and  one  of  them  had  on  his 
head  the  said  King  Henries  hehnet,  or 
rather  (as  may  be  thought,  and  as  some 
say)  his  high  cap  of  estate,  caUed  Abacot, 
garnished  with  iwo  riche  crownes." 

But  this  is  Fleming's  Holinshed 
only.  What  did  Holinshed  himself 
make  of  the  word  ?  We  take  a  step 
farther  back,  look  into  the  original 
edition  of  1577,  and  find  on  page 
1314:— 

"Kyng   Henrie  was  a   good  horseman 


that  day,  for  he  rode  so  fast  away,  than  n* 
man  iright  ouertake,  and  yet  hee  was  so 
neere  pursued  tliat  certaine  of  liis  Henxmen 
were  taken,  llieyr  horses  trapped  in  blew 
velvet,  and  one  of  them  hadde  on  liis  head 
the  sayde  Kyng  Henries  helmette.  or  rainer 
(as  may  lie  thougiit)  and  as  some  saye,  kis 
high  cappe  of  estate,  calleil  Abococke. 
garnished  with  iwo  rich  crownes." 

So  that  Fleming  evidently  re- 
garded as  no  sinecure  his  oflUce  of 
supervisor  and  corrector,  and  abacot 
for  abococke  is  one  fruit  of  his  efforts. 
His  reason  for  the  change  we  can 
only  guess  at;  perhaps  he  had  some 
plausible  etymological  fancy,  just  as 
modern  etymologists,  taking  abacot 
to  be  genuine,  have  treated  it  as  a 
French  word,  a  diminutive  from 
abaqne  **an  abacus,  the  flat  plate 
surmounting  the  capital  of  a  col- 
umn"— a  worthy  derivation,  it  has 
been  jocularly  remarked,  for  the 
supposed  name  of  a  royal  "tile." 
]5ut  as  yet  we  have  only  replaced 
mystery  by  mystery;  aboc^ocke  is  as 
unintelligible  tis  abacot.  Holinshed 
himself,  however,  was  more  of  a 
compiler  than  an  author,  and  we 
may  trace  back  this  passage  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  transferred 
it  to  his  chronicle;  he  must  have 
taken  it  either  from  Grafton's 
Chronirh  of  ISHO,  or  Hall's  Vnion 
of  the  Two  Noble  and  lllustre  Fam- 
ilies  of  Lauca^tre  and  York,  printed 
in  1548,  in  both  of  which  it  appears 
in  almost  identical  form.  Here  is 
the  story  as  Hall  gives  it  — 

"Kyng  Henry  was  this  day  the  bcste 
horseman  of  his  company:  for  he  fled  so 
faste  that  no  man  could  ouertake  hym, 
and  yet  iie  was  so  neer  persued,  that  cer- 
tain of  his  heucmen  or  folowers  were 
taken,  their  horses  beyng  trapped  in  blew 
veluet,  whcre(  f  one  of  them  had  on  his 
hed  the  saide  Kyng  Henries  healmet.  Some 
say  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  Abo- 
cocked  [2/1^/  edition  of  1550  abococket], 
garnishcKl  with  twoo  riche  Crounes." 
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And  now  our  chase  is  nearly 
ended ;  one  more  stride  and  we 
reach  the  goal.  Hall  was  indebted 
for  the  facts,  and  in  part  for  the 
words,  of  his  narrative  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  Alderman  Fabyan,  written 
about  1494,  and  printed  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wherein,  at  page 
654,  we  unearth  the  origiriHl  of  the 
mysterious  abacot  and  intermediate 
abocochet  in  the  passage: — 

"The  lorde  John  of  Mountagn.  .  . 
chasyd  Henry  so  nere,  that  he  wan  from 
hym  certayne  of  his  folowers  trapped  with 
blew  veluet,  and  his  bycoket,  garuysshed 
with  ii  crownes  of  golde,  and  fret  with 
perle  and  riche  stone. 

So  that  abococket  is  a  muddled  and 
mangled  form  of  bycoket,  a  word 
common  enough  in  tiie  English,  and 
still  commoner  in  the  French,  of 
that  period,  and  meaning  simply  **a 
two-peaked  cap.''  Henry  VFs  ''by- 
coket'* was  ornamented  with  two 
crowns  to  signify  his  double  king- 
ship, for  he  had  been  crowned  king 
of  both  England  and  France;  but 
two    crowns    formed   no    necessary 

Sart  of  such  a  head -gear,  and  the 
efiuition  of  modern  dictionaries, 
"a  cap  of  estate,  wrought  in  the 
form  of  two  crowns,"  is  as  ludi- 
crous a  misrepresentation  of  the 
thing  as  abacot  is  of  the  word  that 
named  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  earlier  dic- 
tionaries that  manufacture  these 
bogus  words;  the  process  still  con- 
tinues; and  after  our  long  disquisi- 
tion on  abacot  it  will  perhaps  be 
refreshing  to  look  at  one  or  two 
simpler  blunders.  Webster  has  a 
verb  **bensf,  to  hunt  for  beasts,"  due 
entirely  to  a  fj^lnre  to  unravel  the 
ellipti.-Jil  fon-t ruction  in  a  passage 
from  Spo::.:erV,  Aino-rettU — 


"As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chaunst  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

bis  quiver  by  his  head: 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away. 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  conuay 

into  tlie  others  stead: 
With  that  loue  wounded  my  loues  hart. 
But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupids  dart," 

wherein  Spenser  by  no  means  asserts 
that  Diana  * 'beasts"  or  "goes  beast- 
"  but  that  while  with  her  shaft 


i»^. 
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Cupid  was  wounding  "ray  loues 
hart,"  she  used  Cupid's  to  wound 
the  beasts  of  her  chase.  Richardson, 
whose  Dictionary  consists  of  illus- 
trative (piotatious  arranged  below 
the  chief  word  of  a  group  of  deriva- 
tives, has  under  btidge  a  quotation 
for  budyenesSy  taken,  through  the 
medium  of  Warton's  History  of 
Engliiih  Poetry,  from  the  sixteenth 
century  poet,  Kichard  Stanyhurst  — 

"A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for 
budgnesse. 
For  myldnesse  Anna,  for  chastitye  goodly 
Susanna." 

Latham,  the  latest  editor  and 
supplementer  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, hence  also  quoting  Stanyhurst 
on  Warton's  authority,  enters  budge-  ' 
ness  a  main  word,  amongst  his  ad- 
ditions, venturing  moreover  to  de- 
scribe it  as  an  ''attribute  suggested 
by  Biff /ye  =  stern;  sternness,  sever- 
ity." But  Warton  has  misled 
the  I  both  ;  a  reference  to  the  orig- 
in, .^i  in  Stanyhn]*st's  works  reveals 
tiie  fact  that  the  word  is  really 
hudgnesse^  his  fantastic  way  of  spell- 
ing hugeness f  the  genuine  quotation 
being — 

'*A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for 
hudgnesse." 

And  here  is  an  entry  from  a  very 
modern  dictionary,  one  that  indeed 
is  still  in  course  oi  issue.  ^'Breathm 
(formed  of  Eng.  breath  +  -m),  that 
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which  is  breathed,"  followed  by  due 
authentication  from  the  columns  of 
the  Times'*  (19th  January,  1881)  in 
the  announcement  that  **Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson  will  deliver  alecture 
on  Breath  and  Breathms."  In  this 
case,  however,  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  talented  lecturer,  who  knows 
nothing  of  breathms,  but  delivered 
a  lecture  on  **Breath  and  Breath- 
ing," on  the  date  in  question;  the 
Times  compositor  had  mistaken  in 
for  w,.  and  a  dumpy  g  for  s,  and  the 
mistake  passed  into  print,  and  thence 
into  the  too-sweeping  drag-net  of  a 
modem  lexicographer. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state 
that  the  writer's  knowledge  of  thesp 
spurious  words  and  their  history  has 
been  gained  during  his  employment 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  English  Die- 
tionary,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  the  great  aim  of  which  is 
to  treat  every  word  historically, 
showing  its  origin,  and  tracing  the 
whole  course  of  its  development, 
as  an  item  of  English  speech.  The 
comprehensive  basis  of  this  diction- 
ary, and  the  method  pursued  in 
collecting  the  material  on  which  it 
is  founded,  have  been  fully  described ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here, 
that  about  thirty  years  «^o  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  English-speaking 
and  English-reading  public  to  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  required  for 
the  purposes  of  historical  illustra- 
tion, by  writing  out  quotations  from 
books  of  all  periods  of  English  lit- 
erature, addmg  full  reference  to 
volume,  part,  chapter,  page,  etc.,  of 
the  work  quoted,  and  sending  them 
in  to  the  editor.  This  business  of 
reading  and  making  extracts  started 
briskly  at  first,  but  after  a  few  years 
languished  almost  to  nothing,  till,  in 
1879,  it  was  revived  and  re-system- 


atized under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Murray,  .who  had  then  undertaken 
to  rear  from  these  materials  the  or- 
ganized fabric  of  a  dictionary.  Un- 
der his  Hgime,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  the  reading,  slips  with  printed 
title  were  prepared  for  those  who 
promised  to  make  a  large  number  of 
extracts  from  any  particular  work; 
and  so  enthusiastic  was  the  service 
thus  rendered  that  several  readers 
reckon  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  one 
by  his  almost  hundreds  of  thousands, 
their  contributions  to  this  great 
verbal  storehouse.  Of  course  the 
spurious  words  mentioned  above  find 
no  exemplification  in  the  material 
thus  collected,  because  in  literature 
proper  they  do  not  exist;  but  it  was 

?art  of  the  exhaustive  plan  of  the 
)ictionary,  as  Dr.  Murray  under- 
stood (and  is  executing)  it,  to  in- 
clude not  only  all  words  that  have 
been  used  in  literature,  but  also  all 
those  found  in  earlier  dictionaries, 
provided  always  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  such  words 
having  at  some  time  occurred  in  lit- 
erary use.  And  so  a  number  of 
words  from  the  early  lexicographers, 
Cockeram,  Blount,  and  Bailey,  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  although  one  can- 
not help  entertaining  the  suspicion 
that  these  worthy  word-collectors 
sometimes  merely  took  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary and  forced  the  Latin  words 
into  an  English  dress,  when  we 
meet  such  unfamiliar  compounds  as 
Cockeram's  adequitate '^to  ride  by," 
adhamate  "to  hook,"  adhalate  "to 
breathe  on,"  and  Bailey's  amnicolist 
"one  who  dwells  by  a  river,"  amni- 
genqus  "born  near  a  river,"  avidu- 
lou8 '  'somewhat  greedy, ' '  etc.  These, 
however,  are  formations  of  which 
the  structure  is  perceived  at  a  glance, 
and  which  have  ample  analogy  of 
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familiar  words  to  keep  them  in 
countenance  in  the  loneliness  of 
their  dictionary  life;  they  are  may- 
have-beens*-  or  ^'might-bes"  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  truly  spurious 
word  has  no  such  redeeming  feat- 
ure; and  the  tracking  of  abacot, 
hassock,  and  Co.,  to  their  source, 
and  gibbeting  them  as  impostors,  is 
a  sufficiently  important  though  only 
incidental  service  rendered  to  our 
language  by  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

But  the  question  may  arise,  Does 
not  the  very  method  pursued  in 
collecting  material  for  this  diction- 
ary lay  it  open  to  the  possibility  of 
originating  and  perpetuating  sim- 
ilar shamQ?  May  not  misprints  in 
early  books,  misreadings  of  manu- 
scripts, or  misinterpretation  on  the 
part  of  some  volunteer  collector, 
create  new  bogus  words,  while  the 
old  ones  are  being  detected  and  ex- 
posed? It  might,  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally be  so,  although  the  i-eaders  have 
in  general  shown  themselves  most 
careful  and  trustworthy,  were  not 
additional  and  exceptional  safe- 
guards em  ployed .  One  cardinal  rule 
18  that  all  words  of  unique  occur- 
rence, unless  of  easily  recognized 
formation,  are  rigorously  scrutinized 
with  the  anterior  presumption  that 
they  are  very  probably  mistakes  of 
some  description;  and  if  they  pass 
muster  at  this  first  examination,  the 
etymolgical  treatment  they  receive 
passes  the  review  of  three  or  four 
experts  befwe  it  is  finally  allowed  to 
stand. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the 
earlier  readers  had  sent  from  Gawin 
Douglas's  Palice  of  Honour  (1501), 
as  the  sole  instance  of  Assvre  adj. 
"sure,  confident,''  the  lines 


"Thair  was  Phedra,  Theseus,  and  Ariane, 
The  secreit,  uise,  hardid  Ipomedon, 
Assueir  Hester,  irrepreuabill  Susane'* — 

where  a  veiy  brief  consideration 
served  to  show  that  Asstieir  is  only 
a  Scoto-anglicized  form  of  Ahasue- 
rus;  had  the  missing  comma  sep- 
arated the  Persian  monarch  from 
his  fair  Jewish  spouse,  the  reader 
too  would  have  recognized  his 
identity,  and  would  have  been  spared 
this  unwitting  attempt  at  fabricating 
fin  unreal  adjective.  Again,  among 
the  compounds  of  bank  was  the 
word  bmik-towt,  with  its  credibility 
vouched  for  by  a  quotation  from 
Gabriel  Harvey's  Pierces  Superero- 
gation, of  date  1593,  which  ran,  "It 
is  not  impossible  for  Humanity  to 
be  a  spittle-man,  Ehetorique  a  dum- 
merell.  History  a  bank  towt.*'  A 
'*bank  towt!"  What  can  a  ''bank 
towt"  be?  Ah  omnibus  conductor 
perchance,  pleading  for  passengers, 
and  adding  seductive  force  to  his 
"Bank,  bank!"  by  the'  marvelous 
cheapness  of  "A  penny  all  the  way!" 
No ;  'buses  and  conductors  were 
things  of  the  future  in  the  days  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.  Or  did  the  banks 
of  that  time,  anticipating  the  mod- 
ern money-lender's  web  of  newspaper 
advertisement,  keep  agents  in  the 
streets  to  offer  loans  "on  personal 
security  only"  to  hard-up  trades- 
men? No,  nor  is  that  the  clue. 
Look  again  at  this  word — this  single 
instance  of  a  word;  look  at  it  sus- 
piciously, and  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  16th  century  siDellings  of 
bank  derivatives ;  and  tne  evident 
solution  is  suggested,  that  bank  towt 
is  a  misprint  or  misreading  for 
b^nkrowt,  a  frequent  form  of  bank- 
rnpf  when  that  term  had  been  newly 
adopted  from   the   French   banque- 
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route,  and  almost  the  very  one  nsed 
in  the  Sheakspeare  folios  where  Shy- 
lock  is  grimly  eager  *'to  cut  the  for- 
feiture from  that,  bankrout  there." 
These,  however,  were  compara- 
tively easy  problems;  other  impos- 
tors were  not  so  readily  detected. 
Sorted  under  Av-  was  a  single  quo- 
tation for  the  word  avauntise;  it 
was  taken  from  Love's  translation 
of  Bonaventura's  Speculum  Vitce 
Christiy  or  Mirror  of  ChrisVs  Life, 
and  read  thus: — 

"And  in  so  much  he  lowed  him  and 
auauntysed  hym  silfe  that  diso  after  he 
begaune  to  prech  and  to  speke  so  high 
thinges  of  the  godhede.  .  yit  the  lewes 
sette  nought  by  hym;  But  despised,  and 
scorned  him."" 

The  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
who  first  took  this  word  in  hand 
found  it  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
obsolete  words  connected  with  vaunt 
"to  boast,'*  and  naturally,  though 
too  hastily,  concluded  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  same  party,  fortifying 
himself  in  his  conjecture  by  taking 
lotoed  as  an  English  representative 
of  French  louer  "to  praise,"  and 
putting  self-praise  and  boasting  to- 
gether as  a  probable  pair.  With  this 
idea  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he 
wrote  the  following  etymology  for 
avau7itise,  "Probably  an  adaptation 
of  French  avantir,  avaiitissant,  an 
uncited  variant  of  avanter,  to  boast, 
vaunt;  but  perhaps  formed  in  Eng- 
lish on  Old  French  avaniise,  sb, 
boasting,"  and  defined  it  as  meaning 
"to  vaunt,  boast."  But  here  tlie 
system  of  check  and  countercheck 
came  beneficially  into  play;  another 
assistant,  looking  through  this  pieoe 
of  work,  took  "lowed"  in  its  more 
natural  English  sense  of  "made  low, 
humiliated,"  and  then  wondered  at 
the     incongruous     conjunction,  of 


humiliation  and  boasting.  Mean- 
while the  passage  seemed  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  as  the  glimmer 
of  reminiscence  grew  gradually  into 
a  certainty  of  recollection,  he  turned 
to  trhe  part  of  the  Dictionary  already 
published,  where  the  same  quotation,- 
but  from  a  different  edition  of  Love's 
work,  appears  correctly  under  the 
word  Anientise  "to  make  nothing 
of,  abase,"  with  aneauntyse  in  place 
of  the  spurious  auauntyse.  This  is 
a  further  instance,  it  will  be  seen, 
of  the  difficulty  caused  by  a  turned 
71,  The  passage  has  since  been  veri- 
fied in  the  edition  quoted,  where  the 
word  is  indubitably  auauntyse,  so 
that  the  false  form  is  a  printer's 
error,  and  not  a  mistake  of  the 
reader  for  the  Dictionary.  Never- 
theless, if  the  latter  had  added  a 
little  more  context,  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  statement  refers  to  Jesus 
Christ,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  danger  of  the  word's  temporarily 
imposing  upon  the  lexicographer, 
for  the  passage  in  full  stands  thus: — 

"And  in  so  much  he  lowed  him  and 
auauntysed  hym  silfe  that  also  after  he 
bcganne  to  prech  and  to  speke  so  hl^h 
thinges  of  the  godhede  as  the  Grospell  tell- 
etli,  and  to  worch  myracles,  and  wonders: 
yit  the  lewes  sette  nought  by  him;  But 
despised  and  scorned  him — ^saynge  what  is 
he  this — is  nat  he  the  wrightys  soone 
loseph." 

A  similar  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  case  of  a  quotation 
from  Tim  Bright's  Treatise  on  Mel- 
anclioly,  published  in  1586,  which 
made  mention  of  "A  mill  driven  by 
the  winde  .  .  .  for  arriding  of 
rivers  of  waters  out  of  drowned  fens." 
The  extract,  there  was  subsequently 
reason  to  suppose,  must  have  been 
taken,  not  directly  from  Tim  Bright, 
bi-t  from  some   later  work  in  which 
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he  had  been  quoted^  and  the  slip 
bore  no  reference  to  chapter  or  page, 
80  that  there  was  small  chance  of 
Terifying  the  passage.  Arrid  was 
a  reasonable-looKing  word,  and  could 
be  admitted  to  provisional  accept- 
ance; but  its  etymology  was  by  no 
means  clear.  There  were  two  possi- 
bilities, neither  of  them  very  satis- 
factory ;  arrid  might  have  been 
formed  in  English  by  prefixing  a 
vaguely  intensive  a-  or  ar-  to  the 
simple  verb  rid,  meaning  thus  '*to 
get  rid  of,"  or  it  might  be  a  mis- 
spelt adaptation  of  mediseral  Latin 
aridare^io  Aij  up."  And  so  the 
matter  stood,  until  by-and-by,  when 
avoid  was  under  treatment,  there 
came  deliverance  from  perplexity  in 
the  shape  of  the  true  quotation  from 
Bright,  in  the  woi^ds,  "A  mill  driven 
by  the  winde  ...  for  avoiding  of 
rivers  of  water  out  of  drowned  fens." 
Avoid y  it  may  be  explained,  is  here 
used  in  its  obsolete  sense,  ^'to  empty, 
get  rid  of,  clear  away,"  a  very  com- 
mon meaning  at  that  time,  when 
guests  at  table  ^'avoided"  the  dishes, 
not  by  refraining  from  the  viands, 
but  by  promptly  devouring  them; 
while  if  they  grew  too  noisy  in  their 
feasting,  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
''avoided"  the  rioters,  not  by  keep- 
ing cautiously  away  from  the  ban- 
quet-room, but  by  boldly  bundling 
them  out.  In  which  same  way  arrid, 
was  forthwith  * 'avoided,"  and  bun- 
dled out  into  the  limbo  of  verbal 
fictions. 

And  now  this  paper  may  fitly  be 
brought  to  a  close  oy  returning  to 
the  inquisitorial  work  of  the  Neto 
English  Dictionary^  and  showing 
how  it  has  traced  out  and  exposed, 
not  indeed  an  actually  spurious 
word,  but  what  is  practically  tanta- 
mount to  it,  a  fictitious  meaning  as- 


signed to  a  word  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence in  other  senses.  The  word  is 
belt,  and  the  sense  assigned  to  it  may 
be  most  easily  seen  in  two  quotations^ 
from  modern  writers.  Lingard,  in 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Churchy  writes  of  "  The  frequent 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
technically  called  a  belt  of  Pater- 
nosters;" subjoining  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  *'A  belt  of  Pater-nosters 
appears  ta  correspond  with  a  string 
01  beads  of  later  times.  .  .  It  is 
probable  that  the  belt  contained 
fifty  Pater-nosters."  And  Rock,  in 
his  Church  of  our  Fathers,  says  that 
* 'seven  belts  of  Our  Fathers  had  to 
be  said  for  the  deceased."  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  in  view  of  these 
circumstantial  statements,  that  the 
"belt  of  Pater-nosters  or  Our  Fa- 
thers" is  a  pure  myth,  without  a 
shadow  of  historical  foundation;  and 
yet  such  is  the  case.  The  original 
fact,  from  which  the  fiction  is  blun- 
deringly derived,  is  to  be  found  in 
th0  Acts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eccle- 
siastical Council  held  at  Celchyth  in 
the  year  816,  in  the  rule  thus  laid 
down  in  mediaeval  Latin,  **et  xxx 
diebus  canonicis  horis  expleto  syn* 
axeos  (Bt  vii  beltidum.  Paternoster 
pro  eo  cantetur."  Omitting  the 
three  words  in  italics,  this  may  be 
translated,  '*And  for  thirty  days  at 
the  canonical  hours,  at  the  end  of 
the  service,  let  a  Paternoster  be  sung 
for  him."  The  three  words*  here 
italicized  are  not  Latin;  they  are  a 
glossarial  comment  in  Old  English, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  on 
the  phrase  * 'canonicis  horis"  pre- 
ceding,- explaining  that  this  means 
"at  the  seven  bell-tides"  or  "times 
of  bell-ringing"  (compare  our  mod- 
ern spring-tide,  summer-tide,  for 
the  time  of  spring    or    summer.") 
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lUit  our  friend,  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
mistook  them  for  Latin,  and  con- 
strued them  along  with  the  follow- 
ing word  as  **a  paternoster  of  seven 
belts,''  which  ne  explained  as  a 
"rosary."  Other  writers  accepted 
his  guidance,  and  followed  in  his 
wake;  Johnson,  the  Non-juror,  for 
instance,  who  wrote  on  Ecclesiastical 
Law  in  1720,  gave  an  elaborate 
description  of  belts  set  with  studs 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  rosary;  and 
still  later  authors,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  longer  retaining  the  semblance 
of  grammatical  construction  wliich 
led  Spelman  to  take  heltidum  as  a 
genitive  plural  and  to  translate  it 
**of  belts,"  have  crowned  the  ab- 
surdity of  transmuting  'Mi  belti- 
dum,  raternoster"  into  "seven  belts 
of  Paternosters." — Alfred  Erle- 
BACH,  in  Leisure  Hour. 


A  MODERN  MAGICIAN. 

At  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London, 
M.  Buatier  de  Kolta  asserts  his  pre- 
eminence in  modern  magic  by  his 
original,  beautiful,  and  absolutely 
baffling  illusion  entitled  *  *Le  Cocon. " 
In  the  Hungarian  artist  inventive 
powers  and  technical  accomplish- 
ment form  a  rare  combination.  The 
inventor  is  too  frequently  compelled 
to  delegate  to  others  the  practical 
vindication  of  his  ingenuity  and 
craft.  It  is  not  so  with  M.  de  Kolta. 
He  himself  is  the  only  convincing 
illustrator  of  his  unequaled  illusions, 
as  may  be  daily  witnessed. in  the  un- 
approached  elegance  and  finish  of 
his  manipulation  of  the  famous 
** Vanishing  Lady."  Others  have 
essayed  this  feat,  only  to  suggest  that 
the    secret    might    remain    forever 


entirely  unsuspected  if  it  were  not 
for  their  cruder  handling.  At 
the  Egyptian  Hall  the  "Vanishing 
Lady/  by  the  distinction  of  method 
that  belongs  solely  to  the  inventor, 
is  still  very  far  removed -in  spontan- 
eity and  facility  from  the  host  of 
simulations  that  spranG^  np  after  its 
introduction.  As  he  is  without  a 
parallel  as  inventor  and  demonstra- 
tor, it  is  to  M.  de  Kolta  only  that 
we  may  look  for  a  display  of  skill 
and  cunning  that  should  surpass  the 
older  invention.  This  has  certainly 
been  compassed  by  the  production 
of  "Le  Cocon."  Here  overything 
is  apparently  conceded  to  the  specta- 
tor.  There  is  no  darkened  stage, 
no  artificial  light,  no  visible  engin- 
ery, and  absolutely  no  furniture  on 
the  stage  save  a  solitary  chair  with- 
out a  back.  A  tape  stretched  across 
the  stage,  and  a  large  shallow  box, 
such  as  milliners  use,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered  with  tissue-paper — 
these  are  the  only  visible  means  by 
which  this  fantastic  and  truly  occult 
illusion  is  set  forth.  Suspending 
the  box  to  the  tape  in  the  center  of 
the  stage,  M.  de  Kolta  proceeds  to 
draw  on  the  tissue-paper,  with  brush 
and  sepia,  the  rough  semblance  of  a 
silkworm.  At  a  word  from  the 
conjuror  the  tissue  is  rent,  revealing 
the  first  stage  of  the  metamorphosis, 
the  fragile  cocoon  hanging  from  the 
tape,  from  which  emerges  the  radi- 
ant voung  lady  who  impersonates 
the  butterfly,  leaving  the  audience 
in  wonderment  how  she  should 
"shrink  her  fine  essence  like  a  shriv- 
eled flower"  within  such  narrow 
confines.  The  whole  of  this  aston- 
ishing evolution  occurs  in  a  few 
moments,  without  any  interposition 
of  M.  de  Kolta,  who  merely  makes 
his  woven  paces  around  the  cocoon 
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after  lowering  it  to  the  chair.  It  is 
something  beyond  the  metaphysics 
of  belief  to  assist  at  one's  own  de- 
ception in  this  fashion,  and  accept 
the  impossible.  To  find  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  to 
conceive  solutions  even  more  mon- 
strous than  the  monstrous  impossi- 
bility that  captivates  the  eyes  is  to 
be  landed  in  worse  distractions. 
Yet  it  is  to  wilds  of  conjecture  more 
haunted  than  the  fabled  lands  of 
mediaeval  traveler  that  we  are  con- 
signed by  the  smiling  and  pitiless 
magician.  There  is  something  in- 
sinuating at  once  and  repellent  in  a 
process  that  obliterates  the  limita- 
tions of  the  visual  world,  and  is  yet 
equally  simple  and  inexplicable. 
Fancy  and  imagination  are  alike 
exercised  by  this  ingenious  fantasy; 
the  fonner  in  the  suggestion  evoked 
by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  out- 
raged senses,  the  latter  by  the  in- 
finite possibilities  which  the  promise 
of  such  powers  may  create.  Thus 
might  the  magician,  forbearing  any 
more  to  allure  ti  sceptical  London 
audience,  prefer  to  wield  an  awful 
and  undisputed  sway  in  the  midmost 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  directing 
into  new  channels  dark  and  secret 
superstitions  as  yet  undreamed  of  in 
Africa,  the  mere  report  of  which 
might  render  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard^s  life  unhappy  by  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  rivalry.  For 
the  present  M.  de  Kolta  exhibits  his 
}M)wer8  in  more  searching  circum- 
stances, as  to  audience  and  atmos- 
phere; and,  both  in  his  unique  illu- 
sions und'in  his  peculiar  adaress  iu 
jugglery  with  cards,  approves  him- 
self the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
great  race  of  magicians. — Saturday 
Review. 
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Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Republic 
OF  Mexico. — Seflor  Romero,  the  Mexican 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  delivered  an 
Address  at  Washington  on  the  sixty-first 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Grant, 
April  25,  1887.  After  giving  some  ac- 
count of  his  own  personal  intercourse  with 
Gen.  Grant,  Sefior  Romero  proceeds: — 

"After  Gen.  Grant  had  taken  his  tour 
around  the  world  [1877-1880],  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  that  very  few  men,  if 
any,  ever  had  before,  of  visiting  every  im- 
portant country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  understand  their  condition,  needs 
and  probable  future,  and  having  personal 
intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  leading  men  and  rulers  in  each 
country,  he  naturally  had  his  views,  as  a 
statesman,  about  the  position,  policy  and 
future  of  his  own  country  very  much  en- 
larged. It  was  then  that  he  matured  his 
views  about  the  condition  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  follow  toward  these  eastern 
empires,  a  policy  which  I  think  will  have 
to  be  in  the  future  adhered  to  by  this 
country  as  a  legacy  left  to  her  by  one  of 
her  greatest  men. 

"He  thought  then  that  his  work  could 
not  be  at  an  end  if  he  did  not  visit  Mexico 
again.  To  be  sure,  he  knew  Mexico  per- 
fectly well  and  did  not  need  a  second  visit 
to  know  all  about  it,  but  his  love  for  my 
country  was  so  ^eat  that  he  thought  he 
ought  not  to  fail  to  see  it  once  more. 
Early  in  1880,  he  went  there  again,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  tlie  changes 
whicli  had  been  accomplished  to  the  cr^it 
of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  all  her  misfor- 
tunes brought  about  by  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  in  tne  nearly  quarter  of  a  century 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit.  It 
was  then  that  he  matured  his  views  about 
the  best  way  for  Mexico  to  develop  her 
own  resources  and  to  become  a  great  na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  pursue  toward 
Mexico.  He  saw  at  once,  with  his  great 
foresight,  that  tlie  material  resources  of 
Mexico  could  not  be  developed  on  a  large 
scale  except  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  would  really  be  extensions 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
into  a   country  capable  of  producing  in 
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large  quantities  all  the  tropical  fruits 
neraed  in  the  United  States,  and  of  con- 
suming from  this  country  a  proportionate 
amount  of  American  manufactures.  While 
Gen.  Grant  was  in  Mexico  he  had  conver- 
sations with  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try on  this  suhject,  which  led  to  a  request 
on  their  part  for  him  to  submit  the  con- 
dition of  things  to  capatalists  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  tliat  they  might  make 
investments  in  the  t)uilding  of  railroads 
in  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  tliis  country 
he  spoke  earnestly  on  the  subject,  and  the 
expression  of  his  views  contributed  largely 
to  the  organization  of  several  companies 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
building  important  lines  of  railroad  in 
Mexico,  although  he  had  no  personal  in- 
terest of  any  kind  in  them 

•'On  the  8th  of  July,  1885,  some  Mexi- 
can journalists  who  had  come  to  visit  this 
country,  visited  him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
and  he  wrote  to  them  the  following  ex- 
pression of  his  views  and  sympathy  to- 
ward Mexico :  *  My  great  interest  in 
Mexico  has  dated  back  to  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country.  My 
interest  was  increased  when  four  European 
monarchies  attempted  to  set  up  their  in- 
stitutions on  this  continent,  selecting 
Mexico,  a  territory  adjoining  us.  It  was 
an  outrage  on  human  rights  for  a  foreign 
nation  to  attempt  to  transfer  her  institu- 
tions and  her  rulers  to  the  territory  of  a 
civilized  people  without  their  consent. 
They  were  fearfuUj^  punished  for  their 
crime.  I  hope  Mexico  mav  now  begin  an 
upward  and  prosperous  departure.  She 
has  the  elements  of  success.  She  has  tbe 
people,  she  has  the  soil,  she  has  tbe  clim- 
ate, and  she  has  the  minerals.  The  con- 
quest of  Mexico  will  not  be  an  easy  ttisk  in 
the  future.'  " 

"God  Save  tub  Quekn,"  in  Anolo- 
Saxon. — Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  that  ripest 
of  Anglican  scholars,  contributes  to  the 
London  Academy  "An  attempt  to  ren- 
der Ood  8(we  ike  Queen  into  the  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  verse,  which  was 
prevalent  about  a.d.  987.  Of  course  " 
he  adds,  "a  rigidly  literal  rendering  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  attempt  rather  to  ex- 
hibit such  equivalent  phrases  as  would 
have  been  used  at  a  time  when  bards  were 
expected  to  repeat  themselves,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  tautology:" 


Ood  ged6  hdle  thd  Cw/n, 

"  H&le  ged6,  God,  hl&fdigan  dre, 
arf teste  and  aethele  Angelcynnes  weard, 
thaet  heo  on  worulde  wvnuum  lifige; 
hdle  gedo,  God,  thd  holdan  cwen. 
Syle  hire  sigora  sp6wende  sped, 
syle  hire  symble  sseles  bnican, 
on  langsumum  life  on  lande  ricsian; 
hale  gedo,  God,  tha  holdan  cw6n. 

Aris  nu,  diyhten,  rodera  wealdend, 
t6-drif  thii  feorran  feondas  faecne, 
afyle  tha  the  f  rem  math  flreudseda, 
hyn  hira  oferhygd,  unholdra  cneftas, 
on  idel  gedo,  God,  ohtendra  mdn ; 
on  the  w6  settath  lire  sothan  hyht, 
hale  gedo,  God,  tha  the  hyhtath  on  the. 

Thd  selestan  gifa  of  goldhorde  thinum 
syle,  sinces  brytta,  thtere  selestan  cwene, 
on  langsumum  life  on  lande  ricsian, 
tluet  heo  lange  liewerie  tha  wlsan  domas; 
swd  sceolon  wc  singan  singallice 
hhidum  stefnimi  and  hcortura  bltthum. 
hdle  gedo,  God,  hldfdigan  ure,    • 
arfiEste  and  sethele  Angelcynnes  weard, 
hale  ged«,  Gh)d,  tha  holdan  cwen." 

Mr.  Skeat  translates  his  Anglo-Saxom 
verse  into  modern  English  prose: 

"O  God,  save  our  Lady,  the  gracious 
and  noble  warden  of  the  Angle  race,  that 
she  may  live  joyfully  in  the  world;  Save, 
O  God,  the  gracious  queen.  Grant  her 
the  prosperous  success  of  victories,  grant 
her  ever  to  enjoy  liappiness,  (and)  during 
a  long  life  to  rule  in  the  land;  save,  O 
God.  the  gracious  queen. 

** Arise  now,  Lord,  ruler  of  the  skies, 
drive  asunder  afar  deceitful  foes;  fell  tliose 
that  contrive  malicious  deeds;  humiliate 
their  presumption,  the  crafts  of  tbe  dis- 
loyal; frustrate,  O  God,  the  evil  of  those 
that  atilict  (us);  in  Thee  we  fix  our  true 
ho]ie ;  save,  O  God,  those  that  trust  in 
Tliee. 

"The  choicest  of  gifts  out  of  Thy  treas- 
ury grant,  O  distributer  of  treasuFS,  to  the 
most  excellent  queen,  (grant  her)  to  rule  in 
the  laud  during  a  long  life;  that  she  may 
long  protect  the  wise  laws;  so  must  we 
continually  sing,  with  loud  voices  and 
blithe  hearts,  'S  ve,  O  Go<l,  our  lady,  the 
gracious  and  noble  warden  of  the  Angle 
race;  save,  O  God,  the  gracious  queen.'  ' 
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If  we  attempt  to  seize  the  main 
fact  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  last  half-century,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  this  may  be 
described  as  the  restoration  of  spirit- 
uality to  our  thoughts  about  the 
universe.  What  that  means  I  hope 
to  make  clearer  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages.  We  have  gained 
our  present  standing- point  by  a  long 
process  of  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal labor,  which  has  been  curried  on 
through  three  centuries  in  Europe, 
and  which  culminated  recently  in 
the  hvpotheais  of  Evolution.  This 
hypotKesis  cannot  be  separated  from 
those  sciences  which  demonstrate 
the  cosmic  nnity,  analyze  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  investigate  the 
origins  of  life,  and  explore  the  ob- 
scure stages  of  primitive  human 
history.  It  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  those  metaphysical  speculations 
regarding-  man  s  relation  to  tlie 
world,  which  found  poetic  utterance 
in  Goethe.  Evolution,  in  the  wid- 
est sense  of  the  term,  has  rather  to 
be  viewed  as  a  generalization,  which 
combines  the  data  of  previous  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  thought  in  a 
new  conception  of  the  universe. 
Like  all  such  generalizations,  it  is 
hypothetical,  provisional.  Least  of 
ail  does  Evolution,  as  its  name  and 
as  its  principles  imply,  claim  for 
itself  finality.  Its  adaptation,  how- 
ever, to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  human  mind,  is  proved  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  lias  penetrated 
every  department  of  speculation. 

This  idea  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
{)otent  which  has  entered  the  sphere 
of  human  thought  since  Copernicus 
'.nblished  his  neliocentric  theory. 
'I'he  merit  of  testing,  applying,  and 


developing  it  belongs  in  the  main 
to  two  Englishmen — Charles  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  tliat  either  Darwin  or 
Spencer,  or  that  both  of  th^m  in 
partnership,  invented  and  patented 
what  we  call  Evolution.  Everybody 
knows  that,  in  the  realm  of  meta- 
physic,  no  less  than  in  the  province 
of  natural  philosophy,  the  concep- 
tion had  been  latent,  half -emergent, 
ready  to  assume  predominance,  since  - 
the  day  when  Giordano  Bruno  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  IGOO  for  pro- 
claiming the  homogeneity  of  sub- 
stance in  the  universe  and  the  infin- 
ity of  worlds  in  space.  But  England 
was  destined  to  bring  this  potent 
embryo  to  birth.  The  English  in-  • 
tellect  at  its  best  combines  grasp  of 
detail  with  comprehensiveness  of 
survey,  poetical  imagination  with 
practical  common  sense,  capacity  for 
patient  labor  with  aptitude  for 
daring  speculation,  in  very  excep- 
tional proportions.  Precisely  this 
combination  of  qualities  was  required 
from  til  inkers  who  essayed  to  present 
Evolution  to  the  world  in  forms 
which  should  secure  for  it  credence, 
and  establish  it  upon  a  solid  b£i8is. 
They  had  to  test  the  hints  of  earlier 
workers  by  their  own  experiments 
and  observations,  to  accumulate 
stores  of  corroborative  materials,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
attitude  of  seers,  forecasting  a  wide 
and  hitherto  undemonstrated  theory 
of  the  universal  order.  They  might 
be  compared  to  architects,  who  were 
obliged  to  fashion  with  their  own 
hand  each  stone  and  each  brick  of 
the  edifice  they  had  designed,  or  at 
least  to  select  these  with  a  work- 
man's criticism  of  their  suitableness. 
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Englishmen,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  suggested,  were  eminently  fitted 
lor  tliis  task.  Accordingly,  Darwin 
and  Spencer,  proceeding  upon  dif- 
ferent lines  and  with  different  quali- 
fications, furnished  the  idea  of 
Evolution  with  substantiality.  They 
made  it  current;  they  gave  it  a  force 
that  had  to  be  reckoned  with;, they 
indicated  its  applicability  to  the 
majority  of  those  problems  which 
exercise  human  curiosity,  and  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  German  subjective  ideal- 
ism had  failed.  I  have  said  that  the 
Evolution  theory  can  only  be  com- 
pared in  its  importance  to  the  Co- 
pernicau  system  of  astronomy.  This 
assertion  requires  some  explanation. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
religions,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  all  of  them  at  root  attempts  to 
account  for  the  universe  and  to  dem- 
onstrate man's  place  in  the  sphere 
of  things.  This  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  every  new  cosmological 
idea,  every  fresh  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  world,  every 
alteration  in  the  theory  of  Nature, 
will  induce  changes  in  tlie  current 
systems  of  theology,  metaphysic, 
morals.  Xow  the  mythological  ele- 
ments of  Christianity  took  shape  in 
the  intellects  of  people  who  con- 
ceived our  earth  to  be  the  center  of 
the  universe,  who  were  accustomed 
to  believe  that  God  made  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  to  shed  light  on 
us;  and  who  fancied  that  the  divine 
purpose  in  creating  nature  was  to 
form  a  dwelling-place  for  man.  The 
dogmatic  elements  of  historical 
Christianity  in  like  manner  assumed 
their  fixity  by  slow  degrees  under 
the  dominance  of  Ptolemy's  geocen- 
tric system  of  astronomy,  and  in 
harmony  with  a  metaphysic  which 


accepted  that  view  of  the  universe. 
The  discovery,  published  by  Coper- 
nicus in  1543,  by  simply  shif  tiu^  the 
position  of  our  globe  in  space,  shook 
the  fabric  of  Christian  theology  to 
its  founda;tions.  The  deductions 
made  from  his  discovery  by  subse- 
quent thinkers,  beginning  with 
Giordano  Bruno,  still  more  seriously 
com  promised  a  large  part  of  that 
edifice.  The  earth  appeared  not 
merely  as  a  satellite  of  the  sun,  but 
the  sun  himself,  with  all  his  court 
of  planets,  took  rank  as  only  one 
among  innumerable  sidereal  com- 
panies. Space  spread  into  infinity. 
Up  and  dowu,  heaven  above  and 
hell  beneath,  were  now  phrases  of 
symbolical  or  metaphorical  signifi- 
cance only.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  the  celestial 
bodies  had  been  created  in  order  to 
give  light  by  day  and  night.  Man's 
station  of  eminence  in  the  kosmos 
ceased  to  seem  manifest.  It  became 
difhcnlt  to  take  the  scheme  of  sal- 
vation, God's  sacrifice  of  his  own 
son  for  the  advantage  of  a  race  lo- 
cated on  a  third-rate  planet,  literally. 
Some  mythical  parts  of  the  religion, 
which  had  previously  been  held  as 
facts,  were  immeduitely  changed 
into  allegories.  For  instance,  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  from  the  moun- 
tain lost  its  value  as  an  historical 
event  when  the  brazen  vault  of  hea- 
ven, or  the  crystid  sphere  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  God  sat,  had 
been  annihilated;  when  there  was 
no  more  up  or  down,  and  when  a 
body  lifted  into  ether  would  obey 
the  same  laws  of  attraction  as  a 
meteoric  stone. 

The  Copernican  discovery  very 
materially  influenced  Christian  dog- 
ma and  mythology  by  thus  con- 
verting at  A  stroke   what  had  been 
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f>revioii8ly  accepted  as  matter  of 
iteral  and  historical  fact  into  sym- 
bol, allegory,  metaphor.  It  humbled 
human  pride,  and  destroyed  the 
overweening  sense  of  man's  import- 
ance in  the  universe.  The  nature 
of  this  revolution  in  astronomy  made 
it  of  necessity  destructive  to  the 
external  coatings  and  integuments 
of  religion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  new 
metaphysic,  the  firsE  manifestations 
of  which  we  owe  to  Bruno,  and 
which  was  destined  to  react  upon 
theology  through  the  idealistic  spec- 
ulations of  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  disintegration  of  those  factors 
which  are  merely  temporal,  and 
doomed  to  dissolution,  m  Christi- 
anity, has  been  advancing  so  rapidly, 
through  the  application  of  various 
critical  methods  and  the  growth  of 
sciences,  that  little  of  a  purely  de- 
structive influence  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  theory  of  Evolution. 
Some  points,  however,  may  arrest 
attention.  Preceded  by  geology  and 
primitive  anthropology.  Evolution 
dealt  a  death-blow  at  the  assump- 
tions of  human  self-conceit.  We 
have  accepted  the  probability  of 
man's  development  from  less  highly 
organized  types  of  animal  life  with 
toferable  good  humor,  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rebellious  disgust. 
The  study  of  primitive  luimanity, 
together  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Evolution  hypothesis,  render  any 
doctrine  of  a  Fall  more  and  more 
untenable.  Instead  of  Paradise,  and 
man's  sudden  lapse  from  primal 
innocence,  we  are  now  convinced 
that  history  implies  a  slow  and  toil- 
some upward  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  ancestors  from  the  outset. 
Preceded,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
demonstrated  theories  of  Conserva- 


tion and  Correlation  of  Energies, 
Evolution  dealt  a  death-blow  at  the 
old  conception  of  miraculous  occur- 
rences. A  miracle,  a  freak  of  pow- 
er, is  no  longer  conceivable  in  Na- 
ture; and  if  Lazarus  were  raised 
from  the  dead  before  our  eyes,  we 
should  first  ascertain  the  fact,  aud 
next  proceed  to  investigate  the  law 
of  the  phenomenon.  Evolution, 
again,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  teleol- 
ogy. The  habit  of  mind,  which 
recognized  design  and  providential 
interference  in  special  adaptations 
of  living  creatures  to  their  environ- 
ment, has  been  superseded  "by  what 
may  be  termed  a  consistently  bio- 
logical view  of  the  universe.  The 
whole  scheme  of  things  is  now 
'  regarded  as  a  single  organism,  ad- 
!  vancing  methodically  through  stages 
of  its  growth  in  obedience  to  inev- 
itable laws  of  self-expansion.  This 
does  not  dispel  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds life.  It  does  not  yield  the 
world  to  chance,  or  remove  the  neces- 
sity by  which  we  postulate  the  priori- 
ty of  thought,  intention,  spirit,  to  all 
manifestations  of  material  existence. 
But  it  compels  us  to  regard  this 
form-giving  spiritual  potency  as 
inherent  in  the  organism:  as  the 
law  of  its  life,  not  as  the  legislation 
of  some  power  extraneous  to  it!  In 
another  very  important  point  Evo- 
lution has  reacted  destructively  on 
popular  Christianity.  By  penetrat- 
ing our  minds  with  the  conviction 
that  all  things  are  in  process,  that 
the  whole  universe  is  literally  in 
perpetual  Becoming,  it  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that 
any  one  creed  or  set  of  opinions 
possesses  flnality.  Religions,  like 
all  things  that  are  ours  and  human, 
have  their  day  of  declension;  nor 
can  Christianity  form  -an  exception 
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to  the  universal  rule.  What  is 
perishable  in  its  earthly  historical 
manifestation  must  be  eliminated; 
ind  the  permanent  spirit  by  which 
it  is  animated,  the  truth  it  reveals, 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  structure 
of  creeds  destined  successively  to 
supersede  it  and  be  superseded. 

For  the  moment  I  must  put  aside 
the  consideration  of  those  aspects  in 
which  the  Evolution  theory  tends 
to  construct  thought  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  metaphysics  and  religion. 
tts  force  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
have  more  of  organiziag  than  of 
disintegi;p.ting  value.  But  in  this 
relation  the  special  achievements  of 
the  evolutionists  have  to  be  regarded 
as  factors  in  the  '  total  scientific 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  to  this  point  I  shall  return,  after 
casting  a  glance  at  the  important 
modifications  which  the  idea  has 
introduced  into  history  and  criticism. 

The  fundamental  conception  which 
underlies  the  evolutionary  method  of 
thought  is  that  all  things  in  the 
universe  exist  in  process.  No  other 
system  has  so  vigorously  enforced 
the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to 
isolate  phenomena  from  their  ante- 
cedents and  their  consequents.  No 
other  system  has  given  the  same 
importance  to  apparenfly  insignifi- 
cant details  and  to  apparently 
monstrous  divergences  from  normal 
types,  in  so  far  as  such  details  sup- 
ply links  in  the  sequence  of  develop- 
ment, or  such  divergences  can  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
organism.  It  follows  that  the  line 
of  thought  which  Europe  has  dubbed 
Darwinism  infuses  a  new  vitality 
into  those  inquiries  which  we  col- 
lectively call  history,  into  every 
study  of  the  past.  T  will  select  a 
single  instance,  not  because  it  is  the 


most  sii^ificant,  but  because  I  can 
speak  with  the  firmest  personal  con- 
viction upon  this  topic.  I  have 
chosen  for  my  instance  the  province 
of  Literature  and  Art,  the  denart- 
men  of  criticism  with  which  I  nave 
myself  been  occupied.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  in  the  sixties,  I  re- 
member that  we  students  of  Euro- 
pean culture  had  to  choose  between 
connoisseurs  and  metaphysiciaus.for 
our  guides.  On-»  the  one  hand  were 
the  people  who  praised  the  "Correg- 
giosity  of  Correggio,"  or  * 'swore  by 
rerugino,"  or  promulgated  the 
"preciousness  of  Fra  Angelico,"  as 
though  Correggio,.  Perugino,  and 
the  Dominican  painter  of  8an  Marco 
were  descended  full-formed  from  the 
skies  to  instruct  an  unenlightened 
world.  Each  connoisseur  sailed  un- 
der his  self-chosen  flag,  proclaimed 
his  own  proclivities,  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  his  particular  taste. 
There  were  not  wanting  even  folk 
who  pinned  their  faith  to  Sir  Joshua 
and  the  Caracci.  Caprice  on  this 
side  governed  judgment;  and  what 
I  have  stated  with  regard  to  figura- 
tive art  was  no  less  obviously  true 
of  poetry  and  literature.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  light  or  leading  in 
the  chaos  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand  were  ranged  the  formal  theor- 
ists, who  constructed  a  scheme  of 
art  upon  subjective  principles.  They 
bade  us  direct  our  minds  to  the  idea, 
the  Begriff  of  art ;  an^  having 
thence  obtained  a  concept,  we  were 
invited  to  reject  as  valueless  what- 
ever would  not  square  with  the  logi- 
cal formula.  Between  these  opposed 
teachers,  the  pure  connoisseurs  and 
the  pure  metaphysicians,  Goethe 
emerged  like  a  steady  guiding  star. 
I  His  felicitous  summary  of  criticism, 
I  bn  Oanzeny  Gtiten,  Schonen,  resolut 
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zu  leben,  "To  live  resolvedly  in  the 
whole,  the  good,  the  beautiful'' 
came  like  a  deliverance.  Instinct- 
ively we  felt  that  the  central  point 
for  us,  if  we  would  erect  criticism 
into  a  science,  was  not  caprice,  not 
personal  proclivity,  not  particular 
taste,  but  a  steady  comprehension  of 
the  whole.  How  to  grasp  the  whole, 
how  to  reach  a  point  oi  view  from 
which  all  manifestations  of  the  hu- 
man mind  should  appear  as  corre- 
lated, should  fall  into  their  proper 
places  as  parts  of  a  complex  organ- 
ism, remained  the  difficulty.  Honor 
should  here  be  rendered  to  M.  Taine,- 
who  was  among  the  first  to^  apply 
natural  and  physiological  principles 
to  the  study  of  what  is  understood 
as  culture.  His  method  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  inilieuy  the  ethnological 
conditions,  the  climatic  and  social 
environments,  which  modify  eacn 
particular  product  of  human  genius 
m  art  and  literature.  He  was  on 
the  right  tack;  but  there  remained 
something  stiff  and  formal,  a  some- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  subtlety 
of  nature,  in  his  philosophy  of  cul- 
ture. In  particular  it  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowances  for  the  resist- 
ance which  the  individual  offers  to 
his  milieu,  for  the  emergence  in  him 
of  specific  strains  of  atavism,  and 
for  the  peculiai*  phenomena  of  men- 
tal hybrids. 

Just  then  Darwin's  and  Spencer's 
demonstration  of  the  Evolution 
theory  made  its  decisive  impact  on 
the  mind  of  Europe.  We  felt  that 
here  was  the  right  way  toward  living 
and  thinking  in  the  whole.  "  The 
steady  determination  to  regard  all 
subjects  of  inquiry  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Evoliition  delivered  criti- 
cism from  the  caprice  of  connois- 
§eurship  and  the  whims  of  dilettant- 


ism. It  superseded  the  attractive 
but  too  often  vaporous  generaliza- 
tions of  the  logician  by  a  sound 
method  of  analysis.  It  lent  the 
charm  of  biography  or  narrative  to 
what  had  previously  seemed  so  dull 
and  lifeless — the  history  of  art  or 
letters.  Illuminated  by  this  idea, 
every  stage  in  the  development  of 
culture  acquired  significance.  The 
origins  and  incunabula  of  art,  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  its  further  growth, 
ceased  to  have  a  merely  antiquarian 
interest.  Periods  of  decjidence  were 
explicable  and  intelligible  on  the 
principle  that  'every  organism,  ex- 
panding from  the  germ,  passing 
through  adolescence  to  maturity,  is 
bound  at  last  to  exhaust  its  motive 
force  and  perish  by  exaggerating 
qualities  implicit  in  the  mature  type. 
Hybrids,  in  like  manner,  obtained  a 
fresh  instructiveness  and  value  for 
students  of  the  unmixed  species. 

It  might  pprhaps  be  obiected  that 
I  am  claiming  too  much  for  the 
scientific  impulse  of  the  last  half- 
century.  Have  not  all  histories,  it 
will  be  said,  at  all  periods  of  the 
world,  been  written  in  this  way? 
Has  not  all  criticism  proceeded  upon 
this  method?  I  would  recommend 
those  who  ask  the^e  questions  to 
peruse  Tiraboschi's  Storia  delta 
Letterutura  Italiana,  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  valuable  monuments 
of  erudition;  or  if  that  is  requiring 
too  much  from  human  patience,  let 
them  take  up  Hallam's  Literature 
of  Europe,  Next  I  would  point  to 
the  magnificent  criticism,  in  all 
parts  instinct  with  genius,  which 
our  age  owes  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  neither 
in  Tiraboschi's  conscientious  and 
exhaustive  record  of  his  nation's 
rultu ro,  nor  in   Mr.  Ruskin's  lum- 
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inous  discourse  upon  the  principles 
of  art  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  artists^  does  the  specific 
note  which  marks  the  evolutionist 
appear.  The  mind  of  neither  of 
these  men  is  directed  to  the  study 
of  a  process  in  the  past.  They  do 
not  set  themselves  to  tracing  and 
explaining  what  Goethe  and  Oken 
termed  the  morpJwlogy  of  their  sub- 
ject. This  is  not  tantamount  to 
iaying  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
post-Darwinian  historians  and  critics 
are  right.  It  only  indicates  an  im- 
portant difference.  I  admit,  be- 
sides, that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
exclusive'  application  of  the  evolu^ 
tionary  method,  against  which  both 
historians  and  critics  must  be  upon 
their  guard.  Absorption  in  the 
process  may  blunt  our  sensibility  to 
relative  degrees  of  moral  and  artistic 
excellence.  We  may  come  to  think 
that  the  demonstration  is  all  that  is 
required  of  us;  Whereas  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  our  task,  fhe  clue  that 
guides  us  through  the  labryinth  of 
research,  the  principle  which  gives 
coherence  to  our  exposition.  We 
may  be  so  interested,  for  example,  in 
analyzing  how  the  dying  tree  of 
Italian  painting  put  forth  its  final 
shoot  in  the  Bolognese  school,  that 
we  shall  not  feel  a  due  contempt  for 
Albano,  nor  properly  eschew  JOom- 
enichino  and  all  his  works.  Mr. 
Buskin's  pious  hatred  of  the  Renais- 
sance, though  it^shocks  and  bewil- 
ders the  evolutionist,  has  the  merit  of 
vavacity..  and  corresponds  to  his 
intense  and  delicate  appreciation  of 
really  pure  art.  There  is,  I  repeat, 
a  danger  of  losing  identity  and 
sacrificing  individuality,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  live  too  resolutely  in  the 
whole.  There  is  a  further  danger 
ot  being  so    preoccupied   with  the 


analogies  between  historical  and 
physiological  development  that  we 
shall  not  make  sufficient  allowances 
for  the  far  greater  complexity  of  the 
former.  But,  fortunately,  all  the 
vices,  foibles,  and  passions  of  human 
nature  tend  in  quite* the  opposite 
direction.  Caprice  and  whim  and 
partiality  do  not  need  to  be  encour- 
aged. Again,  there  is  no  reason 
why  students  who  add  interest  to 
their  labors  by  the  inspiration  of 
this  idea,  an  idea  which  infuses  life 
into  every  matter  of  inquiry,  should 
therefore  lose  their  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. He  must  be  singularly  stupid 
who  does  not  perceive  the  immeas- 
urable* distance  between  Greene  and 
Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  and  Dave- 
nant,  because  he  has  demonstrated 
that  Greene  was  necessaiy  to  the 
evolution  of  Shakespeare,  and  that 
l^avenant  was  his  inevitable  successor. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  writes  a  dull  book 
under  the  influence  of  evolutionary 
ideas,  would  assuredly  have  written 
a  still  duller  one  without  them. 

I  pass  now  to  that  more  difficult 
and  delicate  portion  of  my  theme 
which  concerns  the  constructive  or 
formative  influences  of  science,  in 
the  higher  region  of  religion,  meta- 
physic,  and  morality.  That  re- 
moulding and  recasting  process, 
which  is  forever  going  forward  in 
the  intellectual  no  less  than  th« 
corporeal  organism,  has  been  com- 
mitted for  this  century  at  least  to 
the  custody  of  what  is  roughly 
termed  Science.  The  first  point  to 
notice  must  be  our  advance  in  free- 
dom of  discussion. 

This  liberation  from  superstitious 
etiquette  and  from  the  conspiracy  of 
orthodox  silence  we  owe  m  large 
measure  to  our  saturation  with 
German  and  French  thought.     It  is 
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more  important^  however,  to  recog- 
iuze  this  as  one  sign,  among  many, 
of  a  change  which  has  been  coming 
oyer  our  whole  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  This  change  wrought 
everywhere  for  deeper  sincerity,  a 
most  honest  desire  to  seek  out  truth, 
a  livelier  determination  to  exchange 
the  letter  for  the  spirit  and  conven- 
tions for  realities.  In  the  church, 
in  ethics,  in  the  arts,  in  criticism, 
the  last  century  has  witnessed  a 
simultaneous  renewal  of  vital  energy. 
One  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Newman,  Carlyle,  the  founders  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  school  of  paint- 
ing, and  Kuskin,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  this  change.  But  by 
far  the  greatest  weight  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  expansion  of  the  sci- 
entific spirit  in  our  midst,  to  the 
general  quickening  of  those  intel- 
lectual forces  which  have  secured  for 
England  at  the  present  moment  tlie 
primacy  of  European  thought.  It 
seems  at  last  that  the  mental  quality 
which  the  French  call  curiosity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  race,  eman- 
cipating us  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  hide-bound  prejudices  of  our 
immediate  ancestors.  Through  those 
agencies  we  now  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
speech  and  a  reasonable  tolerance, 
which  our  fathers  deemed  desirable 
indeed,  but  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
expectation.  This  freedom,  this 
toleration,  this  openness  to  new 
ideas,  justifies  each  man  in  speaking 
his  mind  out  upon  topics  which 
inspire  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  tendency  of  scientific  ideas, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  remoulding 
thought  in  those  high  regions,  is  to 
spiritualize  religion,  to  dissipate  the 
materialistic  associations  which  en- 
viron theology  in  its  mythological 
itages,  and  to  emancipate   the  in- 


dividual from  egotism  face  .to  face 
with  that  universal  Being  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  to  the  manifestation 
of  which  he  contributes.  When 
Gleanthes,  the  Stoic,  wrote  the 
prayer  which  I  will  presently  trans- 
late, he  projected  a  religion  com- 
mensurate with  modern  Science. 
"Lead  thou  me,  God,  Father,  Lord,'* 
he  prayed,  **and  thou  world's  Law, 
withersoever  I  am  by  you  appointed 
to  go;  for  I  will  follow  unreluctant; 
and  yet  should  I  refuse,  through 
evilness  (or  cowardice)  up-grown  in 
me,  none  the  less  I  snail  surely  fol- 
low." We  cannot  get  beyond  that: 
we  need  not  seek  to  do  so;  for  this 
prayer  is  compatible  with  every 
creed,  and  it  contains  the  essence  of 
absolute  self-dedication. 

By  convincing  us  that  the  uni- 
verse is  one  homogeneous  whole,  in 
whicli  nothing  can  be  lost  and  un- 
accounted for,  through  which  there 
runs  a  continuity  of  energ^'-^ing 
forces,  and  of  which  we  are  indis- 
utably  conscious  members,  Science 
las  lent  deeper  meaning  to  the  Stoic 
prayer.  But  it  has^  not,  on  that 
account,  eliminated  the  conception 
of  a  Deity,  or  effaced  the  noble 
humanities  secured  for  us  by  many 
centuries  of  Christian  faith.  It 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted 
on  that  much-dreaded  Darwinism 
leaves  the  theological  belief  in  a 
divine  spirit  untouched.  God  is  nob 
less  God,  nor  is  creative  energy  less 
creative,  because  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  a  lengthy  instead  of  a 
sudden  method  was  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  Kosmos.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  my  conviction  that  it 
is  the  destiny  of  the  scientific  spirit 
to  bring  these  factors,  God,  Law, 
Christian  morals,  into  a  new  and 
vital  combination,  which  will  con- 
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tribute  to  the  durability  and  growth  | 
of  rational  religion. 

The  conceptions  of  God  and  Law 
tend  to  coalescence  in  the  scientific 
theory  of  the  universe.  In  other 
words,  spirituality  is  restored  to 
Nature,  which  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  infinite  vital- 
ity. The  Fathers  of.  the  Christian 
Cnurches,  battling  with  corrupt 
paganism,  striving  valiantly  to  secure 
monotheistic  principles  of  theology, 
basing  conduct  upon  hopes  and 
terrors  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave,  effected  an  artificial  separa- 
tion of  man  from  Nature.  They 
banned  the  logical  and  simple  rec- 
ognition of  man's  integration  with 
the  Kosmos,  upon  which  the  elder 
religions  rested.  Nature  for  many 
centuries  was  regarded  as  the  evil 
thing,  the  contrary  of  Spirit.  Sci- 
ence, which  grew  up  in  this  uncon- 
genial atmosphere,  accepted  the 
separation  from  the  outset,  and  went 
on  studying.  Nature  as  though  it 
were  external  to  the  human  soul. 
But  this  alienation  of  man  from  the 
surrounding  uiuverse,  which  con- 
stitutes him  and  which  he  helps  to 
constitute,  can  no  longer  be  main- 
taihed.  We  must  return  with  fuller 
knowledge  to  something  like  the 
earlier,  more  instinctive  faith  about 
the  world,  whereof  ourselves,  body 
and  spirit,  are  part.  And  nothing 
seems  more  evident  than  that  we 
are  being  led  back  to  this  point  by 
the  hand  of  Science,  enemy  as  she 
is  supposed  to  be  of  poetry,  of  mys- 
ticism, of  spiritual    contemplation. 

The  ground  for  thiff  apparent  para- 
dox may  thus  be  stated.  Science 
establishes  the  unity  of  the  Eosmos, 
together  with  the  exact  correspond- 
ence and  correlation  of  its  parts. 
But  when  we  begin  to  regard  this 


unity  with  eyes  from  which  the 
scales  of  Christian  antagonism  have 
fallen,  we  discover  that  we  cannot 
think  of  it  except  as  spiritual.  The 
one  only  thing  we  can  be  said  to 
know  and  to  be  sure  of,  is  the  para- 
mount importance  in  ourselves  of 
mind.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  as  the 
starting-point  for  speculation,  may 
sound  ^n  antiquated  formula,  yet  it 
contains  incontestable  truth.  Which 
is  hourly  verified  by  experience  and 
only  too  pompously  proclaimed  by 
metaphysics.  If,  then,  we  are  mind, 
and  nothing  in  the  last  resort  but 
mind,  logic  compels  us  to  expect 
mind  in  that  of  which  we  are  an 
integrating  element,  and  from  the 
total  complex  of  which  we  cannot  be 
dissevered.  Evolution,  admiting  no 
break  of  continuity  in  the  universe, 
silently  forces  us  to  this  conclusion; 
and  it  is  only  the  attitude  still 
maintained,  in  form  at  least,  by 
Christianity  toward  Nature  which 
prevents  our  recognizing  the  Spirit 
immanent  and  everywhere. 

Having  come  into  being,  as  I  said, 
under  the  dominance  of  theological 
ideiis  iibout  the  relation  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  God  and  the  worlds 
Science  has  hitherto  been  of  neces- 
sity positive  and  materialistic.  The 
most  earnest  inquirers  could  not  at 
once  emancipate  themselves  from 
prejudices  for  or  against  the  ex- 
clusive theories  of  spiritualism 
formulated  by  the  churches.  Chris- 
tian dogmatists  abruptly  divided  the 
soul  from  Nature,  regarded  the 
universe  as  a  machine  created  by  a 
Ood  external  to  it,  and  laid  this 
earth,  our  dwelling-place,  under  the 
curse  of  sin  and  evil.  Men  ef  sci- 
ence dealt  accordingly  with  nature 
as  somethine;  extraneous,  outside 
the  mind,    the   object    of    inquiry, 
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but  not  at  the  same  time  tlie 
subject  of  the  intellect  that  in- 
quires. The  wisest  forbore  from 
uttering  opinions  upon  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  world;  and  this  absten- 
tion, seeing  that  the  word  God  was 
rarely  found  upon  their  pages,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  need  "that  hy- 
pothesis of  Deity,"  gained  for  them 
the  reputation  of  atheists  with  the 
vulgar.  Christianity  itself  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  position;  but  the 
world  lost  nothing  by  the  positive 
and  neutral  spirit  in  whicli  the^ 
had  to  work.  On  the  contrary,,  it 
gained  considerably;  for,  without 
mystical  or  theological  bias,  tjicy 
have  gradually  been  bringing  home 
to  our  intelligence  more  and  more 
convincingly  the  truth  that  we  are 
part  of  Nature;  and  if  in  a  true 
sense  part,  then  the  truest  part  of 
us,  oui*8elves,  our  consciousness,  our 
thought,  our  emotion,  must  be  part 
of  Nature;  and  Nature  everywhere, 
and  in  all  her  parts,  must  contain 
wliat  corresponds  to  our  spiritual 
essence.  In  this  way  Science,  while 
establishing  Law,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  the  identification  of  Law 
with  God.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  any  disciples  of  Science  at  the 
present  moment  have  drawn  this 
corollary  from  her  teaching;  what  I 
want  to  indicate  is  the  inevitable 

E)int  of  contact  between  Science  and 
eligion. 

Finding  thought  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  man  considered  as  a 
natural  product,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  there  is  thougnt  in  all 
the  products  which  compose  this 
universe.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
as  the  result  of  three  centuries  of 
scientific  industry,  than  that  there 
is  neither  loss  of  elements  nor 
abrupt  separation  of  species  in  the 


Kosmos,  but  that  the  whole  is 
wrought  of  the  same  ground  ma- 
terials and  evolved  in  its  multiplicity 
of  forms  out  of  the  same  funda- 
mental constituents.  If  then  we  dis  • 
cover  thought  iji  man  upon  one 
plane  of  this  immense  development, 
how  can  w.e  deny  it  to  existence  on 
other  planes?  How  can  we  conceive 
that  the  primitive  energies  out  of 
whiqh  the  whole  proceeded  were  not 
conscious  or  pregnant  witli  con- 
sciousness? If  mind  is  our  »ole 
reality  and  self,  is  it  not  the  sole 
reality  and  self  of  all?  Poes  not 
our  mind  necessitate  an  universal 
mind?  Must  we  not  maintain  that, 
the  universe  being  iu  one  rhythm, 
things  less  highly  organized  than 
man  possess  consciousness,  in  thQ 
degrees  of  their  descent  less  acute 
than  man's?  Must  we  not  also 
surmise  that  ascending  scales  of 
existences  more  highly  organized,  of 
whom  we  are  at  preseut  ignorant, 
are  endowed  with  consciousness  su- 
perior to  man's?  It  is  not  incredible 
that  the  globe  on  which  we  live  is 
vastly  more  conscious  of  itself  than 
we  are  of  ourselves;  and  that  the  f 
cells  which  com])08e  our  corporeal  f 
frame  ar^  gifted  with  a  separate 
consciousness  of  a  simpler  kind  than, 
ours. 

In  this  speculation  of  the  universe^, 
whether  we  advance  toward  toct* 
verge  of  mysticism  or  abide  witiUhi 
the  bounds  of  reverent  absteition 
from  such  excursions,  law,  tlio  law 
of  the  world's^  life,  appears  m  God, 
brought  nearer  to  experience,  the 
object  of  obedience,  the  evej»-presenii 
source  of  quickening,  enei^husiasm. 
To  this  power,  in  whom  v»  live  and 
move  and  have  our  beings  in  whom 
the  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  alikQ  ^xi^t,  we  oammit  oucr.^ 
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selves  with  the  aBSurance  that  self, 
purged  of  egotism,  is  seeking  its 
own  best  through  dedication.  We 
do  not  ask  for  crowns  and  thrones 
in  the  next  world;  we  do  not  bar- 
gain for  compensation  which  shall 
make  earth's  trial  insignificant. 
Face  to  face  with  death,  even  the 
death  of  those  whose  love  was  un- 
speakably precious,  we  do  not  pas- 
sionately demand  again  our  darlings, 
or  cling  with  tremulous  persistence 
to  the  promise  of  immortality.  Now, 
as  formerly,  the  continuance  of  the 
individual  after  death  remains  a 
matter  for  .hope  and  faith.  Science 
as  yet  can  nether  affirm  nor  deny 
the  life  beyond  the  grave;  but  it 
teaches  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
a]) peal  to  personal  desires  upon  this 
to])ic,  and  that  St.  Paul's  audacious 
challenge,  *'If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  are  we  of  men  most  wretched," 
belonged  to  a  past  stage  of  religious 
development.  The  confidence  it 
inculcates  is  that  nothing  can  come 
amiss  to  those  who  have  brought 
their  wills  and  wishes  into  accord 
with  universal  order.  This  will  be 
stigmatized  as  optimism,  I  am  well 
aware.  It  is  certainly  the  antithesis 
of  that  puny  pessimism  which  forms 
a  marked  sign  of  intellectual  en- 
feebleraent  in  the  younger  schools  of 
German  thought.  To  the  pessimist 
we  say — 

"Thou  art  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
And  taste  with  u  distempered  appetite." 

It  is  not  my  present  business  t<5  deal 
with  pessimism,  however,  but  to 
seek  out  how  the  scientific  spirit  is 
remoulding  religion.  Religion  has 
b'feen  always  optimistic:  and  what- 
ever Science  is,  it  certainly  is  not 
pessimistic.  The  non-religious  may 
draw  conclusions  from  it  which  en- 


venom life.  Those;  on  the  contrary, 
who  naturally  incline  toward  relig- 
ion.  will  find  in  it  fresh  aliment  for 
masculine  contentment.  ^  They  rec- 
ognize themselves  as  factors  of  a  life 
which  is  the  world,  to  the  effectua- 
tion of  which  they  each  in  tlieir 
degree  contribute,  the  scope  and 
scheme  of  wliich,  though  ill-under- 
stood by  them,  requires  and  must 
obtain  their  co-operation.  Law  and 
God — the  order  of  the  whole  regarded 
as  a  process  of  unerringly  unfolding 
energy,  and  that  same  order  contem- 
plated by  human  thought  as  in  its 
essence  mind-determined — have  be- 
come for  them  so  all  in  all  that  a  wish 
for  self,  an  egotistical  aspimtion,  is 
quelled  at  once  as  infantine,  undisci- 
plined, irrelevant.  Their  chief  dread 
IS  that  dread  expressed  by  Cleanthcs, 
namely,  that  perad venture  their  good- 
will should  fail,  and  they  be  dragged 
along  their  path  by  force,  instead  of 
following  with  genial  submission. 

With  such  conceptions  of  man's 
relation  to  the  universe  it  is  not 
difficult  to  combine  what  I  have 
railed  "the  noble  Inim an ities  secured 
for  us  by  t'hri«tir.nity.'*  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  iMount  retains  its  value, 
when  we  read  it  as  the  preacher  of 
that  sermon  meant  it  to  be  read. 
The  virtues  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  do  not  fail  for  want  of  exercise. 
We  still  exclaim,  "Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  wiH  I  trust  in  Uiml"  We 
still  acknowledge  our  complete  and 
absolute  dependenco  on  tne  power 
which  brought  us  hither  and  will 
conduct  us  hence.  Love,  the  great- 
est of  these  ihree,  will  always  form 
the  binding  element  of  human  ex- 
istence. Science  institutes  no  mon- 
astery, no  sacerdotal  celibacy,  no 
sacrifice  of  natural  aiffection  for  the 
attainment   of  jpersonal   salvation* 
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And  what  an  extension  of  its  prov- 
ince has  the  virtue  of  love  received 
from  Science!  It  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  families  and  friends,  and  fel- 
low-coantrymen  and  foreign  people 
whom  we  wish  to  convert.  It  covers 
the  whole  creation  and  the  world  of 
man's  inventions.  It  is  ooextentsive 
with  discovery,  commensurate  with 
law  and  life ;  for  curiosity  is  love. 
How  far  more  lovingly  we  look  on 
Xature  now  than  when  wjb  regarded 
it  as  alien  and  cursed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly natural,  when  inspired  by 
Science,  to  feel  true  sympathy  with 
beasts  and  inserts^  birds  of  the  air 
and  fishes  of  the  SPa,  trees  and 
flowers,  everything  that  shares  the 
life  divine  which  throbs  in  us. 
Xext  to  love  oomes  humility;  and 
I  need  hardly  point  out  how  Science 
edifies  that  virtue.  It  teaches  us 
that  lower  forms  of  life,  such  for 
instance  as  parasites  which  prey 
upon  our  bodies  in  disease,  have 
their  place  in  the  scheme,  the  same 
ration  d'Hre,  while  still  uncombat- 
edy  as  man. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
religious  spirit  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  describe  should  induce  a  mere 
habit  of  indolent  resignation  to 
things  BB  they  at  present  are.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  essence  of 
Science  in  general  and  of  Evolntion 
in  particniar,  is  to  stimulate  energy^ 
combative,  aggressive,  struggling  af- 
ter higher  stages.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  brutish  crass  indifference  and 
ignorance  of  the  monastic  mind, 
awaiting  beatification.  It  makes  us 
certain  that  effort  is  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  advancement.  If 
we  reeognise  the  divine  life  in  para- 
sites, we  do  iH)t  mean  to  acquiesce 
in  their  domination.  They  have 
ceased  JLo  be  .regarded  as  a  divine 


scourge  for  our  sins;  they  have  be- 
come a  divine  means  for  urging  us 
to  efforts  after  their  elimination. 
The  soul  possessed  of  evolutionary 
religion,  penetrated  with  the  gospel 
of  onr  century,  runs  no  peril  of 
lapsing  into  the  hebetude  of  decad- 
ent Buddhism,  or  of  exclaiming  with 
folded  hands,  "Whatever  is,  is  well." 
That  formula  will  haye  to  be  ex- 
changed for,  "Whatever  is,  is  well; 
but  nothing  really  is,  which  is  not 
in  progressive  and  militant  move- 
ment." 

This  exposition  might  be  carried 
further.  It  might  be  shown  how 
all  the  elements  of  morality  are  not 
displaced,  but  remoulded  by  the 
scientific  spirit;  how  the  mysteries 
of  sin,  pain,  disease,  for  instance, 
are  quite  as  well  accounted  for  by 
formulas  of  evolutionary  strife  and 
imperfect  development  as  by  the  old 
hypothesis  of  a  devil;  how  duty  and 
volition  can  assume  their  places  in 
a  scheme  of  advance  by  selection  and 
modification  whereof  the  individual 
is  conscious,  quite  as  well  as  in  any 
orthodox  system  which  steers  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  creative  Deity 
and  the  Charybdis  of  man's  liberty  to 
act.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  maintain 
that  Science  will  make  the  existence 
of  sin,  pain,  disease,  want,  the  in- 
equalities of  life  in  all  its  phases,  the 
waste  that  goes  on  everywhere  in 
Nature,  at  once  intelligible.-  Nor 
must  we  expect  it  suddenly  to  ex' 
plain  the  categorical  imperative,  or 
to  overcome  the  antinomy  of  free- 
will and  necessity.  Only  I  cannot  see 
how  the  Oosmic  enthusiasm  fails 
more  conspicuously  than  Hebrew  or 
the  Christian  theology  face  to  face 
with  these  problems.  I  cannot  see 
that  Science  has  rendered  men  in- 
different to  the  jsufferings  of  their 
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fellows,  or  that  it  has  enfeebled  their 
courage,  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
their  energy  in  action.  I  cannot 
see  that  they  are  less  sensitive  to 
liunian  hardship  than  the  orthodox 
of  Dante's  stamp,  who  serenely  ac- 
quiesced in  the  exclusion  of  un  bap- 
tized souls  from  happiness  forever. 
Meanwhile  the  soundness  of  the 
scientific  method  gives  us  some  right 
to  hope  that  illtimination  may  event- 
ually be  thrown  by  it  upon  even  the 
obscurest  puzzles  of  experience. 
Through  it,  for  the  first  time,  we 
seem  to  have  obtained  some  rational 
control  over  circumstance.  Instead 
of  excluding  hope,  this  new  gospel 
enables  us  to  live  daily  and  hourly 
in  what  Blake  called  "eternity's 
sunrise,"  the  dawn  of  ever-broad- 
ening light  and  ever-soaring  expec- 
tation. 

Men  are  always  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  More  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  apostles 
awaited  the  immediate  coming  of 
their  Lord.  He  has  not  yet  come  in 
the  way  they  hoped  for;  and  those 
eighteen  centuries  now  form  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  best-filled, 

1)eriod  of  history.  During  them  we 
lave  learned  gi'adually  to  disbelieve 
in  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  world; 
and  lately  we  have  been  brought  to 
face  the  probability  that  men  will 
last  for  many  millions  of  years  upon 
this  planet.  With  that  thought  in 
our  minds,  let  us  look  back  upon 
his  past  existence.  How  dim  are 
human  memorv  and  records  with 
respect  to  anything  which  happened 
four  thousand  years  ago!  With 
what  continually  accelerated  impetus 
has  consciousness  been  growing  and 
extending  in  the  race  at  large! 
Then  let  us  cast  our  eyes  forward 
through  the  tens    of    hundreds   of 


thousands  of  years  to  come.  Surely 
we  can  afford  to  exercise  a  little 
patience,  trusting  that,  if  not  for 
us  or  for  our  children,  yet  for  men, 
our  late  posterity,  more  insight  will 
be  granted  and  their  clarity  of  vision 
strengthened.  This  then  is  the 
promise  of  faith  extended  to  relig- 
ious souls  by  Science.  "Ah,  but,'' 
it  may  be  urged,  "that  is  making 
too  large  a  demand  upon  unselfish- 
ness! Shall  men  seek  nothing  for 
themselves?"  I  turn  to  Christians 
of  the  old  school,  and  ask  whether 
the  renouncement  of  self,  the  will 
to  live  for  others,  the  desire  to 
glorify  God,  be  not  fundamental 
portions  of  their  creed?  These  have 
always  been  preached  as  virtues. 
Now  is  the  time  to  apply  them  in 
pure  earnest  as  principles  of  conduct. 
Should  it  be  objected  that  the  prom- 
ises which  made  these  virtues  pal- 
atable are  withdrawn,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  no  longer 
children  for  whom  the  health-giving 
draught  has  to  be  sweetened  with 
honey.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward; 
and  Science,  with  far  more  cogency 
than  any  theological  system,  proves 
that  vice  is  its  own  punishment. 
There  is  something  surely  in  con- 
tributing to  the  advance  of  human- 
ity, from  whom  we  derive  every- 
thing, who  expects  from  us  so  much. 
Without  being  Positivists,  we  may 
learn  this  lesson  from  the  church  of 
Auguste  Comte. 

My  argument  has  led  me  into  a 
lay-sermon,  more  calculated  to  send 
people  to  sleep  upon  a  June  after- 
noon in  some  lecture-room  than  to 
arrest  their  busy  eyes  as  they  turn 
the  pages  of  a  magazine.  It  is  time 
to  quit  the  pulpit.  But  as  I  opened 
this  part  of  my  discourse  with  a 
Stoic's  prayer,  I  will  close  it  with 
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a  hymn  by  Goethe.  The  prayer 
sufiicieutly  represents  the  submission 
and  self -dedication  demanded  by  the 
scientific  spirit  of  religion;  the  liymn 
expresses  its  aspiration  and  enthusi- 
asm. How  far  Goethe  had  studied 
the  works  of  Giordano  Rruno  I  know 
not,  but  in  these  stanzas  he  conveys, 
frigidly  perhaps,  yet  faithfully, 
something  ^of  the  burning  faith 
which  animated  that  extraordinary 
prophet  of  the  scientific  creed.  The 
translation  of  Goethe's  Pro^iium 
to  Ooft  und  Welt,  which  follows,  was 
made  by  me  some*  years  ago.  It 
gave  me  pleasure  when  Professor 
Tyndall  incorporated  my  translation 
in  one  of  his  volumes  of  essays,  as 
expressing  the  religion  to  which 
Science  can  ally  itself: 

**  To  Him,  who  from  eternity,  self-stirred, 
Himself  hath  mftde  by  His  creative  word! 
To  Him,  Supreme,  who  oiuseth  faith  to  be, 
Trust,  love,  liope,  power,  and  endless  en 

erg}'! 
To  Him,  who,  seek  to  name  Him  as  we  will. 
Unknown,  within  Himself  abideth  still! 

Strain  ear  and  eye,  till  sight  and  sense  be 
dim; 

Thoa'lt  find  but  faint  similitude^)  of  Him: 

Yea,  and  thy  spirit,  in  her  flight  of  flame, 

Slill  strives  to  gauge  the  symbol  and  the 
name: 

Charmed  and  compelled  thou  climb *st  from 
height  to  height. 

And  round  thy  path  the  world  shines  won- 
drous bright; 

Time,  space,  and  size,  and  distance  cease  to 

And  every  step  is  fresh  infinity. 

What  were  tlie  Gk>d  who  sat  outside  to  scan 
The  spheres  tliat  'neath  His  finger  circling 

ran? 
God  dwells  within  and  moves  the  world 

and  moulds,  , 

Himself  and  Nature  in  one  form  enfolds; 
Thus  all  that  lives  in  Him,  aud  breathes, 

and  is. 
Shall  ne'er  His  puissance,  ne'er  His  spirit 

miss. 


The  soul  of  man,  loo,  is  an  universe; 

Whence  follows  it  that  race  with  race  con- 
curs 

In  naming  all  it  knows  of  good  and  true, 

God — ^yea,  its  own  God;  ana,  with  homage 
due. 

Surrenders  to  His  sway  both  earth  and 
,     Heaven; 

Fears  Him,  and  loves,  where  place  for  love 
is  given." 

— John  Addington  Symonds,  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HISTORICAL 

STUDY.* 

The  mind  is  always  expanded  and 
liberalized  by  what  puts  distant 
lands  and  times,  with  the  exacting 
and  disciplinary  experiences  of  one's 
own  ancestors  or  of  other  peoplep, 
distinctly  before  it.  To  a  certain 
extent  foreign  travel  does  this,  as  it 
sets  the  immeasurably  wider  ex- 
panses, Qlled  with  energetic  and 
laborious  life,  in  contrast  with  the 
narrower  scenes  with  which  one 
before  had  been  familiar;  and  he 
who  has  stood  with  any  thoughtful- 
ness  amid  the  crowded  immensities 
of  London,  an  empire  in  itself,  who 
has  looked  througn  curious  whirls 
of  reminiscence  upon  the  ancient 
streets  of  Paris  or  its  stately  boule- 
vards, or  who  has  followed  the  Unter 
den  Linden  from  the  Schloss  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate;  before  whom 
Munich,  Vienna,  Venice,    Florence, 

*  A  portion  of  the  Address  delivered  by 
Richard  S.  Stobrs,  D.D.,  before  the 
Amherst  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Praternitv,  at  its  Semi-Centennial  Cele- 
bration, June  28,  1887.  Reported  in  the 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  theme  of 
tlie  entire  Address  is  "The  Broader  Range 
aud  Outlook  of  the  Modem  College  Train- 
ing." 
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Naples,  Milan,  Madrid,  hare  opened 
their  treasures,  to  whom  Rome  has 
appeared  across  the  Campagna — a 
city  ascending  out  of  the  past,  but 
with  the  dome  of  later  date  roofing 
the  throne  of  its  existing  empire  of 
Bouls — such  a  man  can  never  again 
be,  in  mind,  in  range  of  thought,  in 
intellectual  sympathy,  what  he  was 
before  the  broadening  experience. 
It  is  thus  that  the  easier  modem 
modes  of  foreign  travel  become  edu- 
cational; and  that  those  are  multi- 
plying in  all  our  communities,  who 
have  been  essentially  widened  in 
view,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
other  lands,  for  the  contemplation 
of  proximate  questions.  'i*he  parish 
period  has  almost  disappeared  from 
even  our  popular  mental  develop- 
ment. 

But  history,  when  carefully  studied 
— studied  as  it  should  be,  with 
maps,  topographic  plans,  careful 
itineraries,  photographs  of*  monu- 
ments or  of  sites — does  the  same 
thing  for  the  home-keeping  student, 
and  does  it  in  some  important  re- 
spects in  a  yet  freer  and  bolder 
fashion,  Egypt,  Greece,  Assyi'ia, 
Persia,  the  scanty  and  rugged  strip 
of  Palestine,  from  which  influences 
have  come  to  regenerate  the  world; 
India,  China,  the  vast  outstretch  of 
Bussia,  from  lands  of  the  olive  and 
the  fig,  the  pomegranate  and  the 
palm,  to  the  lands  of  the  frozen 
mammoth  and  the  midnight  sun — 
we  may  not  traveree  these  in  our 
journeying  unless  we  give  our  life  to 
the  business;  but  they  come  before 
us  in  the  intelligent  study  of  history 
in  panoramic  breadth,  with  photo- 
graphic distinctness.  The  centuries 
of  the  {)a8t  present  themselves  in 
perspective.  We  see  the  vast  cos- 
mical  movements  from  which  States 


have  been  bom,  m  which  subsequent 
civilizations  took  rise  and  in  which 
the  devout  mind  discovers  the  silent 
procedures  of  Providence.  We 
learn  how  far  removed  from  us  were 
initial  influences  that  are  now  only 
flowering  into  results,  and  how  our 
life  is  affected  at  this  hour  by  politi- 
cal combinations  and  military  col- 
lisions which  preceded  by  ages  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans 
or  the  splendid  schemes  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  quite  impossible  that 
one  who  reads  with  comprehensive 
attention  till  this  immense  and  vital 
picture  is  in  a  measure  opened  before 
him  should  not  be  consciously  broad- 
ened in  thought,  expanded  even  in 
mental  power;  that  he  should  no*; 
freshly  and  deeply  feel  how  limited 
is  his  individual  sphere;  how  local, 
although  so  multiplied  by  endow- 
ments from  the  past,  are  his  personal 
opportunities:  what  a  vast  scheme  it 
is  which  is  being  evolved  through 
stir  of  discussion,  rush  of  emigration, 
competitions  of  industry,  crash  of 
conflict,  by  the  Power  which  gives 
its  unity  to  history  and  whicli  is 
perpetually  educing  great  harmonies 
out  of  whatever  seeming  discords. 
An  influence  of  the  same  kind  de- 
scends upon  one  in  the  review  of 
geologic  periods,  or  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  stupendous  celestial 
architecture  which  shows  the  infini- 
tesimal minuteness  of  the  spinning 
globe  on  which  we  live.  But  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  historical 
life,  covering  the  planet  with  the 
mystery  and  majesty  of  personal 
forces  in  long  career,  makes  always 
a  keener  appeal  to  our  consciousness, 
while  it  inevitably  associates  itself, 
by  natural  impulse,  with  those  sub- 
lime scientific  speculations  which 
trace  the  flre-mist  as  it  rounds  into 
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a  world,  and  which  shows  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  immeasurable  co-ordi- 
nation of  its  physical  forms  under 
the  rule  of  harmonious  laws,  a  House 
of  Beauty  for  beautiful  souls. 

Not  merely  a  general  expansion 
of  thonght,  and,  one  may  say,  of 
the  compass  of  the  mind  comes  with 
this  outreaching  study  of  history. 
It  trains  directly,  with  vigorous 
force,  in  fine  proportion,  each  chief 
intellectual  faculty.  In  this  respect 
it  is  often  misconceived  by  tnose 
who  regard  it  as  a  pleasant  exercise, 
to  be  pursued  at  one's  leisure,  but 
not  to  be  reckoned  on  as  imparting 
to  the  mind  elastic  vigor,  any  fresh 
robustness  and  alertness  of  power, 
or  any  special  capacity  of  perceptive 
insight.  Of  course  the  memory  will 
be  traiiiQ^l,  perhaps  all  will  admit, 
by  the  ellort  to  hold  distant  periods 
and  persons  distinctly  in  view,  to 
keep  epochs,  and  the  movements 
which  marked  them,  from  becomiug 
confused  and  entangled  in  thought, 
and  to  recall,  without  reference  to 
books,  the  points  at  which  tenden- 
cies affecting  subsequent  centuries 
slowly  or  suddenly  became  apparent, 
or  at  which  important  tributary  in- 
fluences came  in  to  reinforce  them. 
But  beyond  the  memory  it  often  is 
doubted  if  history  offers  any  ener- 
getic or  various  discipline  to  the 
mind  which  pursues  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  too  evident  to 
be  questioned  that  the  vigilant, 
analytic  and  reconciling  judgment 
by  which  we  separate  thmgs  that 
differ  and  harmonize  and  associate 
things  that  agree,  however  unlike 
in  outward  show,  by  which  we  ex- 
tricate vhe  governing  forces  beneath 
phenomena,  and  set  in  their  historic 
synthesis  the  individual  designs  and 
the    public    aspirations    wliich    co- 


operate in  movements  of  general 
importance — that  this  noble  power 
is  essentially  trained,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly constantly  exercised  in  any 
true  study  of  history.  I  think  that 
many  present  will  agree  that  for 
themselves  no  other  form  of  mental 
practice  has  had  closer  relation  to 
this  intimate  and  enduring  effect, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  either  of 
the  professions,  in  journalism,  in  • 
educational  work,  or  in  the  simply 
private  life  of  an  educated  citizen, 
the  effect  will  appear;  that  one  ac- 
customed to  wide  and  searching 
historical  inquiries  will  be  more 
expert  in  judging  even  of  practical 
questions  presented  to-day  and  will 
have  a  more  discerning  apprehension 
of  the  forces  working  to  modify 
legislation  and  mould  society— forces 
which  are  often  more  formidable  or 
more  replete  with  victorious  energy, 
because  subtle  and  occult. 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  too,  that 
the  intuitive  moral  reason,  to  which 
the  most  conspicuous  action  must 
give  its  account,  and  by  which  its 
character  is  interpreted  and  ad- 
judged, which  puts  a  candid  esti- 
mate upon  motives,  and  sets  what- 
ever historic  achievement  presents 
itself  for  review  in  fair  connection 
with  special  environments  of  time 
or  of  place,  must  here  find  as  frnit-  - 
ful  activity,  as,  systematic  and  quick- 
ening a  nurture,  as  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human. research;  and  that 
the  historical  imagination— which 
of  course  does  not  rank  with  the 
creative  imagination  of  the  poet,  but 
which  is  surely  akin  to  that,  and 
perhaps  not  less  capable  of  giving 
incitement  and  beautiful  pleasure  in 
common  experience — that  this  has 
such  incitement  and  sustenance  in 
the  study  of  the  past  as  cannot  b« 
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furnished  anywhere  else.  So  it  is 
that  many  ci  the  aspiring  and  su- 
perior minds  which  have  wrought  in 
letters  have  taken  this  study  for 
their  own,  and  have  by  their  suc- 
cesses in  it  made  the  world  of  reiid- 
ers  their  grateful  debtors.  The 
"personal  equation"  has  continually 
appeared  among  them,  in  their 
judgment  of  motives,  of  movements, 
and  of  men;  but  in  order  to  form 
any  judgment  at  all,  which  the  dis- 
cerning would  respect,  they  have 
had  to  cultivate  moral  insight,  as 
well  as  a  discursive  and  commanding 
intelligence.  Records  of  the  cen- 
turies, buried  in  the  crypts  of  arch- 
ives and  libraries,  have  had.  to  yield 
up  to  the  suryey  of  their  genius 
living  forms;  vanished  times  have 
had  to  be  reconstructed  before  them, 
in  their  outward  phenomena,  and 
their  constitutive  moral  and  social 
forces;  the  manifold  sensibilities, 
desires,  passions.  Which  belong  to 
our  nature,  have  had  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  their  operation  in  public 
affairs  to  be  patiently  exhibited, 
while  the  interactions  of  peoples  on 
each  other  have  filled  to  the  edge 
the  crowded  canvas.  No  teachers, 
therefore,  have  done  more  than  these 
to  educate  broadly  both  the  ethical 
and  the  mental  faculty  in  those 
whom  they  addressed,  and  before 
whom  they  unrolled   the  immense 

Eanoraina  of  action,  passion,  col- 
sion,  catastrophe  in  the  story  of 
nations,  with  the  energies  exerted  at 
critical  points  by  particular  persons, 
the  deeper  and  more  controlling 
power  belonging  to  tendencies.  It 
IS  strictly  true  what  Macaulay  said: 
"He  who  reads  history  learns  to 
distinguish  what  is  local  from  what 
is  universal;  what  is  transitory  from 
what  is  eternal;  to  discriminate  be- 


tween exceptions  and  rules;  to  trace 
the  operation  of  disturbing  causes; 
to  separate  the  general  principles, 
which  are  always  true  and  every- 
where applicable,  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  Avith  which  in 
every  community  they  are  blended, 
and  with  which,  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity, they  are  confounded  by  the 
most  philosophical  mind.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  generalization  the  writers 
of  modern  times  have  far  surpassed 
those  of  antiquity.  The  historians 
of  our  own  country,"  he  adds,  "are 
unequaled  in  depth  and  precision 
of  reason;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
our  mere  compilers  we  often  meet 
with  speculations  beyond  the  reach 
of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus."  This  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  delighted 
to  tear  the  vigor  and  flo^ver  of  his 
life  from  the  Bar  a!id  the  Senate, 
from  official  distinction  and  the 
rarest  social  opportunities,  that  he 
might  survey  with  ample  scope, 
while  investigating  with  microscopic 
minuteness,  the  records  of  the  past; 
reading  a  week  to  fashion  a  sentence; 
finding  reward  for  laborious  journeys 
in  the  more  precise  outline  of  a 
character,  or  even  the  more  lively 
turn  of  a  phrase  or  the  more  lucid 
completeness  of  a  paragraph.  If  we 
need  to  see,  in  near  example,  the 
fitness  of  historical  studies  to  quicken 
and  maintain  high  mental  enthusi- 
asm, and  to  discipline  and  enrich  tis 
well  as  to  enlist  rare  and  various 
mental  powers,"  we  can  certainly 
find  the  immediate  demonstration 
in  the  instance  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

A  college  like  this,  too,  and  ui 
audience  like  the  present,  can  never 
fail  gratefully  to  recognize  the  large 
and  beautiful  moral  imjmlse  deliv- 
ered upon  spirits  prepared  to  receive 
it  through  their  contact  in  the  pages 
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of  history  with  great,  serene,  and 
masterful  personalities,  as  these 
present  themselves  in  the  crowded 
passages  which  study  explores,  dar- 
ing or  suffering  in  the  conflicts  of 
their  time.  In  common  life  we  can, 
at  best,  but  rarely  meet  such.  The 
saintly  and  superior  souls  are  not 
mustered  in  regiments.  Multitud- 
inous companies  of  elect  spirits  do 
not  yet  surround  us  on  earth.  It 
seems,  sometimes,  as  if  the  enormous 
secular  advances  of  which  our  times 
are  so  full  and  so  proud,  were  lower- 
ing the  height  and  dimming  the 
luster  of  the  moral  Ideal  as  repre- 
sented in  the  actual  of  life.  Send- 
ing messages  by  lightning,  traveling 
at  forty  miles  to  the  hour,  crossing 
in  a  week  the  ocean  which  the  May- 
flower perilously  breasted,  in  sump- 
tuous vessels  framed  of  iron,  luxur- 
ious in  appointment,  propelled  from 
within,  and  gay  with  color  as  so 
many  swimming  summer  gardens, 
these  applauded  achievements  do 
not  tend  of  necessity  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  nobler  courage,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  J  i.rge  moral  wisdom, 
to  the  culture  <  even  philosophical 
refinement  or  tUe  nurture  of  the 
temper  of  devout  aspiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  we  not  sometimes 
feel  that  virtue  among  us  is  coming 
to  be  more  a  matter  of  manners.'^ 
that  the  intense  subjective  processes 
from  which  august  character  is  de- 
rived arc  in  a  measure  being  super- 
seded by  the  mechanical  contrivances 
and  the  physical  successes  with 
which  our  noisy  years  resound?  and 
that  the  grand  and  lovely  spirits, 
which  are  present  still,  and  in  which 
whensoever  we  touch  them  we  find 
strange  charm  and  inspiration,  are 
fewer  and  lonelier  than  they  were? 
Surely  we  do  not  meet  them  often 


and  cannot  command  their  presence 
at  our  need.  But  in  history  they 
abound  and  are  always  at  our  service. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  saddest  of  men, 
yet  imperturbable  in  a  falling  empire, 
and  amid  the  mad  whirl  of  an  un- 
explained universe;  Bernard  with 
the  flaming  intensity  of  his  spirit, 
the  commander  of  kings  and  the 
counsellor  of  pontiffs;  while  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  lowliest 
of  the  poor,  crushing  before  Ilim 
the  insolent  noble,  and  facing  the 
fierce  fury  of  the  mob,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jew ;  Melancthon,  with  his 
beautiful  enthusiasm  for  letters, 
writing  Greek  more  easily  than  Ger- 
man, modest,  peace-loving,  yet  firm 
in  conviction,  devoted  to  the  Master 
in  almost  passionate  love,  the  very 
St.  John  of  the  stormv  Reformation: 
William  of  Orange,  fronting  with 
majestic  endurance  the  apparently 
irresistible  power  which  swept  the 
Netherlands  with  flame  and  blade, 
and  recovering  for  freedom  the  land 
which  his  ancestors  might  literally 
be  said  to  have  plucked  from  the  sea 
— these  will  come  to  us  when  we 
want  them;  and  with  them  all, 
orators,  statesmen,  theologians,  art- 
ists; leaders  of  crusades  like  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  who  would  not  wear  a 
crown  where  his  Master  had  borne 
the  cross;  rulers  of  kingdoms,  like 
St.  Louis ;  poets,  philanthropists, 
heroes,  martyrs,  the  women  with  the 
men,  of  whom  the  world  of  their 
time  was  not  worthy,  by  whom  the 
world  is  made  worthier  to-day.  We 
may  wait  years  or  we  may  journey 
thousands  of  miles,  to  meet  in  the 
present  the  special  spirit  whose 
oflBce  it  is,  and  whose  sovereign 
prerogative,  to  kindle  and  ennoble 
ours.  It  is  but  to  step  to  the  librair 
shelf,  to  come  face  to  face  with  such 
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in  the  psat,  if  we  know  where  to 
find  them.  Nay,  it  is  but  to  let  the 
thought  go  biickward,  over  what 
has  become  distinct  in  our  minds, 
and  the  silent  company  is  around  us;* 
the  communion  of  rejoicing  and 
consecrated  souls,  the  illustrious  fel- 
lowships, in  the  ])resence  of  whom 
our  meanness  is  rebuked,  our  cow- 
ardice is  shamed,  and  we  become 
the  freer  children  of  God  and  of  the 
truth.  Not  only  the«  romance  of  the 
world  is  in  history,  but  influences  so 
high  in  source  and  in  force  as  to  be 
even  sacred  descend  through  it. 
Benedictory,  sacramental  is  its  touch 
upon  responsive  souls.  We  become 
comparatively  careless  of  circum- 
stances; aware  of  kinship,  in  what- 
soever heroic  element  may  be  in  us, 
with  the  choice,  transcendent  spirits; 
regardless  of  the  criticism,  or  snarl- 
ing scoffs,  which  may  here  surround 
us,  if  only  conscious  of  deeper  and 
of  more  generous  correspondence 
with  those  whose  elate  and  unsub- 
duable  temper  remains  among  the 
treasures  of  mankind. 

I  think  that  to  our  times,  especial- 
ly, the  careful  and  large  study  of 
history  is  among  the  most  essential 
sources  of  moral  inspiration.  The 
cultivation  of  it,  in  ever  larger  and 
richer  measure,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  exercises  proposed  to 
youn^  mintis.  The  imporlance  of 
.individual  life  and  effort  is  magnified 
by  it,  instead  of  being  diminished 
or  disguised,  as  men  sometimes 
fancy;  since  one  is  continually  re- 
minded afresh  of  the  power  which 
belongs  to  those  spiritual  forces 
which  all  may  assist,  in  animating 
and  moulding  civilization.  Of  course 
an  imperfect  study  of  history,  how- 
ever rapid  and  rudi mental,  shows 
how   often   the  individual  decision 


and  the  restraining  or  inspiring  ac- 
tion of  ffreat  personalities  nave  fur- 
nished tlie  pivots  on  which  multi- 
tudinous consequences  have  turned; 
how,  even  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  the  effects  of  such  have  made 
themselves  evident,  in  changed  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  of  peoples; 
and  so  it  reminds  us,  with  incessant 
iteration,  of  the  vital  interlocking  of 
every  energetic  personal  life  with  the 
series  of  lives  which  unconsciously 
depend  upon  it,  of  the  reach  of  its 
influence  upon  the  great  complex 
of  hijstorical  progress,  and  of  the 
service  which  each  capable  or  emin- 
ent spirit  may  render  to  the  cause  of 
universal  culture  and  peace.  But 
those  to  whom  our  thougnts  are  thus 
turned  have  been  for  the  most  part 
signal  men  in  their  times,  renmrka- 
ble  in  power,  distinguished  in  op- 
portunity, intuitively  disceiiiing  the 
needs  of  the  age,  and  with  peculiar 
competence  to  meet  them.  With 
such  we  by  no  means  may  mate 
ourselves.  And  so  far  the  lesson 
which  history  teaches  may  easily 
seem  to  be  one  )f  discouragement 
rather  than  of  in^f  ^Ise,  inclining  us 
to  rely  upon  occas  ^nal  grcMt  men 
as  the  true  pioneers  and  champions 
of  progress,  and  to  feel  that  for  our- 
selves we  have  no  pl^e  and  no  re- 
sponsibilitv  in  the  assistance  of  large 
and  permanent  public  advancement. 
But  a  deeper  inquiry  shows  us  at 
once  that  such  a  place,  and  such  an 
obligation^  belong  to  each,  since  each 
may  aid,  in  the  measure  of  his  in- 
fluence, to  establish  or  renew  those 
spiritual  forces  which  erect  and  sus- 
tain the  great  and  beautiful  civiliza- 
tions.. It  was,  we  know,  the  Hel- 
lenic spirit  which  not  only  wreaked 
itself  in  immortal  expression  on  the 
choicest  marbles  and  temples  of  the 
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workl,  in  the  eloquence,  th&  tragedy, 
the  comedy,  and  the  song,  the  high 
speculation,  and  the  simple  or  the 
stately  story,  which  have  for  man- 
kind a  perennial  charm,  but  which 
also  faced  and  foight  the  Persian, 
and  made  the  names  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  shine  like  stars  in  the 
crowded  firmament  of  the  world's 
recollections;  only  in  the  decadence 
of  which  did  Greece  yield  to  the 
mastery  of  Macedon,  It  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temper  which  the 
Norman  could  not  extinguish  at 
Hastisigs  or  trample  into  the  bloody 
ground,  which  outlived  ifcs  invaders, 
conquered  its  conquerors,  and  in  the 
end  forced  them  to  accept,  while 
modifying  in  turn,  its  language,  its 
laws,  its  popular  liberties,  and,  in 
great  measure,  the  free  spirit  of  its 
religion.  And  it  waa  not,  funda- 
meufcally,  by  William  or  by  Maurice 
— resplendent  as  they  are  on  the 
copious  and  picturesque  pages  of 
Motley — but  it  was  by  the  spirit, 
indestructibly  regnant  among  com- 
mon people,  that  the  otherwise  de- 
fenceless Batavian  plains  were  saved 
from  the  furious  ravage  of  Spain. 
The  men  and  women  who  were  ready 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  for  a  King  in 
the  heavens — the  ministers,  by  no 
means  accomplished  always  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  but  who 
read  and  expounded  the  holy  word 
in  upper  rooms,  by  the  light  of  the 
fliinles  in  which  their  brethren  in 
faitli  and  in  service  were  being 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  resound- 
ing squares  below — the  common  sail- 
ors who'  would  blow  up  their  ships 
and  find  graves  in  the  deep  rather 
than  see  the  vessels  which  they 
manned  the  prey  of  their  enemies — 
the  promiscuous  populations,  young 
and  old,  nobles  and  burghers^  who 


would  tear  away  dikes  and  drown  the 
land  before  they  would  accept  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the 
domination  of  Philip— these  were 
they  who  saved  their  country,  giv- 
ing to  their  leaders  an  indomitable 
power,  snatching  success  from  the 
cruel  and  haughty  hands  of  what 
appeared  an  invincible  invasion;  and 
to  them,  supremely,  the  world  owes 
the  immense  augmentation  made  by 
that  struggle  of  eighty  years  t;p  the 
freedom,  prosperity  and  culture  of 
Europe. 

So'  alter  Jena,  Prussia  was  regen- 
erated, under  the  lead  of  Von  llard- 
enburg  and  Von  Stein,  by  the  system 
of  common  school  education;  and 
they,  more  radically  than  Bismarck 
and  Von  Moltke,  have  contributed 
to  make  that  recent  kingdom  the 
center  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
arbitrating  power  in  the  interna- 
tional politics  of  Europe.  It  was 
true,  as  the  military  attache  wrote 
to  his  master,  the  lesser  Napoleon, 
that  the  schoolmaster,  not  the  nee- 
dle-gun, triumphed  at  Sadowa.  So 
Scotland,  also,  with  a  comparatively 
sparse  population,  on  a  sterile  soil, 
and  under  uupropitious  skies,  has 
become  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
source  of  great  teachings  in  all  de- 
partments— industrial,  philosophi- 
cal, theological,  poetic.  Out  of  the 
instructed  and  invigorated  life  of  the 
Scottish  people  have  come  not  only 
the  looms  of  Paisley  and  the  vast 
industries  on  the  Clyde,  but  Scott 
and  Jeffrey,  Erskine  and  Hume, 
Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Hugh  Miller, 
Burns  and  Carlyle.  Even  iii  the 
physical  world  invisible  and  impal- 
pable forces  are  those  which  govern; 
the  light,  which  strikes  without 
indenting  the  infant's  eye,  which 
no  balances  can  weigh,  and   whose 
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secret  remaiTis  nndiscovered  by  man; 
the  lightning,  which  subtly  paces 
the  wires  and  sheds  illumination  on 
streets  and  squares,  but  which  shows 
its  effect,  never  itself,  in  the  blazing 
edges  of  cloven  clouds;  the  cohesive 
attractions  which  build  and  bind  all 
organized  bodies,  but  which  the 
microscope  cannot  discern;  the  in- 
clusive life  which  no  man  can  an- 
alyze or  can  see  except  in  operation; 
the  inclusive  and  vast  energy  of 
gravitation,  which  holds  at  once 
each  pebble  on  the  beach,  each  flying 
foam-fleck  driven  by  winds,  while  it 
reaches  the  farthest  nebulas  in  its 
grasp,  the  very  muscle  of  Omnipo- 
tence compacting  the  universe  in  its 
integrity.  Tremendous,  immeasur- 
able, as  this  power  is,  before  its  op- 
eration no  slightest  rustle  is  stirred 
amid  the  quiet  air.  So  everywhere, 
structures  decay  and  forms  disappear, 
the  things  unseen  are  the  things 
eternal.  It  is  the  same  law  which 
manifests  itself  in  national  develop- 
ment. Moral  forces  are  always  be- 
hind the  palpable  phenomena.  The 
historical  progress  whioh  moves  ad- 
miration lias  beer  initiated,  and 
beeil  afterward  '•  jred  and  guided 
by  spiritual  energies.  We  have 
never  reached  the  secrets  of  history 
till  we  apprehend  these.  And  every 
man  and  every  woman  has  his  or  her 
work  in  the  world  plainly  set  forth 
under  the  light  of  this  great  lesson. 
It  is  for  each,  in  the  measure  of  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  each,  to 
cherish  and  diffuse  the  temper  out 
of  which  in  their  time  the  great  and 
benign  changes  shall  come.  Neither 
the  eloquent  and  stimulating  speech 
which  went  before  our  civil  war,  nor 
the  military  judgment,  fortitude, 
valor,  which  presided  over  its  his- 
torical fields,  would  have  availed  to 


carry  to  success  the  vast  revolution 
which  we  have  seen  and  for  which 
the  country  to-day  rejoices  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  except  for  the 
patient  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
slavery  which  had  been  nurtured  in 
quiet  homes,  by  peaceful  fii*esides  in 
the  preceding  years.  In  dispereed 
villages  the  real  battle  wa«  fought, 
not  at  Gettysburg  or  at  ShiToh. 
The  splendid  burst  of  our  century- 
plant  into  a  bloom  as  rich  and  brill- 
iant as  the  Continent  ever  can  show, 
went  back  to  hidden  and  homely 
roots.  And  till  that  great  experi- 
ence is  forgotten,  the  lesson  which 
all  the  study  of  history  imperatively 
teaches  cannot  lose  its  emphasis  for 
us;  that  every  one  in  a  civilized  and 
advancing  community  has  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  for  the 
luture  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and 
that  on  each  is  set  the  crown  of  this 
noble  right  and  this  imperious  obli- 
gation. 

I  have  no  function  as  preacher 
here;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  history  is  a  department  of  study 
leaving,  in  my  judgment,  as  dis- 
tinct and  salutary  religious  impres- 
sions as  does  any  form  of  secular 
knowledge  opened  to  man.  Ours  is 
a  historical  religion,  coming  to  us 
through  historical  books,  exhibiting 
its  energy,  through  two  thousand 
years,  in  the. recorded  advancement 
of  mankind,  which  can  be  studied 
almost  as  distinctly  in  the  moral  and 
social  progress  of  peoples  under  its 
inspiration,  as  in  the  writings,  of 
narrative  and  epistle,  which  open  to 
our  view  the  source  and  the  guidance 
of  that  progress.  Certainly  a  force 
incalculable  by  man  was  exerted  by 
this  religion  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  from  the  fierce 
passions  and  vices  of  Paganism   to 
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even  the  partial  and  qualified  accept- 
ance of  the  pure  and  austere  Chris- 
tian irute.  Make  all  the  allowance 
which  the  sceptic  can  ask  |or  the 
political,  and  military  ambitions 
which  consented  to  or  ^conspired 
with  the  spiritual  chsinge^lntroduced 
by  Christianity,  and  it  still  remains 
an  astonishing  fact,  wholly  inexpli- 
cable by  human  analysis,  that  a  re- 
cent, unattractive  and  foreign  re- 
ligion, hated  and  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury  by  those  whose  only 
moral  alliance  was  through  their 
eomm5n  antagonism,  to  it,  should 
in  less  than  three  centuries  have 
changed  the  ^rdens  of  Nero  into 
resorts  for  Christian  worsiiip,  should 
have  scattered  its  assemblies  and 
their  institutions  over  the  Westen. 
civilized  world,  and  have  blazoned 
the  cross  on  the  standards  of  the 
Empire.  It  must  have  had  £^ Divine 
energy  with  it  and  in  it  to  accom- 
plish so  stupendous  an  effect.  On 
any  other  hypothesis,  the  chances 
were  millions  on  millions  to  one,  as 
even  thoughtful,  unbelievers  admit, 
against  its  success,  against  indeed 
its  continued  existence.  The  aston- 
ishing changes  wrought  by  it  are  to 
this  day  almost  incredible  to  those 
who  know  what  Eome  had  been 
under  Tiberius,  and  what  it  had 
come  to  be  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius.  A  power  invisible,  but  also 
invincible,  behind  the  movement,  is 
as  evident  as  are  the  subterranean 
fires  in  the  shining  outbreak  of  vol- 
canoes, or  as  are  the  vast  subter- 
ranean torces  beneath  the  shattering 
tremble  of  earth(]uakes.  Almost 
equally  afterward,  m  the  conquest 
of  barbarian  tribes,  in  the  fusion, 
the  restraint,  and  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  savage,  nomadic,  and 
relentless  populations    from    which 


have  gradually  come  into  being  the 
Christian  state  of  modern  Europe — 
in  the  immense  constructive  energies 
which  silently  wrought,  but  wrought 
with  effect,  amid  the  mediseval  chaos 
- — in  the  amazing  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, opening  the  Bible  to  the  study 
of  mauKind,  and  nsing  pulpit  and 
printing-press  for  its  conquering  in- 
struments against  the  prodigious 
and  majestic  establishments  of  hier- 
archial  power — in  the  work  already 
in  part  accomplished  upon  this  con- 
tinent, and  which  is  swiftly  going 
forward  in  Europe  and  the  East,  in 
India,  Africa,  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific — the  same  celestial,  unsub- 
►duable  energy  presents  itself  to  us, 
inhering  organically  in  our  religion, 
while  also  inseparably  associated 
with  it  in  its  cosmical  operation. 
No  miracle  of  the  Master's  time, 
however  fully  accepted,  shows  more 
distinctly  the  might  of  God  under 
the  human  muscle  which  it  clothed, 
than  do  these  vast  developments  in 
history  His  intervening  thought  and 
will.  One  sees  sometimes,  in  studios 
or  galleries,  a  veiled  statue,  every 
characteristic  line  of  form  and  face 
visible  beneath  what  seems  a  thin 
film  of  lace  work,  which  itself  how- 
ever is  wrought  in  marble.  So  the 
very  earth  on  which  we  stand  is 
coming  to  show  the  face  of  the 
Christ,  wrought -into  it  from  above, 
and  revealed  through  all  the  reticu- 
lated hardness  of  its  slowly  yielding 
civilization.  And  the  mind  of  Him^ 
from  whom  sprang  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor  is  supremely  declared  in 
this  effect.  There  is  soniething 
more  therefore  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  than  philosophv  teach- 
ing by  experience.  It  infolds  and 
expresses  the  Christian  religion, 
working  itself  into  partial,  difficult. 
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but  progressive  <3xhibitiou,  through* 
intractable  materials,  against  stub- 
born oppositions,  W'^h  a  poww  un- 
yielding and  undecaying  because  it 
is  of  Obd.  That  history  is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  secondary  rubricated  Scrip- 
ture, vast  in  extent,  covering  the 
contUiCnts,  written  in  ooUossaT  Ro- 
man afid  Gothic  characters,  the  in- 
itinl  letters  stamped  sometimes  in 
gold  aiid  sometimes  in  blood,  but  the 
vasi  confused  and  tangled  text  hold- 
ing in  it  still  the  song  of  angels,  the 
benedictions  on  the  Mount,  the  story 
of  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  and  the 
Cross,  the  illustrious  Ascension,  and 
the  terrible  triumph  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. To  one  who  reads  it  with 
reverent  heart  the  voice  of  the  Master 
«till  st^unds  amid  the  uproar  of 
passionate  tempests,  and  still  com- 
mands Vi\e  final  calm. 

A  Divine  purpose  in  all  history  be- 
comes gnvdually  apparent  to  him 
who,  with  attentive  thought,  surveys 
its  annals.  The  Bible  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  of  £uch  a  plan, 
though  perhaps  no  one  of  its  separ- 
jated  writers  had. a  full  conceptioif  of 
that  which  he  was  in  part  portray- 
ing. Back,  beyond  the  beginnings 
of  history,  onward  to  the  secure 
eonsummatiou,  lovely  and  immortal, 
which  prophecies  prefigure,  extends 
.this  plan.  Parts  of  it  are  yet  in- 
scrutable to  us,  >as  parts  of  the 
heavens  are  still  unsounded  by  any 
instrument.  But  the  conviction  be- 
comes ^constantly  clearer,  among 
those  to  whom  the  records  of  the 
past  unfold  in  a  measure,  not. con- 
tents only,  but  glowing  portents, 
jthat  a  divine  mind  has  presided  over 
all;  that  every  remotest  people  or 
^ribe  has  had  its  part  to  do  or  to 
bear  in  the  general  progress;  and 
that  at  last,  vmen  all.  is  interpreted. 


the  nnitvof  the  race,  with  the  in- 
cessant  interaction  of  its  parts,  under 
the  control  and  in  the  concord  of  a 
divine  scheme,  Vill  come  distinctly 
into  view.  Mysterious  movements 
as  of  the  peoples  who  from  woods 
and  untamed  wastes  inufidated 
Europe,  and  before  whose  irresistible 
momentum  bastions  and  ramparts, 
the  armies  and  ensigns  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  World  went  hopelessly 
down,  will  be  seen  to  have  had  their 
impulse  and  •direction  as  well  as 
their  end.  .Great  passive  empires, 
as  of  China,  will /be  found  to  have 
served  some  sovereign  purpose;  and 
the  Mind  which  sees  the  end  from 
bfee  beginning  will  be  evidenced  in 
the  ultimate  humaa  development  jm 
ti'uly  as  it  is  in  the  swing  of  suns, 
or  in  the  conformation  of  unmeas- 
ured constellations. 

The  Bpitish  Empire  a  wefek  ago 
was  ringing  and  flaming  with  the 
august  and  brilliant  ceremonies 
which  marked  the  completion  of 
fifty  years  in  the  reign  of  one  whose 
name  is  with  us,  almost  as  generally 
as  in  her  own  realms,  a  household 
word.  American  hearts  joined  those 
of  her  kinsmen  .across  the  sea, 
around  the  world,  in  giving  God 
thanks  for  the  purity  and  the  piety 
with  which  the  young  maiden  of 
fifty  years  since  has  borne  herself, 
amid  gladness  and  grief,  overshad- 
owing change  and  vast  prosperity; 
and  for  the  progress  of  industry  and 
of  liberty,  of  commerce,  education 
and  Christian  faith,  by  which  hjw 
times  have  been  distinguished.  But 
something  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
-statesmen  or  tlie  valor  of  captains, 
or  the  silent  or  resonant  work  of 
man,  has  been  involved  in  all  this. 
An  unseen  Power  has  been  guiding 
events  to  the  fulfillment  of  plans  kim 
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as  the  world,  and  far  moi'e  ancieut 
than  Dover  Cliifs,  or  me  narrow  seas 
which  gleam  around  them.  The 
ultimate  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  is  nearer  for  these  re- 
markahle  years.  It  was  well  to 
render  grateful  praise  in  church  and 
chapel,  in  cathedral  and  abbey,  in 
quiet  homes  and  in  great  universi- 
ties, to  Him  who  has  given  such 
luster  to  tiie  fame,  and  such  success 
to  ttie  reign,  of  the  wise  and  wom- 
anly and  queenly  Victoria.  But  as 
with  her  reign  so  with  aU  that  ad- 
vancing history  4)f  mankind  in  con- 
nection witli  which  this  hrilliant 
haiL-ceiitury  of  feminine  supremacy 
»;id  imperial  expansion  reveals  its 
si^niuoance.  It  discloses  the  silent 
lo'ioh  and  the  sweeping  command 
of  Divine  forecasts.  It  reverberates 
with  echoes  to  superlative  designs. 
1  know  of  no  other  department  of 
study,  outside  of  the  Scriptures, 
more  «ssentially  or  profoundly  relig- 
ious. A  Christian  college  may  well 
hold  it  in  honoring  esteem,  and  give 
it  in  permanence  an  veminent  place 
among  the  studies  which  it  proposes. 
In  our  recent  country,  in  our  times 
of  rapid  aud  tumultuous  change,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  specially  need 
this,  as  the  thoughtful  among  us  are 
specially  inclined  to  it;  since  it  is 
vital  to  the  dignity  and  self-jioise  of 
our  national  life  that  we  feel  our- 
selves inter  knit  with  the  life  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  ocean  does 
not  divide  us;  that  we  recognize  the. 
distinctive  inheritanee  in  the  opu- 
hnt  results  of  the  efforts  and  our 
struggles  of  other  generations.  It  is 
a  bright  and  encoura^ug  indication 
of  the  best  qualities  oi  the  American 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  vigor  and 
vivacity  of  the  American  mind  and 
the  variety  of  its  ikttainmeats,  that 


such  stifdies  are  .eagerly  prosecuted 
among  us,  and  that  those  who  have 
given  to  them  with  splendid  enthu- 
siasm, laborious  lives — like  Prescott, 
Motley,  our  honored  Bancroft — have 
been  among  the  most  inspiriting  of 
our  teachers,  have  gained  and  will 
keep  their  principal  places  in  that 
Republic  of  letters  from  which  the 
liepublic  of  political  fame  must 
always  take  grace  and  renowiL 


THE  WHITE  LADY  OP  THE 
HOHENZOLLEENS. 

In  1751  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort, *  "cum  lioentia  8U]>eriorum,"  a 
very  curious  book  entitled  ^sopus 
£pulansy  containing  the  discussion 
of  a  party  of  parsons  about  matters 
interesting  to  their  order,  and  also 
some  geneml  matters.  Quite  natur- 
ally, several  debates  are  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  how  the  various  crops 
are  to  be  estimated  ;  other  evenings 
are  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
rank  of  precedence ;  others,  again, 
to  etiquette  before  persons  of  title, 
foreigners,  and  heretics.  Their  ail- 
mcnte  also,  and  very  naturally,  in  • 
terest  these 'divines,  and  we  are  given  . 
recipes  for  the  gout  and  lumbago, 
for  fevers  and  chills.  They  also 
asked  each  other  riddles — not  very 
brilliant-^and  sang  songs.  All  these 
went  into  the  book.  These  old 
fogies  clubbed  together  once  in  tlie 
year  for  a  tlkwoughly  good  dinner, 
with  good  wine.  This  caused  scan- 
dal aipon^  the  straitlaced  of  their 
congregations^  and  their  superiors, 
archdeacons,  and  the  bishops  cau- 
tioned them  not  even  harmlessly  to 
offend  weak  souls.  They  accord- 
ipgly  talked    this    over.    Some  of 
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them  had  heen  lugged  into  political 
discussions  with  ttieir  parisliioners, 
and  the. old  gentlemen  considered 
whether  a  parson  would  not  do  best 
to  hold  aloof  from  all  politics.  Then 
the  subject  of  ghosts  was  mooted, 
and  we  are  g!Ven  many  pages  of 
well-authenticated  ghost  stories. 
After  ten  evenings  devoted  to  spec- 
ters, the  subject  of  discussion  turned 
off  to  whether  women  have  a  rib  more 
than  men;  but  as  none  of  the  ven- 
erable fathers  were  able  to  settle  the 
question  in  the  only  practical  and 
conclusive  manner,  on  their  next 
meeting  they  went  back  to  ghosts, 
and  lit  on  the  famous  apparition  of 
the  White  Lady  who  is  said  to  haunt 
the  several  branches  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  family.  Eramus  Franciscus, 
in  his  Froteusi  is  one  of  the  first  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Hohenzollern 
White  Lady,  but  Balbinus,  the  Bo- 
hemian historian,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Rosenberg  White  Lady,  who  is 
allied  to  her,  if  not  the  identical 
specter.  The  story,  as  given  in  the 
Proteus^  is  as  follows: — 

"On  the  genuineness  of  this  ghost  I 
have  no  doubt,  because  it  has  been  seen 
repeatedly  in  several  electoral  and  princelv 
houses  of  the  Roman  Emigre,  both  Cai- 
vinist  and  Lutheran,  and  also  in  the  Bo- 
hemian family  of  the  Barons  of  Rosenl)erg 

"In  1629,  in  the  FruMings- Relation  of 
Berlin,  is  an  account  of  the  apparition  of 
ttie  White  Lady  in  the  electoral  residential 
city  of  Berlin,  with  whose  princely  family 
that  of  Rosenberg  is  allied.  It  is  said  that, 
whenever  any  of  ihe  Electoral  House  is 
threatened  with  death,  a  specter  of  a 
woman  in  a  white  mourning  habit  is  seen, 
•and  in  December  1628  was  seen  recently. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  silent.  On  this 
occasion  she  uttered  the  words,  *Veni, 
judica  vivos  et  mortuosl' 

"It  is  also  undeniable  that  in  our  times, 
only  a  few  yeareago,  in  a  certain  princely 
houje  allied  to  that  of  Brandenburg,  a 
young  prince  met  with  a  fatal  accident, 


and  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  the 
White  Lady  was  seen.  The  circumstances 
are  relatea  in  the  Bradenburg  IHnegrove  of 
the  court  preacher,  John  Wolflgang 
Reutsch,  in  these  words: — 

"  'On  August  26,  1678,  the  Mar^ve 
Erdmann  Phillip  of  Bayreuth  was  riding 
from  the  racecourse  back  to  the  palace, 
when  his  horse  fell  in  the  court  a  few 
paces  from  the  steps,  and  threw  the  prince, 
who  died  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Omens 
had  appeared  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  White  Lad)[  had  been  seen  in  the 
prince's  armchair;'  his  horse  also  had 
been  as  though  frantic  the  whole  week 
previous.' " 

Count  Pollnitz  in  his  letters  men- 
tions her.  In  a  letter  from  Anspach, 
dated  Sept.  2a,  1729,  he  says:— 

**I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit  acquainting 
you  with  a  thing  fondly  believed  here,  and 
which  my  landlord  of  the  house  where 
I'm  quartered  assures  me  to  l)e  fact.  It 
is  accepted  as  such  by  ever\'  subject  r  :.e 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 
When  any  one  of  this  family  dies,  whether 
prince  or  princess,  a  woman  in  white 
always  appears  just  before  ihe  palace.  I 
know  not  whetlier  vou  ever  heard  any- 
thing concerning  this  prophetess  of  lU 
luck.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  story  which 
is  told  of  her  is  this:  Joachim  IL,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  having  a  muid  to  enlarge 
his  palace  at  Berlin,  wanted  to  buy  in 
several  houses;  but  an  old  woman,  the 
owner  of  one  of  these,  refused  to  sell  on 
any  terms.  The  Elector,  finding  her  so 
obstinate,  sent  her  the  purchase-money  and 
turned  her  out  of  it,  upon  which  the  old 
woman  swore  in  a  rage  that  she  would  be 
an  eternal  plague  to  Joachim  and  his  |X)8- 
terity.  'They  pretend  that  the  good  lady 
keeps  her  word,  and  that  she  haunts  all 
the  palaces  of  the  Brandenburg  family. 
My  landlord  added  to  these  stories  that 
the  margravine  would  not  die  yet  awhile 
because  the  woman  in  white  had  not  ap- 
peared to  anybody  at  court." 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  Pollnitz 
has  not  the  story  quite  right. 

The  White  Lady  at  Baireuth  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  tlie  French 
soldiers  quartered  in  >the  palace  in 
1806^  she  disturbed    them    a  good 
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deal.  In  1809  Qeneral  d'Espagne 
was  the  principal  sufferer.  He  ar- 
rived late,  and  was  tired^  and  went 
to  bed  early.  During^ the  night  a 
fearful  cry  from  the  uoneral's  room 
roused  the  staff;  they  rushed  into 
his  apartment,  found  the  bed  moved 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.,  upset, 
md^the  General  lying  on  the  floor 
uucouscions.  He  was  drawn  forth, 
bled,  and  wheu  he  came  round 
he  said  that  the  White  Lady  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  approached 
Ills  bed  and  tried  to  strangle  him. 
In  Lis  efforts  to  escape  the  bed  was 
upset.  He  described  minutely  the 
appearance  of  the  specter.  After- 
ward, when  conducted  by  the  Cas- 
tellan Schluter  through  the  portrait 
gallery,  he  became  deadly  pale  and 
tottered  as  he  came  to  one  picture, 
painted  to  it  and  said,  ^^That  is  she! 
Her  apparition  means  my  death.'' 
His  staff  ofiicei's  endeavored  to  rouse 
him  from  his  alarm,  but  he  refused 
to  sleep  another  night  in  the  palace, 
and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Villa 
Fantasie,  outside  Baii*euth.  Next 
morning  the  General  sent  a  whole 
division  of  soldiers  to  the  palace, 
and  they  tore  up  the  floors  and  pulled 
down  the  paneling  in  search  of 
secret  passages  ana  doors,  but  in 
vain.  The  General  d'Espagne  was 
not  made  more  easy  in  mind  by  this. 
He  left  Baireuth  soon  after,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Aspem  on  May  21 
following.  General  Duroc  told  the 
whole  story  to  Napoleon,  and  when 
the  Emperor  passed  through  Bai- 
reuth in  1^12,  on  his  wav  to  Russia, 
he  refused  to  occupy  tne  suite,  of 
tpartments  got  ready  for  him  in  the 
palace,  and  lay  in  another  part  of 
V.iie  town. 

A.8  already  said,  the  White  Lady 
m  believed  to  haunt  several  palaces; 


in  addition  to  those  of  Berlin  and 
Baireuth  she  haunts  those  of  Ans- 
pach  and  Cleves,  but  these  are  all 
the  residences  of  families  akin  to  the 
Prussian  imperial  family.  The 
Margraves  of  Baireuth  derive 
through  Christian,  a  son  of  the 
Elector  John  George  of  Branden- 
burg; the  Margraves  of  Anspach 
through  another  son  of  the  same. 
The  heiress  of  Cleves  married  John 
Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Frederick  William^  the  Great 
Elector,  in  1666  took  possession  of 
Cleves  by  virtue  of  this  inheritance. 
She  is  also  said  to  be*  seen  at  Stutt- 
gart, Darmstadt,  and  Vienna,  but 
the  claims  of  the  Wiirtemberg,  Hes- 
sian, and  Austrian  families  to  the 
attendance  of  the  White  Lady  are 
not  so  thoroughly  substantiated. 
Far  better  established  is  her  connec- 
tion with  the  house  ol  Bosenberg  in 
Bohemia,  and,  curiously  enough, 
this  house  is  also  allied  ,to  that  of 
HohenzoUem,  In  1561  William  of 
Rosenberg  married  the  Margravine 
Sophia  of  Brandenburg,  daughter  of 
the  Elector  Joachim  II. 

Three  distinct  persons  are  said  to 
be  the  originals  of  the  White  Lady, 
in  addition  to  the  old  widow  oi 
whom  Pollnitz  speaks.  These  three 
are  Agnes  Countess  of  Orlamunde, 
Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Kunigund,  who  married,  flrst, 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia,  and,  second- 
ly, a  Baron  of  Rosenberg. 

Agnes  Countess  of  Orlamtlnde 
was  of  the  ducal  family  of  Meran. 
She  was  married  first  to  Count  Otto 
of  Orlamtlnde,  and  bore  him  two 
children.  He  dip4  in  1293,  when 
she  fell  madly  in  love  with  Albert 
Burgrave.of  Nfimb^rg,  a  Hohenaol- 
lem,  who  died  1361.  Albert,  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  ''the  Hilaji^ 
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some,'^  was  miicli  younger  than  her- 
self. When  slie  made  advances  to 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that 
four  eyes  stood  in  the  way.  He 
meant  his  parents.  She  un'derstood 
tliat  he  referred  to  hl3r  children, 
whereupon  she  murdered  them. 
Albert  visited  lieV  in  the  Plessen- 
burg  near  Kulmbach,  but  when  he 
discovered  what  she  had  done  he 
shrank  from  her  in  horror,  and 
afterward  married  (1348)  Sopliia, 
daughter  of  Henry  Count  of  Henne- 
berg.  Agnes  of  Orlamihide  went 
on  a  |)ilgrimage  to  Rome  to  expiate 
her  crime,  aud^on  lier  return  founded 
the  convent  of  Himmelskron,  near 
Berneck,  in  Upper  Franconia;  there 
she  was  buried  beside  the  children 
she  had  murdered,  and  there  also 
Albert  the  Handsome  was  laid. 

Unfortunately  for  the  stor^^  history 
does  not  substantiate  it.  Tt  is  quite 
true  that  the  wife  of  Otto  of  Orla- 
miinde  was  of  Meran,  but  her  name 
was  Beatrix,  not  Agnes.  Moreover, 
she  could  not  be  the  mistress  of 
Albert  the  Handsome,  because  she 
was  his  great-aunt,  ue,y  the  sister  of 
his  grandmother  according  to  one 
account,  according  to  another  the 
sister  of  his  grandfather's  first  wife, 
he  being  descended  from  the  second 
wife,  Helena,  daughter  of  Albert  of 
Saxony.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
must  have  been  a  very  old  woman 
when  Albert  was  a  handsome  blade. 
If  the  White  Lady  were  Beatrix, 
she  may  have  been  Kunigund  Land- 
gravi  e  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  mar- 
ried Otto  V.  of  Orlamiinde,  and  this 
countess  did  give  an  endowment  to 
Himmelskron  in  1342,  but  did  not 
found  it.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
founded  half  a  century  before.  She 
died  without  family.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  legend  she  must  be 


the  ^ilty  woman,  but  history  says 
nothing  about  the  murder.  Cer- 
tainly, according,  to  one  version  of 
the  story,  the  White  Lady  is  called 
Kunigund.  There  whs  a  third 
Countess  of  Orlamiinde  living  at  the 
same  time  as  Albert,  but  she  was  a 
widow  with  children  who  survived. 

Tradition  has  long  pointed  out  r.t 
Himmelskron  the  tombs  of  the 
countess  and  the  children,  with  their 
figures  sculptured  on  them.  These 
have,  however,  been  exp mined  of 
late  years.  The  figure  of  the  coun- 
tess turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  vouth- 
ful  knight  m  the  mantle  of  some 
order;  his  legs  are  encased  in  chain 
mail.  The  two  heads  on  the  second 
monument  prove  to  1^  those  of, 
cherubs  supporting  a  coat  of  arms. 
When  this  grave  was  opened  in  1701, 
it  was  found  to  contain,  not  chil- 
dren's bones,  but  a  gigantic  jawbone, 
a  leather  shoe-sole,  and  the  remains 
of  a  brown  habit.  I'he  third  tomb, 
which  tradition  asserts  contains  thp 
body  of  Albert  the  Handsome,  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  date,  and  the 
arms  on  it  belong  to  another  noble 
race. 

Bertha  was  the  daughter  of  Ulrioh 
von  Rosenbei'g,  head  of  the  Catholic 
army  levied  against  the  Hussites, 
and  Burgnive  of  Bolieniia.  Bertha 
was  born  between  1420  and  1430. 
She  married  John  of  Lichtenstein,  a 
Styrian  baron,  who  treated  her  with 
great  barbarity.  On  his  death  she 
returned  to  Bohemia  to  her  brother 
Henry  of  Rosenberg,  and  devoted 
her  days  to  care  for  oi-phans.  She 
always  wore  the  then  customary 
white  mourning  habit  of  a  widow. 
She  superintended  the  building  of 
the  castle  of  Neuhaus.  Great  struc- 
tural diflSculities  attended  the  erec- 
tion,  but    Bertha    encouraged    the 
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workmen  by  her  kind  words  and  by 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  under- 
Uiking.  When  it  was  ended  she 
gave  a  great  feast  to  the  masons,  and 
founded  a  charity  for  the  annual 
provision  of  a  similar  banquet.    . 

In  accordance  with  this  tradition, 
the  White  Lady  is  represented  as 
loving  children,  and  to  have  been 
Been  by  mothers  and  nurses  who 
have  neglected  their  babes  sitting 
by  the  cradle  rocking  and  caressing 
the  wailing  infants.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  nurse  came  into  the  children's 
room,  and,  seeing  a  woman  soothing 
the  children,  asked  her  sharply  who 
she  was  and  what  right  she  had 
there.  The  White  Lady  replied,  ''I 
am  not  a  stranger  in  the  castle  like 
you;  and  these  little  ones  are  not 
yours,  but  my  children's  children." 

The  third  person  who  is  said  to 
walk  as  White  Lady  is  Kunigund 
von  Halicz,  second  wife  of  Ottocar 
U.  of  Bohemia;  his  first  wife  was 
3fargaret,  daughter  of  Leopold  VL 
of  Austria.  He  was  divorced  from 
her  in  1261,  and  married  Knnigund 
immediately;  by  the  latter  he  had  a 
son,  Wenceslas  IL,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  two  daughters — ^Agnes, 
who  married  Rudolph  II.  of  Austria, 
and  Ennignnd,  who  died  an  abbess 
at  Prague.  Ottocar  died  in  1267, 
and  then  fihe  married  the  Baron  of 
Bosenberg. .  She  certainly  did  not 
murder  her  children. 

We  are  therefore  driyen  back  on 
Kunigund  of  Orlamunde,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest 
printed  account  of  the  White  Lady 
calls  her  Kunigund,  and  not  Agnes. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  chil- 
dren— ^a  boy  and  a  girl — by  running 
a  silver  hairpin  into  their  brains. 
The  story  forms  the  subject  of  a 
popular  ballad. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
two  stories  are  quite  distinct,  and  it 
is  only  the  accident  of  an  intermar- 
riage between  the  Hohenzollem  jiad 
liOsenberg  families  which  brought 
the  stories  together  and  confused 
them.  The  real  White  liady  of  the 
latter  is  most  certainly  the  much- 
suffering,  pious  Bertha,  and  the 
White  Lady  of  the  former  is  the 
murderess  Kunigund  of  Orlamunde, 
and  not  Agnes  at  all. 

How  the  change  of  name  came 
about  is  possibly  due  to  Agnes  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Albert  I.,  wlio 
is  known  through  the  cruelties,  com- 
mitted by  or  attribnted  to  her  after 
the  murder  of  her  father.  She  was 
ntUrried  to  Andrew  III.  of  Hungary, 
who  died  childless.  Embittered  by 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  thjd 
murder  of  her  father,  she  is  said  to 
have  ordered  the  butchery  of  all  the 
families  and  connections  of  the  mur- 
derers, to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
and  after  she  had  sat  all  day  watch- 
ing their  suffering  to  have  said, 
"Sow  I  bathe  in  May  dew."  Her 
part  in  this  massa(n*e  has  been  de- 
nied, and  indeed  her  innocence  has 
been  pretty  well  established  by  mod- 
ern writers;  but  it  was  believed  of 
her,  and  her  name  became  notorious. 
As  the  Orlamiinde  countess  was 
credited  with  as  great  hardness  of 
heart,  it  is  not  impossible  that  oh 
the  tongue  of  the  people  the  name  of 
the  more  infamous  queen  may  have 
been  transferred  to  her.  Both  were 
widows,  and  both  childless. 

The  name  of  the  Rosenberg  White 
Lady  carries  us  at  once  to  tlie  real 
origin  of  the  legend.  Bertha  is  the 
mediaeval  form  of  Perchta,  and 
Perchta  (**The  Bright  One'')  is  the 
old  Teutonic  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
called  Hulda  the  Gentle^  and  Horselj 
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whom  the  Christian  Ripuarian 
Franks,  changed  to  a  yirgin  martyr, 
Ursula.  This  goddess  was  repre- 
sented as  the  guardian  of  souls,  and 
travels  about  with  a  train  of  chil- 
dren's spirits.  These  spirits  are  the 
stars  over  which  the  moon  reigns. 
Sometimes  she  lives  in  a  mountain, 
and  is  represented  as  calling  children 
to  her.  She  has  a  great  love  for 
children,  but  when  they  heai*  her 
call  and  obey  they  die.  So  shells 
at  once  the  lover  of  children  and 
their  murderess. 

Then,  again,  she  is  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  and  she  it  was,  living  in 
the  Venusberg,  or  Horselberg,  who 
lured  the  Tannhauser  into  it,  and 
held  him  enthralled  in  unlawful  love 
for  many  years.  Exactly  so  does 
the  Countess  of  Orlamunde  lure 
Albert  the  Handsome  to  the  Plessen- 
burg,  and  hold  him  there  enthralled 
till  he  discovers  her  crime.  The 
Albert  story  and  fhe  Tannhauser 
story  are  based  on  the  same  myth, 
only  in  the  former  we  have  the  chil- 
dren killed,  which  fails  in  the  latter. 
Perchta  is  not  only  the  Moon,  but 
the  Goddess  of  Nature,  and  she  calls 
her  children — ^the  flowers  of  the  field 
— to  life  and  destroys  them  with  the 
advent  of  winter.  She  is  represented 
as  a  widow,  weeping  the  absence  of 
her  lost  husband,  the  Sun.  Her 
silver  hairpin,  wherewith  she  slays 
her  children^  is  the  frost  crystal,  or 
icicle.  Her  day  {Perchientag,  De- 
cember 30),  was  kept  as  a  feast,  at 
which  a  special  dish  was  always 
present.  This  feature  of  the  myth 
comes  to  the  surface  in  the  story  of 
Bertha  of  Bosenberg.  Perchta  al- 
ways goes  in  white,  wearing  a  long 
veil,  and  with  keys  at  her  waist;  the 
same  is  the  description  given  of  both 


the  Lady  of  Bosenberg  and  her  of 
Orlamunde. 

A  curious  children's  game .  is 
played  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
that  has  reference  to  Mother  Holda 
or  Bertha.  A  big  girl  sits  in  the 
middle  of  a  ring,  with  the  smallest 
children  on  her  lap,  who  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  Then  one  girl  hobbles, 
as  if  lame,  to  the  first  child  in  the 
ring,  and  asks  her  if  she  be  Mother 
Bose,  or  Mother  HoUe,  or  Mother 
Mary — ^the  name  varies.  The  child 
turns  first  one  ear  then  the  other  to 
the  questioner,  and  pretends  to  be 
deaf,  but  at  last  replies,  ''Go  a  step 
higher.*'  So  the  circle  is  gone 
round,  and  the  questioner  finally 
comes  to  the  girl  in  the  middle,  who, 
on  being  asked  the  same  question, 
replies,  "I  wake  not,  I  sleep  not,  I 
dream  not.  What  desire  you?"  The 
other  asks  to  be  given  one  of  the 
angels  ou  her  lap.  Mother  Bose  re- 
plies she  would  rather  give  all  the 
Kingdom  of  heaycn.  Then  up  jumps 
one  of  the  sleeping  babes  and  runs 
to  the  lame  ^irl,  who  leads  her  to  a 
thread  stretched  between  two  girls. 
If  she  can  jump  over  this  thrice 
without  lau^hlne  the  little  child 
may  join  the'oater  ring;  if  not,  she 
must  go  back  to  Bose's  lap  and  be 
an  angel  again.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this. 
Bose  (Hrodsa)  is  another  name  for 
Bertha — who  is,  be  it  remembered, 
of  Jiosenherg — that  is,  Perchta,  with 
whom  are  children's  souls.  She 
sends  the  souls  into  the  outer  world, 
and  the  thread  that  has  to  be  over- 
leaped is  the  narrow  line  between 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  world  and 
the  world  of  matter. 

More  or  less  apparently  well  au<i 
thdnticated  cases  of  the  apparition 
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of  the  White  Lady  at  Berlin  have 
occui;red  in  1840,  before  tlie  death  of 
Frederick  William  lU.,  and  again  in 
1861,  previous  to  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  Whenever  there 
occurs  a  death  in  the  royal  and  im- 
perial family,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
statement  in  some  of  the  German 
papers  that  the  sentinels  on  guard 
in  the  palace  at  Berlin  or  at  Potsdam 
saw  the  apparition,  and  were  nearly 
frightenea  out  of  their  wiU,  but 
these  announcements  are  generally 
destitute  of  foundation. 

The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  in  his 
curious  Peleriii^  says: — 

•The  Princ'e  of  Montfort  (son  of  Jerome 
Napoleon,  former  King  of  Westphalia) 
conducted  me  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Duke 
of  WQrtemberg.  A  broad  and  not  steep 
way,  without  steps,  which  can  be  ascended 
on  horseback,  even  in  carriages,  leads  to 
the  upper  story,  consisting  of  galleries  and 
Imlla,  into  which  open  the  state  apart  men's. 
'Here,*  said  tlie  young  prince  to  me,  'this 
is  where  the  While  Lady  appeared/ 

***White  Lady!'  I  repeated,  'what 
White  Lady— Uiat  of  Vienna?' 

"  *No,  slie  of  BcrHu.  and  she  is  not  at 
all  alarming.' 

''  'Oh  there  is  something  of  the  kind, 
they  say,  in  all  the  German  courts. ' 

''^'And  tlie  same  belief  in  her.  The 
likeness  of  the  White  Lady  of  Stuttg»rt 
is  in  one  of  the  so-called  imperial  apart- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  in  her  a  bit,* 
continued  the  Prince  of  Montfort;  'never- 
theless there  is  a  circumstance  which  has 
made  a  lively  impression  on  roe.  My 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  King  (Katharine, 
daughter  of  Frederick  I.  of  WUrtfemberg.) 
lay  ill  at  Lausanne,  but,  as  the  doctor  said, 
not  in  any  danger;  consequently  we  were 
not  at  all  anxious  about  her.  One  night — 
I  was  then  living  in  this  old  castle  in 
which  we  are— I  heard  a  great  sound  as  of 
something  stirring.  What  was  it?  The 
White  Lady  liad  come  along  this  gallery, 
passing  the  sentinels,  who  were  frozen 
with  terror,  and  knocked  at  my  door. 
When  tlie  King  of  Wftrtemberg  heard  my 
story  next  morning  he  bade  me  be  off  as 
quidL  as  I  could  for  Switzerland.     "I  fear 


for  the  life  of  my  sister,'*  said  he.  I  at 
once  started,  reached  Lausanne,  and  re- 
ceived my  mother's  last  sigh  (she  died 
November  28,  1835V  Now  I  will  tell  you 
something  more,*  Prince  Jerome  contin- 
ued, *atd  you  may  believe  what  you  like 
of  it.  One  very  dark  night,  when  every- 
one wfli»  asleep  in  Stuttgart,  a  carriage 
with  six  horses  rattled  over  the  pavement, 
and  drew  up  before  the  palace.  The  steps 
were  let  down  in  the  sight  of  the  sentinels, 
Who  looked  down  from  the  galleries;  the- 
Wliite  Lady  stepped  out.  The  gales  did 
not  open  before  ber,  yet  she  appeared 
within,  passing  through  the  doors  as 
though  they  were  nothing  but  a  veil  of  fog. 
She  paced  with  stately  bearing  along  the 
great  gallery.  The  sentinels  did  not  dare 
to  lay  hands  on  her.  What  followed? 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  WUrlemberg,  the 
King's  uncle,  died  (Janiiary  20,  1834). 
At  the  time  when  my  father  was  King  of 
Westphalia,  his  minister  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  I  have 
kept  as  achriosity.  '*No  news,"  be  said, 
"at  Berlin,  except  that  the  pulace  is  in 
commotion  because  the  White  Lady  has 
been  seen.  However,  I  think  nothing  of 
tliat,  as  every  member  of  the  royal  familr 
i»  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  health.  ' 
However,  not  long  after,  in  came  a  dis- 
patch with  different  tiding.  The  bea'iti- 
ful  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  was  dead.* 

**That  was  llie  end  of  the  Prince  of  Mont- 
fort's  tale;  later,  I  heard  tlie  following: 
Katberine,  the  wife  of  King  William  of 
Wttrtemberg,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  was  ill  in  bed.  The  door  ol  her 
room  flew  open,  as  if  driven  open  by  a 
blast  of  wind.  'Shut  my  door!*  said  the 
queen.  Her  com|)anion,  who  was  reading 
to  her,  stood  up  to  obey.  When  she  had 
shut  the  door  and  turned  to  go  back  to  her 

?lace,  she  saw  the  White  Lady  in  hei;seat. 
'wo  days  later  the  queen  was  dead  (Janu- 
ary 9,  1819).** 

The  Vicomte  d'ArJincourt  tells  us 
further  that  he  visited  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise,  the  widow  of 
Napoleon,  and  from  her  lips  heard 
that  the  White  Lady  never  fails  to 
appear  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Vienna  before  the  death  of  one  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  She  told 
him: — 
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"My  grandniotlier  was  Queen  of  the 
Sicilies,  and  after  the  death  of  my  father's 
first  wife  (Elizabeth  Wilhelmina,  daughter 
of  Duke  Frederick  Eugene  of  Wttrteni- 
herg,  died  February  18,  1780).  he  asked 
for  the  hand  of  her  daughter  (Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinund  I.  of 
Sicily).  My  grandmother,  auxious  about 
her  daughter's  welfare,  nonsuited  a  pious 
nun,  to  whom  it  was  allowed  at  times  to 
see  through  the  veil  of  the  future.  Her 
answer  was  as  follows:  Your  daughter 
will  be  happy;  but  after  she  has  passed 
her  thirty -fifth  year  God  will  call  her  to 
Himself.'  This  was  clear  enough.  The 
new  empress  ascended  the  throne  (she 
was  married  in  1790  at  the  age  of  eighteen) 
in  thcexi^ectation  of  having  a  short  but 
liappy  life,  bhe  often  spoke  to  her  young 
children  al>out  it,  but  never  complained 
that  the  term  was  short.  Thirty-five 
years!  She  had  a  long  time  yet.  Alas! 
time  flies  very  fast.  The  nearer  the  om- 
inous term  drew,  the  more  did  the  empress 
endeavor  to  banish  the  thoughfof  it  from 
her  mind.  She  ceased  to  speak  of  it.  In 
the  year  that  preceded  her  death,  «  heavy 
sickness  brought  her  into  great  peril.  'Be 
at  ease,'  said  her  majesty  to  those  who 
surrounded  her,  *my  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
If  heaven  calls  me,  it  will  be  next  year. ' 

"Her  five-and-thirtieth  year  arrived. 
One  day  my  sister,  the  late  Empress  of 
Brazil,  exclaimed  in  terror  to  her  mother. 
*Behind  your  elbow-chair,  I  see — I  see ' 

*'  'What,  cliihl?    SpeakI' 

*"The  White  Lady.' 


«*  <i 


'She  has  not  come  for  you,  my  dear,' 
answered  the  empress  calmly,  *but'for  me. 
My  hour  has  now  come.' 

"Next  day  she  was  dead  (August  13, 
1807)." 

Tlie  story  is  also  told  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolf,  Prince  Bishop  of 
Ollmlitz,  who  died  on  Jnly  23,  1831, 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill  in  the 
palace  at  Vienna;  the  physicians, 
nowever,  had  not  the  slightest  ap- 
prehensions. An  official  in  the 
night  saw  the  White  Lady;  he  ran 
toward  her,  thinking  to  stay  her, 
and  hardly  suspecting  her  to  be  a 
ghost,  when  he  fell  as  though  struck 
with  sudden  terror,  and    when    he 


was  picked  up  hejras  nnconscions. 
Next  morning  the  Archduke  Rudolf 
was  dead.  His  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Anthony,  who  died  April  2, 
1835,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had 
received  the  last  sacraments.  Then 
he  asked,  *' Who  is  that  white  woman 
yonder  on  her  knees?"  He  hud  seen 
the  White  Lady.  He  died  immedi- 
ately after. 

These  are  the  only  cases  we  know 
of  the  White  Lady  appearing  in  the 
Ilapsburg  fumily.  The  appearances 
in  that  of  Hohenzollern  tnat  have 
been  recorded  are  more  nunicrous, 
and  ancient  as  well  as  recent.  She 
appeared  before  the  death  of  the 
Elector  John  George,  in  1598;  also 
before  that  of  John  Sigismund,  in 
1619;  in  1678  she  was  seen,  as  we 
have  alreadv  related,  before  the  fatal 
accident  at  Baireuth  to  Erdmann- 
Phillip;  also  in  Berlin  in  1628,  when 
she  jyas  heard  to  exclaim,  '*Come 
and  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 
In  1659  she  was  met  in  the  gallery 
at  Berlin,  before  the  death  of  Anna 
Sophia  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister 
of  George  William  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; again  in  1667,  when  she 
foretold  the  death  of  Louise  Henri- 
ette,  wife  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
William.  Again,  she  was  seen  by 
the  court  chaplain  Brunsenius  in 
1688,  before  the  decease  of  the  Great 
Elector.  Some  later  appearances 
we  have  mentioned.  Whether  she 
showed  the  recent  death  of  the  Red 
Prince  we  have  not  heard.— C'oni/a'W 
Magazine, 


THE   GREAT   OLYMPIAN    SE- 

DITION. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  halls  of 
bright  Olympos,  Zeus  its   king  was 
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witliin  an  ace  of  being  put  in  bonds 
by  a  conspiracy  against  him.  It  was 
formed  of  three  great  divinities: 
Here,  Queen  of  heaven,  his  wife  and 
sister;  Poseidon,  his  next  brother  in 
the  family  of  Kronids,  the  model 
and  symbol  of  physical  strength,  full 
too  of  high  notions  of  his  preroga- 
tis'es;  and  Athene,  the  damsel  of  the 
flashing  eye,  born  from  his  head, 
and  endowed  with  the  very  best  of 
the  furniture  of  his  brain.  It  was 
probably  at  the  time  when  he  was 
not  yet  well  settled  on  his  throne. 
It  either  was  intended  to  keep  him 
there  in  manacles,  or,  still  worse,  he 
might  have  been  deposed,  and  rele- 
gated into  distance  like  the  primeval 
ancestor  Okeanos,  or  plunged  into 
the  depths  like  the  dishonored 
Kronos.  But  there  was  a  little 
silver-footed  lady,  dwelling  with  her 
sister  Nymphs  in  the  hollows  of  the 
sea  irho  had  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances among  the  supernatur- 
als,  and  a  marvelous  faculty  of  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  a  decided  capacity 
for  business.  She  had  views  and 
interests  of  her  own  on  earth.  She 
bad  become,  or  she  was  to  become  a 
wife,  and  her  child  was  to  be  a  peer- 
less type  of  humanity  under  the 
monarchy  of  Zeus.  She  bethought 
herself  what  could  be  done  to  save 
the  god  in  this  extremity;  and  she 
remembered  that  Poseidon  had  be- 
gotten a  son,  who  had  an  hundred 
liands,  and  was  stronger  even  tlian 
his  sire:  once  kno«vn  as  Briareus, 
but  now  having  for  his  Achaian 
name  Aigaion.  Him  she  induced 
to  show  his  terrible  visage  on  Olym- 
pos.  He  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  imperiled  Zeus ;  with  an 
exuberant  sense  of  his  own  power, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
extravagant,  for  at  the  sight  of  him 


the  conspiring  divinities  thought 
better  of  it,  and  the  whole  plot  van- 
ished into  air.  But  the  tale  remain- 
ed, as  well  it  might,  in  the  metnory 
of  the  silver-footed  Thetis,  and  she 
was  wont  to  tell  it  in  the  halls  of 
Peleus  her  mortal  husband,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  young  Achilles. 

So  Achilles,  wronged  by  Agamem- 
non, and  divinely  warned  not  to 
punish  him  with  the  strong  hand, 
invokes  his  mother  and  prays  her  to 
use  her  influence  with  Zeus  on  the 
basis  of  this  legend,  and  to  induce 
him  to  scourge  the  Achaian  host  for 
the  outrage  committed  by  their 
kiug.  Such  is  the  record  of  the 
Iliad  (i.  357-412). 

I  have  given  to  the  legend  th(? 
n^me  of  the  Great  Olympian  Sedi- 
tion, in  order  to  draw  a  distinction, 
neeessaiy  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Tradition  suj)plie8  us  with  a  variety 
of  legends  spread  over  a  variety  of 
racesj^  which  present  to  us  confusedly 
the  ideas  of  a  war  in  heaven,  nud 
also  of  a  rebellion  against  heaven, 
by  beings  of  a  preter-huraan  order ; 
the  latter  conception  usually  pre- 
dominating. But  the  case  before 
us  is  not  one  of  resistance  from 
without  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
of  endeavor  to  storm  the  celestial 
seat.  The  Zeus  of  Homer,  though 
he  is  more  than  primus  inter  pares, 
is  of  the  same  order  with  his  com- 
peers. There  is  no  generic  distinc- 
tion, as  there  is  between  the  Creator 
and  the  rebellious  creature.  The 
threatened  war  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
civil  war.  The  legend  is  also  a 
purely  Achaian  legend.  On  both 
grounds  it  will  well  bear  the  name 
of  '*the  Great  Olympian  Sedition." 
There  are  in  Homer  a  considerable 
number  of  Olympian  as  well  as  ter. 
restrial  nai'ratives  dating  from  per- 
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iods  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War  or 
the  action  of  the  Poems.  These 
tales  were,  apparently,  reckoned  in 
other    days  ^  as    belonging   to    the 

farrulity  or  *the  somnolence  of  the 
Wt.  Gradually  we  find,  as  to  the 
human  part  of  them,  that  they  not 
only  admit  but  require  a  more  prac- 
tical interpretation,  and  powerfully 
tend  to  establish  tlie  essentially  his- 
torical character  of  the  Poems. 
Then  arises  the  question  as  to  the 
higher  group  of  incidents,  whether 
and  in  what  sense  they  too  may  bo 
historical.  It  has  long  been  seen  that 
the  divine  life  represented  in  the 
Poems  is  mainly,  or  very  largely,  a  re- 
flection of  their  human  life.  But  this 
is  a  very  fertile  and  significant  prop- 
osition, and  can  by  no  means  be 
limited  to  mere  generalities.  First  we 
find  the  partisanship  of  the  divinities 
in  the  Trojan  War  to  be  associated 
with  local  and  national  distinctions  of 
worship  prevailing  at  the  time. 
There  seems  to  be  no  tenable  ^ound 
for  limiting  such  interpretations  of 
the  theurgy  to  current  events,  or  for 
excluding  from  them  pre-Troic 
movements  within  the  celestial  cir- 
cle, should  they  appear  to  corre- 
spond,  as  in  a  mlrro^  Tvith  known  or 
probable  occurrences  of  the  national 
nistory,  which  it  was  an  evident 
object  with  the  Poet  everywhere  to 
build  up  and  to  illustrate.  It  is 
true  that  to  many  of  these  legends 
no  key  has  yet  been  found;  but  the 
progress  and  variety  of  modern  re- 
search forbids  us  to  despair.  Mean- 
time we  cannot  decline  to  trace  up- 
ward the  thread  supplied  by  the 
reconciling  action  of  Thetis,  from  its 
first  and  most  obvious  exhibition  in 
the  stages  of  the  Plot,  to  the  prior 
occurrences  of  her.own  history. 
We   thus   arrive,  as  regards  the 


(}reat  Olympian  Sedition,  at  a  strong 
presumptive  case  in  favor  of  a  ter- 
restrial counterpart  for  the  tale,  by 
reason  of  its  immediate  connection 
with  her  peculiar  office.  Let  ns 
now  consider  more  at  large  the  place 
of  this  important  legend  in  its  V6^ 
lation  to  the  scheme  of  the  War  and 
of  the  Poem.  For  Achilles,  the 
hero  of  the  Iliady  everything  hangs 
on  the  efficacy  of  th^  argument  by 
which  he  seeks  to  show  the  power  of 
his  mother  tO  assist  him,  and  the 
efficacy  of  that  reparation  to  his 
honor  which  will  be  effected  by 
military  reverses  of  the  Achaian 
army  in  his  absence.  Kay,  so  much 
does  he  consider  her  compliance 
with  his  wish,  and  the  assent  and 
co-operation  it  obtains  from  Zeus,  as 
due  to  himself,  that,  in  the  great 
prayer  of  the  Iliad  to  Zeus  (xvi. 
236-7)  he  describes  it  as  the  accept- 
ance by  the  god  of  his  petition,  and 
proceeds  to  pray  that  the  fresh  peti- 
tion, which  ne  is  then  about  to  offer, 
may  meet  with  a  similar  success. 
And  thus  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  other  legends,  having  their 
scene  in  Olympos,  but  of  an  ambigu- 
ous or  secondary  interest,  remain  at 
present  irreducible  to  historic  inter- 
pretation, this  particular  legend 
takes  its  place  among  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  Poem.  For  by 
means  of  it  Achilles  moves  Thetis  to 
move  Zeus  to  do  that,  without  which 
the  Plot  could  not  be  carried  for- 
ward, as  the  Wrath  would  remain 
unsatisfied  by  retribution,  and  the 
prowess  of  Achilles  could  no  more 
be  made  available  in  the  field.  A 
great  dignity  and  importance .  is  in 
this  manner  given  to  the  story,  and 
we  can  hardly  donbt  that,  like  the 
minor  strife  of  Poseidon  at  Athena 
with  Pallas,   and    at  Corinth  with 
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Apollo,  it  indicates  by  reflection 
something  in  the  nature  of  religious 
conflict,  or  perhaps  even  revohition, 
in  prior  Achaian  history, 

ra  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  Wrath  is 
developed  with  the  most  artful  care, 
80  that  the  several  parts  of  the  Plot 
may  fit  together  as  compactly  as  a 
nicely  executed  piece  of  joinery.  In 
this  Book  lies  the  construction  of  the 
plan;  the  rest  is  unraveling  or  exe- 
cution only. 

We  have  first  the  offence  of  Aga- 
memnon against  Apollo,  and  its 
complete  redress  as  toward  the  god, 
accompanied  with  a  new  and  su- 
preme wrong  against  Achilles.  When 
Apollo  has  accepted  the  atonement, 
the  general  position  of  the  Achaian 
army  in  the  face  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment seems  again  to  have  become 
normal.  The  natural  consequence 
would  be  that  the  uncjuestionaole  su- 
periority of  their  Chiefs,  even  after 
the  deduction  of  Achilles  and  his 
friend  Patroklos,  should  take  effect 
in  a  series  of  victories  for  them,  and 
of  disasters  for  Troy.  But  the  moral 
mischief  is  not  all  cured.  The  new 
wrong  as  between  man  and  man 
stands  unredressed.  The  grievance 
of  Achilles  lies  in  the  fresh  outrage 
committed  .by  Agamemnon  against 
him,  A  remedy  can  only  be  found 
in  a  series  of  divine  contrivances, 
calculated  to  neutralize  for  a  time 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
war  that  strength  shall  prevail.  And 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
movement  in  the  Olympian  Court; 
for,  had  the  matter  been  left  to  the 
unchecked  action  of  the  deities 
singly,  both  the  balance  of  human 
strength,  and  the  preponderating 
force  of  the  Hellenizing  party,  es- 
pecially  of    Herfi,    Poseiaon,    and 


Athen6,  would  have  operated  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  have 
been  no  need  and  no  glory  for  Achil- 
les, and  the  moral,  the  national, 
and  the  poetical  purpose^ould  alike 
have  been  frustrated.  To  bring 
about  these  Olympian  deliberations, 
the  mode  chosen  is  that  Achilles 
shall  move  his  mother  Thetis,  and 
Thetis  shall  move  her  friend  Zeus. 
The  second  of  these  two  is  a  formid- 
able undertaking;  for  Zeus  loves  his 
ease,  and  knows  the  stren^h  of  the 
Olympian  opposition.  Achilles,  after 
setting  forth  the  justice  of  his  case 
{11.  i.  365-92),^  reminds  his  mother 
that  she  has  a  right  to  prefer  tliis 
large  demand.  For  often  had  she 
told  in  the  halls  of  Peleus  (396-7) 
the  tale  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  bow,  when  he  was  men- 
aced with  bonds,  by  a  combined 
rising  of  Her6,  Poseiaon,  and  Athe- 
ns, she  saved  him  from  captivity  by 
summoning  to  his  aid  the  hun- 
dred-handed Briareus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, but  still  mightier  than  his 
father.  Strong  in^  this  eiisential 
service  rendered,  she  was  to  expend 
her  credit  with  Zeus  in  obtaining  of 
him  that  the  Achaians  should  suffer 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  fi^ht  should 
be  carried  even  to  the  ships  by  his 
preternatural  agency,  until  Aga- 
memnon should  at  length  be  forced 
into  repenting  of  his  offence.  The 
question  hereupon  arises  how  and 
why  this  recital  should  propound  to 
Zeus  a  motive  sufliciently  powerful 
to  induce  him  to  face  the  great  in- 
convenience of  a  wrangle  with  Here, 
and  of  possible  collision  with  her 
powerful  coadjutors. 

We  have  next  to  ask  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  toward  eluci- 
dating the  meaning  of  the  Poet. 
An  explanation  has  oeen  suggested 
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as  follows.  Zeus  has  a  latent  love  of 
Troy,  which  dates  from  liis  special 
affection  for  Dardanos,  the  founder 
of  the  race;  To  remind  him  that 
the  three  gi^eat  Hellenizing  deities 
were  old  enemies  of  his,  and  had 
conspired  to  do  liim  a  deadly  mis- 
chief, is  the  way  to  pnt  him  in  mo- 
tion against  them;  and  by  helping 
the  Trojans  he  will,  in  a  manner,  be 
paying  them  off.  If  this  exf)lana- 
tion  be  sufficient,  it  dispenses  with 
all  necessity  for  investigating  this 
legend  of  an  Olympian  schism, 
since,  without  such  an  investigation, 
a  reason  is  supplied  to  explain  the 
action  set  forth  in  the  Poem.  Be- 
yond the  suggestion  just  named,  T 
have  not  found  that  the  commenta- 
tors have  seen  in  this  legend  or  myth 
any  indication  of  a  subject  worthy 
of  special  explanation.  Monro  in 
his  pointed  but  brief  commentary 
passes  it  over.  Paley  appears*  to 
take  it  (//.  i.  402)  as  a  mere  variant 
of  the  great  myth  of  the  Titanoma- 
chy.  But  that  tale  was  of  fivr  larger 
scope,  and  was  of  a  rebellion  from 
without  against  heaven,  whereas  this 
is  an  affair  of  faction  oi  sedition 
within  heaven  itself.  Heync  ac- 
cordingly, asserts  strongly  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  relations.  Leaf 
refers,  as  above,  to  the  fact  that  the 
three  insurgent  deities  were  likewise 
the  great  tdlies  of  the  Achaians  in 
the  War. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
the  explanation  errs  fatally  in  its 
conception  both  of  the  character  of 
Zeus,  and  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Olympian  life  is  founded  in  the 
Poem.  Internal  feud  is  exceptional, 
and  is  essentially  foreign  to  the  tenor 
of  that  life.  According  to  its  rules, 
when  an  occasion  of  need  arises, 
means  are  at  once  found  for  dispos- 


ing of  differences.  Its  basis  and  its 
aim  are  ease,  enjoyment,  absence  of 
care;  and  these  do  not. permit,  tho 
deities  to  harbor  troublesome  grudg- 
es one  against  another.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  a  retaliatio  forn  an 
ancient  and  buried  quarrel,  of  which 
all  traces  have  disappeared  from  the 
supernal  life,  is  alien  to'  the  whole 
conception,  and  supplies  no  appro- 
priate Qiotive  to  stir  Zeus  in  the  di- 
rection desired  by  Thetis  and  Achil- 
les. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  legend 
be  inconsistent  with  the  personal 
character  of  Zeus  as  a  lover  of  ease, 
it  is  not  less  in  conflict  with  the 
other  pole,  so  to  call  it,  on  which 
his  action  rests  and  moves;  namely, 
a  pervading  spirit  of  political  ac- 
commodation. According  to  the 
supposition  before  us,  the  great  re- 
verses suffered  by  the  Achaian  array 
have  no  other  basis  than  the  ven- 
geance of  Zeus  against  the  three 
deities.  But,  besides  that  the  idea 
of  such  a  long-cherished  grudge  is 
inadmissible,  the  general  relations 
of  Zeus  with  Athene  are  even 
affectionate,  and  all  his  conduct 
toward  Here  is  founded  on  a  desire 
to  keep  tho  peace;  while  we  see, 
from  the  cases  of  the  Rampart  in 
the  lliady  and  the  Scherian  ship  in 
the  Odyssey y  that  he  has  no  sort  of 
quarrel  with  Poseidon  except  that 
which  grows  out  of  a  particular  and 
passing  transgression.  None .  of 
these  considerations  will  allow  his 
mind  to  be  the  seat  of  an-  enmity, 
which  would  have  been  a  standing 
source  of  disturbance  in  the  Olym- 
pian order.  Moreover,  such  an  ex- 
planation does  not  touch  tho  essen- 
tial point — namely,  what  it  can  be 
that  puts  Thetis,  a  mere  sea-nymph 
by  birth,    in    a    position    t^    move 
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Oljmpos,  to  play  so  daring  and  so 
effective  a  pavt  in  directing  the  su- 
preme governing  will  toward  the 
essential  parpo^e  of  the  Poem? 

There  is,  however,  another  motive 
which  suggests  itself  as  the  simplest 
and  most  natural ;  the  motive  of 
gratitude  for  a  pi'iceless  benefit, 
which  may  induce  characters  not 
wliolly  lost  in  selfishness  to  face 
what  is  disagi*eeabl$.  A  principle 
of  requital,  or  what  is  called  in 
familiar  phrase  the  quid  pro  quo,  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Achaian  mind 
and  chamcter.  We  find  it  in  the 
ihreptray  or  consideration  for  nur- 
ture (//.  xvii.  302);  which,  whether 
in  love,  or  service,  or  whatever  form, 
the  child  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
parent.  We  find  it  in  the  zoagria 
(xviii.  407),  or  reward  for  the  sal- 
vage of  life;  in  the  moichagria  (Od, 
viii.  332),  or  fine  on  adultery.  We 
have  it  also  in  the  incessant  recur- 
rence of  cases  where  manslaughter  is 
foUofved  by  the  necessity  of  expa- 
triation, and  J>y  refuge  and  perma- 
nent residence  in  another  land .  It  is, 
we  see,  requital  for  good  as  well  as 
evil :  and*  as  it  is  a  marked  feature 
of  Achaian  life,  so  we  look  for  its 
reflection  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Achaian  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  references 
just  made,  that  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inferences  or  presumptions  in 
this  case.  That  reflection  of  the 
human  life,  on  which  the  Olympian 
life  is  based,  embraces  in  all  its  force, 
as  matter  of  fact,  this  law  of  requit- 
al. To  take  one  of  the  baser  in- 
stances, it  is  the  court  of  heaven 
itself  which  in  Od,  viii.  exhibits  to 
us  the  actual  exaction  of  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  moichagria, 
the  right  to  which  is  urged  by  He- 
p^  iistos,  and  admitted  by  Poseidon, 


as  acting  head  of  the  society.  It 
appears  largely  in  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  Olympians,  not  toward  one 
another  but  toward  human  beings. 
This  passion  is  most  profoundly 
manifested  in  the  case  of  Poseidon's 
vengeance  against  Odysseus  for  hav- 
ing performed  an  act  of  self-defence 
against  the  Cyclop.  It  has  also  a 
deadlv  vitality  in  Her6  and  Athen6, 
who  %old  so  vivid  a  recollection  of 
the  adverse  judgment  of  Paris  on 
the  relative  beauty  of  the  three  god- 
desses, that,  hating  l^roy  on  account 
of  Paris,  they  likewise  so  hate  the 
body  of  Hector  on  account  of  Troy, 
that  they  dissent  from  the  general 
judgment  of  heaven  in  favor  of  pro- 
curing its  release  from  the  dishonor- 
ing and  mangling  process  (i/.  xxlv. 
25-30).  In  the  Odyssey^  the  Sun 
exacts  the  infliction  of  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  ship  and  crew  of 
Odysseus,  because  they  had  killed 
and  eaten  some  of  his  kiue,  although 
this  was  only  done  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  their  lives 
{Od.  xii.  357). 

On  the  other  hand,  gratitude,  or 
a  sense  of  obligation,  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  embodied  in  the  char- 
acter of  deity,  than  almost  any  other 
human  virtue.  This  is  shown  in  the 
case  even  of  Aphrodite,  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Olympians,  who 
nevertheless  retains  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  Paris  for  the  same 
act  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  more  powerful  god- 
desses. Even  liberality  in  sacrifice 
draws  forth,  we  know,  general  and 
full  acknowledgment. 

If  in  this  memorable  portion  of 
the  narrative  ITomer  has  represented 
his  Zbus  as  capable  of  doing  what 
is  disagreeable  under  the  influence 
of  gratitude,  he,  at  least,  is  in  per- 
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feet  consistency  with  himself.  His 
Olympian  gods  live  by  passion  and 
propensity  rather  than  by  principle; 
their  besetting  sin  is  a  fault  of  in- 
clination to  what  they  like,  not  of 
absolute  malignity;  it  belongs  to  the 
akrasittf  not  the  absolute  kakia  of 
Aristotle.  Even  Poseidon  and  Ar^s 
are  not  without  natural  affection  : 
in  Zeus,  as  we  see  from  the  cn)^  .of 
Sarpedon  (//.  xvi.  431-459),  and 
from  a  certain  readiness  to  be  ap- 
peased (viii.  39),  this  is  a  real  and 
powerful  quality.  Homer  invested 
his  deities  not  merely  with  human 
nature,  but  with  the  Achaian  form 
of  human  nature.  The  Greek  even 
of  to-day  is  of  quick  emotion,  and 
quick  resentment;  but  he  is  emi- 
nently grateful.  The  gratitude  of 
Zeus  to  Thetis  supplies  us,  in  truth, 
with  a  reflex  indication  of  the  per- 
sistency of  racial  qualities. 

Assuming,  then,  that  on  this 
occasion  gratitude  was  in  the  mind 
of  Zeus  pitted,  so  to  speak,  against 
love  of  ease,  we  must  not  undervalue 
the  risk  which  he  was  about  to  en- 
counter by  his  assent.  Her6  exer- 
cises toward  him  the  power  of  a  per- 
sistent and  voluble  wife  over  an 
ease-loving  husband.  His  conjugal 
experience  enables  him  clearlv  to 
foresee  the  trouble  which  will  arise, 
after  the  private  interview  with 
Thetis,  when  Her6  begins  to  move 
under  the  double  influence,  perhaps, 
of  personal  jealousy  toward  Thetis, 
and  of  her  supreme  regard  for  the 
Achaian  army,  in  no  way  Qualified 
or  restrained  by  any  scruple  as  to 
the  gross  misconduct  of  Agamem- 
non. On  the  other  hand,  the  ser- 
vice previously  rendered  had  been 
of  the  highest  order.  It  placed 
Zeus  under  a  standing  obligation  to 
the  personage  who  had  devised  the 


means  for  his  relief.  It  amounted 
to  a  moral  constraint  which  forbade 
him  to  refuse  her  prayer,  and  brought 
him,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  she  resolately  pressed  it,  to 
ratify,  by  the  paramount  symbol  of 
the  nod»  an  engagement  for  lionor- 
ing  Achilles,  and  provisionally  aflliet- 
ing  the  Achaian  chiefs  and  army. 

Guided  by  these  various  consider- 
ations, we  have  to.  inquire  whether 
this  legend  of  what  I  have  called 
the  Great  Olympian  Sedition  or 
schism  is  susceptible  of  an  historical 
interpretation,  and  really  sets  forth 
in  figure  what  had  had  its  place  in 
the  world  of  fact.  I  now  proceed 
to  particulars. 

There  are  two  preliminary  points 
in  the  legend,  which  may  attract 
attention  if  not  sui-prise.  Firsflyy 
the  subordinate  position  and  very 
limited  attributes  of  Thetis  stand  in 
a  contrast  with  the  great" importance 
of  her  actions,  which  may  recall  to 
our  memories  the  insignificance  of 
the  little  Hebrew  maiden  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  compared 
with  the  greatness  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian.  Secondly y  there  is  a  curious 
distinction  of  epochs  in  the  record 
of  the  reign  of  Zeus.  Revolts  and 
conflicts  of  divinities  are  not  un- 
known to  other  mythologies.  But 
this  is  a  case  where  a  revolt  of  the 
most  formidable  character  had 
taken  place,  where  the  monarch 
threatened  had  not  been  saved  by 
his  own  strength,  or  that  of  any  one 
associated  with  his  dynasty,  and 
where  notwithstanding,  after  its 
suppression,  there  had  succeeded  a 
course  of  established  and  unques- 
tioned supremacy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  afi  I  have  long  ago  indicated 
in  brief  outline,  this  legend  lies  at 
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the  very  base  of  the. entire  position 
which  Thetis  holds  in  the  Poem. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  full  importance 
of  that  position  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  recognized  either  by  com- 
mentators on  the  Iliads  or  by  writers 
on  the  mythology  of  Greece.  With 
Preller,  she  ia  only  the  chief  of  the 
Nereid  nymphs,  and  their  leader. in 
processions.  Welcker  seeks  to  iden- 
tify her  with  Tethys,  and  sets  out 
the  later  indications  of  her  worship 
in  and  about  Thessaly  which  are,  f 
apprehend,  no  more  than  the  re- 
flected rays  of  an  Homeric  luminary, 
in  the  region  where  the  Poet  had 
directly  attached  her  to  the  interests 
of  human  history.  Nagelsbach,  who 
conforms  to  the  essential  condition 
of  treating  Homer  apart  from  the 
later  traditions,  falls  short  of  at- 
taching to  her  action  in  the  Iliad 
anything  near  what  I  take  to  be  its  full 
significance.  Until  this  significance 
is  fully  recognized,  I  do  not  think 
the  true  relation  between  the  celes- 
tial Iliad  and  the  terrestrial  Iliad 
will  be  rightly  appreciated.  One 
great  step  indeed  has  been  gained  in 
the  admission  that  Homer  has  made 
the  Olympian  life  a  reflection  of  the 
human  life  at  large.  But  we  have 
also  to  learn  that  the  entire  theurgy 
of  the  Poem  is  in   relation  at  every 

Eoint  to  the  terrestrial  and  human 
istory  and  aims.  The  Olympian 
facts  are  reflections  of  human  facts, 
and  the  basis  of  this  Olympian  sedi- 
tion, which  may  even  be  a  pure  in- 
vention of  Homer  for  his  own  pur- 
pose, is  to  be  sought,  if  ianywhere,  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Greek 
peninsula. 

SecoiuHy,  as  the  government  of 
the  world  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
Iliads  it  is  worked  on  the  part  of 
Zeus  by  considerate  and  politic  com- 


pliances (//.  iv.  44),  but  the  basis 
of  his  sovereignty  is  absolutely  fixed; 
actual  resistance  to  him  is  nowhere 
contemplated  proximately,  or  more 
than  glanced  at.  He  tries  this  ques* 
tion  to  the  uttermost  in  IL  viii.  10- 
32;  where  he  first  threatens  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  any  deity 
who  shall  presume  to  interfere  in  the 
war,  ^id  then  threatens  the  assembly 
of  the  gods  collectively  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  ti7  their  strength  against 
his,  which  is  such  that  he  would 
drag  the  whole  of  them  after  him  at 
the  end  of  a  golden  chain,  with 
earth  and  sea  to  boot.  Pallas,  in 
reply,  admits  that  his  might  is  irre- 
sistible. Such  was  his  ascendency, 
when  consolidated  by  time. 

The  solution  of  the  first  diflSctilty 
is  found  in  the  immense  derivative 
importance  of  Thetis  as  the  link 
throughout  the  Poem,  b}'  means  of 
her  marriage,  between  deity  and 
manhood.  And  that  of  the  second 
we  probably  reach  by  referring  the 
legend  to  the  minority,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  reign  of  Zeus,  when  Kronos 
had  been  overthrown,  but  the  new 
dvnasty  was  not  yet  consolidated. 
Novv  that  minority  can  only  mean  a 
period  of  religious  revolution  or 
transition  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Peninsula;  and  the  weakness, 
which  it  is  incongruous  to  refer  to 
one  period  of  the  reign  of  a  divinity 
as  compared  with  another,  is  an 
appropriate  poetical  form  for  indi- 
cating a  time  of  change  and  the 
weakness  of  a  system  not  yet  fully 
accepted  in  popular  usage  and  be- 

Grote,  who,  in  his  vast  and  com- 
prehensive labor,  evidently  had  not 
included  any  special  study  of  the 
Homeric  mythology,  notices  what 
may  be  called  its  generic  difference 
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from  that  of  Hesiod,  but  seems  ,to 
treat  everything  anterior  to  Zeus  and 
his  compeers  as  in  the  nature  of 
poetic  fiction,  provided  for  us  by 
operating  backwards  into  the  past, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinct  which 
required  both  for  gods  and  men  that 
each  should  have  an  ancestry.  Bat 
human  history  has  now  largely  in- 
vaded that  ''foretime''  which  to  him 
was  so  (lark,  and  some  part  of  its 
image  may  be  traoed  in  the  celestial 
successions  that  are  found  in  Homer; 
while  in  Hesiod  they  have  accumu- 
lated into  uiasses,  wliere  time  and 
place  seem  to  be  hopelessly  mingled, 
and  the  aggreijate  is  placed  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  historic  interpre- 
tation, although  it  is  probable  that 
all  *the  parts  of  his  Theogony  may 
have  had,  in  some  country,  time,  and 
religious  order,  its  human  counter- 
part. Religious  revolution  would, 
it  is  evident,  be  especially  incidental 
to  a  period  when  the  great  migra- 
tions of  man  from  his  central  seat 
were  still  in  progress,  and  when 
local  conquests  and  admixtures  were 
of  constant  occurrence. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  substi- 
tutions of  one  divine  dynasty  for 
another  would  be  effected  with  much 
variety  of  circumstance.  Sometimes 
with  the  violence  which  was  excited 
by  the  first  endeavor  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  Dionusos  (//.  vi.  132). 
Generally,  we  may  estimate  the 
mode  in  which  the  change  was 
effected  from  the  position  in  which 
we  find  the  ousted  deity.  Thus 
from  the  honorable  mention  accoixied 
to  Okeanos,  as  e«i»y  yivtot^,  spring- 
head of  gods  {11.  xiv.  '201,  248,  302), 
-we  may  assume  that  his  cult  had 
disappeared  quietly;  but  the  epithet 
applied  to  Kronos  {II.  ii.  205  et 
alibi)  and  his  place  in  Tartaros  {It. 


viii.  479)  point  pretty  plainly  to  a 
violent  revolution. 

Next,  an  important  peculiarity  of 
the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  expression 
which  the  Poet  has  adopted.  The 
conspiracy  was  not  a  conspiracy  to 
eject  Zeus  from  heaven,  as  for  ex- 
ample he  himself  ejected  Hephaistoa 
{IL  i.  590);  but  to  alter  his  charac- 
ter or  position  there  in  some  manner 
indicated  by  the  phrase  'putting 
him  in  bonds."  Zeus  was  llodona- 
ian  and  Pelasgic  (//.  xvi.  233)  in  the 
solemn  invocation  of  Achilles,  and 
nowhere  else;  while  he  is  habitually 
Olympian  in  the  ordinary  Aohaian 
worship.  In  this  variation  we  have 
a  probable  sign  of  special  purpose. 
As  the  Pelasgic  name  stands  in 
affinity  with  the  old  cult  of  Nature- 
Powera,  which  probably  overspread 
the  country  in  pre-Achaian  times,  it 
may  have  been  that  the  character  of 
Zeus,  as  ussocinted  with  those  older 
epithets,  presented  the  features  of  a 
Nature-Power,  more  than  did  the 
later  and  Olympian  Zeus,  who.  im- 
pels and  compels  natural  agents,  but 
is  nowhere  imprisoned  or  incor|K)r- 
ated  in  them.  In  this  view,  the  aim 
of  the  conspiracy  might  be  to  do 
violence  to,  in  our  modern  phrase  to 
ut  pressure  on,  the  ancient,  more  or 
ess  elemental,  Zeus,  and  make  him 
pass  into  a  Zeus  modeled  upon  the 
theanthropic  ideas  of  the  Olympian 
system.  If  the  objection  should  be 
taken  that  we  have  no  warrant  for 
assigning  to  Zeus  thus  duality  of 
parts,  I  reply  by  again  appealing  to 
the  prayer  ..of  the  Sixteenth  Ihadf 
where  it  is  expressly  aesigned  to  him. 
As  he  is  in  the  first  place  Dodonaian 
and  Pelasgic,  we  have  constituted  in 
limine  lus  connection  with  the  arch- 
aic, .or  pre-JIellenic,  religion  of  the 
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country.  But  then  the  prayer  pro- 
ceeds with  its  description,  an  elabor- 
ate description,  such  as  is  nowhere 
else  found  in  the  Poems,  and  such 
as  reminds  us,  accordingly,  that 
Homer  never  varies  from  himself 
without  a  reason.  So,  after  dispos- 
ing of  the  archaic  chai'acter  of  Zeus, 
the  Invocation  proceeds  to  state  that, 
round  about  the  wintry  seat  of  Do- 
dona^  dwell  the  Helloi  or  Selloi, 
who  are  his  ministers,  and  are  of 
rude  habits  of  life  (xvi.  233-5). 
Here  we  have  that  great  root-name, 
enlarged  in  the  names  of  Hellenes 
and  of  Hellas,  which  are  expressly 
appropnated  in  II,  ii»  683-4  to  the 
warriors  of  Achilles  and  their  seat. 
But  that  chief,  and  the  warriors 
wliom  he  led,  are  evidently  meant  by 
ths  Poet  to  be  taken  by  us  as  the 
prime  and  choicest  representatives 
of  the  national  character,  which  he 
was  busily  ripening  into  its  maturity. 
Now  observe  the  significance  and 
the  relation  of  these  facts.  The 
great  Invocation  shows  us,  so  to 
speak,  the  amalgamated  Zeus,  the 
Zeus  of  the  older  and  of  the  younger 
world.  And  the  transition,  which 
the  passsago  thus  represents  as  ac- 
complished,.  is  exhibited  by  the 
Legend  of  the  Great  Sedition  as  in 
the  course  of  being  made. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  established  the 
proposition  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek  in  human  history  an  explana- 
tion of  Olympian  Legends,  and 
having  in  some  degree  determined 
the  position  of  Zeus  and  Thetis  with 
reference  to  the  Great  Sedition,  I 
have  next  to  examine  why  and  how 
far  the  three  powerful  insurgents 
have  severally  tlieir  appropriate  place 
in  the  narrative,  ana  to  explain  the 
singular  combination  which  unites 
together  a  batch  of  deities  so  little 


in  original,  or  pre-Troie,  affinity,  as 
Poseidon,  Here,  and  Athen^.  Po- 
seidon, the  great  and  swarthy  race- 
god  of  the  South,  is  readily  enough 
conceived  of  as  coming  into  conflict 
with  Zeus,  when  immigrants  arriving 
in  the  country  bring  with  them  a  Po- 
seidonian  worship  to  plant  among  its 
Pehisgian  occupants.  But  then  he 
has  no  relation  to  Athen^.  Neither 
has  he  any  to  Her^,  except  through 
this  very  Zeus,  upon  whom  he  is 
attempting  to  lay  iiands.  We  may, 
however,  at  least  admit  that  not  only 
as  a  reformer,  but  iis  a  rebel  against 
Zeus,  he  is  in  his  place.  For  he 
bears  every  mark  of  a  personage  who, 
on  reaching  the  Greek  peninsula, 
has  to  step  downward  from  suprem- 
acy to  a  position  in  the  thearchy 
which  is  virtually  secondary.  Still, 
this  co-operation  with  thp  iwo  god- 
desses cannot  be  referred  to  any 
original  affinity,  or  permanent  asso- 
ciation. But  occasion,  as  well  as 
necessity,  makes  strange  bedfellows, 
and  a  common  antagonism  for  a 
common  purpose  may  be  in  theory 
and  fact  an  adeqiiate  basis  f6r  com- 
mon action.  Poseidon  it  seems 
plain  waa,  as  the  god  of  southern 
immigrants,  placed,  prior  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Olympian  sys- 
tem, in  a. natural  opposition  to  Zeus, 
the  indigenous  divinity ;  and  an 
opposition,  not  essential  but  acci- 
dental, may  be  accounted  for  in 
Athen^  and  in  Her^,  it  they  are  the 

E roper  Homeric  representations  of 
istorical  and  social  forces  which 
were  not  in  harmony  from.  1  he  first 
with  the  conception,  and  the  worship 
of  the  pre-Achaian  or  Dodonaian 
Zeus.  But  there  is  this  difference  in 
their  cases  from  the  case  of  their  ally. 
Evidently  neither  of  them  can  stand 
on  the  broad  ground  of  compotitiou 
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which  is  available  for  Poseidon. 
They  cannot  be  pretenders  to  the 
sapreme  place.  The  goddess  pre- 
sapposes  the  god.  There  is  here  no 
queen-bee.  Olympos  must  needs  be 
under  the  Salic  law,  A  contest  for 
local  predominance^  as  at  Athens^  is 
entirely  within  our  limits;  since  no 
headship  of  the  gods  is  there  in 
question,  but  only  a  local  predomi- 
nance of  cult.  But  perhaps  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  goddesses  in  the 
Legend  may  have  some  more  limited 
aim^  such  as  comports  with  the  idea 
of  putting  Zeus  under  restraint  as 
distinguished  from  ejecting  him. 
Now  we  shall  find  that  both  the 
deities  are  qualified  for  the  part  they 
play  in  this  attempt  at  a  limited 
revokition  by  the  specific  characters 
which  the  Poet  has  assigned  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  setting 
forth  at  large  the  qualities  and  the 
action  in  the  Poems  of  these  two 
great  and  conspicuous  divinities.  I 
shall  here  refer  to  them  only  in  the 
way  of  summary  indication,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  proof  or  illus- 
tration, which  would  carry  me  be- 
yond my  present  purpose. 

Although,  as  I  conceive,  the  char- 
acterof  Her^  bears  upon  it  indubita- 
ble marks  of  foreign  or  non-Olym- 
pian tradition,  yet  these  marks  are 
of  secondary  import  in  the  Poems, 
and  are  completely  subordinated  to 
the  idea  of  nationality,  which  is  the 
stamp  she  carries  in  the  Homeric 
system.  She  alone  of  the  Horteric 
deities  i$  endowed  with  a  national 
name;  she  is  the  Argeian  Her^  {12. 
iv.  8;  V.  908).  This  was  the  par- 
ticular epithet,  and  the  only  one, 
which  could  adequately  connect  her 
with  the  adolescent  nationality  ever 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  Poet. 
Hellenic  she  could  not  be,  for  the 


name  was  only  applied  by  him  in  a 
peculiar  district  (//.  ii.  634).  Da- 
naan  she  could  not  be,  for  the  word 
was  archaic  and  military.  To  be 
Achaian  was  not  enough,  for  this 
appellation  had  a  marked  leaning  to 
a  class.  But  Argeian  she  might  be, 
for  this  name  ttt  once  included  the 
entire  body  of  the  people,  and  in- 
cluded it  with  special  reference 
(which- reappears  in  the  name  of 
Argeian  Helen^  to  the  seat  of  the 
Pelopid  sovereignty,  in  which  the 
national  life  is  represented  and 
summed  up.  The  Achaian  name, 
again,  was  applied  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was 
Achaic  Argos  (7/.  ix.  141);  the  north- 
em  part  was  Pelasgic  Argos  (//. 
ii.  681);  but  Argos  was  the  name 
which  embraced  the  whole.  Her 
first  sympathy  (//.  i.  55)  is  for  the 
rank  and  file,  perishing  in  the 
Plague.  Everywhere  she  regards 
Agamemnon  simply  as  the  head  of 
the  organization;  her  care  is  for  the 
nation's  weal;  she  has  no  favorites, 
and  nowhere  shows  an  overweening 
concern  for  this  or  that  individual. 

At  this  point  it  is  requisite  to  re- 
call to  attention  my  preliminary 
supposition  with  respect  to  preceding 
phases  of  religion.  It  is,  that  the 
Greek  Peninsula  had,  for  generations 
(few  or  many)  before  the  Troic  time, 
been  inhabited  {Jcomedon  as  it  is 
called)  by  a  settled  agricultural 
population  in  tribes  or  groups  ;  that 
these  tribes  or  gi'onps  had  gradually 
been  modified  and  consolidated  into 
at  least  the  chrysalis  o£  a  nation, 
through  the  entrance  at  many  points 
of  new  and  ruling  ethnical  elements; 
at  first  local,  as  in  the  Aiolid  and 
other  like  families;  afterward  collec- 
tive, when  a  dominant  race  appear- 
ed, and  when  the  Pelopid  dominion 
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was  established.  Religious  change 
had  also  been  in  progress.  The 
more  elemental  system,  prevalent  in 
the  prior  period,  had,  it  may  almost 
l)e  said  of  necessity,  been  enriched 
and  complicated  both  by  theanthro- 
pic  ideas,  and  by  the  importation  of 
deities  of  foreign  association  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  Hermes  and  Posei- 
don, whom  I  name  as  specimens, 
because  v/c  have  Homeric  hidications 
of  their  having  taken  root  in  the 
country  at  the  Achaian  epoch. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  old 
conception  of  Zeus  would  have  to  be 
expanded  accordingly ;  he  found 
himself  in  new  company;  he  had  to 
pass  over  from  the  old  physical  into 
the  new  theanthropic  associations: 
instead  of  being  merely  Pelasgic,  he 
was  to  assume  ah  Argeian  color. 

With  regard  to  Athen6,  we  know 
that,  throughout  the  Iliady  she  is 
in  close  co-operation  with  *Her^. 
Acting  sometimes  as  her  messenger 
{II,  ii.  195),  she  might  seem  infer- 
ior. But,  when  the  two  deities 
descend  together  from  Olympos  in 
the  chariot,  Her^  takes  the  second- 
ary place  of  driver.  They  carry  their 
sympathy  or  co-operation,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  even  into  the 
councils  of  heaven,'  and  tt^gether 
oppose,  or  resent,  the  action  of  Zeus 
whenever  it  verges  in  any  direction, 
even  if  ever  so  little,  favorable  to 
the  Trojans.  In  a  large  Segree, 
^what  has  been  said  of  the  place  of 
'ller^  in  the  Legend  of  the  Great 
Sedition  is,  then,  applicable  also  to 
Athen^.  It  is  completely  in  keep- 
ing for  her  to  take  a  large  part  in 
the  action  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  elemental  concep- 
tion of  Pelasgian  Zeu.<>  onward  and 
apward  into  the  surpassing  majesty 
and  splendor  of  his  Olympian  por- 


traiture* The  diversity  of  lection, 
which  would  here  substitute  Apollo 
for  Athen^  in  the  Legend,  is  pro- 
foundly un-Homeric.  The  Apollo 
of  Homer  has  concurrence  with  the 
will  of  Zeus  for  the  first  law  of  his 
being,  and  never  can  appear  in  op- 
position to  him;  whereas  Athcn^  is 
ready  to  play  that  part,  within  due 
bounds,  on  every  occtisiou  when  it 
Is  required  bv  her  purpose. 

Only,  I  think,  at  a  single  point  of 
the  poems  is  the  position  of  Athene 
identical  to  that  of  Here,  with  whom 
she  is  in  the  Iliad  habitually  allied. 
It  is  in  the  Legend  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris  on  the  three  competing  god- 
desses. But  Homer  only  makes  an 
isolated  and  a  dark  reference  to  that 
Legend  (//.  xxiv.  29);  and  attaches 
to  it  no  idea  except  that  of  the  dis- 
astrous favor  which  it  ea,rned  for  him 
from  Aphrodite.  But  the  broad 
distinction,  running  through  the 
whole  woof  and  web  of  the  Poem,  is 
that  the  interest  felt  by  Her^  is  na- 
tional, that  felt  by  Athen^  personal. 
Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that  her 
personal  interest  is  not  equally  and 
uniformly  diffused,  but  is  marked 
by  respect  of  persons  in  a  striking 
degree,  and  is  indeed  concentrated 
upon  three  individuals  —  namely 
Achilles,  Odysseus,  and  Diomed. 
The  characters  for  which  she  carda 
are  the  typical  characters;  first  and 
foremost,  the  protagonists  of  the  two 
Poems;  next  to  these,  and  in  single 
association  with  them,  the  great 
chief  Diomed,  who  never  quails 
under  disaster,  and  who  alone  of  the 
associated  heroes  even  distantly  ap- 
proaches, in  moral  and  intellectual 
scale,  the  nearly  preterhuman  Achil- 
les. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  broad  distinction  in  the  Poems. 
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between  the  action  of  the  two  god- 
desses. But  the  office  of  each  finds 
for  her  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
Gi;eat  Olympian  Sedition.  They 
represent  respectively  the  two  sides, 
the  national  and  the  personal  side, 
of  the  npgrowing  Hellenic  life. 
Taken  together,  they  comprise  the 
whole.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  legend  before 
us. 

My  contention  is  that  tlie  legend 
is  a  mythical  representation,  through 
the  figure  which  an  Olympian  trans- 
action supplies,  of  changes  that  had 
taken  place  on  earth;  of  the  super- 
session of  the  older  or  Pelasgian  form 
of  society  and  worship  by  the  Ach- 
aiau  religion  and  civilization.  If 
this  contention  be  granted,  then  I 
think  the  further  concession  must  be 
made,  that  the  three  deities  repre- 
sent severally  the  greatest  of  those 
modifying  influences  which  had 
been  at  work  to  bring  about  the 
religious  portion  of  the  change,  and 
to  substitute  the  organized  humanis- 
tic polity  of  the  Olympian  system  for 
the  miscellaneous  congeries  of  Na- 
ture-Powers, of  which  we  have 
abundant  glimpses  in  Homer,  and  a 
fuller,  less  luminous,  more  mechani- 
cal view  in  the  Tlieogony  of  Hesiod. 
Greece  was  undoubtedly  to  act  upon 
our'  race  through  lier  nationality, 
and  of  this  Ilei'^  in  the  Legend  is,  so 
to  speak,  as  well  as  in  the  Poem,  the 
official  representative.  But  it  was 
by  establishing  a  certain  type  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  development 
of  indivdual  character,  more  than 
through  her  collective  character,  that 
Greece  became  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  this  mental  type  that 
Athene  in  the  Poems  seems  to  Jiave 
had  peculiar  charge.  And  if  Her^ 
appears  in  the  Legend  as  the  repre- 


sentativeof  the  Aoliaian  community. 
A  then  ^  also  has  her  own  specific 
place  there  on  behalf  ^f  the  Acliaiaii 
manliood. 

Thus  far^  then,  all  cur  personages 
seem  to  have  an  appropriate  i)art  in 
the  legend.  We  have  Zeus  as  the 
head  of  the  local  religion  under  the 
old  scheme;  we  hnve  Poseidon,  Her^, 
and  Athene  to  represent  the  great 
forces  that  were  in  action  to  bring 
about  modifioition  an3  development 
by  means  of  '^progression  throuffh 
antagonism.^'  The  first,  hs  the 
symbol  of  Phoenician  influence,  rep- 
resents here  a  competing  cult,  and  a 
social  source  which  evidently  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  national  life: 
the  second  embodies  that  nationality 
which,  during  the  sevei'ul  wars  of 
the  heroic  age,  was  struggling  into 
existence;  and  the  third,  that  splen- 
did type  of  mind,  at  once  in- 
tense, s(^f -possessed,  and  many-sided, 
which  was  the  heart  and  basis  both 
of  the  heroic  legends,  and  of  the 
subsequent  history.  In  this  view 
we  have  here  brought  ujwn  the  field 
of  action  the  main  constituent^  of 
the  nascent  Hellenism,  and  w-e  see 
before  us  the  older  Zeus  as  the  re- 
cipient of  those  rnflutnces,  the 
newer  Zeus  as  their  re^nU. 

While  the  main  ]-ortion  of  the 
Legend  may  be'disposi'd  of  with  this 
interpretation,  yet  there  still  i-cmains 
the  person  and  part  of  Briareus  or 
Aigaion,  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
ana  does  not  at  once  fall  into  line. 
What  title  had  Thetis  to  cjill  upon 
Aigaion?  and  w^hat  consideration 
induced  him  tot)bey  the  call?  And 
further,  how  and  why  is  it  that  we 
find  him  taking  part,  not  for  but 
against  his  father  Poseidon?  Let  us 
consider  first  who  this  Aigaion  was. 
Mr.  Orote  -at   i\\e  opening    of  hia 
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gr*  at  work  sneaks  thus  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged: — 

"Along  with  the  gods  are  found  various 
•monstrous  natures,  uhra-Uuman  and  extra-, 
liuman,  wJio  cannot  with  propriety  be 
called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods 
jind  men  in  the  attributes  of  volition,  con- 
scious agency,  and  susceplibility  of  pl^is- 
.ureandof  pain.** 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the 
qnestion  wliether,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Homer,  personages  like 
Aigaion  aro  to  be  considered  as  in- 
termediate, or  as  divine.  In  my 
opinion,  thcv  are  divine;  and  I  ob- 
serve that  tliis  is  the  title  given  to 
*Hhe  subtartarean  gods,  who  have 
the  name  of  Titans"  {JL  xiv.  279). 
These  brings  are  various  and  without 
a  common  tie,  except  it  be  found  in 
the  common  possession  of  two  pow- 
erful attributes — enormous  physical 
strength,  and  an  unruly  and  rebell- 
ious will. 

When  we  find  in  Homer  for  the 
same  creature  or  thing  a  pair  of 
names,  not  iuterehangeable,  out  one 
in  nse  among  the  gods,  the  other 
among  mefi,  the  usual,  and  as  it 
seems  reasonable,  interpretation  is, 
to  treat  them  as  the  olaer  and  the 
more  recent  name  respectively.  We 
have  now  before  us  tne  case  of  him 
who  was  called  Briareus  by  the  gods» 
but  Ai£raion  by  all  men.  And  tlie 
interpre.tation  is  the  more  natural  in 
this  instance,  because  we  seem  to  be 
dealing  with  the  succession  of  •one 
form  of  religion  to  another;  with  a 
famous  personage,,  who  survives 
that  revolution,  and  has  a  name 
widely  current. 

The  dorainanoe  of  the  attribute  of 

mere  strength,  which  is  the  prime 

attribute  <rf  tl)eir  parent  or  congener 

Poseidon,  tends  at  once  to  ally  these 

monstrous  beings  with  the.  order  of 


Nature- Powers.  They  :are  broadly 
distinguished  from  the  Satan  of 
Milton  and  his  i)eera.  The  instinct 
of  mischief  reigns,  and  counlSel  is 
unknown,  among  them.  Their 
great  exploit  is  to  heap  mountain  on 
mountain,  that  there  may  be  a  high- 
way to  heaven  {0(L  xi.  316),  and  the 
appropriate  punishment  seems  to  be 
to  heaji  the  weight  of  earth  or 
mountiiins  UT)on  tliem.  Such  is 
perhaps  the  iaea  of  the  lower  Tar- 
taros,  and  the  suggestion  which  arises 
from  the  case  of  Typhoeus  {II,  iL 
783). 

We  have  now  before  us  two  points 
which  msy  assist  in  answering  our 
first  q[ue6tion.  One,  that  Thetis, 
retaining  all  the  incidents  of  a  Na- 
ture-Power, has,  when  Nature*  Pow- 
ers stand  distinct  from  other  super- 
natural agents,  a  ready  and  favorable 
access  to  them.  The  other,  that  as 
a  premium  on  his  compliaiice,  the 
huge  Aigaion  finds  himself  at  once 
introduced  into  Olympos,  and  set  by 
the  side  of  its  endangered  ruler. 
Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  poetical 
verisimilitude  requires. 

As  respects  our  second  question, 
the  situation  is  eminently  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  these  beings. 
Unlike  the  Olympian  ^ds,  who  fail 
us  men  principally  fail,  rather  by 
want  of  self-command  than  of 
knowledge,  rather  by  insufficient 
appreciation  of  good  than  by  loving 
evil  for  its  own  sake,  these  bein^ 
are  truly  bad  bein^.  The  type  is 
well  exhibited  in  Poluphemos, 
though  a  man,  who  not  only  disobeys 
the  right  but  mocks  at  what  he  dis- 
obeys, and  insults  those  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  devour.  True  ha 
prays  to  his  father  Poseidon  {Od.  ix. 
5*^8);  not,  however,  as  an  aCt  of 
j)iety,  but  simply  as  an  imprecation 
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upon  Odysseus,  over  whom  he  sup- 
posed the  god  to  have  some  power, 
though  for  himself  he  utterly  re- 
nounced that  deity  in  common  with 
all  the  rest,  as  being  far  inferior 
in  strength  {Od,  ix.  276)  to  the 
Cyclopian  race.  The  only  touch  of 
/celing  in  the  monster  is  toward  his 
ram  (447),  whom  he  addresses  in  a 
frienaly  phrase;  but  then  it  was 
upon  the  progeny  of  the  animal  that 
he  depended  for  subsistence.  Since 
then  Poluphemos  had  no  regard  to 
the  filial  tie  as  importing  any  ob- 
ligation, the  same  consideration  may 
fairly  apply  to  Aigaion,  who  need  in 
\\o  way  be  debarred  from  doing  what 
we  have  supposed  agreeable  to  him 
by  the  fact  tnat  it  requires  him  to 
face  and  defy  a  father,  who  is  too 
prudent,  as  an  Olympian,  to  venture 
on  an  unequal  strife. 

Perhaps  further  or  happier  ex- 
planations may  be  supplied  by  stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  to  draw  more 
largely  than  I  can  upon  the  resources 
of  comparative  mythology.  Should 
my  contribution,  I  dare  hardly  say 
my  solution,  be  deemed  a  partial 
and  slender  treatment  of  the  case  of 
Aigaion,  I  hope  T  have  supplied 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
Great  Olympian  Sedition  was  in  the 
main  a  celestial  version  of  human 
facts,  which  had  had  their  places  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Achaian 
Peninsula. — W.  E.  Gladstone,  in 
The  Contemporary  Revieto. 


VAN  DYCK  AS  A  HISTORIAN. 

The  title  of  this  paper  will  suggest 
what  the  text  will  amply  prove — 
that  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
•ritical.     I  have  no  wish  to  enlist  in 


that  army  of  martyrs  which  so  few 
painters  call  noble.  Still,  while 
frankly  recognizing  the  indecent 
folly  of  any  man  pf*ofessing  a  judg- 
ment on  pictures  who  is  not  himself 
a  painter,  it  is,  I  submit,  possible, 
(and  will  hope  permissible)  for  every 
man,  not  physically  blind,  to  derive 
some  pleasure  from  their  contempla- 
tion— though,  no  donbt,  he  were 
wise  to  abstain  from  venturing  on 
reasons  for  his  temerity.  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  inartistic  and  in- 
animate pleasure  may  be  in  its  way 
a  more  unalloyed  feeling  than  that 
which  stirs  the  finer  pulses  of  your 
true  connoisseur.  Many  things 
which  make  the  judicious  grieve 
ruffle  not  the  coarser  texture  of  our 
minds — for  there  must,  I  take  it,  be 
some  others  in  this  condition,  though 
they  will  not  own  to  it.  And  this 
is  not  entirely  the  same  as  to  say 
that  we  admire  where  we  should  not 
— which  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
plorable. 

All  pictorial  art, contains  two 
possible  sources  of  pleasure :  one 
supplied  by  the  form,  the  other  by 
the  idea.  There  are  the  technical 
qualities — the  drawing,  coloring, 
composition,  and  so  on;  and  there 
is  the  painter's  meaning,  his  design 
— to  give  the  word  its  unprofessional 
sense.  The  first  source  is  open  only 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  pictorial 
guild — and  to  an  extremely  select 
and  fortunate  few,  of  whom  each 
painfer  will  furnish  you  with  his 
own  list;  but  the  other  is,  or  may 
be,  open  to  all.  Happy,  of  course, 
is  he  who  can  feed  his  soul  from 
both  sources;  but,  though  far  be 
the  thought  that  they  who  can  enjoy 
the  first  might,  by  some  cruel  freat 
of  Nature,  be  somewhat  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  second,  it  is  fiot,  I 
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trfist,  rash  to  assume  that  the  second 
may  be  honestly  enjoyed  by  those  to 
whom  the  first  must  necessarily  be  a 
mystery  as  unfathomable  as  the 
source  of  "sacred  Alph." 

Another  cliarm,  too,  may  a  picture 
have  for  these  common  souls;^ — ^yet 
happy,  perchance,  who  know  not 
tiieir  own  unhappiness.  It  may  have 
the  charm  of  association;  whether 
it  be  roused  by  the  sight  of  some 
once  familiar  scene  or  face,  a  dim 
memory  of  long  ago,  yet  cherished 
still  through  all  the  displacing  years; 
or  be  it  that  more  romantic  feeling 
to  which,  1  think,  not  the  dullest  of 
lis  can  be  quite  insensible  as  we  gaze 
on  the  portraits  of  the  famous  dead 
who  for  us  have  never  lived  save  in 
the  pages  of  the  history  they  helped 
to  make.  It  is  this  feeling  which 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  those  col- 
lections of  portraits  with  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Grosvenor  Oallery 
have  so  greatly  helped  to  brighten 
these  cheerless  latter  winters — Rey- 
nolds's i)ortrait8,  Gainsborough's,  and 
now  Van  Dyck's.  Artistically,  say 
those  who  ought  to  know,  a  painter's 
work — the  work  even  of  the  greatest 
painter — suffers  from  being  seen  like 
this  in  the  mass;  and,  without  know- 
ing anything,  one  can  understand 
that  this  may  be  so.  But  he  who 
walks  through  these  galleries  with 
his  mind  attuned  to  the  proper 
pitch,  and  haunted  by  no  artistic 
fears  or  fancies,  cares  for  none  of 
these  things.  It  matters  nothing  to 
him  whether  this  picture  or 'that 
show  traces  of  the  partnership  of 
some  less  cunning  hand  than  the 
master's  own — whether  some  profess 
to  find  in  it  few,  possibly  even  no 
traces  of  the  master  at  all:  whether 
there  be  a  far  better  version  in  some 
other  gallery.     None  of  these  dis- 


quieting doubts  affect  hi  in.  For 
this  happy  Gallic  the  piqturo  is  the 
thinff  whereby  his  easy  conscience  is 
caught,  not  tlie  painter.  The  years 
roll  back,  and  he  walks  not  among 
the  dead,  but  the  living.  Cardintfl 
Newman,  when  a  young  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  spent  a  winter  with  some 
friends  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Coasting  about  the  Greek  islands,  he 
was  haunted  with  the  sense  that  the 
men  who  had  fought  and  fallen  so 
many  centuries  ago  in  the  long  war 
that  has  made  those  waters  faniolis 
were  still  alive — as  much  alive  as  he 
and  his  friends. 

"But  is  their  being's  history  spent  and  run, 
Wliose  spirits  live  in  awful  singleness. 
Each  in  its  self -formed  sphere  of  light  and 
gloom?" 

Weaker  imaginations  than  the 
Cardinal's  may  get  for  a  short  hour 
some  tonch  of  this  sense  (though 
luckily  for  them  in  less  disturbing 
measure)  among  the  still  fresh  pre- 
sentments of  these  fair  women  and 
brave  men  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived,  long  as  they  too  have  been 
pacing  the  shadowy  house  of  Pluto. 

For  this  vagrant  fancy  Van  Dyck, 
I  think,  supplies  the  happiest  stroll- 
ing-gi'ound.  He  is  farther  away 
from  us  than  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, and  so  gives  more  play  for 
the  imagination.  II is  times,  too, 
are  more  picturesque  than  theirs, 
more  romantic.  And  this  is  not 
only  the  effect  of  distance.  There 
has  been  no  such  romantic  time  for 
England  as  the  time  of  the  first 
Charles.  Elizabeth's  was  really 
much  less  so,  though  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  latter  reign  to  match 
with  those  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ra- 
leigh, and  of  Philip  Sidney.  The 
great  queen's  time  was  one  of  tri- 
umph and  the  intoxication  of  tri- 
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umph:  everywhere  was  the  stir  of  a 
new  life:  the  long  dnrkuess  of  the 
winter  was  piist,  the  spring  was  at 
hand.  Spring  came  and  passed, 
and  summor  followed  —  a  strange 
and  thunderous  summer.  The  feast- 
ing and  dancing  went  on ;  men 
planned  and  labored^  made  money 
and  love,  and  squandered  both  as 
usuaL  But  over  all  brooded  the 
shadow  of  a  coming  storm.  Tiie 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall;  but 
few  could  read  it  right  and  fewer 
still  would  heed  the  interpretation. 
Something  too  must  be  set  down 
to  the  sumptuary  splendors  of  the 
time.  There  is  a  touch  of  truth  in 
Macaulay^s  sneer,  that  much  of 
Charles's  favor  with  posterity  is  due 
to  his  rich  dress  and  handsome  face 
— though  his  conjugal  fidelity  might 
possibly  be  a  less  stimulating  motive 
to  latter-day  loyalty.  It  is  hard  to 
wax  sentimental  over  the  portrait  of 
a  Puritan.  Satins  and  brocades, 
lace-collars,  jewels,  and  plumed  hats 
-^these  make  the  prettiest  man  on 
canvas,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it;  and 
across  the  gulf  of  two  centuries  one 
cannot  pry  sa  closely  as  to  ask  with 
Ben  Jonson  whether  all  be  sweet 
and  sound  beneath  this  brave  show. 
They  ruffled  it  handsomely,  too,  in 
the  later  days.  Fair  ladies  sat,  we 
know,  ^to  Re3mold8  and  Gainsbor- 
ough, and  men  as  brave  and  splen- 
did. But  about  those  Georgian 
splendors  there  was  something  for- 
mal, something  even  a  little  clumsy: 
they  lacked  the  grace,  the  easy,  airy 
magnificence  of  the  Carolan  times. 
These  C'avalier  dandies  were  born  to 
magnificence:  it  was  thrust  upon 
their  Georgian  descendants.  Look 
on  those  two  brothers  of  the  house 
of  Lennox,  the  young  Lords  James 
and  Bernard    Stuart:  or    on   those 


other  two,  brothers-in-law  and  swbni 
friends,  the  Lords  Digby  and  Bed- 
ford: or  on  Philip  Herbert,  hand- 
some as  a  young  Apollo,  by  the  side 
of  his  sister  soon  to  be  the  wife,  and 
too  soon  the  widow,  of  the  gallant 
and  gifted  Carnarvon:  or  on  New- 
port, whose  steel  euirass  gives  the 
,  soldier's  touch  to  his  finery.  Where 
will  yon  match  these  radiant  figures 
among  the  beaux  of  a  later  time? 
No  Sir  Plume  was  ever  half  so 
splendid  as  this  young  Bedford,  in 
his  rose-red  gold -laced  doublet  and 
scarlet  cloak  that  set  off  so  rarely  the 
handsome  insolent  face  framed  in 
its  soft  brown  curls:  of  too  high 
deportment,  says  Chirendon,  to  have 
many  friends  at  court — and  he  looks 
it. 

About  those  later  times,  too,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  helped  to 
make  them  what  they  were,  we 
know  so  much  more:  we  know, 
sonietimes  one  is  half  inclined  to 
think,  a  little  too  much.  What  witli 
all  the  Diaries,  Correspondences, 
Memoirs,  Secret  Histories,  and  such 
other  treasures  from  Time's  private 
cabinets  as  this  inquiring  century  of 
ours  has  dusted  and  set  in  order  for 
us,  we  have  grown  almost  painfully 
wise.  The  gilded  ashes  have  been 
shoveled  off  our  Georgian  Pompeii, 
and  signs  laid  bare  beneath  of  a  life 
somewhat  coarse  and  unlovely  for  all 
its  energy  and  strength. 

So  it  may  have  been  with  that 
earlier  life — as  we  know  it  certainly 
was  when  the  Restoration  came;  but 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  not  intimate 
enough  for  a  judgment.  Our  really 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social 
habits,  manners  and  dispositions  of 
our  ancestors,  as  distinct  from  our 
knowledge  of  their  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  begins  with  the  Restoration: 
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before  that  all  is  comparatively  dark 
—comparatively,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  extremely  and  perhaps  somewhat 
inconveniently  fierce  light  that  beat 
about  thrones  later  on.  Certain 
figures  do,  indeed,  stand  out  clear 
and  well-defined  enough,  thanks  to 
the  incomparable  portraits  of  Clai*- 
endou — who  could  paint  a  scene, 
too,  in  his  own  stately  fashion.  In 
the  letters  of  Baillie  the  Covenanter 
again  we  get  glimpses  vivid  and 
real  enough  of  certain  memorable 
episodes.  "His  words,"  wrote  Car- 
lyle,  as  usual,  quite  unconsciously 
limning  himself,  "flowing-out  bub- 
ble-bubble, full  of  zealous  broad- 
based  vehemence,  can  rarely  be  said 
to  make  a  picture;  though  on  rare 
occasions  he  does  2)ause,  and  with 
distinctness,  nay  with  a  singular 
felicity,  give  some  stroke  of  one." 
Such  a  stroke,  and  much  more  than 
a  stroke,  has  he  given  us  in  his 
account  of  the  trial  of  Stafford. 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  Sir  Simon 
B'Ewes,  help  us  also;  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby; 
and  even  in  the  weary  pages  of  those 
Dryasdusts  against  whom  Carlyle 
thundered  so  fiercely  and  so  ungrate- 
fully, in  the  pages  of  Whitelocke 
and  Rush  worth,  and  of  the  myriad 
pamplileteers  of  the  day,  it  is  possi- 
J)1e  sometimes  to  catch  a  note  of  the 
luunan  speech,  a  glimpse  of  the  hu- 
man face.  But  for  the  real  atmos- 
phere, the  "very  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  his  form  and  pressure" — 
that  knowledge  which  reveals  us  the 
mati  as  well  as  the  statesman  or  the 
soldier — we  get  it  not,  or  at  best  in 
mean  and  intermittent  measure,  not 
in  that  full  sparkling  stream  which 
was  set  flowing  when  the  May- 
breeezes  of  the  Restoration  had 
thawed    the    frost    of    Puritanism. 


With  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  (rram- 
mont  begins  that  delightful  line  of 
gossips  which  has  run  prattling  on 
with  hardly  a  break  to  our  own  day. 
Pepys  at  one  end  of  the  line,  Charles 
Greville  at  the  other — and  what  a 
play-ground  between! 

Among  these  Cavaliers,  then,  the 
fancy  may  rove  unfettered.  The 
sentimentalist  may  idealize  at  his 
own  free  will,  and  the  romantic  maid 
find  them  all  proper  men. 

But  they  are  not  to  b^  admired 
only  for  their  fine  clothes  and  hand- 
some faces.  Like  our  own  dandies 
of  the  Crimean  days,  they  could 
figlit  as  well  as  dance,  these  splendid 
young  aristocrats*  Both  these  young 
Stuarts  gave  their  blood  for  Charles 
as  prodigally  as  their  elder  brother 
gave  his  gold — the  handsome  indo- 
lent-looking "Paris,"  yet  loyal  and 
devoted  as  the  best,  who,  when  he 
could  not  buy  his  king's  life  with 
his  own,  laid  his  master  in  the 
grave,  and  then  went  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  in  a  foreign  land. 
Lord  Bernard  commanded  the  Royal 
Guards;  the  "Show  Troop,"  as  its 
fellows  half  sneeringly  called  it,  till 
its  fiery  valor  at  Edgehili  silenced 
all  sneers.  At  Cropredy  Bridge  he 
shared  the  honors  of  the  dav  with 
Cleveland,  when  Waller  had  all  but 
surrounded  the  king's  rearguard. 
Then  a  year  later  his  own  time  came. 
In  the  hot  fighting  on  Rownton 
Heath,  when  Poyntz  had  driven  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  back  under 
the  walls  of  Chester,  Lord  Bernai'd 
(Lord  Lichfield  then)  fell  and  many 
a  brave  captain  with  him.  The  great 
historian  of  those  times  has  mourned 
him  as  "a  very  faultless  young  man, 
of  a  most  gentle,  courteous,  and 
affable  nature,  and  of  a  spirit  and 
courage    invincible."    Lord   John, 
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who  fell  at  Alresford  a  year  earlier, 
,  was  of  a  rougher  mould,  yet  not  less 
valued,  if  less  loved  than  his  brother. 
Each  had  barely  reached  his  twenty  • 
second  year. 

The  gods  loved  not  the  other  pair 
80  well;  the  tale  of  their  lives  is 
longer  and  less  heroic.  Digby  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  new-won  earl- 
dom of  Bristol,  and  died  in  his 
bed  in  lf)76:  Bedford  lived  to  he 
made  a  duke  by  William.  Each  was 
in  his  w^y  a  noticeable  man.  Both 
at  first  were  in  opposition;  and  Bed- 
ford, who  had  been  returned  to 
*  Parliament  "^th  Pym  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  and  possibly  learned 
strange  counsel  from  that  unquiet 
Gamaliel,  actually  drew  his  sword 
against  the  king  at  Edgehill.  In 
the  next  year  he  changed  sides,  to- 
gether with  the  Lords  Holland  and 
Ulare,  and  rode  with  Rupert  at  New- 
bury. But  the  Russells,  with  the 
one  brilliant  exception  of  the  hero 
of  La  Hogue,  were  not  a  fighting 
race,  and  this  one  seems  never  to 
have  been  able  quite  to  determine 
under  which  king  he  should  range 
himself.  Wjxshed  from  side  to  side 
(Mr.  Fronde's  words),  he  was  natur- 
ally little  prized  by  either.  But 
though  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Parliament  after  Newbury,  he  would 
never  ut  amon^  Cromwell's  peers, 
and  was  certainly  active  in  helping 
on  the  Restoration,  as  he  was  after- 
ward active  in  putting  William  on 
the  throne.  His  brother-in-law, 
George  Digby,  went  over  in  the 
heat  of  Strafford's  trial,  aild  whs 
forthwith  sent  to  the  Upper  House 
to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lower.  He  was  no  friend  to 
the  ''Wicked  Earl,"  but  he  thought 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  good  neither 
in  law  nor  fact.      Thence  onward 


he  kept  always' to  the  royal  side,  but 
did  little  good  either  to  it  or  himself. 
"The  prototype  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,'  said  Jbwift;  but  Bristol  was  a 
weaker  man  than  Bolingbroke,  and, 
with  all  his  faults  and  follies,  I 
think  an  honestcr  one.  The  most 
universally  odious  man  in  the  king- 
dom. Clarendon  has  called  him. 
Clarendon  had  indeed  little  cause 
to  love  him;  but  in  tlie  remarkable 
character  he  has  given  of  his  mortal 
enemy — perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  in  all  history- writing  of 
justice  tempered  with  discreet  sever- 
ity, the  verdict  really  differe  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  passed  by  two 
pretty  shrewd  judges  of  character 
on  the  volatile  earl.  Sir  George 
Carteret  described  him  to  Pepys  as 
a  man  "of  excellent  parts,  but  of 
no  great  faith  or  judgment,  and  one 
very  easy  to  get  up  to  great  height 
of  preferment,  but  never  able  to 
hold  it.''  And  a  yet  sharper  critic, 
the  king  himself  to  wit  (so  the  same 
authority  tells  us),  said  of  him  that 
ho  was  a  man  "able  in  three  years  to 
get  himself  a  fortune  in  any  king- 
dom in  the  world,  and  lose  all  again 
in  three  months." 

* 

.  More  of  a  hero  was  that  round- 
eyed  chubby  boy  who  stands  at  his 
mother's  side  in  the  large  family 
group  that  hangs  hard  by  the 
brothers  in-law.  Born  in  J 6:^9,  the 
son  of  an  ill-fated  father,  beautiful 
Francis  Villiers  (as  old  Aubrey  call- 
ed him)  was  destined  to  a  short  life 
and  a  bloody  death;  yet  both  in 
death  and  life  he  was  happier  than 
his  elder  brother,  who  stands  here 
clasping  his  mother's  hands,  that 
"lord  of  useless  thousands"  who  was 
to  survive  his  fortune,  fame,  and 
friends,  to  die  at  last  in  circum- 
stances scarce  less  mean  and  pitiful 
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than  those  with  which  Pope's  fancy 
has  surrounded  his  last  hours.  Ere 
his  twentieth  year  was  run  death 
found  the  younger  brother,  hut  in 
a  different  hour  and  scene.  Lord 
Francis  died,  on  a  summer  evening 
in  a  lane  near  Surbiton,  holding 
his  own,  after  his  horse  had  fallen, 
against  six  Puritan  swords,  till  the 
rest  of  the  knaves  cTe\)t  round  by 
the  hedge,  and  slew  him  from  be- 
hind. 

Here,  too,  is  "the  young,  the 
lovely,  and  the  brave"  of  Waller's 
elegy :  Charles  Cavendish,  with  his 
sweet  face,  gentle  and  womanly 
as  the  face  of  Claver house.  And 
he,  too,  died,  scarce  older  than  Vil- 
liers,  killed  "with  a  thrust  under  his 
short-ribs,"  fighting  against  Crom- 
well himself  at  Gainsborough  in 
Lincolnshire — "a  very  notable  vic- 
tory" Oliver  was  pleased  to  think 
it;  and  even  Carlyle  has  grudgingly 
owned  that  the  brilliant  young  sol- 
dier's death  caused  a  very  general 
sori-ow. 

Almost  opposite  is  the  clever, 
high-bred,  yet  sensual  facJfe  of  young 
Killigi'ew,  so  like  his  elder  brother 
Sir  William,  whom  also  one  finds 
here,  listening  to  Carew  reading,  it* 
may  be,  the  pretty  lines,  "He  that 
loves  a  rosy  cheek,"  or,  possibly, 
some  one  of  those. less  convenient 
fancies  the  poet  ociisionally  indulged 
in.  Tom  Kiiligrew  was  no  hero, 
indeed,  as  Pepys  shows  him  to  us; 
yet  he  served  his  king  faithfully 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  that  it 
was  no  more  seemly  one  was  perhaps 
not  all  his  own  fault.  Clarendon, 
at  any  rate,  thought  him  "a  most 
hoi)efnl  young  man ;"  and  be  showed 
himself  on  one  recorded  occasion  at 
least  a  brave  and  capable  soldier. 

Not  all  in  this  gallant  company 


are  conspicuous  for  their  grace  and 
magnificence.  Not  far  from  his 
master,  the  sad  patient  face  of  his 
standard-bearer.  Sir  Edmund  Ver- 
ney,  looks  on  us  with  weary  eyes. 
None  carried  a  heavier  heart  than 
he  into  that  cruel  war,  not  Falkland, 
himself  nor  Sunderland.  One  of 
his  own  vsons  was  in  arms  against 
him  on  the  side  for  which  his  own 
conscience  told  him  right  and  reason 
were  fighting.  Yet  he  had  eaten  the 
king's  bread  for  thirty  years,  and  it 
would  have  shamed  his  honor,  ho 
said,  to  desert  him  in  his  need.  So 
the  royal  standard  was  given  into 
his  hand  at  Nottingham;  and  death, 
more  welcome  than  anv  friend,  re- 
leased  him  from  this  and  all  burdens 
at  Edgehill. 

Over  against  him  is  Sir  John  By- 
ron, first  peer  of  the  name,  stern  and 
grim  in  complete  steel,  like  "some 
grey  crusading  knight  austere"  who 
had  wandered  by  strange  freak  of 
nature  into  this  glittering  company; 
certainly  with  none  of  the  beauty 
of  his  great  poetical  descendant.  A 
soldier  every  inch  of  him,  courts  and 
courtiers  were  little  to  his  taste;  and 
none  of  all  these  brave  gentlemen 
gave  stronger  proof  of  his  devotion 
than  did  he,  when  not  even  the  dis- 
honor done  to  his  name  by  a  shame- 
less wife  could  alienate  him  from 
the  son  who  thus  repaid  him  for 
his  faith  to  the  father.  Kupert  is 
close  by  him — the  one  disappointing 
figure  in  the  collection:  a  common- 
place uninteresting  face,  with  noth- 
mg  about  him  to  recall  the  djishing 
cavalry  leader,  and  none  of  the  dig- 
nity or  comeliness  of  his  father,  the 
last  Elector  Palatine  and  husband 
of  the  luckless  Queen  of  Hearts,  who 
confronts  him  from  the  opposite 
wall. 
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But  not  among  the  brave  soldiers 
or  brilliant  dandies  does  one  find 
the  face  for  which  we  look  most 
eagerly — faces,  rather,  for  there  are 
two  here  which  divide  our  curiosity: 
the  faces  of  Thomas  Weutworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  and  of  Lucius  Cary, 
Viscount     Falkland.      A     strange, 

J)uzzled  and  puzzling  face  is  Falk- 
and's:  a  mean  little  figure,  in  a 
sort  of  Puritanical  dress,  with  no 
trace  of  breeding  about  it,  nor,  as 
one  is  half  inclined  to  sav,  of  intel- 

ft)  ^ 

lect.  But  as  one  looks,  the  first 
sensB  of  disappointment  passes,  and 
one  i;ecs  (or  do  wo  only  think  we 
see?)  the  well-loved,  well-recorded 
friend  of  Clarendon,  the  * 'incom- 
parable young  man''  of  one  of  the 
noblest  tributes  affection  ever  in- 
spired, whose  untimely  death  the  best 
of  both  sides  mourned  alike.  A  part 
of  his  friend's  eulogy  at  least  we  can 
recognize:  the  "flowing  and  obliging 
gentleness"  we  see,  and  the  hatred 
of  all  passion  and  uncharitableness. 
**Martyr  of  sweetness  and  light," 
another  has  called  him.  The  sweet- 
ness is  surely  there; — but  the  light? 
Those  curious,  searching,  melancholy 
eyes,  would  look  and  long  for  the 
light:  but  are  the^  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  found  it?  There  is  the 
fatal  stamp  of  irresolution  on  the 
face;  and,  though  against  one's  will, 
one  cannot  but  confess  that  after 
all  Mitcaulay's  verdict,  harsh  as  it 
Boems,  was  probably  the  true  one. 

But  in  the  other  face  is  no  touch 
of  irresolution.  On  the  broad  fore- 
head, in  the  hard  cold  eyes,  the  stern 
unl>euding  mouth,  is  written  Tlior- 
ougli  for  a  child  ta  see.  This  is  the 
very  man  who  looked  (so  his  few 
friends  whispered  among  themselves 
on  that  dark  May  morning)  more 
like  a  general  marching  at  the  head 


of  his  Victorious  army  than  a  pris- 
oner walking  to  his  death.  As  that 
awful  shape  Panthea  saw  coming 
o*er  the  slow  cloud  to  the  call  of  the 
chained  Prometheus, 

"Cruel  he  looks,  bat  stern  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers,  wrong. " 

And  yet  he  did  suffer  wrong  at 
the  liands  of  the  one  man  of  all  men 
who  should  not  have  done  it* 
Strafford's  death  may  be  justifiable 
for  tliose  who  condemned  him;  but 
no  plea  Can  ever  justify  Charles's 
acquiescence  in  it — not  even,  as  the 
future  proved,  that  miserable  plea 
that  it  was  needful  for  his  own 
safety.  There  are  two  portraits  of 
Strafford  here:  both  show  the  same 
man  (it  is  always  so  with  Van  Dyck); 
but  the  one  in  black  armor,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Philip  Egerton  (happy 
man,  for  he  has  surely  the  most 
wonderful  presentment  of  humanity 
ever  put  on  canvas)  is  the  finest.  It 
hangs  on  the  line  close  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  famous  portrait  of 
Charles,  bare-headed,  in  shining 
armor,  th»  badge  of  the  Garter  sluuj 
round  his  neck,  and  leading-sta 
in  hand.  Strafford  is  in  armor,  too, 
» in  black  armor,  somber  and  cold  as 
his  face.  In  these  two  portraits — 
the  weak  master  and  the  strong  ser- 
vant—one reads  the  history  oi  the 
Civil  War.  In  both  one  reads, 
traced  in  different  characters — in  too 
many  a  face,  alas,  one  reads  it— the 
sentiment  which  inspired  the  war 
and  shaped  ite  issue:  the  sentiment 
which  found  utterance  in  the  last 
words  of  even  the  gentle  Northamp- 
ton as  he  lay  beneath  his  victors' 
swords  on  Hoptou  Heath,  *'I  scorn 
to  ask  quarter  of  such  base  rogues  as 
you." 

There  is  not  time  to  gossip  of  the 
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Test:  of  stately  Arundel,  patron  of 
all  the  arts,  i;he  father  of  English 
virtuosi;  of  crafty,  choleric  rem- 
broke,  who  loved  hunting  better 
than  fighting,  with  the  Chamber- 
lain's staff  in  his  hand,  which  he 
broke  over  the  shoulders  of  luckless 
Thomas  May,  the  translator  of 
Lucan — a  work,  as  Clarendon  sagely 
observed,  none  of  the  easiest  of  that 
kind;  of  Pope  Innocent's  nephew, 
Don  Livio  Odescalchi,  so  strangely 
like  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  that  surprising  statesman 
may  have  looked  when  reading  his 
Times  on  a  certain  morning  last 
December,  and  wondering  if  what 
he  read  there  had  been  wisely  done; 
of  the  grim  Spaniard  Gondomar,  to 
whom  was  given  the  rarest  present 
ever  made  by  an  English  sovereign 
to  a  foreigner — the  head  of  Walter 
Raleigh;  of  Newcastle,  famous  with 
sword  and  pen,  but  who  found  the 
Great  Houe  easier  to  manage  than 
Hazlerigg's  Lobsters;  of  gay  luxuri- 
ous Carlisle,  famous  for  his  costly 
banquets  and  his  wife,  the  "busy 
stateswoman,'*  the  lovely  but  not  too 
honorable  Lucy.  And  why  is  she 
not  in  this  company? — she  and  her 
sister  (no  "sister  every  way!")  the 
fair  and  good  and  wise  Sacharissa? 

But  in  trath  the  ladies  are  but 
sparely  represented  here;  except  the 
queen,  who  figures  many  times,  with 
her  husband,  with  her  children, 
with  her  dwarf  (that  famous  little 
man  of  war,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson), 
and  by  herself.  And  such  as  are 
here  are  not.  made  particularly  in- 
teresting, or  particularly  faij;  rather 
insipid  creatures  are  they  of  the 
Lely  type.  Perhaps  the  painter's 
eye,  accustomed  to  the  more  glowing 
beauties  of  the  south  (there  are  two 
grand  Genoese  dames  in  the  gallery). 


was  dissatisfied  with  the  white  skins 
and  fair  hair  of  the  north,  though 
by  all  accounts  the  man's  eye  was 
well  pleased  enough  with  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  women 
had  not  yet  become  the  powei-s  either 
socially  or  politically  that  they  be- 
came m  Sir  Joshua  s  day.  At  any 
rate,  it  certainly  seems  ati  though 
Van  Dyck  had  been  less  interested 
in  painting  them  than  in  painting 
their  husbands,  brothers—  or  lovertjs, 
as  the  case  may  have  been. 

One  woman  s  face  here^  however, 
has  a  strange  romantic  charm — the 
face  of  Venetia,  Lady  Digby:  the 
fair  Venetia  and,  unless  the  old  gos- 
sips lied  even  more  shamelessly  than 
is  the  wont  of  their  kind  (and  some 
say  they  did) ,  the  frail  Venetia.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Clarendon's  friend. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  that  queer  man, 
half-sage,  half -charlatjin  (an  "errant 
mountebank,"  Evelyn  called  him), 
and  is  recorded  by  the  historian  as 
a  lady,  "though  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  of  an  extraordinary  fame." 
We  see  her  painted  here  as  she  was 
found  dead  m  her  bed,  the  head 
resting  on  her  right  hand,  with 
closed  eyes,  looking  as  one  who 
sleeps;  ber  rich  brown  hair  flows 
from  under  her  laced  cap;  a  string 
of  pearls  is  round  her  neck,  and  one 
of  rare  size  hangs  from  her  ear.  So, 
wrote  Habington, 

"She  past  away, 
So  sweetly  from  the  world,  as  if  her  clay 
Laid  only  down  lo  slumber. " 

And  the  man  who  bequeathed  to 
us  all  these  delightful  things  is  here, 
too,  painted  by  his  own  hand: 
pajnted  as  a  gorgeous  young  man  on 
a  prancing  white  charger  (a  present, 
it  is  said,  to  liis  master  Eubens); 
painted    twice,  as   a    rather   grave 
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ilelicate  young  mau  in  sad-colored 
raiment;  painted  last  in  the  guise 
most  familiar  to  us — in  gay  clothes, 
one  hand  fingering  the  gold  chain 
that  Charles  gave  him,   the  other 

Pointing  to  a  sunflower  nodding  its 
road  face  in  front  of  him.  He 
looks  over  his  right  shoulder  at  us, 
as  though  in  sly  prophetic  mood  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  flower  that 
for  one  of  our  many  moments  of  folly 
was  to  be  emblematic  of  a  phase  of 
what  it  pleased  us  to  call  art.  The 
face  shows  the  character  of  the  man 
as  his  contemporaries  have  recorded 
it — keen,  clever,  restless,  refined, 
lovi]ig  his  art,  yet  loving  his  pleas- 
ures also  only  too  well.  A  man  to 
whom  a  magnificent  manner  of  life 
was  a  necessity,  as  became  the  fav- 
orite pupil  of  Rubens.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  his  last  days  were  dark- 
ened by  trouble  and  sickness  and 
poverty;  that  this  gay  brilliaat creat- 
ure should  have  gone  down  before 
his  time  to  the  grave  not  all  in 
honor.  Sir  Joshua,  looking  at  Van 
Dyck's  great  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Recollets  in  Mechlin, 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  first 
pictures  in  the  world,  and  mourned 
that  his  genius  hjul  been  led  away 
to  portraits  from  "history-painting." 
This  is  a  regret  Englishmen  will 
hardly  share;  for  as  they  look  round 
these  wonderful  walls  they  must  own 
that  for  them,  at  least,  this  is  the 
true  history-painting. — Macmillan^s 
Magazine, 


SOME  CURIOUS  WAGERS. 

So  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  the 
world's  history,  we  find  the  rage  for 
making     wagers     prevalent.      The 


Romans  had  a  great  taste  for  wagers 
and  bets;  and  they  had  a  conven- 
tional form  of  ratifying  these  con- 
tracts, which  consisted  in  taking 
from  the  finger  the  ring  which  the 
higher  classes  invariably  wore,  and 
giving  it  into  the  keeping  of  some 
third  party  or  umpire.  One  of  the 
wildest  bets  ever  made  was  that  of  a 
physician  of  the  ancient  world  named 
Asclepiades.  He  wagered  against 
fortune  that  he  would  never  be  ill 
during  his  life,  under  penalty  of 
losing  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
of  being  the  most  famous  pliysician 
of  his  time.  Absurd  and  imjnous  as 
was  this  presumption,  he  won  his 
wager,  although  he  could  not  enjoy 
it,  for,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall  down-stairs. 

The  Romans  were  forbidden  by 
the  lex  Titia  and  the  lex  Cornelia  to 
bet  upon  the  success  of  any  unlawful 
game,  or  indeed  of  any  games  what- 
ever, unless  they  were  trials  of  cour- 
age, bodily  strength,  or  skill.  In 
the  latter  days  of  Rome,  her  citizens 
were  prohibited  from  making  wagers 
upon  the  death  or  exaltation  of  the 
popes  and  on  the  promotion  of  car- 
dinals. At  Venice,  no  wager  might 
be  laid  upon  the  election  of  persons 
to  fill  the  public  offices;  at  Genoa, 
on  the  revolution  of  states  or  king- 
doms, the  success  of  military  expe- 
ditions, the  arrival  and  departure  of 
vessels,  or  proposed  marriages. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  last  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  Paris  in 
1566  which  rordered  it  illegal  to 
make  if  woman  the  subject  of  a 
wager. 

The  Parliament  of  D61e,  in  France, 
was  called  upon  to  decide  a  very 
curious  wager  in  the  year  1634.  It 
was  between  two  citizens  of  Pasmes, 
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one  of  whom  agreed,  on  considera- 
tion of  his  being  paid  the  sum  of 
twentv-four  francs,  to  furnish  the 
other  with  a  quantity  of  grains  of 
m'illet,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  that  should  be  born 
within  a  certain  extent  of  country 
during  one  year.  He  was  to  hand 
over  one.grain  for  the  first  child, 
two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on,  always  doubling 
tlie  number  of  grains  for  each  suc- 
cessive birth.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren born  within  the  specified  time 
WHS  sixty-six;  and  j^uch  an  enormous 
quantity  of  grains  of  millet  had  to 
be  supplied  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement,  that  the  contract- 
ing party  demanded  the  canceling 
of  the  bet,  on  the  ground  that  it  waa 
founded  upon  an  impossible  condi- 
tion. The  court  agreed  at  once  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  contract  to 
be  carried  out;  and  decided  that  the 
I>erson  who  had  received  the  twenty- 
four-  francs  should  repay  them  to 
Ilia  opponent,  and  should  give  him 
an  additional  sum  of  twenty-four 
francs.  Surely  this  was  anything 
but  a  jnst  judgment,  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  gainer  could  have 
lost.  He  had  made  his  calculations, 
and  wafi  betting  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  loser.  It  was  therefore  a 
wager  based  npon  bad  faith,  and 
should  have  been  annulled  altogether. 
A  wager  was  made  early  m  the 
last  century  by  a  banker  named 
Bnlliot.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  superstition  that  if  rain  falls  on 
St,  Swithin's  day  (July  15),  it  will 
also  fall,  more  or  less,  for  forty  days 
after.  St.  Swithin's  day  in  the  year 
1725  was  very  wet;  and  so  Bnlliot 
offered  to  bet  any  one  who  chose  to 
put  down  his  money,  that  the  next 
forty  days  would  be  rainy.     So  many 


persons  showed  a  desire  to  take  "p 
this  wager,  that  its  tern^s  werj  re- 
duced to  writing  as  follows:  "If, 
dating  from  St.  Swithin's  day,  it 
rains  more  or  little  during  forty  days 
sucessively,  Bulliot  will  be  considered 
to  have  gained;  but  if  it  ceases  to 
rain  for  only  one  day  during  that 
time,  Bnlliot  has  lost."  On  these 
terms,  Bulliot  betted  agairst  all  who 
presented  themselves.  Ife  was  so 
confident  of  success  that  he  placed 
money  against  articles  of  value  of 
every  description.  People  brought 
gold-headed  canes,  snuff-boxes,  jew- 
els, even  clothes;  and  Bulliot  wagered 
as  much  money  against  them  as  he 
considered  they  were  worth.  When 
his  stock  of  cash  came  to  an  end,  he 
issued  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  he 
had  paper  money  out  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  All 
this  naturally  excited  a  great  deal 
of  public  curiosiiy,  and  the  rash 
man  found  himself  quite  fashionable 
for  the  time  being.  Veraes  were 
made  in  his  honor,  a  play  Avas  pro- 
duced which  had  liim  for  its  hero, 
in  a  word  he  attracted  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch 
or  a  famous  statesman.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  Bulliot,  St.  Swithin 
was  not  true  ta  his  character.  For 
the  first  twenty-one  days  of  the 
stipulated  time,  more  or  less  rain 
fell.  The  twenty-second  day,  how- 
ever, was  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
night  came  on  without  their  being 
the  slightest  sign  of  rain.  Bulliot 
was  ruined,  and  mined  so  completely 
that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  notes 
and  bills  that  bore  his  name.  The 
holders  of  these  tried  to  enforce 
payment;  but  the  ancient  law  did 
not  recognize  debts  of  this  kind, 
any  more  than  does  the  law  of  more 
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modem  days.  They  were  accord- 
ingly non-snited,  and  their  debts 
declared  irrecoverable. 

In  th^  Ciirly  part  of  the  present 
century,  sporting-men  were  fond  of 
betting  on  the  diu*atiou  of  the  lives 
of  celebrities.  Napoleon  I.  was  es- 
pecially the  subject  of  these  wagers. 
It  is  related  that  at  a  dinner  {mrty 
in  180-6,  Sir -Mark  Sykes  offered  to 
pay  any  one  who  would  giv«  him  a 
nnndred  guineas  down,  a  guinea  a 
day  so  long  as  Napoleon  lived.  The 
offer  was  taken  by  a  clergyman  pres- 
ent; and  for  three  years  Sir  Mark 
paid  him  three  hundred  and  sijsty- 
five  guine«3  per  annum.  He  then 
thought  that  be  bad  thrown  away 
enough  money^  and  disputed  further 
payment.  The  recipient,  who  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  lose  his  oom- 

.fortablo  annuity,  brought  an  act-ion, 
which,  after-  lengthy  litigation,  was 

i-deeidcd  in:  favor  of  the  baronet. 
A  foreign  prince  staying  in  Paris 

•  made  a  heavy  bet  with  a  member  6t 

:the  Imperial  Olub  that  he--^tlie 
prince — would,  in  the  course  of  the 

.next  two  hours,  be  arrested  by  the 
police  without  committing  any 
offenco  or  provoking  the  authorities 
in .  any  fashion.  iSie  way  he  won 
his  wager  was  by  dressing  himself  in 
s  tottered  c  old  blouse,  a  pair  .  of 
mouldy  boots  full  of  holes,,  and  a 
4iisrep<i table  burlesque  of  a  hat. 
Thus  attired,  «ho  walked  up  to  one 
of  the  most  aristooratic  caf^s  in 
Paris,  and,  seating  himself  at  a 
table,  called  for  *cup.of  chooolat^. 
The  wjiiter,"  as  was  only  natiu'al,  did 
not  cai'e  abont  serving  so  suspioions- 
looking  a  customer  before  he  wiw 
agsured  tliat  payment  would  be  forth- 
coming, so  he  told  the  prince  •  that 
he  must  pay  in  advance.  Upon 
this^   his  highness  pulled^.a .bundle 


of  bank-notes  out  of  his  pocket,  an3 
picking  out  one  of  considerable 
value,  told  him  to  take  the  price  of 
the  coffee  out  of  it  and  bring  back 
the  change.  The  man  immediately 
went  in  search  of  the  proprietor  of  * 
tlK3.  caf^,  who,  when  he  h«n'd  ll>e 
facts  of  the  case,  ordered  the  coffee 
to  be  served,, and  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  nearet  police  station  for 
a  sergent.de  vilk.  The  prince  was 
of  course  arrested,  and  taten  before 
a  oommiffiary  of  police.  He  an- 
nounced his  rank,  and  tdid  his  rea- 
sons for  assuming  such  an  unprincely 
costume.  Tl>e  authorities  were^ob- 
dui'ate  at  first;  but,  finally,  they 
consented  to  •  send .  tl)e  prince  under 
escort  to  the  Imperial  Club.,  where 
the  gentleman  with  whom  the  bet 
had  beea  made  proved.bia  identity, 
and  paid  his  highness  the  money 
he  had  fairly  won. 

Vieu  xtempa, .  the  well-known  ^  vio- 
linist, used  to  tell  a  strange  story  of 
a  wager  which- he  averred  he  had 
reaHy  witnessed  while  on  a  visit  to 
London.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
one  day  as  he  was  walking  across 
.London  bridge,  -a  |>oor  -wretch 
lumped  up  on  to  the  parapet  and 
leaped  down  into  the  river.  There 
was  at  once  a  rush  of  eager  specta- 
tor, and  a  voLee  shouted:  **ril  bet 
he  drowns!" — *'Two  :to  one,  he'll 
swim  ashore  !*'— "  Done  !"  Meaa- 
-while,  VieuX'temps  had  hast^ied  to 
get  a  boat,  )ind  was  rowing  wi^fa  a 
waterman  tto  the  rescue  of  the  un- 
happy creature,  .who  was  floundering 
about  imd  just  managing  'to  keep 
himself  afloat.  .As  they  reached 
him,  and  were  ppeparing  to  pull 
him  into  the  boat,  tnere  was  aix>ar 
•from  the  bridge:  ^^Leave  him  alone 
— there  is  a  bet  on!"  The  waterman 
.immediately  lay  on  his  oar8,.refu8- 
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ing  to  make  any  further  attempt  to 
save  the  drowning  man;  und  Vieux- 
temps  saw  him  sink  before  his  very 
eyes. 

A  wager  was  made  in  1806  in  the 
Castle  yard,  York,  between  Thomas 
Hodgson  a?id  Samuel  Whitehead  as 
to  which  should  succeed  in  assuming 
the  most  singular  character.  Um- 
pires were  selected,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  decide  upon  the  comparative 
absurdity  of  tlie  oostumes  in  which, 
the  two  men  appeared.  On  the  .ap-' 
pointed  day,  Hodgson  came  before' 
the  umpires  decorated  with  bank 
notes  of  various  Y<alue  <on  his  coat 
and  waitscoat,  a  .  row  ^  of  fi verguined 
notes  and  a  long  netted  purse  of 
gold  round  his  hat,  while  a  piece  of 
paper  bearing  tlie  words  **J.Qhn  Bull'' 
was  attacheil  to  his  back.  White- 
head was  dressed  like  a  woman  on 
one  side,  one  half  of  his  face  was 
painted,  and  he  wore  a  silk  sfcecking 
and  slipper  on  one. leg.  'The other 
half  of  his  face  was  blacked,  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  negro;  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  his  body  he 
wore  a  gaudy,  longrtailed^  linen  coat; 
and- his  leg  was  cased  in  half  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches  with  a  boot  and 
spur.  One  would  fancy  that  White-' 
head  must  have  presented  by  far  the 
more  singular  appearance.  The 
umpires  thought  differently,  how- 
ever, and  awarded  the  stakes  to 
Hodgson. 

A  somewhat  similar  bet  was  .one 
made  in  relation  to  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  to  George  IT.,  named 
Heidegger,  whose  ugliness  it  was 
declared  impossible  to  suroass.  One 
of  the  courtiers  wagerea  that  he 
i¥0Hld  produce  some  one  who  ^ould 
be  pronounced  uglier  than  Heideg- 
ger. He  was  allowed  a  few  days  in 
which  to  unearth  his  champion^  and 


it  is  said  that  he  employed  them  in 
personally  ransacking  the  worst 
slums  of  London.  Somewhere  in 
St.  Giles'  he  found  an  old  woman 
whom  he  thought  sufl&ciently  plain 
to  confront  with  Heidegger.  When 
the  two  were  put,  face  to  face,  tlie 
judges  said  that  it  was. impossible  to 
decide  .wlueh  of  them  was  entitled 
to  bear  the  proud  title  of  * 'ugliest 
being  in  London.*'  A  courtier, 
however, .  suggested  that  Heidegger 
should  put  on  the  old  woman's  bon- 
net. This  he. did;  and  .the  addi- 
tional, ugliness  it  jave  him  was  such 
that  he  was  unauimously  declared 
the  winner, 

A  notorious  gambler  of  the  last 
century  finally  ruined  himself  by  a 
very  .extraordinary  bet.  He  had 
been  playing  with  Lord  Lorn;  their 
stakes  had  been  very  high,  and  luck 
had  gone  steadily  against  .him* 
Exasperated  at  his  losses,  he  jumped 
.up  from  the.  cardrtable,  and  seizing 
a  large  punch-bowl,  said:  "For  once 
ril  have  a  bet  where  T  have  an 
equal  chance  of  winning!  Odd » or 
even,  for  fifteen  thousand  guineas?" 
**  Odd,"  .  replied  the  peer  ciiLmly, 
The  bowl  was  ■■  dashed  against  the 
wall,  and  on  the  pieces  being 
counted,  there  proved  to  be  an  odd 
one.  The  rash  gambler  paid  up  his 
fifteen  thousand  guinea^;  but,  if 
tradition  be  correct,,  it  was  only  by 
selling  the  last^f  his  estates  that  he 
was  enabled  to  do  so. 
-  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  made 
a  heavy  bet  that  he  would  stand  for 
a  day  on  Loudon.  Bridge,  with  a  tray 
full  of  sovereigns  fresh  from  4;he 
mint,  which  he  would  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  at  a  penny  apiece.  A 
nursemaid  bought  one  to  quiet  a 
crying  child;  but  no  more  were  dis- 
posed of. — Chamber's  Journal. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  CURRER 

BELL. 

The  great  female  writer  of  the- 
Victorian  period  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  woman  who  has  as  yet  at- 
tained the  highest  place  in  litera- 
ture. The  position  of  "George 
Eliot''  is  unique.  '  Her  books  have 
been  the  object  of  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship^ as  she  lierself  was  while  she 
lived.  But  that,  of  its  very  nature, 
is  evanescent,  and  they  have  now  to 
stand  before  a  more  difficult  tribunal 
— a  tribunal  which  has  not  yet  given 
forth  its  last  word  on  this  subject. 
We,  however,  who  are  of  her  genera- 
tion, have  little  doubt  that  the  ver- 
dict will  remain  unchanged,  at  least 
in  respect  to  her  earlier  works. 

The  very  first  of  these  produced 
without  any  previous  indication  of 
power  in  the  maturity  of  her  years, 
affected  the  world  at  once  to  en- 
thusiasm; and  she  never  struck  a 
stronger  or  a  deeper  note  than  in 
tlie  simple  story  of  Amos,  or  rather 
of  Milly  Barton,  the  poor  curate's 
mild  and  lovely  wife,  the  mother  of 
many  children,  the  smiling  domestic 
martyr,  whose  little  tragedy  has 
taken  a  place  among  our  most 
cherished  recollections  as  completely 
as  if  we  had  been  members  of  the 
little  rural  parliament  which  dis- 
cussed her  simple  story.  The  power 
and  the  pathos  of  this  most  remark- 
able beginning,  and  its  heart-break- 
ing catastrophe,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  at  the  same  time  full  of 
all  the  humors  of  a  fresh  and  unex- 
plored country,  delightful  indica- 
tions of  rustic  character,  and  in 
those  wise  sayings  of  village  sages 
which  afterward  rose  in  Mrs.  Poyser 
to  the  climax  of  proverbial  wisdom. 

The  books  which  followed  this  in 


succession — Adam  Bede,  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  and  Silas  Warner — 
raised  George  Eliot's  name  to  the 
very  highest  level  of  English  writers. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  books 
which  everybody  knows  so  well. 
They  are  full  of  power  and  insight, 
of  unfailing  humor,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  deepest  pathos,  some- 
times rfsing  to  the  height  of  tragedy. 
In  this  vein,  we  know  of  nothing 
more  powerful  than  the  journey  of 
Hetty  Sorrel  in  quest  of  her  lover 
and  betrayer,  and  the  return  home 
of  the  miserable  girl,  dazed  with 
suffering  and  shame  and  weari- 
ness, and  the  dull  despair  of  abso- 
lute helplessness  and  ignorance. 
There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
or  more  tragic  in  the  language. 

The  latter  works  of  this  great 
writer  are,  to  our  mind,  injured  by 
too  much  philosophy  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  considered  a 
public  instructor;  but  there  are 
very  fine  and  original  creations  of 
character  in  them  all.  Rosamond 
in  Middlemarch  and  Gwendoline  in 
Daniel  Deronda  are  exceedingly 
powerful  conceptions,  as  is,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  wonderful 
Tito  of  the  great  Italian  romance 
JRomola,  where  there  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  dry  bones  of  archae- 
ological research,  but  where  the 
character  of  the  handsome,  poetic, 
crafty,  and  self-seeking  Greek  is  ex- 
traordinary in  its  relentless  power. 

Another  woman  who  has  been  set 
up  by  some  writers  on  a  pedestal 
almost  as  high — Charlotte  Bronte, 
the  author  of  Jarte  Eyre — lived  and 
died  before  George  liliot  was  heai'd 
of.  Any  comparison  between  the 
two  would  be  a  mistake.  -The 
three  books  upon  which  Charlotte 
Bronte's  fame  is  founded  were  pas- 
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sionate  narratives  of  a  woman's 
m\nd  and  heart,  pent  up  without 
outlet  or  companionship — reflections 
of  an  individual  being,  extremely 
vivid  and  forcible,  but  in  no  way, 
we  think,  to  be  compared  with  the 
fur  stronger,  higher,  and  broader 
work  wliich  we  have  just  discussed. 
There  is  but  one  strain  of  intense 
sentiment  in  these  books — the  desire 
of  a  lonely  creature  longing  for  its 
mate,  an  all  -  engrossing  thought 
wliich  does  not  prevent  the  herome 
froih  seeing  everything  around  with 
wonderfully  vivid  perceptions,  the 
eyas  of  genius,  bu*:  which  intensifies 
the  sensations  of  solitude,  and  the 
vagrancy  of  the  heart,  into  a  force 
of  passion  with  which  perhaps  no 
woman,  either  before  or  since,  has 
expressed  that  yearning  of  the 
woman  toward  the  man  which 
formed  part  of  the  primeval  curse, 
and  whicli  indeed  has  produced  the 
greater  part  of  all  distinctively 
feminine  distresses.  The  inevitable 
failure  in  dignity  involved  in  this 
impassioned  revelation  has  been  for- 
given to  her  on  account  of  the  force 
which  it  gives  to  her  very  remark- 
able books — which,  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  made  an  epoch  among  English 
works  of  fiction,  more  than  did  the 
works  of  George  Eliot,  though  the 
latter  were  in  every  way  greater. 

£milyand  Anue  Bronte  have  to 
8ome  considerable  extent  shared 
their  sister's  fame — one  with  some 
reason,  as  the  writer  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  feverish  romance 
Wuthering  Heights ,  which  in  very 
painfulness  and  horror  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the 
public,  greater  perhaps  than  its 
intrinsic  merits  justify. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  much 
the  remarkable  biography  of  Char- 


lotte Bronte,  involving  those  of  her 
sisters,  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with 
a  frankness  of  revelation  new  to  the 
time,  though  sufficiently  practiced 
since,  which  brought  this  remarka- 
ble family  under  the  observation  of 
the  world  and  heightened  the  effect 
of  all  their  literary  performances, 
raising  the  two  secondary  figures  to 
something  of  the  same  level  as  Char- 
lotte. Mrs.  Gaskell  herself  was  also 
well  worthy  cf  note  as  a  novelist, 
and,  like  the  Brontes,  belongs  alto- 
gether, beginning  and  end,  to  the 
Victorian  period.  Their  lives  and 
works  take  up  but  a  short  part  of 
these  fifty  years,  but  already  Mrs. 
(taskell  has  fallen  into  that  respect- 
ful oblivion  which  is  the  fate  of  a 
writer  who  reaches  a  sort  of  second- 
ary classical  rank,  and  survives,  but 
not  effectually,  as  the  greater  classics 
do.  Even  for  Jane  Eyre,  though  it 
has  a  much  stronger  power  of  sur- 
vival than  Mary  Barton,  it  is  neces- 
sary now  to  look  in  private  libraries, 
or  in  the  old-fashioned  circulating 
libraries  of  our  youth,  where  such 
last.  And  indeed  it  would  be  a  very 
profitable  exercise  for  the  gentle 
reader,  when  the  moment  comes 
when  he  (or  she)  goes  to  the  seaside 
or  any  watering-place,  to  take  along 
with  nis  waters  or  his  baths  a  course 
of  the  novels  which  belong  to  the 
happy  days  of  the  Victorian  era — 
those  days  when  society  was  purer 
and  manners  better — when  the  Queen 
was  at  the  head  of  everything  in  her 
kiujgdom,  its  pleasures  and  its  socia| 
habits,  as  well  as  more  serious 
things,  and  when  her  Majesty's 
potent  example  tempered  everything, 
and  kept  the  atmosphere  more  clear 
tlian  it  has  been  since.  Circulating 
libraries  in  watering-places  where 
Mudie  is  not  yet  supreme,  and  wher« 
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books  remain  and  accumnlate,  are  the 
places  to  make  sure  of  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
and  even  to  bring  one's  self  once 
more  nnder  the  more  powerful  spell 
of  Lncy  Snowe  and  Jane  Eyre. — 
Blackwood's  Magntine, 


HISTORY    AND    BTOGRAPHY. 

"History/'  says  Carlyle,  "is  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biogniphies;" 
an  epigrammatic  remark,  which,  like 
roost  of  Carlyle's  sayings,  though 
true  in  one  sense,  is  not  so  in  the 
obvious  sense.  History  as  it  is,  and 
indeed  must  be  written,  though 
based  on  innumerable  biographies, 
is  not  their  essence.  Of  a  few  great 
men — Pericles,  Caesar,  Luther,  Na- 
poleon— their  lives  cannot  be  sep- 
arated or  even  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  their  times:  but  of 
the  minor  actors  in  the  great  his- 
torical drama,  the  part  they  played 
was  accidental  rather  than  the  es- 
sence of  their  life.  To  say  that 
history  must  be  based  on  biography 
is  merely  to  utter  an  obvious  truism; 
bnt  of  the  thousand  biographies 
which  go  to  make  up  a  single  chap- 
ter of  history,  the  essence  of  more 
than  nine '  hundred  remains  un- 
touched, contributing  in  no  respect 
to,  and  but  little  affected  by,  the 
general  history  of  the  period.  The 
depirtnients  of  biography  and  his- 
tory are  and  ought  to  be  entirerjr 
distinct;  and  the  experienced  reader 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  student — 
when  he  finds  The  Life  atid  Times 
as  the  commencement  of  the  title  of 
a  book,  knows  too  well  that  he  must 
expect  a  work  of  which  the  author 
is  Ignorant  alike  of  the  distinction 
and  of  the  relations  between  biogra- 


phy and  history — a  book  filled  with 
irrelevant  matter,  in  order  to  reach 
the  orthodox  dimensions  of  two  or 
three  octavo  volumes. 

The  more  biographical  detail  we 
can  get  in  a  history — provided  it 
comes  in  naturally  and  harmonious- 
ly, and  aids  us  in  arriving  at  true 
conclusions  as  to  causes  and  effects 
— the  more  interesting  and  instnic- 
tive  is  the  hietory.  But  the  converse 
proposition  is  also  very  frequently, 
though  not  universally,  the  fact;  the 
less  historical  ma'.ter  we  find  in  an 
ordinary  biography,  the  better.  We 
say  an  ordinary  biography,  for  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every 
rule;  there  are  cases  where  the  man 
can  hardly  be  discerned  through  the 
statesman  or  warrior.  The  biogra- 
phy of  Pericles  must  comprise  the 
history  of  Athens  from  448  to  430 
B.C.;  nor  can  we  separate  the  later 
years  of  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
from  the  history  of  England.  But 
these  are  rare  and  well-understood 
exceptions.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
ruler,  or  to  every  statesman,  to  in- 
fluence remarkably  the  history  of 
his  times;  and  even  when  he  does  so, 
such  influence  often  forms  the  small- 
est fragment  of  his  life,  and  affords 
but  the  slightest  biographical  in- 
terest or  detail. 

But  we  are  far  horn  despising  or 
even  disparaging  biographical  de- 
tail; we  are  too  thankful  to  get  it 
when  it  is  accurate.  And  if  we  are 
apt  to  laugli  at  those  writers  who 
treat  the  fact,  that  their  hero  had  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  or  caught  the 
measles,  as  momentous  events  in  his 
history,  yet  we  place  them  on  a 
higher  platform  than  those  writera 
who,  like  the  late  Hepworth  Dixon, 
give  us  florid  amplifications  of  imag- 
inary facts,  and  draw  from  them  no 
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less  imaginary  conclusions;  or  like . 
many  authors  of  the  present  day, 
(jevote  whole  chapters  to  things 
^ehich  their  hero  might  have  seen  or 
acue,  but  of  which  there  is  not  the 
smallest  evidence  that  he  in  fact  did  < 
Boe  or  do. —  Quarterly  Review, 


CURRENT  THOUGHT 

Great  Britatn  and  heb  Depend- 
encies.— Mr.  Antouio  Carlo  Napoieoiie 
Gallenge,  aii  Italian  by  birth,  but  for  forty 
years  a  naturalized  British  subject,  and 
for  tliirty  years  a  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  has  just  put  forth  Italy, 
PreJicni  and  Future,  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his 
Itaii/y  Past  and  Present,  published  in  1848. 
Si3eaking  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  dependencies,  he 
says: — 

"There  are  even  in  England  politicians 
who  ask  what  direct  and  solid  gain  to  their 
country  accrues  from  her .  vast  colonial 
possessions;  what  profit  is  to  John  Bull 
the  £mpire  which  he  extends  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  human  race.  What  does  he 
get  from  these  encumbrances,  they  argiie, 
beyond  the  mere  luxury  of  defending 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  feeding  them 
in  the  season  of  famine  What  maze  of 
inconsistent  and  even  crooked  policy  has 
he  not  to  thread  to  keep  the  breath  in  sick 
Turkey's  body,  or  in  backing  the  Afghans 
and  other  wild  tri))es  agunst  Russia.  Such 
arti  the  arguments  of  the  Gladstone  school, 
of  that  blind  improvident  school  which 
advised  the  cession  to  Greece  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  of  tlie  strong  place  of  Corfu, 
and  would  equally,  if  it  had  its  own  way, 
deliver  up  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Chan- 
nel  Islands,  and  Egypt,  and  all  the  Indies 
to  any  who  may  covet  them,  as  it  is  now 
abandoning  Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Pameirs  band  of  murderers.  .  .  . 
Without  India,  without  Canada,  without 
Australia,  England,  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tends, would  l^  happier.  But  she  would 
cease  to  be  the  Queen  of  two  hemispheres, 
she  would  no  longer  *' rule  the  waves." 
But  without  Ireland,  with  Ireland  divided, 
anarchic,  in  the  hands  of  American  row- 
dies, what  would  become  of  England?" 


Torpedoes  in  Naval  Warfare.— 
The  Saturday  Reteiw  speaks  far  from  favor- 
ably of  torpedoes,  and  incidentally  of 
**m*achine-guus. ' *    It  says: — 

"Of  all  these  ticklish  tools,  the  most 
kittle  is  the  torpedo,  concerning  which 
some  people  not  blindly  opposed  to  all 
innovations  arc  besrinning  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  will  ever  repay,  at  least 
as  a  missile,  the  immense  cost  and  trouble 
it  causes.  There  is  no  end  to  the  changes, 
elaboration^  developments,  and  improve- 
ments made  in  the  machines  themselves  or 
the  method  of  launching  them.  When  all 
has  been  done,  we  have  a  complicated  ap- 
paratus which  is  admittedly  likely  to  jam 
or  break,  and  which  can  only  work  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
when  the  men  who  use  it  have  the  advan- 
tage (not  likely  to  be  given  them  in  actual 
war)  of  arranging  the  lighting  on  both 
sides.  The  torpedo-boats,  e\en  in  peace^ 
have  behaved  so  e(s  to  make  it  to  the  last 
degree  doubtful  whether  they  can  face  the 
rough  usage  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  French  torpedo-squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  during  the  evolutions  of 
last  year,  was  a  totul  lailure.  As  a  rule, 
the  French  and  other  Continental  war  and 
navy  departments  keep  up  their  reputation 
for  doing  wo^  better  than  our  own,  by 
carefully  suppressing  all  reports  of  their 
failures.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  the  quarrel  between  the  torpedo 
enthusiasts  and  their  opponents  has  been 
so  violent  that  both  sides  have  rushed 
copiously  into  print.  Between  therti  it  has 
been  made  clear  that,  however  eifective  a 
torepdo-boat  may  look  in  the  smooth  watei 
of  Toulon  harbor,  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
its  crew  than  to'  the  enemy  in  Uie  open 
sea.  The  experience  of  our  own  recent 
torpedo-squadron  in  the  Channel  seems  to 
pfove  much  the  same  thing.  Au  absurdly 
large  proportion  of  tlie  boats  which  took 
part  in  it  were  disabled  by  one  mishap  or 
another.  When  this  was  reported,  the 
makers  answer  that  such  machines  as 
theirs  can  only  be  handled  by  trained  art- 
isans. In  war,  however,  a  machine  which 
is  to  be  of  general  use  must  be  one  which 
can  be  used  by  the  average  trained  man. 
Even  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  the  most 
highly  and  variously  trained  of  the 
branches  of  the  land  forces,  did  not  con- 
sist of  mechanicians.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  to  replace  than  any  other  whea 
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the  inevitable  time  comes,  and  the  late 
reduction  has  to  be  undone;  but,  with 
reasonable  time,  the  thing  could  be  man- 
aged, though  whether  the  time  will  be 
given  is  anothei  question.  But  the  tur- 
pcdo-boat  can  only  be  handled  by  men 
trained  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  excep- 
tional way.  When  they  are  carried  off  by 
the  accidents  of  war,  who  is  to  take  their 
place?  and  what  is  to  become  of  their 
machine?  These  sufScicntly  simple  and 
obvious  considerations  inspire  great  doubt 
as  to  the  boasted  efficiency  of  the  torj^edo 
as  a  missile.  Tlie  recent  experiments  with 
the  lieHstanee  at  Portsmouth  strike  the  lay 
reader,  at  least,  as  a  s^)mewhat  remarkable 
outlay  of  trouble  and  money  to  prove  very 
little.  The  earlier  expenments  showed 
that  when  certain  simple  precautions  were 
taken  a  ship  at  anchor  could  be  made  fairly 
safe  against  torpedoes.  The  last  of  all 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  ship  proves 
nothing  which  has  not  been  known  all 
along.  It  shows  that,  if  you  take  a  ship, 
and  anchor  her  in  shallow  water,  if  you 
then  put  a  mine  under  her  keel,  and  ex- 
plode that  mine  at  your  leisure,  you  can 
blow  the  bottom  in.  Drake  knew  that 
long  ago,  and  so  did  everybody  else  who 
was  acqiiainted  with  the  nature  of  explos- 
ives. There  is  some  good  i .  knowing 
that  coal  packing  in  the  boUom  of  a  ship 
is  a  protection,  but  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  so  hopelessly  artificial  that  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  from  them  to  real  war. 
In  the  great  game  the  Resistance  would 
not  have  been  passive,  and  that  considera- 
tion vitiates  the  whole  experiment.  It 
would,  however,  be  wrong  to  say  that 
these  trials  prove  nothing.  They  have 
shown  the  value  of  certain  protections  for 
ships,  and  they  have  given  additional  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  value  of  the 
missile  torpedo  has  been  absurdly  exag- 
gerated. In  the  meantime,  our  navy  and 
other  navies  have  supplied  themselves  with 
vast  numbers  of  them,  and  with  boats  to 
carry  them.  They  are  all,  and  that  is 
some  consolation;  b  rdened  with  these 
weapons,  which  are  of  very  doubtful  value 
for  offensive  purposes,  are  very  difficult 
to  manage,  and  very  danfrerous  to  their 
own  side  when  mismanaged." 

Land  for  Colored  Ccltivatorb. — 
Mr.  W.  Hannibal  Tliomas,  in  The  Jfrican 
M.  E.  Church  Heriew  writes  upon  the 
question,  "Shall  Negroes  become  Land- 


owners?"— a  question  which,  of  course,  is 
answered  afhrmatively.  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
the  course  of  his  essay  suggests  a  some- 
what elaborate  scheme  whereby  "the  Fed 
eral  Government  should  buy  or  appropriate 
in  each  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Sla'S  2000 
souare  miles  of  territory,  or  1,280,000  acres 
of  land,  allotting  40  acres  to  each  home- 
stead. The  toial  expenditure  in  thess 
eight  States  is  figured  up  at  $120,000,000 
for  240,000  well  equipped  homesteads;  the 
purchase  ard  supervision  of  the  matter  to 
\>e  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture."  He  pi^senls  figures 
showing  that  in  his  estimation  this  ]  laa 
would  be  financially  successful.  But  of 
more  immediate  interest  is  his  clal)orr.tion 
of  a  scheme  for  the  present  leasing,  and 
ultimate  sale  to  colored  peoi)le  of  the 
superabundant  lauds  in  the  Southern  States, 
now  the  property  of  individual  owners. 
We  present  Ihe  main  features  of  this 
scheme  in  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Thom- 
as:— 

"Suppose  a  land-owner  with  1200  acres 
of  land,  say  of  t  .e  market  value  of  |5  per 
acre,  or  a  'total  of  |d000,  adopts  the  lease 
system,  and  creates  30  farms  of  40  acres 
each.  He  selects  reUable  end  capable  ten- 
ants, leasing  to  each  a  farm  for  five  years 
at  an  annual  rental  of  five  bales  of  cotton. 
It  is  conditioned  in  the  agreement  that  each 
lessee  shall  plant  and  cultivate  each  year 
during  occupation  fifteen  acres  in  cotton, 
which,  allowing  three  acres  for  the  pro- 
duction of  each  bale,  is  an  ample  guarantee 
for  the  rent.  Also,  ten  acres  in  com,  five 
acres  in  peas,  and  five  acres  in  potatoes  and 
other  edibles.  The  latter  stipulation  in- 
sures a  ro'ation  of  crops  and  provides  suffi- 
cient subsistence  for  tlie  ensuing  year,  a 
matter  the  South  needs  to  be  instructed  in, 
and  which  no  planter  dreams  of  doing  un- 
der the  present  system.  Now,  as  to  the 
probable  result  derived  from  this  plan:  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  the  rent  is  provided 
for,  with  the  likelihood  of  two  extra  bales 
of  cotton  for  himself;  in  addition  he  has 
al)out  five  tons  of  cotton  seed  worth  at 
least  one  hundred  dollars.  The  corn  crop 
will  furnish  su1)sistence  for  himself  and 
mule  during  the  ensuing  year;  the  peas, 
potatoes  and  peanuts  will  also  contribute  to 
his  support  with  a  surph  s  for  sale.  He 
has  also  learned  tlie  most  important  lesson 
of  his  life,  that  of  providing  subsistence  for 
future  consumption.    A  fair  estimate  will 
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give  t'-e  'enant  for  the  first  year's  labor, 
after  deductin<^  all  necessar}'^  expense  of  pro- 
duction, and  excluding];  sabsistencc  for  the 
coming  season,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dolhirs  in  cash,  a  sum  that  fairly  puts  him 
on  the  road  to  comparative  wealth. 

••To  the  land -owner  tlie  profit  is  still 
greater.  The  cost  of  land  was  $6000;  the 
interest  on  the  investment  at  eight  per  cent, 
will  lie  $480;  add  taxes  and  insurance,  and 
there  is  a  total  expenditure  '  f  $6600  on  the 
part  «f  ihe  laud-owner  the  first  year.  The 
rental  of  BO  farms  at  five  b:iles  of  cotton 
each  will  amount  to  150  b<ilcs,  which,  at 
$45  per  hale,  will  reach  the  sum  of  $6750, 
or  $150  in  excess  of  all  expenditure  by 
original  investment.  The  second  year  will 
be  attended  with  like  results,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  succeeding  years  will  bring 
a  similar  profit  to  lessee  and  lessor,  uutil  the 
contract  expires;  when  on  the  credit  side 
of  labor  there  are  mules,  farming  imple- 
ments, household  furniture,  subsistence 
ahead,  m  uey  in  the  bank,  a  comfort- 
able home,  thrifty  habits,  and  educated 
children 

**Liet  us  pursue  this  illustration  a  step 
f  rthcr.  Alter  the  expiration  of  the  five 
y e:\TH*  lease  the  terms  of  land  occupancy 
arc  le versed;  the  planter  sells  each  farm  of 
40  acres  on  a  credit  of  five  years,  in  con- 
sid 'ration  of  on  annual  payment  of  five 
bales  of  cotton,  or  a  total  of  25  bales.  He 
gives  a  deed  and  takes  a  mortgage  on  the 
faiid  to  secure  purchase  money,  the  stipula- 
tions are  carried  out  in  good  faith,  s^t  the 
end  of  five  years  the  mortgage  is  canceled, 
and  the  negro  becomes  absolute  owner  of 
tlie  property.  For  an  investment  of  $6000 
the  white  planter  has  realized  in  10  years 
a  net  gain  of  over  $60,000,  while  in  no  case 
under  the  present  system  would  ii  have 
been  possible  to  realize  a  greater  sum  than 
$1000  per  annum,  or  a  net  income  of 
$10,000  during  the  ten  years,  and  such  a 
planter  must  have  commanded  exceptional 
adyantiigus  to  obtain  this  revenue." 

Ameiucan  Palace  Homes. — Mrs.  Mary 
E.  W.  Sherwood,  in  a  paper  upon  * 'Amer- 
ican People  and  their  Homes,"  in  the 
Wefitfninstsr  lieview,  says: — 

"We  have  conicd  the  English  dining- 
room  as  to  breadth  and  comfort  and  so- 
lidity, realizing  that  a  nation  that  has 
as't(Ki  everybody  to  dinner  for  eight  cen- 
t  !ri:*s  ought  to  know  how  to  make  a 
dininjT-room  comfortable.      "We  have  sent 


to  France  for  our  clocks;  we  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  rich  au.l  real  experience  of 
the  East,  to  uutauglit  col.)uist3  with  East- 
em  temperaments  for  our  carpets  and  cur- 
tain stu^s;  nor  have  we  forgotten  Algerine 
portieres  and  Byzantine  decorations;  like 
the  Saracens,  we  have  conquered  the  By- 
zantine, and  have  carried  off  their  ara- 
besq-  es.  China  and  Japan  havebeeul(x>ted, 
and  Spain  and  Morocco  have  given  up  tiles 
and  stamped  leather.  Libraries,  dark, 
warm,  and  magnificent,  like  pomegrauatetj 
with  golden  seeds,  hold  our  first  editions 
and  our  Elzevirs,  and  our  illuminated 
manuscripts;  furniture  as  stately  as  Mil- 
ton's speech,  and^  pictures  as  varied  as 
Shakesi)eare's  dreams,  fill  these  New  York 
palaces;  and  the  salon  is  superb,  serene, 
aad  silvery,  &r  else  as  yellow  as  the  sails  oi 
Cle  )patra*s  barge — as  grand  and  as  allur- 
ing; dark  wood  Cupids,  on  the  backs  of 
Indian  slaves  (treasures  of  Venice,  bought 
at  Cyprus),  form  huge  candelabra;  choice 
old  ware — Delft,  Japanese,  Old  Blues, 
elaborate  bra&s  sconces,  real  Citique  Cento 
and  Henri  Deux,  Palissy,  old  Austrian 
beer  .lugs,  Thuringiau  porcelain  vases, 
ancient  Peruvian — what  is  there  not  in 
thcss  superb  houses  where  the  prosperous 
American  comes  to  eat  and  rest,  and  to  get 
away  from  as  soon  as  possible  to  resume 
his  globe-trotting?  For  beauty,  dunibility, 
ami  taste  the  homes  of  America  can  now 
challenge  competition  with  the  world. 
They  need  but  one  sanctifying  and  en- 
nobling tf)ucli.  One  artist  is  still  needed 
to  finish  them;  one  great  painter  must  add 
that  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
One  sculptor  must  round  the  outlines  and 
complete  the  scroll.  One  beautifier,  known 
better  in  English  homes  than  elsewhere, 
must  come  over  with  his  ivy  and  his 
pencil,  and  then  they  will  be  perfect;  and 
the  name  of  this  great  artist  is — Time." 

Some  ''Spiritual"  Mediums.  —  Mr. 
Henr\'  Seibert,  a  strong  believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism and  its  Physical  Manifestations, 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism. The  Investigating  Commission, 
as  finally  or^nized,  consisted  of  Professors 
Pepper.  Leidy,  Koenig,  Thompscm,  and 
Fullerton  of  the  University,  and  Drs.  Sel- 
lers, White.  Knerr,  Mitchell,  and  Fiirness; 
the  last-named  gentlenuin  acting  as  Chair- 
man.   All  of   the  Commission  expressed 
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their  entire  freedom  from  prejudice  against 
the  doctrine  of  Spiritualism  and  their 
readiness  to  accept  any  conclusion  warrant- 
ed by  the  facts  which  should  be  develo^ied 
by  the  investigation ;  and  >lr.  Furness, 
moreover,  said  ihat  he  had  a  leanini;  iu  fa- 
vor of  the  doctrine.  Tliis  Commissiou  hns 
put  forth  a  Preliminary  Report,  an  ab- 
stract of  whicli  is  furnished  to  Science  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  a  portion  of  which 
runs  thus: — 

"The  method  of  work  of  the  Commission 
was  U)  take  a  definite  subject  for  investiga- 
tion, invite  both  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional mediums  (had  they  been  able  to 
procure  them)  claiming  .the  power  of  pre- 
senting the  desired  manifestatious/aud  to 
meet  them  under  fair  conditions.  The 
mediums  were  often  exorbitant  in  their 
charges  (asking  a  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Commissiou  for  what  they  would  do  for 
five  for  a  private  citizen),  and  arbitrary  in 
their  conditions.  Nevertheless  the  Commis- 
sion has  seen  enough  to  tell  a  very  impor- 
tant and  a  very  interesting  story.  They 
first  looked  about  for  'a  professional  In- 
dependent slate-writing  medium.*  This 
medium  was  to  take  a  double  slate  firmly 
fastened  together,  with  a  bit  of  slate-pencil 
placed  between,  and  produce  writing >)n 
the  previously  blank  slate,  professedly  the 
work  of  spirits  in  answer  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Their  first  medium  (a 
Mrs.  Patterson)  kept  them  waiting  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  on  another  occasion 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes:  but  the 
slate  rora:iined  as  clean  as  at  first.  Their 
next  mwlium  was  the  famous  Dr.  Henry 
Slade,  with  whom  they  had  several  ses- 
sions, all  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
slate-writing  under  conditions  varying  in 
detail,  but  not  in  principle,  from  that 
above  desoribeii.  Dr.  Slade  has  two 
methods:  for  the  long,  clearly -written 
messages,  he  substitutes  at  a  favorable  mo- 
ment a  prepare  I  slate  for  the  one  given 
him;  for  the  short,  hardly  legible  mes- 
sages, he  in  one  way  or  another  writes  on 
the  slate  while  hidden  fr)m  view  of  the 
two  or  three  observers  (he  allows  no  more) 
seated  with  him.  Every  particular  of  the 
proceas  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
Been  by  the  Committee.  In  fact,  on  the 
day  when  Dr.  Slade  received  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  payment  for  his  services,  he 
was  so  excited  that  he  could  hardly  sign 
^e  receipt;  and  the  cause  of  this  excite- 


ment was  simply  that  shortly  before.  Dr- 
Furness  had  kicked  over  a  slate  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  thus  exposed  the 
prepared  writing  upon  it.  In-short,  their 
verdict  with  regard  to  the  doings  of  this 
their  most  famous  medium  is,  'that  the 
character  of  those  which  passed  under  our 
observation  was  fraudulent  throuchont. 
There  was  really  no  need  of  any  eIatK)rate 
meiliml  of  investigation:  close  observation 
was  all  that  was  required.'  The  Commis- 
sion attempted  to  procure  some  'spirit 
photographs.^  but  were  asked  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  this  luxury^  and  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  room  at  the  critical 
moment.  They  very  properly  refused  any 
such  terms." 


f  (» 


The  Foundkk  op  Christian  Sci- 
ENCB."— Mr,  Hanover  P.  Smith,  C.S.D., 
has  put  forth  a  little  brochure  (52  pages» 
price  25  cents),  entitled  "Writings  and 
Genius  of  the  Founder  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence: a  Sympathetic  and  Comparative 
Review  of  the  System  and  Teachings  of 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  as  contained  in 
Science  and  HeaWC  From  this  "Sym- 
pathetic Review"  we  extract  a  few  para- 
graphs:— 

"Among  the  names  which  will  ever 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  world's  reforma- 
tory history  is  that  of  the  Discoverer  and 
Foimder  of  Christian  Science,  or  Meta- 
physical Healing.  ....  Whether  wo 
look  at  its  depth  and  accuracy  of  thought, 
its  sublime  ideas,  its  pure  analytical  rea- 
soning— with  its  lasso  of  logic — or  con- 
sider its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its 
practical  application  in  mental  healing, 
the  bo()k  is  exulied  and  unique,  for  the 

P'dpit,  the  platform,  the  sick  room 

Like  the  aiiueduct  of  Rome,  its  Life- 
giving  arteries  distribute  pure  streams  of 
Truth  through  every  avenue  of  tliought, 
vitalizing  and  revolutionizing  both  tlie 
Theologic  and  Therapentic  speculations  of 
the  present  day.  In  fact,  this  Iwok  is  the 
Triumphal  Arch  through  which  all  Tnilh 
of  practical  value  to  the  world  must  pass, 
in  order  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  and 
make  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind  With  the  exception*  of   the 

Founder  of  Christianity,  no  previous  dis- 
coverer ever  formulated  a  system  of  Sci- 
ence so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  springing 
at  once  into  a  combined  whole.  The 
quintescence  of  Truth,  in  whose  pursuit 
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men  of  talent  have   spent  years  of  study 
and    thousands  uf  dollars,  is    here   com- 

pacled  into  a  single  volume Our 

author  has  struck  out,  with  the  dash  of 
an  Amazon  and  the  strength  of  a  Hercules, 
to  demonstrate  that  'There  is  no  Life, 
Substance,  or  Intelligence  in  -matter.  All 
is  Mind.  Spirit  is  immortal.  Spirit  is 
Gud.  and  man  is  His  image  and  likcjiess. 
Hence  man  is  spiritual,  and  not  material.' 
.  .  ,  True  Science  has  a  twofold  elticacy, 
as  the  destroyer  of  error  and  the  reveuler 
of  Truth.  It  brings  to  light  an  iue.v- 
haustibie  supply  of  superior  ammunition, 
wherewith  to  carry  the  war  into  the  most 
secret  places  of  tlie  enemy's  camp.  An 
armament  of  Metaphysical  Truth,  of  im- 
proved pattern,  is  warranted  to  be  more 
eflTectual  than  the  clumsy  aud  heavy  artil- 
lery of  H  uxley  and  Famiday's  material- 
ism, for  sending  irresistible  thuaderbolts 
of  pure  fact  through  solid  intellect,  into 
the  eye  of  materialistic  philosophy.  This 
campaign  3irs.  £ddy  has  begun  with  tlie 
two  edged  sword  or  Truth,  which  will 
strew  the  pathwa/  of  Christian  Science 
with  Huxley  &  Co.'s  inteliecluai  ruins. 
There  are  no  weapons  of  Logic  in  the 
arsenal  of  Mind  which  she  has  not  over- 
come with  tlie  battle  axe  of  Metaphysics. 
She  has  driven  solid  bolts  of  Truth,  clinched 
and    riveted    with    masterly    arguments 

drawn  from  facts She  is  the  only 

author  on  record  who  ever  wholly  forsook 
material  sense,  and  held  only  to  spiritual 
facts,  till  tho«>e  facts  became  crystalized  b^ 
Uie  touchstone  of  Spirit:  because  hers  is 
a  Science  of  Truth,  capable  of  being  de- 
monstrated by  all.  Thus  her  system  will 
outlive  the  theories  of  Socrates  or  Plato, 
because  it  is  not  built  on  bygone  intellect- 
ual myths.  .  .  .  The  sweet  pathos  of  lier 
teaching  already  carries  us  onward,  by  the 
warmth  of  her  genius  and  the  greatness  of 
her  love,  to  the  warm  coastlaud  of  ever- 
lasting fertility  and  thought.  Such  an 
array  of  thoughlii,  with  their  wealth  of 
idcits,  make  her  seem  like  the  Queea  of 
SiK'ba  before  Solomon.  .  .  .  The  Divine 
Truth  which  Mis.  Eddy  announces,  heals 
the  sick  with  its  innate  power.  No  one 
can  read  these  pages  without  drawing  from 
them  health,  happiness,  and  longevit\. 
Thus  it  is  a  book  for  tlie  masses,  uhile  it 
is  thorou^^hly  domestic  iti  its  application. 
....  It  is  a  liook  highly  stimulating  to 
the   invalid,   infusing  new  courage,  and 


giving  fresh  vigor  and  health.  We  may 
not  only  go  to  lier  for  inspiration,  but  we 
can  lind  healing  for  our  wounds,  and  the 
elixir  of  life  will  be  poured  upon  us.  It 
suggests  to  the  invalid  emancipation  frou) 
fear  of  sickness,  and  to  the  sinner  deliver- 
ance from  his  passions.  .  .  .  The  book 
must  exert  a  healthy  influence  with 
church-members  and  pastors,  broken  down 
physically  and  wrecked  theologically. 
False  dogmas  in  the  past  result  in  false 
lives  in  the  future.  Pure  waters  flow 
from  pure  fountains;  and  the  purity  of 
such  streams  proves  the  excellence  of  their 
source.  There  are  no  brighter  streams 
than  her  perennial  thoughts,  which  flow 
for  the  heallii  of  the  nations.  .  .  Although 
Science  and  Health  is  in  its  30th  edition, 
there  are  millions  of  readei-s  not  yet  served. 
The  author  has  not  written  for  this  age 
alone.  The  book  must  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  cent  lilies  to  come,  whence 
one  can  draw  subject-matter  for  an  elo- 
quent sermon  or  a  stirring  essa}'.  It  will 
live  as  long  as  the  Bible  lives,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  literature. 
.  .  .  Our  author  emerges  from  communion 
with  the  Father  of  Mind  in  the  Holy  ol 
Holies,  where  she  hjid  waited,  with  'visiom 
and  faculty  divine,*  for  the  revelations  ot 
Divine  Science.  Then  she  mo  .uts  the 
world's  pulpit,  after  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  the  harmonious  raptures  of 
All-Mind.  This  melody  is  like  unto  iht. 
strains  colossal  Mcmnon  gave  fcjrtli,  h)- 
Aurora's  solicitation,  at  the  T\%{nff  of  the 
sun.  The  throb  of  inspiration  goes  forth 
vibrates  through  the  con^egatiou  of  iderA 
and  enwraps  us  in  celestial  repose.  What 
exhilaratins:  bliss,  mounting  in  circle  ubovo 
circle!  What  manifold  sublimity  of 
Divine  Intelligence'  Oh  thou  measureless 
and  majestic  Purity,  how  exhaustless  is 
Thy  perfection  1  how  ceaseless  TJiy  holi 
nessl  I^ameless  and  adorable  Truth,  ever 
remaining  secret  from  the  genesis  of  the 
world,  now  art  Tnou  come  into  the  light 
of  common  day!" 

Women  and  Politics. — A  New  York 
lady,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Weatmiiutej'  Seeiew,  a  paper 
upon  *  'American  People  and  their  Plomcs. ' ' 
The  following  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
passages  in  the  article: — 

"There  is  one  incomprehensible  lack  in 
the  minds  of  American  women — ^incom- 
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prehensible  even  to  Americans.  Brilliant 
women  in  America  should  certainly  under- 
stand, and  be  able  to  talk  well,  on  politi- 
cal subjects.  Political  instinct  should  be 
Ihcirs;  statecraft  would  be  mbre  honorable 
and  less  seldsli  diU  woman  advise;  but 
there  has  always  been  a  strange  drawing 
away  from  all  political  discussion  amongst 
the  l)est  and  most  influential  American 
women.  The  mixing  of  women  in  politi- 
cal matters  has  seemed  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  all  others  most  repugnant — that  of  un- 
sexing  tliemselves.  In  England  liow  differ- 
ent all  that  is.  The  Primrose  League  and 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  are  but 
the  outcropping  of  the  interest  in  the  polit- 
ical situation.  It  would  be  almost  safe  to 
say  that  no  well-bred  woman  in  England 
is  without  a  pronounced  political  bias, 
while  it  would  be  almost  imposible  to  find 
a  strong  partisan  for  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  party  amongst  the 
women  of  America.  *Jdeii,  and  not 
Measures,'  may  sometimes  interest  them; 
principles  rarely.  Since  the  dying  out  of 
the  a nti  slavery  agitation,  which  was  a 
moral,  and  not  a  political  issue,  the  inter- 
est of  American  women  in  politics  remains 
almost  inllnitesimal.  A  few  are  free- 
traders, because  they  would  rather  not 
pay  the  custom-house  duties  on  their 
dresses,  but  there  are  singularly  few  who 
care  for  the  question  as  a  great  political 
pnjblem.'* 

A  Family  Present  for  the  Qiteen. 
— We  find  in  the  London  Daily  JS'eica  a 
descrii^tion  of  a  family  present  made  to 
Queen  Victoria  by  her  numerous  lineal 
descendents: — 

"Thirty -four  children  and  grandchildren 
have  contributed  toward  it.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive piece  of  plate  in  gold,  silver,  and 
enamel,  the  whole  forming  a  large  table 
ornament  in  the  style  of  tne  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  principal 
centerpiece  of  the  ornament  consists  oi  a 
large  covered  vase  with  the  egg  pattern  on 
the  lid,  round  the  body,  andou  the  ped- 
estal. The  egg-shaped  ornament  is  ar- 
tistically cngiaved  wiUi  the  arms  of  the 
donors.  Two  large  medallions  of  massive 
eold,  one  with  a  portrait  in  relief  of  the 
Queen  in  the  year  1837,  and  the  other  in 
the  present  year,  occupy  the  center.  The 
lid  is  surmounted  with  the  crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  right  of  the 
vase  is  a  lion  rampant,  and  to  the  left  the 


unicorn  on  a  stand  representing  rocks 
overgrown  with  plants.  The  base  of  the 
vase  is  an  oval  silver  stand,  on  which  are  ' 
engraved  the  rose  of  England,  the  thistle 
of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
Tlie  front  of  the  ornament  bears  the  Royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  in  enamel,  and  the 
back  the  initials  of  the  Queen,  also  in 
enamel.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  are 
the  words — *To  onr  beloved  Mother  and 
Qrundmolher,  on  her  Anniversary,  185J7 
and  1887,  from  her  Children  and  Grand- 
children. 


f  > 


The  Queen's  Jubilee  C.\ke.— Months 
ago,  as  we  read  in  the  Frtll  Mall  Gazette, 
Messrs.  Ounter,  the  famous  pur  veyctrs,  asked 
permission  of  her  Majesty  to  present  her 
with  a  'Mubilee  Cake,"  on  the  groimd  that 
tlie  same  fiim  had  supplied  the  * 'Corona- 
tion Cake,"  fifty  years  ago.  This  triumph 
of  the  confectioner*s  art  is  thus  described: 

**A  special  stand  has  been  built  for  this 
giant  cake,  and  standing  on  a  splendid 
cloth  of  crimson  plush.  A  slice  of  the 
cake  which  is  shown  ur.der  a  glass  cover 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  actual 
cake,  which  is  now  almost  lost  under  the 
decorations,  which  are  exectited  after  the 
design  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tirm  "^ith 
truly  artistic  taste.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  Jubilee  cake  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  its  size  and  appearance. 
The  cake  is  about  9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence, 10  feet  high,  and  weighs,  without  the 
decorations,  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  The 
design  represents  the  crown,  guardeil  by 
lions,  surmounted  by  a  temple  bearing 
figures  of  Fame  and  Glory,  with  trumpets 
in  their  hands,  heralding  the  Jubilee  to.  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  These  again 
are  surmounted  by  temples  crowned  by  a 
winged  figure  of  Peace,  bearing  the  crown 
of  Empire;  the  panels  of  the  base,  em- 
broidered in  gold  on  white  satin,  and  each 
of  which  is  worth  three  guineas.  Iwar  the 
royal  monogram,  and  between  them  are 
figures  in  relief  representing  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Medallions  between  the 
lions  are  correct  portraits  in  relief  of  her 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  Marriage. 
1840  ;  of  her  Majesty  in  the  year  1867  (taken 
for  Canada);  of  her  Majesty  at  the  present 
time  as  Queen  and  Empress  of  India.  The 
other  medallions  bear  the  names  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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THE  BEAL  SIGNIPIOANOB  OF 

HAMLET. 

I  HAVE  an  iugenious  friend  whose 
iiitituiite  acqiuiiutiiijce  with  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  I  have  long 
learaed  to  admire.  Provoked  by 
some  recent  controversies,  1  lately 
repaired  to  him  for  counsel  and 
lighten  the  subject  with  which  tliis 
]»aper  is  about  to  deal.  I  found  him 
complaisant  "  They  areall  wrong," 
he  saiil,  **  these  critics,  and  would- 
be  critics,  of  the  master's  master- 
piece; they  are  short  of  ordinary 
insight.  Tiie  real  significance  of 
Hamlet  remains  to  be  expounded, 
and  is  yet  obvious  enough.  Tlie 
so-called  tragedy  is  no  tnigedy  at 
all,  it  is  a  travestie,  a  bur.esquej 
the  most  dexterous  travestie,  the 
hugest  burlesque  tiiat  the  world 
has  ever  seeu.  Shakespeare  de- 
libei*ately  set  himself  this  task  in 
writing  it,  and  he  succeeded  as  no 
one  but  he  would,  or  could,  suc- 
ceed . " 

El-ere  was  a  revelation  I  Eitlier  I 
had  quite  misjudge<l  this  gentle- 
min's  critical  powers  and  intellect, 
or  he  had  gone  stark  ma' I  on  his 
favorite  subject,  ami  there  was  an 
end  of  both.  A  third  supposition 
remained.  Could  he  possibly  have 
Rome  supposed  good  grounds  for  so 
extraordinary  a  fancy,  sufficient  to 
satisfv  himself,  if  no  one  else?  He 
assured  me  not  only  that  he  had, 
but  would  gladly  communicate 
them,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
do  so  in  this  wise  : — 

•*  Let  us  ttrst,"  said  he,"  consider 
the  story  of  Hamlet.  This  as  we 
have  it  in  the  original  {i.e  from  Saxo 
Grammaticus  through  Belleforest) 
is  a  reasonable  and  consistent  tale. 
Oorveodile  (Hamlet's  grandfather) 


dies,  leaving  two  sons,  Horvendile 
fHamlet's  father)  and  Feugou 
(Claudius),  the  former  married  to 
Geruth  (Gertrude),  daughter  of 
Boric,  King  of  Denmark.  This 
Geruth  is  debauched  by  Feugon, 
who  afterwards  publicly  slays  Hor- 
vendile at  a  banquet,  espouses  his 
widow,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne. 
Her  son  Hamlet,  the  rightful  heir, 
feigns  madness,  and  is  suspected  by 
the  usurper,  who  lays  several  snares 
to  put  his  sanity  to  the  proof. 
Among  others  he  seeks  to  involve 
him  in  an  intrigue  with  i\  lady  of 
the  court,  and  he  sets  a.  si>y  upon 
him  during  an  interview  with  his 
mother.  The  first  danger  Hamlet 
escapes,  owing  tothe  warning  of  a 
friend  and  the  honorable  behavior 
of  the  lady;  but  his  method  of  es- 
caping the  second  by  killing  the 
spy,  giv^es  the  sought  for  oi)portun- 
ity.  He  is  banished  to  England  (as 
in  the  play)  with  sealed  orders  to 
insure  his  destruction,  which  (as  iu 
the  play)  he  alters  into  others  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  hJs  at- 
tendants. Me  afterwards  marries 
the  English  King's  daughter,  re- 
turns home  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  celebrating  his  own  ob- 
sequies, defeats  and  slays  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  ascends  the 
throne. 

Here  we  have  a  comprehensible 
and  consistent  story,  consistent  not 
oidy  with  itself,  but  with  the  rude 
manners  of  those  primitiv^e  times. 
Out  of  such  a  suitable,  and  indeed 
admirable,  dramatic  subject  let  us 
see  what  Shakespeare  has  made. 
The  outline  of  the  plot  and  a  few 
of  the  principal  incidents  remain, 
but  with  so  happy  a  turn  of  ndicule 
given  to  tliem  as  to  imparl  an  in- 
finitely ludicrous  complexi«%u  to  the 
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whole.  A  vicious  brotlier  murders 
as  before  a  uoble  and  heroic  father 
but  how?  The  King  is  poisoned 
througii  the  earl 

*  Sleepiiiif  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  tlie  afternoon, 
Upon  luy  secure  liour  thy  uucle  stole 
With  juice  of  cu  sed  liebeuon  in  a  vial. 
And  ill  the  porche«  uf  my  eai'  did  pour 
The  leprous  distil  me  at'."' 

"  There  is  a  profound  nieiinintcin 
this  perversion.  The  poet  is  here 
sneering  at  the  vices  of  courts 
where  reputations  are  slain  every 
<lay  by  poison  intrmluced  through 
*  the  porches  of  the  ear.'  In  his 
own  unequiiUed  way  he  is  ])oking 
fun,  even  by  the  means  of  this  <4rave 
mutter  of  murder,  jit  the  backbiters 
and  slanderers  who  infest  ]>uh(ces, 
iind  possibly  with  some  concrete 
instiiuces  just  then  in  view.  No\v 
see  how  this  matter  is  made  known 
to  Hamlet  and  the  r«tributor3'  mo- 
tive introduced.  It  is  not  enough 
that  lie  should  suspect  his  uncle's 
crime,  though  not  of  course  the 
manner  of  it  ('O  my  prophetic  i^ouV), 
nor  hate  him  as  his  own  persecutor, 
and  the  seducer  of  his  mother; 
these  motives,  or  any  of  them, 
which  would  in  all  reason  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  revenge  in 
a  mere  tragedy,  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  in  a  tragedy  burlesqued. 
Accordingly'^  another  comical  ex- 
]»edient,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
story,  is  devised,  and  the  super- 
natural is  brought  ni)on  the  scene. 
The  embodied  spirit  of  tlie  deceased 
monarch  is  found  prowling  about 
the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  EU 
sinore,  and  is  forthwith  introduced 
to  Hamlet  by  his  friend  Horatio. 
From  this  veracious  shadow  ((dad 
in  *  complete  steel')  and  variously 


addressed  by  an  irreverent  son  as 
*old  mole,'  Hrue-penny,'  *  goblin 
damned,'  Hhis  fellow  in  the  cellar- 
age,' etc.,  the  remarkable  circnm- 
stauces  of  the  case  are  gleaned, 
and  in  response  to  its  subterranean 
bidding  the  vow  of  vengeance  is 
made.  To  rightly  ai>preciate  the 
significance  of  this  episode,  we 
must  reflect  on  its  wider  meaning. 
We  must  recall  the  nearly  univer- 
sal belief  in  ghosts  at  that  time; 
Che  gullibility  indeed  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  at  all  times  on  this  liead. 
What  an  opening  for  satire  here! 
The  whole  ghost  incident  is  indeed 
most  diverting,  and  the  more  so, 
that  certain  sage  and  potent  critics 
have  actually  proclaimed  it  quite 
seriously  as  typical,  as  ailbrding  a 
sort  of  key-note,  as  it  were,  to  the 
whole  piece.  Let  us  do  liUe\*ise. 
Marcel  1  us  and  Berimrdo,  having  en- 
countered the  ai)parition  before, are 
watching  for  it  again,  when 

[£uter  Gh09t.\ 
Mar.  Look  where  it  conies  again. 

Jier,     In  the  same  figure  Uke  the  king 

that's  dead. 
Mar,    Thou  art  a  scholar;  speak  to  it, 

Horatio. 

"Horatio  is  told  off  for  the  office 
of  spokesman  then,  not  because  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hamlet, 
not  because  he  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  late  lung's  appearance 
than  the  others,  for  they  all  recog- 
nize that  at  once,  nor  yet  because 
he  is  held  less  fearful  of  apparitions 
than  they— for  these  were  good  rea- 
sons -but  because  he  is  '  a  scholar  M 
Whiit  a  mine  of  fun  is  opened  out 
for  our  entertainment  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  single  adroit  wordl 
And  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
rich  parody  of   popular  supersti- 
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tions  that  succeeds,  smd  that  is 
couciftued  with  sustuiiied  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  first 
act.  We  imist  hastily  luiss  over  all 
this.  1  have  not  time,  for  instance, 
to  dwell  upon  lioratio\s  aduiiiable 
speech  in  mock  heroics  on  the 
ghosts  of  history,  full  of  the  finest 
HarcasMis.  llow  he  rants  of  '.stars 
with  trains  of  ^re  ixni\  dews  of  bloody* 
apropos  of  notlkjng  in  paLticuIar; 
of  a  certain  '  moist  star,'  too,  ^aick 
ahnost  to  doomsiUxy  with  eclipse;^ 
which  shouhl  be  an  exceedingly 
painful  and  ])ro1onged  illness  for 
even  a  dry  star,  and  how  much 
more  so  (we  are  to  calculate,  1  sup- 
pose) f«)r  a  wet  one.  How  for  the 
delectation  of  his  comx)auions  he 
relates  that 

'  ere  the  mi^^litiest  Julius  fell 
The  graTes  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheet- 
ed deaJ 
Did  squeax  and  yiboer  in  the  Boman  streets  '  ' 

*^All  these  are  side  lights  shed 
upon  the  main  action  of  the  piece 
to  show  it  up  in  its  proper  sub- 
stance. Bather  must  we  go  on  to 
the  curious  divergence  from  the 
original  in  the  love  portions  of  the 
ae.tion.  In  the  parent  tale,  30U  will 
remember,  a  worn  in  is  set  on  to 
tempt  Flamlet  to  disclose  himself; 
now,  he  is  the  tempter.  Not  indeed 
in  Ophelia's  eyes— who  is  naturally 
the  last  to  think  evil  of  her  lover — 
but  in  the  opinion  of  her  father, 
brother,  and  other  persons  about 
the  court:  notably  Guildenstern 
and  Rosencrautz,  who  are  so  much 
amused  at  his  deidaration  '  man 
tielights  not  me,  nor  woman  either'*'' 
(Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  This  is  a  very 
subtle  chafige  for  Shakesjieare's 
purpose,  anil  its  bearings  on  the 
general   conduct  of  the  burlesque 


are  manifold.  It  principally  con- 
cerns us  now  in  leading  up  to  that 
bitterest  sarcasm  of  all,  tliat  is  con- 
tained in  another  perversion  of  the 
original,  the  madness  and  suicide 
of  Ophelia.  It  is  uot  often,  indeed, 
that  the  gentle  Shakespeare  aUows 
himself  so  cruel  a  gibe  at  destiny, 
and  what  is  known  as  poetic  justice, 
as  here.  Hamlet,  the  tempter, 
feigns  madness,  and  is  afterwards 
slain  by  treifcchery;  Ophelia,  the 
tempted,  really  goes  m. id,  and  ends 
her  life  by  suicide.  Observe  how 
complete  the  involution  of  justice, 
complete  to  mockery  I  So  pathetic 
an  incident  was  i>erhai>s  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  burlesque, 
but  it  jars  on  one  nevertheless. 
There  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  poor 
Ophelia's  ravings,  and  it  is  only  af- 
ter deep  study  of  Shakespeare's 
meaning  thai  tone  is  quite  able  to  re- 
concile to  hi»  feelings  tliis'introduc- 
rion  01  a  genuuu,!;  i)ath^tic  element 
into  burlesque  at  all.  But  that  deep- 
er study  reveals  the  reason  for  it.  P- 
was  requisite  that  in  the  travestied 
catastrophe  i>oetic  justice  should 
be  outraged  in  aU  its  parts,  and  this 
could  not  be  so  completely  done  by 
ilisposing  of  Ophelia  in  any  other 
way. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
story  is  straying  ever  farther  and 
farther  from  the  original,  and  de- 
veloping ever  greater  absurdities, 
solemnly  presented  with  a  grave 
and  stately  humor  exquisite  in  its 
finish;  the  character  of  Polonius 
acting  as  chorus  to  the  ]>ioce  to  let 
the  light  in  ui)on  the  joke  every 
now  and  then.  In  this  character, 
as  is  well  known,  Shakespeare  has 
burlesqued  the  ]>rivy  councillor  of 
the  period,  and  in  a  special  manner 
Cecil.     We  pass  from  it  to  the  ceu- 
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dncing  the  climnx  of  absurd  par- 
ody. Poisoned  bowLs,  eiiveiioiued 
swords,  terrible  staf^^e  combats,  im- 
possible incidents  of  fence,  all  tlint 
we  laiigli  at  as  the  stalest  expedi- 
eiits  of  the  clumsiest  acting  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
stage  strewed  at  length  with  the 
coipses  of  pretty  nigh  all  the  re- 
nuiiuing  chief  actors  of  the  troupe — 
King, Qneen,  Laertes,  Hamlet!  Fi- 
nally Fort  in  bras  puts  in  an  wholly 
unlooked-lor  ai)]>earauce,  and  tells 
of  Uanilet  that  *  he  wus.likely  had  he 
been  put  on  to  have  i)roved  most 
royally; '  this  putting/  on  of  Mam- 
let  having  been  the  singl(3  sup- 
posed motive  of  the  tragedy  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  history  of  his 
failure  to]>rove  royally,  or  to  prove 
or  do  any  thing  at  all,  being,  in  fact, 
the  play  Itself.  Thus  is  ievery  prin- 
cii>le  of  justice,  probability,  and 
consistency  in  the  narrative  accu- 
rately inverted.  The  ghost  has  ap- 
peared from  regions  which  we  are 
told  no  ghost  ever  returns,  to 'incite 
liamlet  to  a  dcedwhich  he  fails  in 
4ifter  all;  for  ^the  revenge  which 
he  demands  is  not  obtained  but  by 
ihe  death  of  him  that  was  required 
.to  take  it,  *  and  it  is  on  his  own  ac- 
icount,  not  liis  father's,  that  he  kills 
the  King  at  last.  To  further  point 
the  moral,  Hamlet  himself  with  his 
latest  breath,  has  a  parting  shot  at 
the  criticsr: 

'Had  I  but  /iTne-raa  this  fell  sergeant  death 
Is  s  rict   in   his    iiriest — O,    I    could  teU 
yoo * 

he   says,    aiid    there    stops    dead. 


*  *•  Preface,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to 
the  Worn  8  of  the  English  Poets,"  by  Dr. 


Samuel  Joiinsoxu 


leaving  them  to  •  guess  the  rest 
themselves;  and  if  with  those  first 
\vord8  for  a  key%  and  after  such 
oceans  of  talk,  they  do  uot  guess 
it,  well,  the  fault  is  theirs,  it  cei'- 
tainly  is  not  his 

"Let  us  next  consider  the  per- 
sonality of  liamlet.  '  lie's  fat  and 
scant  of  breath;'  it  is  his  mother 
who  speaks,  lie  is  an  heroic  figure 
for  tragedy  I  True,  the  weak- 
minded  and  unfortunate  Oi>helia 
views  him  in'another  light.  }u  her 
eyes,  while  yet  undeceived  by 
hard  exi>erience,  he  possesses  *  the 
courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye, 
tongue,  sword,'  he  is 

'The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 

form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers.* 

"But  this  is  Shakespeare's  fine 
irony.  Events  of  course  prove  him 
all  the  op])osite.  For  his  courtier- 
like qualities,  instance  his  scenes 
with  Folonius,  Ophelia,  and  the 
Queen  respectively  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2; 
Act  iii.,  Sc.  1  andB),  where  his  de- 
meanor is  characterized  in  every 
case  by  brutal  rudeness.  For  his 
soldierly  qualities,  take  for  ex- 
ample his  adventure  with  the  pirate, 
when,  even  according  to  his  own 
account,  it  was  *  a  compelled  valor ' 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  ^  i)ut 
on.'  Is  it -not  somewhat  strange  too 
that  he  alone  of  all  tlie  crew  was 
made  a  prisoner?  and  also  was  so 
soon  at  large  again  ?  Of  his  schol- 
iu'ly  attainmeiits  tl^  -measure  is 
accurately  given  in  his  ea«y  over- 
throw in  argument  b.y  the  grave- 
diggers,  where  also  the  logical 
method  of  the  time  is  keenly  satir- 
ised. Hamlet  himself  indeed  shares 
none  of  these  illusions.  lie  calls 
himself  'a   muddy-mettled  rascal/ 
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*a  ro«»ne  and  peasant  slave.'  He 
iiistitates  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  Hercules  as  Uie  moat 
ridiculous  thing  he  can  imagine. 
His  very  first  soliloquy  is  si  weak 
Lnment  over  his  excessive  corpu- 
lence: 

•Oh  that  this  too,  too,  solid  flesh  would 
melt!* 

a  characteristic  feature  which  the 
giiost  fails  not  to  make  a  point  of 
too  in  its  stern  exhortation  to  him, 

•Duller  should'st  thou  be   than  the     fat 

weed,. 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  s  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.' 

"The  imputation  of  obesity  in- 
dee«l  is  made  to  cling  to  him  all 
through  the  |»lay,  as  that  of  drunk- 
enness Is  to  Claudius;  ♦  and  with  it 
is  united  cowardice,  as  with  the 
other  is  united  guile.  No  sooner 
has  the  ghost  left,  after  giving  him 
his  solemn  charge,  Mian  Hamlet  be- 
gins already  to  yield  to  fear; 

*  Hofd.  hoM  mv  heart, 
And  you  my  sinews  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  .^tiffly  up/ 

"But. a  moment  before  he  had 
professed  anxiety  *that  1  with  wings 
as  swift  as  meditation  or  the 
thoughts  of  lov«  may  swoo])  to  my 
revenge;'  but  that  was  before  he 
knew  what  wjis  to  be  demanded  of 
liim.f  Finally,  he  is  ready  to  blame 
Time,  Fate,  his  own  biith,  auy- 
thi ug  and  everything  that  has 
brought  him  into  danger: 


♦Burbage,  a  contemporaiy  of   Shakes- 
peare b,  always  played  Hamlet /a^, 

t  Compare  Gervlaus,    Bkakeipear  Ctmr 
mentariea. 


*  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  0  cursed  spite 
That  ever  1  was  born  ti  put  it  right. 

**It  is  useless  to  ascribe  such  con- 
duct as  this  to  a  merely  irresolute 
and  hesitating  disposition,  as  some 
ingenious  commentators  have  done.* 
Hamlet  shows  no  such  hesitation 
when  his  immediate  interests  are 
involved  and  his  own  pro])er  person 
safe  (as  in  his  dealings  with 
Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz); 
he  is  perfectly  false  and  unscrupu- 
lous at  all'times.  His  treatmentof 
Ophelia  is  the  very  type  of  calcu- 
lated baseness.  How  difterently 
does  he  act  towards  Laertes.  Him 
he  would  mollify,  for  he  can  de- 
fend himself;  but  for  her  there  is 
nothing  but  contumely.  How  ful- 
some is  the  following: 

*  Was't  Hamlet  wronged  Laertes?   Never 
Haiulet ; 

If  Hamlet  from  him«elf  be  ta'en  away, 
And  wh»n  hr's  not  h-mse  f  does  wrong 
Laertes, 

Then  Hamlet,  does  it  r  ot,  Hamlet  denit^s  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?    His  madness  ?' 


Compare  with  this: 


*My  pul*e  as  youi-s  doth  temperately  keep 
time,     .  r  ^        ^ 

And  makes  as  healthful  music ;  it  is  not 

madness, 
That  I  have  uttered  ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will    reword :    which 

madness 
Would  gambol  from.* 

"  But  then  that  latter  description 
of  himself  was  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  knew  he  could  insult  with  im- 
punity. In  one  case  only  does  he 
show  any  apparent  irresolution 
when  he  might  have  committed 
crime  safei^',  and  then  he  justifies 
himself  on  grounds  so  horrible,  as 

♦  For  instance,  Ooetlie  in  Wflhelm  Meia- 
ter;  and  after  him  a  host  of  imitators. 
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to  obviously  disclose  the  grimly 
sarcastic  tenor  of  tlie  incident.  It 
is  in  the  scene  where  the  King  is 
at  his  prayers,*  and  Hamlet  argues 
if  he  slew  him  thus  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  might  possibly  be  ex- 
tended to  him  in  iin  after  world. 
Therefore,  he  says, 

'  Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid 

hent ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  m  liis  fage, 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it ; 
Tlien  trip  him  up,  that  his  heels  may  kick 

at  Heaven 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and 

black 
As  liel',  whereto  it  gO'-s.' 

"  The  grentest  monsters  of  whom 
we  reti<l  in  history  have  been  con- 
tent to  confine  tiieir  cruelty  to  this 
world ;  to  what  inconceivable(qnite 
inconceivable)  depths  must  a  mind 
have  declined  before  it  could  thus 
project  its  hatred  into  that  which  is 
to  come  !  f 

"Is  it  likely  then  that  the  coarse 
and  contemptible  student  of  Wit- 
tenberg, more  deeply  stained  with 
crime  tiinn  even  the  King  himself 
(for  he  is  principal  and  accessory 
in  no  less  than  four  murders,  and 
a  suicide)  before  the  play  is  done; 
a  ba<l  son,  a  worse  lover,  and  a 
worst  friend;  tiiat  this  malignant 
figure  is  to  be  accepted  seriously  as 
one  of  Shakespeare's  heroes?  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  clear  that 


*  It  is  usual  to  leave  this  scene  out  in  re- 
pre  entation,  and  the  policy  jb  probably  a 
wise  one. 

•  t  Richar  Ison,  apologist  of  Hamlet, 
characterizes  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
this  occasion  as  of  **  savage  criormity." 
*EIssays  on  ti^ome  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 
matic Characters/ 


the  motive  of  the  character,  as  of 
the  whole  composition,  is  bur- 
lesque?—and  there  is  everything 
in  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
work  also  to  favor  this  view.  I 
]):iss  by  the  many  amusing  anncli- 
ronisnis  that  abound,  the  constant 
reference  to  current  events,  in  the 
truest  burlesque  spirit,  and  shjiU 
take  merely  one  or  two  of  the  best 
known  passages  as  instances  of 
verbal  humor.  The  first  is  almost 
of  necessity  the  so-called  and  mncli 
quoted  'Soliloquy  on  l>e;ith.'  Con- 
sider  without  prejudice  such  lines 
as  these: 

'Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble.' 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  That  one 
might  suffer  from  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  human  antagonists  is  com- 
prehensible enough,  but  *  outrage- 
ous fortune' isnot  usually  accoutred 
with  these  implements.  Besides, 
why  slings  and  arrows?  The  arrow 
is  tiie  projectile  shot  from  the  bow ; 
but  the  sling  is  the  projector,  not 
projectile.  It  should  have  been 
slings  and  bowsy  and  boUs  and  arrows^ 
if  meant  in  earnest,  and  doubtless 
would  so  have  beeii  if  so  meant. 
Again,  to  what  conceivable  advan- 
tiige  should  one  Hake  up  arms^ 
against  a  ^seaP  Is  it  not  the  last  thi  w^ 
that  any  one  would  be  likely  to  do  ? 
'  To  die— to  sleep — no  more.'  What 
on  earth  does  this  mean?  *Aye, 
there's  the  rub.'  Undoubtedlj,  jind 
an  uncommonly  hard  *rub'  the 
critics  have  found  it.  *The  whips 
and  scorns  of  time.'  This  is  clearly 
another  wilful  confusion  of  meta- 
phors* Time  might,  in  one  sense, 
be  provided  with  whips,  and  may 
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in  another  sense  be  provided  with 
sconis;  but  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  senses  Ciin  be  only  desij^^ned  to 
sng<i:est  inconjH'nity.  *  When  he 
himself  mij>:ht  his  qnietus  take  witli 
a  bare  bodkin.'  This  is,  I  take  it, 
the  intentionally  offered  ke.y  to  the 
wliole  address.  The  comical  intro- 
dnction  of  the  legal  terms,  and  the 
wholly  ridicnlous  suggestion  of 
looking  to  the  nursery  for  the 
weapon  of  destruction,  confer  on  it 
its  final  significance.*  Let  us  next 
coiisiiler  ILimlet's  letter  to  Ophelia. 
Is  it  not  conceived  in  the  broadest 
spirit  of  burlesque?  Detach  it  from 
the  context,  and  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  integral  i>ortion  of  a  *  sub- 
lime tragedy,'  and  surely  no  one 
van  even  attect  to  doubt  this  any 
longer.     Here  it  is  in  full: 

*To  the  celestial,  and  my  sours  idol,  the 
most  beautified  (sic)  Ophelia,  in  her  excel- 
lent white  bosom,  these, 

Doubt  thou  tlie  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  t  at  the  sun  doth  move; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
*  O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  num- 
bers.    I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans, 
but  that  I  love  thee  be  t,  Omost  best,  be- 
littve  it.     Adieu.     Thine  evermore,   most 
dear  laHv,  whilst  this  machine  Is  to  him, 
Hamlet.'' 

"Now  this  is  no  mere  travestie  of 
o^d^^lary  love  letters — though  it  is 
that  too:— its  mockery  is  deeper 
than  is  shown  upon  the  surface. 
The  obvious  sarcasm  is  in  the  ])rose, 
the  profounder  side  of  the  joke  is 
coiitaiued  in  the  verse.  In  Ham- 
let's day  of  course  it  was  believed 
that  the  stairs  were  fire  and  the  sun 
did  move;  as  to  the  present  hour  in 

*But  ha  1  not  my  friend  been  anticinated 
in  these  remarks?  See  Goldsmith,  Comp^fe 
Works:  Essay  on  "  Metaphor." 


the  language  of  poetry  they  are  and 
do.  '  But  not  in  Hamlet's  time,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  has  it  been  be- 
lieved that  truth  was  fiilschood. 
The  upshot  of  the  composition  then 
is  this:  Doubt  two  things  thnt  are 
self-evidently  true,  and  one  thing 
that  is  self-evidently  false,  but 
don't  doubt,  I  love;  that  is,  do  nt»t 
believe  any  such  folly!  Or  taking 
doubt. in  the  sense  of  ^believey*  in 
which  it  is  also  possible  to  nnder- 
stand  it,  and  correcting  by  moilern 
astronomy:  Believe  that  the  stars 
are  fire  (which  they  are  not),  Be- 
lieve that  the  sun  doth  move  (^which 
it  does  not).  Believe  truth  to  be  a 
liar  (which  it  is  not).  But  most  of 
all  believe,  I  love — which  of  course 
least  of  all  I  do  I  Tl^e  inference  is 
inevitable.  Is  tins  a  love-letter,  or 
a  love-letter  bnrlesquedf  One  more 
instance  and  1  have  done,  IJamlet 
is  challenging  Laertes  over  the 
grave  of  his  sister  to  give  some 
proof  of  affection  great  aitd  con- 
snming  as  his.  But  what  are  the 
tests  that  he  proposes?  They  are  • 
these; 

Ilam,     *Swoimds,  show  me  what  thou'lt     , 
do?  * 

Wo'ot  weep?  wo'ot  fi^ht?  wo'o  feast? 
wo'ot  tear  thyself  ? 

Wo'ot  drink  up  eisel  ?  eat  a  crocodile  f 

"Affection  measured  by  our  capa- 
cities for  assimilating  any  kind  of 
food  and  drink  is  surely  strange 
enough  ;*  but  when  it  comes  to 
crocodiles ! 

"We  have  thus  yuissed  hastily  in 
review  the  story  of  Hamlet,  the 
])erson  of  Hamlet,  the  action  and 
conduct  of  the  drama,  and  the  sen-* 
timents  and  language  of  the  actors; 
and  confining  ourselves  to  internal 
evidence  alouo,  have  i)eroeived  how/; 
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everything  proceeds  in  a  nicely 
inverted  or<ler  so  ns  to  i)rocure  the 
requisite  topaey-turvey-dam  of  tlie 
bigliest  form  of  burlesque.  The 
external  evidence  in  support  of  my 
contention  is  no  less  striking. 
Shakespeare,  itjis  well  known,  wjis 
passing  about  the  time  that  Hamlet 
was  written  througli  a  period  of 
deep  gtoom  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  just  lost  liis  only 
son,  whose  name  (Hamnet)  he  took 
sliglitly  altered  for  the  i>lay.  He 
had  achieved  the  hig^hest  tiieatri- 
cal  success  lie  was  ever  destined  to 
achieve,  ami  was  already  weary  of 
the  career  that  had  brou^fht  him 
such  reward.*  He  had  come  to  be 
attacked  with  violence  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  wliose  jealous 
virulence  had  s])oken  of  him  as  an 
'upstart  crow'  decked  in  borrowed 
])lnnia'^e,t  and  in  other  slighting 
ways.  That  mysterious  sorrow  that 
is  the  subject  of  so  many  of  the 
sonnets  had  overtaken  him,  and  his 
tenderly  sensitive  heart  h.id  apjia- 
rently  felt  those  *  ])an^i»s  of  despised 
li»ve'  which  in  this  same  i>lay  he 
enumerates  among  the  unbearable 
burdens  of  life.  The  Mark  woman' 
had  proved  untrue,  and  the  friend 
he  idolized  was  the  com])anion  of 
her  faithlessness.*  Other  signs 
and  aspects  of  the  times  could  not 
but  minister  to  his  despondency, 
and  to  the  growing  cynicism  which 
Hallam  notes  of  himatabopt  this 
period  J  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on 
her  death-bed,  and  had  left  no  com- 
petent successor.  The  stage  which 
he  and  his  compeers  had  elevated 
so  high  was  already  in  decline,  and 

»  Sonnets,  110,  111,  112.  etc. 

t  Greene's  A  Uroatsworth  of  Wit  (ltJ92). 

X  SonnetSj  144,  147,  and  others. 


the  public  taste  V4»ering  towards 
lower  forms  of  art.*  Penetrated 
with  the  full  sign ilica nee  of  these 
events,  the  ardor  of  the  early 
struggle  over,  the  energy  of  yontli 
no  longer  with  him,  the  family 
which  lie  had  hoped  to  found  not^ 
now  probable,  his  mistress  faithless, 
the  public  tickle,  his  friends  nn- 
kind,  what  wonder  that  he  yielded 
np  his  great  mind  for  a  time  to 
melancholy  and  dissatisfaction.  In 
such  a  mood  the  notion  of  a  great 
burlesque  of  all  that  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  human  life  with  which  he 
had  often  dealt  seriously  and  so 
well  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  him,  as  before  and  since  it  lias 
snggestetl  itself  to  others,  to  Rabe- 
lais and  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  to 
Swift  and  Sterne.  The  material 
was  ready  to  his  hand;  and,  as  his 
manner  was,  he  took  the  first  suita- 
ble kind  that  came.  Out  of  the 
ru<le  Scandinavian  tragedy  ho 
would  make  a  great  ]>hilosopliical 
burlesque.  In  that  work  the  pent- 
np  bitterness  of  his  heart  found 
vent,  and  in  ridiculing  through  the 
familiar  vehicle  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition the  weaknesses  and  struggles 
of  ideal  creatures  lie  sought  for 
himself  relief  from  renl  ])ain.  Bead 
it,  my  friend,  read  the  play,  again 
with  this  new  light  shed  into  its 
recesses,  an«l  come  and  tell  me  then 
that  you  know  more  of  William 
Shakespeare  thar  you  have  ever 
done  befor*"  •  noi  fear  to  have  to 
couple  wi'"  *  t  he  co  t'ession  that  you 
love  hiii:  aCss." — 2    npUBar, 


*  Introduction  to  the    ^teraturo  of  Eu- 
rope. 

\  Compare   Ulrici,   ShC'Jccsppare^a  Dra^ 
malic  Artf  book  ii.,  chap.  *'. 
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Kitchen  College!  Well,  why  not? 
We  luive  a  College  of  Music,  of  Sur- 
geoii8,  of  Physicians,  of  Preeei»tois; 
irliy  not  a  College  of  the  Kitchen  ? 
It  seems  a  little  ubsunl  at  first 
sight,  and  yet  the  only  absurdity  is 
that  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. For  many  years  the  servant 
grievance  lias  been  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  scarcity  and  inefficiency 
of  domestic  servants  have  been 
talked  about  till  we  are  almost  as 
weary  of  the  subject  as  of  our  in- 
capable cooks  and  housemaids,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 
to  remedy  the  evil;  there  has  been 
no  inii>rovement  except  in  wages, 
for  no  matter  how  incompetent  the 
servant  may  be,,  she  deniauds  and 
gets  high  wages,  and  gives  very 
general  dissatisfaction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  touch  here  on  the 
the  facilities  offered  of  late  years  by 
classes  and  schools  of  cookery — 
doubtless  servants  can  learn  much 
from  a  course  of  clever  practical 
lectures — but  I  would  venture  to 
pointoutthatinthemajority  of  cases 
the  persons  attending  the  classes  are 
not  servants,  but  ladies-  mistresses 
in  many  instances — who  go  with 
the  praisewortiiy  intention  of  learn- 
ing how  to  be  practical  cooks  by 
seeing  a  practised  in.structor  roll 
out  pastry,  or  bake  fancy  bread  in 
a  gas  stove^  and  then  go  liome  and 
attempt  to  teach  their  own  cooks; 
the  second-hand  instruction  fre- 
quently taking  a  negative  form, 
such  as,  "  Cook,  that's  not  the  way 
to  make  puff  pastry,  that  s  not  the 
way  to  make  a  custard,  or  truss  a 
chicken ;"  the  mistress  herself  hav- 
ing onl.v  a  very  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  is  the  way. 


However  much  good  the  schools 
and  cooking  classes  may  have  done, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  reached 
the  real  root  of  the  domestic  servant 
difficulty;  they  have  caused  no  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  servants 
as  a  class.  Servants  are  still  scarce 
ami  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is 
still  the  same  evident  distaste  for 
service  amongst  the  young  women 
of  the  working  classes  from  which 
we  naturally  exi)ect  to  draw  our 
supply.  Business  of  any  sort,  no 
matter  how  unhealthy,  precarious, 
fatiguing,  and  unremunerativc;  is 
preferred  to  domestic  service.  A 
girl  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
and  half  starve  rather  than  become 
a  housemaid  or  kitchen-maid,  with 
<;6od  food,  a  comfortable  home,  and 
comparatively  easy  work. 

Now  there  must  be  a  strong  rea- 
son for  this  very  widespresul  dislike 
for  service.  It  is  not  the  love  of 
personal  liberty  and  feeling  of 
independence.  No  working  woman 
in  the  world  has  less  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  comiort  than  the 
out-of-door  business  girl  in  London. 
She  has  to  serve  not  one  but  many 
masters,  her  work  gives  her  neither 
time  for  pleasure  nor  means  of 
enjoyment  ;  her  life  is  one  long 
round  of  toil,  the  only  variation 
being  from  seams  to  button-holes, 
from  buttonholes  to  seams,  yet  she 
clings  to  "business''  with  the 
strongest  tenacity  I  W^liy  ?  In  the 
first  place  she  thinks  it  respectable; 
"business"  is*  such  a  delightfully 
vague  term.  It  may  mean  any- 
thing. But  "  serviced"  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  "Only  a  servant '^  is  con- 
sidered the  most  contemptuous 
designation.  To  an  uneducated  and 
untrained  girl  the  rules  and  rega 
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lations  of  service  seem  very  rigid. 
Service  entails  iieatuesSy  onler, 
politeness,  imlustrj-,  triitli,  hon- 
esty, morality;  in  short,  all  the 
qnal ideations  that  go  tp  forni  a  good 
\vomau  and  a  good  citizen  ;  and 
wliere,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  ai-e 
young  women  to  acquire  all  tliose 
good  qualities  before  going  to  ser 
vice  ?  Fsiiling  in  them  they  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  emidoyer, 
and  hence  the  everlasting  com- 
plaints. I^esides  considering  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  servnnt,  girls  have 
an  idea  that  in  domestic  service 
there  is  no  chance  of  "  getting  on," 
whilo  "  business "  of  any  sort  is 
full  of  possibilities;  and  a  third  and 
prevalent  objection  is  that  they  lose 
opportunity  of  bettering  themselves 
by  marrijige,  their  i)rospects  are 
limited  strictly  to  their  owu  class. 
Those  are  the  weightiest  objections 
young  women  have  to  service,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  not 
entirely  unfounded.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  much  done  of  late 
years  to  help  servants,  both  physi- 
cally and  morally,  but  I  urn  not 
aware  that  anything  has  been 
attempted  from  a  sociological  point 
of  view;  their  ])osition  is  in  many 
respects  worse  than  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Then,  though  a 
servant  wns  ill-paid  and  more  fre- 
quently not  i)aid  at  all,  there  were 
compei^sations,  there-  existed  a 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  between 
master  and  miin,  mistress  and  maid; 
there  was  kindly  feeling,  interest, 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  fidelity 
on  the  other,  the  serv.int  was  not 
unfrequently  the  counsellor,  and 
very  generally  the  companion  of 
the  muster,  and  took  a  keen  ])er- 
Boual  interest  in  all  his  affairs. 
iTow  there  is  mistrust  and  suspi- 


cion on  both  sides;  the  maid  thinks 
the  mistress  makes  it  the  pnstime 
of  her  idle  moments  to  worry  and 
find  fault  with  her,  while  the  mis- 
tress believes  the  m»iid's  chief 
pleasure  in  life  is  to  cross  and 
annoy  her ;  both  misunderstand 
each  other,  and  the  result  is  mutual 
discomfort.  Without  exactly  wish- 
ing to  recall  the  days  of  Caleb 
Balderstone,  one  cannot  help  desir- 
ing a  better  feeling  between  per- 
sons who  have  to  live  in  sui  h  vrry 
close  contact  as  mistresses  and  ser- 
vants. In  no  other  calling  whereby 
a  woman  earns  her  bread  is  she 
brought  into  such  strictly  personal 
relations  with  her  em])Ioyer  as  in 
service  ;  under  no  other  circum- 
stances is  an  employer  bound  tQ  be 
so  careful  in  investigating  the 
character  of  the  person  employ ed^ 
Our  children,  at  the  most  tender  and 
impressionable  age,  are  left  almost 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  servants; 
our  food,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
health  and  hap])incss  of  our  lives 
depend,  is  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
We  entrust  them  with  everything 
we  value  mo^5t,  with  no  better  guar, 
antee.of  their  -f'jiency  than  the 
word  or  the  letter  of  ?i  complete 
stranger.  In  short,  we  "oect  a 
great  deal  from  our  servants,  stud 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  Wliat  do  we 
give  in  return,  what  have  we  ever 
done  for  a  class  on  whom  we  are  so 
dependent,  what  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  the  tone  of  service, 
what  inducements  are  offered  t(» 
respectable  young  women  to  enter 
tlie  ranks?  None,  or  compara- 
tively none  I  High  wagesdo  not 
prove  a  sufficient  attraction;  in  no 
case  is  the  remuneration  high 
enough  to  secure  a  competence  for 
old  age  without  manyi  many  yearn 
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ma<ley  no  specinl  adviintiiges  even 
tfi  be  gaiued  by  special  skill  or  in- 
tegrity. An  extruvagiint,  ineffi- 
cient Ci^ok  gets  as  well  p:ii<l  as  a 
capable,  econonjical  one,  speciiiily 
among  tlie  middle  classes,  who  can- 
not aSbrd  to  pay  for  the  very  best 
service. 

Most  peoi)le  will  admit  that  aver- 
age serv^ants  of  late  years  have 
deteriorated,  partly'  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  an 
inferior  class,  nnd  partly  because 
in  the  terrible  miircli  of  mind  of  the 
last  twenty  years  they  have  been 
left  behind,  their  position  as  a  class 
absolutely  ignored;  though  their 
failings  are  ever  before  us,  nothing 
lias  been  done  f(»r  their  improve- 
ment. In  one  respect  the  middle 
classes  are  unfortunate,  they  hnve 
to  suffer  for  the  f.nilts  of  the  ui)[)er 
classes;  the  kitchen-maid  of  Bel- 
grave  Square  becomes  very  often 
the  cook  of  a  less  aristocratic 
neighborhood,  and  the  w;iste  and 
extravagance  permitted  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  rich  man  is  ruinous 
ill  the  professional  man's  semi- 
detached villa,  and  the  cook  gets 
blamed  for  what  after  all  is  only 
the  result  of  imi)roper  training. 
Ill  short,  at  the  present  time  ser- 
vants are  either  badly  trained  or 
not  trained  at  all,  and  therefore  we 
want  a  KitcluMi  College. 

In  other  words,  we  want  a  thor- 
on;,^hly  organizetl  and  recognized 
centre,  school,  college— the  name  is 
immaterial  —  where  servants  can 
study  and  pass  such  an  examinaticm 
and  gain  such  a  certificate  as  will 
be  a  proof  of  skill  and  competence 
not  only  in  one  special  department, 
but  of  general  capacity  an<l  respect- 
ability; that  qualitications  should 


tliut  the  institution  should  be  so 
managed  that  a  woman  would  feel 
as  proud  of  a  degree  from  the 
"College  for  Domestic  Servants"  as 
from  any  other  college  o[)en  to 
women.  Cooks,  housemaids,  parlor- 
maids, and  nurses  have  all  well- 
defined  duties,  and  a  competitive 
examination  is  the  best  method  of 
testing  their  skill.  A  uurse  fre- 
quently knows  less  about  childiien 
than  any  other  living  creature ; 
she  li:is  the  haziest  ideas  about 
draughts,  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt for  ventilation,  and  firmly 
believes  a  baby  never  cries  unless 
it  is  hungry,  and  forthwith  gives 
the  inevital)le  bottle,  frustrating 
nature's  ettbrts  to  exercise  and 
expand  the  lungs.  A  general  ser- 
vant who  csin  cook  tolerably. and 
knows  a  little  about  house wor!;  is 
the  exception;  as  a  rule,  she  is 
deplorably  ignorant  of  both.  Up 
to  the  present  a  good  character  hns 
been  tlie  only  guarantee  of  effi- 
ciency, but  It  is  clear  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  infallible  test;  a  .servant 
that  one  mistress  may  have  thought 
satisfactory  may  ])rove  quite  the 
reverse  to  another,  lint  a  tniined 
and  certified  servant,  who  knows 
her  work  and  does  it,  would  be  in 
a  i)osition  to  ignore  fault-finding,  or, 
still  more  satisfactory,  not  deserve 
it,  she  would  be  less  liable  to  dis- 
missal forimsiginary  fnults,  and  she 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent of  "chanicters."  As  it  is, 
the  domestic  servniit  is  a  sort  of 
shuttlecock  tossed  from  one  mis- 
tress to  another,  leaving  a  difterent 
im[)ression  on  the  mind  of  each.  In 
short,  the  servant  has  no  stnnding, 
no  ideul  of  excellence,  no  ambition; 
her  life  is  monotonous  and  ofteii 
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sordid  in  its  details,  lier  mental  aud 
social  condition  are  botli  uucared 
for.  Surely  this  oii^lit  not  to  be, 
and  the  wives,  motiiers,  and  daugh- 
ters of  England  ^should  consider  it. 
We  live  with  our  servants  as  it'  tliey 
were  aliens,  and  then  wonder  they 
do  not  serve  us  witli  love  and  grati 
tude. 

It  may  be  objected  that  training, 
general  education,  and  the  granting 
of  degrees,  would  make  a  class 
already  difficult  to  deal  with  still 
more  so,  and  that  servants  would 
consider  themselves  the  equals  of 
their  employers.  1  think  the  effect 
would  bejust  the  reverse;  a  sensible 
an<l  liberal  education  would  teach 
women  not  only  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  but  what  is  due  to 
others;  and  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence that  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  gives  to  every 
worker  in  every  craft  wonld  make 
servants  much  less  suspicious  and 
less  resentful.  Honest  service  with- 
out servility,  cheerful  politeness 
without  undue  familiarity,  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  ami  truth,  are  what 
we  most  desire  in  onr  domestics; 
and  without  education  and  training 
how  can  we  reasonably  hope  to  get 
them?  It  may  be  argued  against 
this  college  scheme,  that  the  effort 
made  years  ago  to  induce  better- 
class  women  to  enter  servitude 
under  the  name  of  "lady-helj)s" 
proved  a  failure.  A  little  retiee- 
tion  would  have  showu  that  it 
could  not  have  proved  anything 
else.  The  lady-help  was  an  artiti 
cial  growth,  and  could  not  possibly 
meet  a  real  want.  .  We  do  not  want 
ladies  to  become  servants,  neither 
their  habits  nor  instincts  tit  them 
for  the  occupation ;  pride  and  i)reju- 
dice,  sensitiveness,  and  1  might  add 


ignorance,  are  bad  foundations;  bnt 
it  may  not  be  too  Utopian  to  hope 
that  servants  may  become  more  like 
ladies,  or  at  least  that  the  ignorant, 
slip-shod,  sullen  **  slavey  *'  who 
works  without  hope,  and  idles  with- 
out enjoyment,  may  <lisap])ear  from 
amongst  us,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  domestic  servant 
can  hear  herself  s])oken  of  as  such, 
if  not  with  honest  pride,  at  least 
without  shame  or  discontent. 

Tiierefore  we  want  a  Kitchen 
College  for  women,  not  a  school  of 
cookery  or  a  conglomeration  of  nn- 
organized  "classes,"  but  a  school 
of  everything  a  servant  ought  to 
know;  a  school  or  college  with  ex- 
hibitions and  scholarships  and  di- 
plomas,  with  clever  lecturers,  and 
clear,  simple  text-books,  and  fees 
that  will  come  within  the  means  of 
women  w^ho  have  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread. 

The  starting  and  conducting  of 
such  a  college  ought  to  be  woman's 
work;  women  suffer  most  from  the 
ministrations  of  inefficient  ser- 
vants, wn>men  benefit  most  by  the 
attention  of  good  ones;  and  1  have 
no  doubt  that  theie  are  in  England 
women  enough— generous,  warm- 
hearted, thoughtful  women  —  to 
found  such  an  institution;  women 
enough,  from  the  very  highest  la.dy 
in  the  land,  down  to  the  i^oorest 
mother  of  a  family,  waited  on  by 
a  nameless  little  mai«l-of-all.\vork 
from  St  Luke's,  to  stretch  out  a 
helping  hand  to  their  sisters  in  ser- 
vice, and  give  them  what  every 
woman  has  a  right  to,  the  means  of 
imi)roving  their  social  stan<ling. 

One  word  more.  Kitchen  College 
must  be  no  charity.  To  make  it 
a  success,  it  must  be  as  much  a  na- 
I  tioual  institution  as  the  University 
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of  Oxfonl;  its  degrees,  certificates, 
and  prizes  must  be  worked  for, 
foiigiit  for,  aiid  won,  by  the  most 
deserving,  not  us  nn  **  im])erfect 
f\xvor,  but  .1  perfect  right."  — 
Harriette  Brooke  Davis,  la  The 

Nineteenth  Century. 


SALVATION  BY  TORTUEE  AT 
KAIRWAN. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I  found  my- 
self ill  Tunis.   At  no  time  in  recent 
history  a  very  intereisting  place,  it . 
has,  since   the  French  usiirpatiou 
of  1881,  lost  what  little  character- 
istic    individuality    it    then    pos- 
sessed.     The    Bey  is  a   harmless 
])uppet.    His  palace,  which  visitors 
flock  to  see,  is  very  much  like  gilt 
giiigerbreatl,  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  gilding  rubbed  oif.      The    ba- 
zaars are  inferior  to  those  of  Gou- 
stantinople,  Damascus,  and  Cairo; 
and  the  town,  once  so  fa'mous  for 
its    nnblemished   Orientalism,    hiis 
blossomed  into    the  lawdry  splen 
dor  of  boulevards,  caf^s,  and  four- 
storied  hotels.     I  knew,  however, 
from   the  map,  that  Kairwan    was 
situated  only   about  one  hundred 
miles  to  the   south;  and  Kairwan 
was  a  place  th<it  had  alw^iys  exer- 
cised over  my  mind  a  sort  of  myotic 
fascination.    There  w^ia  something 
very  dramatic  and  inspiring  iu  the 
story   of  this   wonderful  cify,  the 
capitiil  of  ji  great  conqueror  twelve 
centuries  ago,  the  metro])olis  of  a 
mighry   empire,  the   shrine   of  an 
imposing  religion,  and  the  refuge 
of  both*  religion  jind  empire  when 
Earope    had    driven    them    forth. 
Even  in  its  long  decline  Kairwan 
bad    l)een   the   rallying-point    and 
haunt  of  pilgrimage,. the  last  rest- 


ing-place to  the  dead,  for  the  thou- 
sand tribes  that  profess  the  laith 
of  the  Prophet  from  the  Pillars  oi 
Hercules  to  the  Nile.  For  twelve 
hundred  years  inviolate  -its  sanct' 
uaries  undefiled  by  foot  of  Chris- 
tian or  of  Jew — at  length  the  brave 
old  city  had  yielded  up  its  secrets  to 
the  wanton  lust  for  martial  nggnin- 
dizement  of  a  brand-new  European 
republic;  and  the  grci^  Mosque  of 
Okbar,  and  the  tomb-chamber  of 
Sidi  Sahab,  the  companion  of  the 
Prophet,  had  been  desecrated  by 
the  vulgar  feet  of  the  Zouaves  of 
France.  And  yet,  even  in  her  des- 
olation, ravished  and  fonorn,  she 
still  retained  the  imperishable  halo 
of  sanctity  with  which  centurie;\ 
had  adorned  her  brow.  Though 
the  enemy  was  within  her  gates, 
she  was  his  superior  by  reason  of  a 
majesty  which  none  could  gainsny. 
Kairwan  still  appealed  to  tiie  im« 
agination  with  resistless  persua< 
siveness  of  accent;  and  to  Kairwan, 
accordingly,  I  determined  that  I 
would  go  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
leaving  Tunis  behind  me. 

There  are  two  ways  of 'making 
the  journey  from  Tunis— the  one 
running  inland  by  Zaghouan,  a 
tedious  and  inhospitiible  route,  a 
hundred  miles  long,  and  occupying 
two  days;  the  other  by  sea  toSuKsi, 
and  thence  across  tlie  desert  to 
Kairwan^  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles.  A  guide  proffered  me  his 
services  for  the  former  trip  at  a 
cost,  .in  addition  to  all  expenses 
l)aid,  of  a  hundred  frsincs;  but  as 
m^V  estimat^e  of  his  iwobnble  servicer 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  we 
failed  to  come  to  terms,  and  I  de- 
cided upon  taking  the  more  circuit- 
ous route  by  Susa  alone.  Twelve 
hours    in     a    French     steamboat 
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broil i^^lit  me  at  dawn  on  a  brillinnt 
morning  to  Susa,  which  lay  in  its 
glittering  garb  of  whitewash — 
houseSyWalls^and  roofs  all  drenched 
an<l  crusted  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated au<l  blinding  hue — look- 
ing like  some  great  sea-mew  preen- 
ing its  snowy  plumage  on  the  shore. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  courteous 
Maltese  gentleman,  who  was  trad- 
ing in  the  place,  I  engaged  a  car- 
riage and  four  (saddle-horses  were 
unknown)  for  the  journey  to  Kair- 
wan.  It  was  not  an  equij)age  which 
would  have  provoked  envy;  how- 
ever, it  did*  very  well  for  the  pur 
pose ;  the  animals  covered  the 
thirty -six  miles  in  the  respectable 
time  of  six  hours;  and  the  some- 
what barbaric  and  inelegant  struc- 
ture of  the  vehicle  was,  I  found, 
only  too  successfully  adapted  to 
resist  the  excruciating  inequalities 
of  the  road. 

The  road  on  leaving  Snsa  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  kasbah  or  citadel, 
and  then  struck  westwards  over  the 
almost  Jevel  expanse.  I  have 
called  it  a  "  road,"  but  it  is  only  by 
an  abuse  of  terms  that  it  can  be  so 
designated,  for  it  is  merely  a  broad 
track  which  straggles  at  random 
across  the  desert,  plunging  gaily 
over  dried-up  ditches  and  water- 
courses, beaten  hard  by  the  hoofs 
of  camels  and  horses,  and  worn  into 
agonizing  ruts  by  the  wheels  of 
wagons.  It  traverses  first  a  belt 
of  olive- orchards— many  of  the 
trunks  as  wizened  and  gnarled  as 
the  veterans  of  Gethsemane  or 
the  Academe — next  a  district  grow- 
wig  barley  and  esparto  grass,  past 
the  great  marsh  of  Sidi  El  Hani, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose 
Biune  it  bears,  and  flnaily  loses  it- 


self in  the  arid  and  herbless  desert 
which  is  the  threshold  of  the 
mighty  Sahara. 

l^or  miles  before  reaching  my 
destination  I  had  seen  outlined 
against  the  purple  of  the  remote 
hills  a  white  Btreak,  from  the  end 
of  which  sprang  up  a  lofty  tower. 
In  the  intense  and  ]>alpitating  heat 
this  line  appeared  to  quiver  above 
the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time 
lost  all  semblance  of  reality,  but 
as  we  drew  nearer  it  gained  f<»nn 
and  distinctness,  and  was  soon  dis- 
cernible as  the  whitewashed  and 
battleraented  wall  of  a  purely  Ori- 
ental  city.  Above  its  crenelated 
summit  gleamed  a  hundred  mina- 
rets and  cupolas  iind  domes.  The 
tall  tower  was  the  minaret  of  the 
Mosque  of  Ok  bar.  We  had  reached 
the  **-  navel  of  the  earth  "  to  the 
devout  Mussulman  of  Africa. 

As  I  api)roached  the  city  walls  I 
could  see  that  something  unusual 
was  occurring.  The  mounds  out- 
side, which  mark  the  ruins  of  van- 
ished suburbs,  were  crowded  witli 
picturesque  groups  of  natives^ 
while  in  the  plain  below  were  gath- 
ered several  hundred  turbaned 
cavaliers  in  gorgeous  accoutre- 
ments and  with  streaming  robes  of 
whit^;  some  of  them  motionless  and 
in  serried  formation;  others  dash- 
ing furiously  to  and  fro,  brandish- 
ing their  weapons,  and  with  the 
sharp  i)ointsof  their  cruel  shovel- 
stirrups  making  the  beasts  tlie.v  be- 
strode execute  wild  curvets.  1  was 
informed  that  they  were  the  sheikhs 
and  warriors  of  the  various  Bedouin 
tribes,who  were  now  in  nomin;d  sub- 
jection to  the  French,  and  who  had 
been  summoned  fiom  far  and  near 
to  do  honor  to  the  general.  On  the 
walls  of  the  town,  daubed  in  hng6 
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characters upoirtbe  stiiriug i)laster, 
I  reuil  the  words — last  insult  to  tbe 
defenceless  old  fortress — Boule- 
vard BouLANGER.  The  general 
was  evidently  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
A  little  later  he  himself  arrived, 
with  a  glittering  staff,  mounted  a 
fine  horse  :it  a  short  distance  from 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and 
presently  reviewed  the  native 
cavalry,  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
highly  laudatory  si)eech,  the  pith 
of  which  was  that  they  were  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  next  to 
the  French. 

Prior  to  1881  no  Christian  had 
ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
a  Kairwanese  mosque.  When,  how- 
ever, the  city  capitulated  without 
resistance  to  the  French  in  October, 
1881,  ;ind  was  occupied  by  their 
troops,  many  persons  profited  by 
the  early  license  of  victory  to  visit 
the  hitherto  inviolate  shrines. 
Since  then  the  permission  has  been 
wisel.f  curtailed  by  the  French, 
with  whose  capacity  for  assimila- 
tion with  the  natives  I  was  through- 
out my  visit  most  agreeably  im- 
pressed, altbrding  as  it  did  such  a 
contrast  to  the  contemptuous  in- 
flexibility of  the  British  soldier, 
under  similar  conditions.  And  my 
hosts,  certain  Maltese  who  su[>i)lied 
the  Frencli  army  with  forage  and 
expt>rted  kalfa  to  England,  informed 
me  thjit  le.ive  was  now  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain.  As  they  were  very 
mach  afraid  of  losing  their  own 
eonti^act  and  dared  not  ai)proach 
the  General  on  my  behalf,  1  called 
myseli^  and  was  civilly  presented 
with  the  requisite  order.  Armed 
with  this  talismanic  document,  I 
visited  the  great  Mosqne  of  Ok  bar 
and  passed  through  the  carve n 
doors  into  the  vast  and  darkened 


liwan^  or  prayer-chamber,  with  its 
two  hundred  interior  columns  and 
its  forests  of  diverging  aisles — a 
faint  adumbration  of  tlie  greater 
glories  of  Cordova— and  stood  in 
the  mihraby  or  prayer-niche,  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  kibla 
points  the  worshiper's  eye  and 
guides  his  thoughts  to  the  still 
more  sacred  East.  I  climbed  the 
trij)le  tower  wlience  every  morning 
and  evening  is  waved  the  blood-red 
flag  that  calls  the  faithful  to  i)rayer, 
and  from  which  is  seen  stretched 
out  below  the  panorama  of  the 
seven-sided  city  with  its  countless 
cupolas  and  towers,  its  intri.cate 
alleys  and  terraced  walls,  to  where 
beyond  the  gates  extend  the  scat- 
tered suburbs  and  the  decaying 
cemeteries  of  the  dead.  I  saw  the 
hallowed  well  of  Kefayat^  or  plenty, 
the  waters  of  which  cohimunicace 
by  subterranean  channels  with 
those  of  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca,  as  is 
conclusively  jiroved  by  the  fact 
that  the  drinking-cup  of  a  pious 
pilgrim  dropped  into  the  Meccau 
fount  reappeared  floating  on  the 
surface  of  Kairwan. 

1  saw  too  the  mosque  of  the  most 
recent  maralwut,  or  saint — the  word 
isin  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  Oriental 
synonym  for  imposter— Si<li  Emir 
Abadah,  who  flourished  only  thirty 
years  ago,  and  who  had  siicli  an  in- 
fluence over  the  then  reigning  Bey 
that  he  persuaded  him  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  seven-domed  mosque 
that  was  to  contain  bis  remains  after 
death,  and  who  was  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  natives  that  four 
huge  modern  anchors,  which  repose 
in  a  courtyjird  outside,  and  which 
he  transported  with  infinite  difii- 
culty  across  the  desert  from  the 
sea-coast  near  Tunis,  are  still  be- 
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lieved  by  tbem;  in  deference  to  tbe 
boly  mail's  expluHtttioii,  to  be  those 
wbicb  moored  tbe  Ark  of  Noah, 
after  its  long  wanderings,  to  tbe 
soil  of  Ararat. 

Lastly,  1  came  to  the  particularly 
sacred  shrine  ot'Sadi  Sahab,  or  8idi 
EP  Owail),  "  My  Lord  the  Compan- 
ion," a  disciple  of  Mahomet  himself, 
who,    dying    at    Kairwan     in    the 
seventh  century,  and    leaving  in- 
structions that   he  should   be  in- 
terred   with   three  hairs  from  his 
master's    beard,  which   be   always 
carried  in  a  pouch,  upon  his  breast, 
has  been  appropriately  transformed 
by  local  trailition  into  the  barber 
of  the  Prophet.  This  mosque,  which 
is,  if  possil')le,  of  even  greater  sanc- 
tity than  that  of  Okbar,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  entering.     The  custo- 
dian, an  acidand  sulky  Mo-^lem,  was 
strenuous  in  protest  and  fertile  in 
excuse.    The  terms    of   my   order 
stated  that  I  was  to  be  admitted  to 
all  or  any  of  the  mosques  of  Kair- 
wan.    This,  he  delared,  was  not  a 
mosque    but    a  zaonia  or  college; 
such  an  institution  being,  indeed, 
attached  t^  the  premises.    When  1 
scornfully  overruled  his  objection, 
he    was   swift   as    lightning    with 
another.    The  words  of  the  order  re- 
ferred, he  said,  to  mosques  in  Kair- 
wan; this  was  outside  the  walls.    I 
was  obliged  to  put  it  very  plainly 
to   the   cunning  zealot  whether  he 
would  i)refer  to  admit  me,  with  the 
]>rospect  of  a  backsheesh,  or  com- 
pel me  to  return  at  once  and' report 
his    insubordination    to    the    com- 
mander.    Whether  it  was  the  bribe 
or  the  menace  that  juevailed  1  do 
not  know;   anyhow,  I   gained    my 
object,  and  was  conducted  through 
courts    embellished    with     marble 
pillars   and    sparkling    Saracenic 


tiles  to  the  recess  where  stands  the 
sacred  sepulchre,  fenced  round  with 
a  grating  of  bronze,  and  covered 
with  a  pall  of  black  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  Arabic  inscriptions 
in  silver,  while  above  depend  thir- 
teen silken  banners,  ofterings  of 
devotion  from  successive  beys. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  which 
was  the  main  incident  of  my  stay 
in   Kairwan.     One  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  place  is  the  number 
of  zaonias,  or  colleges  of  religions 
orders,  which  there  exist.    Of  these 
fraternities,    which    have    each    a 
sei»arate  discipline  and  ritual,  and 
number  many   thousand   members, 
with  corresponding  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mussulman  world,  the 
most  famous  are  those  of  the  Zadria, 
Tijania,    and    Ajssaonia;    and    of 
these  three  by  far  the  most  rennuk- 
able  is  the  last.    This  sect  of  der- 
vishes was  founded   by  one    Ma- 
Jiomet  Ibn  Aissa,  a  celebrated  mar- 
about  of  Mequinez,  in  Moroci^i;  and 
bis    disciples,   who  are    scattered 
through    all   the    principal    coast- 
towns   of   North    Africa,   but    are 
especially   congregated  at  Mequi- 
nez  and' Kairwan,  perpetuate   his 
teaching,  and  open  to  themselves 
the  gates  of  hea.vea.by  self-mutila- 
tion  when  in  a  state  of  religious 
ecstasy  or  trance.    Aware  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  this  sect 
at  Kairwan,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
witness  one  of  their  zikrSf  or  ser- 
vices,  and  to  form  my  own  opinion. 
Unluckily,  it  appeared  that  I  had 
just  missed  their  weekly  ceremo- 
nial, which  had  been  heUl  on   the 
very  evening  before  I  arrived.    A 
happy  thought  of  one  of  my  Mal- 
tese friends  enabled  n>o  to  rectify 
this  mischance,  and  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity. 
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In  the  morning  as  we  were  walk- 
ing through  the  bfiziiars  one  of  these 
gentlemen  introduced  me  to  the 
Native  Governor  of  the  cit.v  as  the 
sou  of  General  Bouhinger.  Though 
the  general  was  a  \oung-looking 
man,  such  a  connection  w;is  in  re- 
spect of  years  jnst  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  Moreover 
our  arrivals  in  the  town  had  coin- 
cided, and  1  had  been  seen  in  his 
company.  Good  or  bad,  tiie  idea 
was  greedily  swallowed  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernor; burning  to  testify  his  loy- 
al tv,  lie  overwhelmed  n)e  with  oro- 
fuse  *courtesi0S,  translated  as  the 
day  wore  on  int>o  frequent  cups  of 
coffee  and  many  cigarettes. 

The  success,  h4)wever,  of  the  ex- 
periment as  regards  my  identity 
supplied  the  very  maichinery  which 
was  wanted  for  negotiating  a  i>er- 
forniance  of  the  Aissaouia.  WJiat 
could  be  more  creditable  and  natu- 
ral than  that  the  son  of  the  French 
general  should  wisli  to  see  the  most 
distinctive  spectacle  of  Kairwan? 
Sucli  a  petition  might  even  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  semi-official  compli- 
ment to  tiie  Moslem  faith. 

When  the  appointed  hour  ar- 
rived, I  prese«ited  myself  at  the 
moscpie,  which  is  situated  outside 
tiie  city  walls,  not  far  from  tiie  Bab- 
el-Djuluddin,  or  Tunuers*  Giite. 
Passing  through  am  opeu  courtyard 
into  the  main  building,  1  was  re- 
ceived with  a  dignitied  salaam  by 
the  sheiivh,  who  forthwith  led  me 
t4)  ii  platform  or  diviin  at  the  up]>er 
end  of  the  central  space.  Tliis  was 
surmounteti  by  a  ribbed  and  white- 
washed' dome,  and  was  separated 
from  two  side  aisles  by  rows  of 
marble  columns  with  battered  capi- 
tals, dating  from  the  lilnipire  of 
Borne,     iietweea  the  arches  of  the 


roof  small  and  feeble  lamps— mere 
lighted  wicks  floating  on  dingy  oil 
in  cups  of  colored  ghrss  — ostrich 
eggs,  and  gilt  balls,  were  suspended 
from  wooden  beams.  From  the  cu- 
pola in  the  centre  hung  a  dilapi- 
dated chandelier  in  which  flickered 
a  few  miserable  candles.  In  one  of 
the  side  aisles  a  plastered  tomb  was 
visible  behind  an  iron  lattice.  The 
mke  en  scene  was  uupie]>08sessiug 
and  squalid. 

My  attention  was  next  turned  to 
the  dramatis  personoe.  Upon  the 
floor  iu  the  centre  beneath  the 
dome  sat  the  nuisicians,  ten  or  a 
dozen  iu  number,  cross-legged,  the 
chief  presiding  upon  a  stool  at  the 
head  of  the  circle.  I  observed  no  in- 
strument Siive  the  darabookah,  or 
earthen  drum,  iind  a  number  of 
tambours,  the  skins  of  which, 
stretched  tightly  across  the  frames, 
gave  forth  when  struck  sharply  by 
the  Angers  a  hollow  and  resonant 
note.  The  rest  of  the  orchestra 
was  occupied  by  the  chorus.  So 
far  no  actors  were  visible.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  floor,  both  under 
the  dome  and  in  the  aisles,  was 
thickly  covered  with  seatM  and 
motionless  figures,  presenting  in 
the  fitful  light  a  weird  and  fantastic 
picture.  In  all  there  must  have 
been  over  a  hundred  ])ersons,  all 
maJes,  in  the  mosque. 

Presently  the  sheikh  gave  the 
signal  for  commencement,  and  in  a 
moment  burst  forth  the  mehundioly 
chant  of  the  Arab  voices  and  the 
ceaselessdroningof  the  drums.  The 
song  was  not  wliat  we  shouhl  call 
singing,  but  a  phuntive  and  quaver- 
ing wail,  pursued  in  a  certain  ca- 
dence, now  falling  to  a  mean,  now 
terminating  in  a  shriek,  but  d ways 
pitifid,  X)ierciug,  and  unutl^ably 
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sad.  The  tambours,  wliieli  were 
struck  like  the  keyboard  of  a  inano, 
by  the  out^tretclied  fiiiofers  of  the 
hand,  and  occasionally,  when  a 
louilcr  note  was  required,  by  the 
tliumb,  kept  np  a  monotonous  re- 
frain in  the  background.  From 
ti|ne  to  time^at  moments  of  greater 
stress,  they  were  brandished  higli 
in  the  air  and  beaten  with  all  the 
force  of  fingers  llnd  thumb  ffbm- 
bined.  Then  the  noise  was  imperi- 
ous and  deafening. 

Among  tlie  singers,  one  grizzled 
and  beanled  veteran,  with  a  strid- 
ent and  nasal  intonation,  surpassed 
his  fellows.  He  observed  the  time 
with  grotesque  inflections  of  his 
body ;  li  is  eyes  were  fixed  and  shone 
with  religious  zeal. 

The  cliant  proceedefl,  and  the 
figures  of  the  singers,  as  tiiey  be- 
came more  and  more  excited,  rocked 
to  and  fro.  More  ]>eopie  poured  in 
Ht  the  doorway,  and  the  building 
was  now  quite  full.  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  musicians  were 
also  to  be  the  i)erformerp,  or  when 
the  latter  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  four  or  five 
Arabs  formed  itself  in  front  of  the 
entrance  on  the  far  side  of  the 
orchestra,  and  exactly  opposite  the 
bench  on  which  1  was  sitting. 
They  joined  hands,  the  right  of 
each  clasped  in  the  left  of  his 
neigiibt>r,  and  began  a  lurching, 
swaying  motion  with  their  bodies 
and  feet.  At  first  they  appeared 
simply  to  be  marking  time,  first 
with  0!ie  foot  and  then  with  the 
other;  but  the  movement  was  grad- 
ually communicated  lo  every  mem- 
ber of  their  bodies;  and  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of 
tbe  feet  they  were  presently  keep- 


ing time  with  the  music  in  conrnl- 
sive  jerks  an<l  leaps  and  undula> 
tions. 

This  mysterions  row  of  bobbing 
figures  seemed  to  exercise  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  over  the  s]iec- 
tators.  Every  moment  one  or  other 
of  these  left  his  jdace  to  join  its 
ranks  They  i>ushed  their  wny 
into  the  middle,  severing  the  chaiu 
for  itn  instant,  or  joined  themselves 
on  to  the  ends.  The  older  men  ap- 
peared to  have  a  right  to  the  ceaitre, 
the  boys  and  children — for  there 
were  youngsters  present  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  oltl — 
were  on  the  wings.  Thus  the  line 
ever  lengthened;  originally  it  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four,  presently  it 
was  ten  or  twelve,  anon  it  was 
twenty  five  or  thirty,  and  before 
the  self-torturings  commenced  there 
were  as  many  as  forty  human  ^g- 
nres  stretching  right  across  the 
building,  and  all  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  grim  and  ungrace- 
ful unison.  Even  the  8i>ectator8 
who  kept  their  ]>laces  could  not 
resist  the  contagion;  as  they  sat 
there,  they  uticonsciously  kejit  time 
with  their  heads  and  shonlder8,and 
one  child  swung  his  little  head 
this  way  and  that  with  a  fury  that 
threatened  to  separate  it  from  his 
body. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  been 
growing  in  intensity,  the  orchestra 
sharing  the  excitement  which  they 
communicated.  The  drummers  beat 
their  tamb(»urs  with  re<loubled 
force,  lifting  them  high  above  their 
heads  and  occasionally,  at  some 
extreme  pitch,  tossing  them  aloft 
and  catching  them  again  as  they 
fell.  Sometimes  in  the  exaltation 
of  frenzy  they  started  spasmodi- 
cally to  their  feet  and  then  sank 
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back  into  their  ori<2^ii:iil  position. 
Ami  now  the  long  osciUatiiig  line  m 
front  of  the  doorway  for  tlie  first 
time  found  utterance.  As  they 
leaped  high  on  one  foot,  allernately 
kicking  oat  the  other,  as  their 
heads  wagged  to  and  fro  and  their 
hodies  quivered  with  the  mascuhir 
strain,  they  cried  aloud  in  praise 
of  Allah  La  iUiha  U  Allah  /  (There 
is  no  God  but  Allali),  this  was  the 
untiring  harden  of  tlieir  strain. 
Antl  then  came  Yd  Alkih!  (0  God), 
and  sometimes  Ya  Kahhar!  (  > 
avenging  God),  Ya  Hakk!  (O  just 
God),  while  each  burst  of  clamor- 
ous appeal  culminated  in  an  awful 
shout  of  Ya  Hoo  !  (O  Him). 

The  rapidity  an<l  vehemence  of 
their  gesticulations  was  now  appal- 
ling; their  heads  swung  backwards 
an<l  forwards  till  their  foreheads 
alni(»st  touched  their  breasts,  and 
their  scalps  smote  against  their 
haeks.  8weat  poured  from  their 
f:iees;  they  panted  for  biesith;  and 
the  exclamations  burst  from  tlieir 
nnuths  in  a  thick  and  stertorous 
murmur.  Suddenly,  and  without 
warning,  the  first  phuse  of  the  zikr 
ceased,  and  the  actors  stood  gasp- 
ing, shaking,  and  dripping  with 
persinration. 

After  a  few  seconds'  respite  the 
performance  recommenced,  and 
shortly  waxed  more  furious  than 
ever.  The  worshipers  seemed  to 
be  gifted  with  an  almost  snper- 
buiuan  strength  and  energy.  As 
they  Hung  themselves  to  and  fro, 
at  one  moment  their  upturned  faces 
gleamed  with  a  sickly  polish  under 
the  tiickering  lamps,  at  the  next 
their  turbaned  heads  all  but  brush- 
ed tlie  floor.  Their  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets;  the  muscles  on 
their  necks  and  the  veiuB  on  their 


foreheads  stood  out  like  knotted 
cords.  One  old  man  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  breathless,  spent,  and  foam- 
ing. His  place  was  taken  by 
another,  and  the  tumultuous  orgy 
went  on. 

And  now,  as  the  ecstasy  ap- 
proached its  height  anil  the  fully 
initiated  became  nielboos  or  pos- 
sessed, they  broke  from  tiie  ste^to- 
typed  litany  into  demoniacal  grin- 
ning and  ferocious  i\\u\  bestial 
cries.  These  writhing  and  con- 
torted objects  were  no  longer 
rational  human  beings,  but  savage 
animals,  caged  brutes  howling 
madly  in  their  delirium  of  hunger 
or  of  pain.  They  growled  like 
bears,  they  barked  like  jackals, 
they  roared  like  lions,  they  laughed 
like  hyaenas;  and  ever  and  anon 
from  the  seething  rank  rose  a  diii- 
bolical  shriek,  like  the  scream  of  a 
dying  liorse,  or  the  yell  of  si  tor- 
tured fiend.  And  steadily  the 
while  in  the  background  resounded 
the  implacable  reverberation  of  the 
drums. 

The  climax  was  now  reached ;  tlie 
requisite  pitch  of  cataleptic  ine- 
briation had  been  obtained,  and  the 
rites  of  Aissa  were  about  to  begin. 
From  the  crowd  at  the  door  a  wild 
figure  broke  forth,  tore  oft'  his 
upper  clothing  till  he  was  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  throwing  away  his 
fez,  bared  a  head  close-shaven  save 
for  one  long  and  disheveled  lock 
that,  springing  from  the  scalp,  fell 
over  his  forehead  like  some  grisly 
and  funeral  plume.  A  long  knife, 
somewhatresemblinga cutlass,  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  sheikh,  who 
had  risen  to  his  feet  and  who  di- 
rected the  i^henomena  that  ensued. 

Waving  ii  wildly  above  his  head 
and  protruding  the  forepart  of  his 
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figure,  tlie  fanatic  bronglit  it  down 
blow  after  blow  against  his  bared 
atomacli,  and  drew  it  saA^agely  to 
and  fro  against  the  unprotected 
skin.  Tlieie  sliowe<l  the  marks  of 
a  long  and  livid  weal,  but  no  blood 
spurted  from  the  gash.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  strokes  he  ran 
swiftly  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  open  space,  taking  l(»ng 
srealthy  strides  like  a  panther 
abont  U)  spring,  and  seemingly  so 
powerless  over  his  own  movements 
that  he  knocked  blindly  np  against 
those  who  sfood  m  his  way,  nearly 
upsetting  tlieih  with  the  violence 
of  the  c(»llision. 

The  prowess  of  the  piety  of  this 
anient  devotee  proved  extraordi- 
narily contagions.  First  one  and 
then  another  of  his  brethren  canglit 
the  atHatns.and  followed  Lis  ex- 
ample, lu  a  few  moments  every 
part  of  the  mosque  was  the  scene 
of  some  novel  and  liorrible  rite 
of  self-mntihition,  performed  by  a 
fresh  asinrant  to  the  favor  of  Al- 
lah. Some  of  these  feats  did  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the<;nrious 
but  explicable  i)eTformances' which 
are  stmietimes  seen  upon  English 
stages — e.ff.of  the  men  wlio  swallow 
swords,  and  carry  enormous  weights 
suspended  from  their  jaws;  achieve- 
n>ents  which  ai^  in  n^»  sense  a  trick 
or  a  deceptian,  but  are  to  be  at^ 
tributed  to  abnormal  ])hysical 
powers  or  structure  develoi>€d  b}' 
b>ng  and  often  perilous  practice. 
In  the  Aissaiouian  counterpart  of 
tiiese  displays  there  ws>s  nothing 
speciftlly  remarkable,  but  there 
were  others  less  commonplace  and 
very  much  more  difficult  of  expla^ 
nation. 

Several  long  iron  spits  or  ])rong8 
w^re    x)roduced  -and    distributed; 


these  formidable  implements  were 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  sh<'irply  poin'ted,  and  they  ter- 
minated at  the  h^uKlle  in  a  circular 
wOoden  knob  al)out  the  size  of  a 
large  orange.  There  was  great 
competition  for  tliese  instruments 
of  torture,  which  were  used  as  fol- 
lows: poising  one  in  the  air,  an 
Aissaoui  would  force  the  iMiint 
into  the  flesh  of  his  own  shoulder 
in  front  just  below  the  shoulder- 
blade.  'J  hus  transHxed,  avid  hold- 
ing the  weapon  aloft,  he  strode 
swiftly  up  and  down.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
still  forcing  the  jiointinto  hisbo<ly, 
ajid  keeping  the  wooden  head 
uppermost.  Then  there  started 
up  another  disciple  armed  with  a 
big  wooden  mallet,  and  he,  after  a 
few  preliminary  taps,  rising  high 
on  tiptoe  with  uplifted  weapon 
would,  with  an  appalling  yell, 
bring  it  down  with  all  his  force 
upon  the  wooden  knob,  driving  the 
point  home  through  the  slionbler 
of  his  comrade.  Blow  succeeded 
blow,  the  victim  wincing  beneath 
the  stroke,  but  uttering  no  sound, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  delight  upon  his  torturer 
till  the  ]>oint  was  driven  right 
through  the  shoulder  and  [irojected 
at  the  back  Then  the  ]»atient 
marched  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  air  and  the  gait  of  a  con- 
quering hero.  At  one  moment 
there  were  four  of  these  semi-naked 
maniacs  within  a  yard  of  my  feet^ 
transfixed  and  trembling,  but  beati- 
fied and  tritunphant. 

Another  ^seized  an  iron  skewer, 

and  placing  the  point  within   hfs 

.  open  jaws,  forced  itsteadily  through 

his    cheek    until    it   protruded    a 

couple  of  iuiihes  4>u  >the  out&ide. 
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He  barked  savop^ely  like  a  dog,  ami 
fiKiined  at  the  lii>s. 

Otli<3r8,  aMicted  with  exqnisite 
spasms  ot'li  nil  <;ery  knelt  down  be- 
foi*e  the  chief,  whimpering  like 
children  for  food, and  tnrningupon 
him  imploring  glances  from  tiieir 
glazed  und  bloodshot  eyes.  His 
control  over  his  following  was  su 
l^reme.  Some  he  gratified,  others 
lie  ft)rl).ide.  At  a  touch  from  him 
tiiey  were  silent  and  relapsevl  into 
qniescence.  One  m.iddened  wretch 
who,  fancying  himself  some  wild 
beast,  pinnged  to  and  fro,  roaring 
horribly  antl  bitting  and  tearing 
with  his  his  teeth  at  whomever  he 
met,  was  advancing,  as  I  thonght, 
with  someu'iial  meiiiicing  ])nrpose 
in  mv  direction  when  he  was  ar- 
rested  by  his  superior  and  sent 
bic'i  cringingand  cowed. 

For   those    whose    ravenous  ap- 
petites  he   was  content  to   hnmor 
the  most  sii.'gnlar  reimst  was  pre- 
pared.     A  plate   was   brought  in, 
covered  with  huge  jagged  pieces  of 
broivcn  glass,  as  thick  as  a  shattered 
soihi-water   Uottle.      With    greedy 
chuckles  and  gurgling  of  delight 
one  of  the   hungry  ones  dashed  at 
it,    crammed    a   handful    into    his 
moath,and  cruncheil  it  up  as  though 
it  were   some  exquisite  dainty,   a 
fellow  disciple  calmly  stroking  the 
exterior  of  his   throat   with  intent, 
I  suppo.se,  to  lubricate  the  descent, 
of  the  unwonted  morsels.     A  little 
child  held  up  a  snake  orsand-worm 
by  the   tail   placing   the  head  be- 
tween  his    teeth,    and    gulped   it 
gleefully  down.      Several  acolytes 
came  in,  carrying  a  big  stem  of  the 
prickly  pear,  or  jSco  d  India,  whose 
leaves  are  as  thick  as  a  one-inch 
plank,  and  are  armed   with   huge 
projecting  thorus.    This  was  am- 


brosia to  the  starving  saints;  tht>y 
rushed  at  it  with  ))assionate  emu- 
lation, tearing  at  the  solid  slabs 
with  their  teeth,  and  gnawing  and 
munching  the  coarse  fibres,  regard- 
less  of  the  thorns  which  pierced 
their  tongues  and  cheeks  as  they 
swallowed  them  down. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  all, 
and  the  one  that  almost  defie«  belief, 
though  it  is  iione  the  less  true,  was 
this— that  in  no  case  did  one  drop  of 
blood  emerge  from  scar,  or  gash,  or 
wound.  This  fact  1  observed  most 
carefully,  the  nioka^ldem  standing 
at  my  side,  and  each  ])atientin  turn 
coming  to  him  when  his  selt'-im- 
l>osed  torture  had  been  accomplish- 
ed and  the  cataleptic  frenzy  had 
sptMit  its  force.  It  was  the  chief 
who  cunningly  withdrew,  theblade 
from  ch(»ek  or  shoubler  or  body,  rub- 
bing over  the  spot  what  ap])cared 
to  me  to  be  the  saliva  of  his  own 
mouth  ;  then  he  whispered  an  abso- 
lutiim  in  the  ear  of  the  disciple  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forhead,  where- 
upon the  ])atient,  but  a  moment 
before  writhing  in  maniacal,  trans- 
ports, retired  tranquilly  and  took 
Ills  seat  upon  the  floor,  lie  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  his  recent  ])ar 
oxysm,  nm\  the  wound  was  marked 
only  by  a  livid  blotch  or  a  hectic 
flush. 

This  was  the  scene  that  for  more 
than  an  hour  went  on  without  pause 
or  intermission  before  my  eyes. 
The  building  might  have  been  ten- 
anted by  the  harpies  or  La^strigones 
of  Homer,  or  by  some  inhuman  mon- 
sters of  legendary  myth.  Amitl  the 
dust  and  sweat  and  insutierable 
heat  the  naked  bodies  of  the  actors 
fihone  with  a  ghastly  pallor  and  ex- 
haled a  sickening  smell.  The  at- 
mosphere reeked  with  heavy  aud 
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intoxicating  fames.  Above  the 
despairing:  cTiant  of  tlie  singers 
rang  the  frenzied  yells  of  the  pos- 
sessed, the  shrieks  of  the  ham- 
merer, and  the  inarticnlate  cries, 
the  siiarling  and  growling,  the  bel- 
lowing ami  niiawling  of  the  self- 
imagined  beasts.  And  ever  behind 
and  throngh  all  re-echoed  the  per- 
]>etnat  and  ])iti1ess  accompaniment 
of  the  drnins.  As  1  witnessed  the 
disgusting  si)ectacle  and  listened  to 
the  panderaoninm  of  sounds,  my 
head  swam,  my  eyes  became  dim, 
my  senses  reeled,  and  1  believe  that 
in  a  few  moments  1  must  have 
fainted  had  not  one  of  my  friends 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
whispering  that  the  raokaddem  was 
desirous  that  I  should  leave,  es- 
corted me  hurriedly  to  the  door. 
As  I  walked  back  to  my  quarters, 
and  long  after  througli  the  still 
night,  the  boat  of  the  tambours 
continued,  and  I  heard  the  distant 
hum  of  voices,  broken  at  intervals 
by  an  isolated  and  jnercing  cry. 
Perliaps  yet  further  and  more  re- 
volting orgies  were  celebrated  after 
I  had  left.  I  had  not  seen,  as  other 
travelers  have  done,  the  chewing 
and  swallowing  of  red-hot  cinders, 
or  the  harmless  handling  and  walk- 
ing u]>on  live  co.als.  I  had  been 
spared  that  which  others  have  de- 
scribed as  the  climax  of  the  glutton- 
ous debaunh,  viz.,  the  introduction 
of  a  live  sheep,  which  then  and 
there  is  savagely  torn  to  pieces  and 
devoured  raw  by  these  unnatural 
banqueters.  But  I  had  seen  enough, 
and  as  1  sank  to  sleep,  my  agitated 
fancy  pursued  a  thousand  avenues 
of  thought,  confounding  in  one 
grim  meilley  all  the  carnivorous 
horrorsof  fact  and  fable  and  fiction; 
audloud  above  a^l  the  din  and  dis- 


cord the  tale  of  the  false  prophets  of 
Carmel,  awal  ened  by  the  train  of 
association,  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  intoned  with  re- 
morseless reiteration  the  words: 
"  An<l  they  cried  aloud  and  cut 
themselves  after  their  manner  witli 
knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  u]>on  them." 

Tiie  facts  which  1  have  described, 
the  absolute  genuineness  of  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  vouched  for 
by  others  who  have  had  a  similar 
experience  to  myself,  speak  for 
themselves.  1  have  heard  these 
and  cognate  exhibitions  lightly  dis* 
missed  as  the  outcome  of  jugglery 
or  imposture.  In  this  case  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  was  no 
deception  whatever;  the  means 
were  lacking,  even  if  the  motive 
had  existed,  which  it  did  not. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained — on  the  con- 
trary a  great  deal,  from  the  i>oint 
of  view  of  science,  is  to  be  lost— by 
hastily  ascribing  to  artifice  that 
which  is  a  most  interesting  and  a 
very  imperfectly  niulerstood  mani- 
festation of  natural  laws.  These 
phenomena  are  in  reality  so  closely 
allied  to  those  iiroduced  in  Aarious 
and  well-known  states  of  hypno- 
tism, catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  ^jys- 
teria,  as  to  deserve  a  more  mii  ute 
physiological  analysis  than  they 
have  so  far  obtained.  The  disorder, 
we  might  almost  say  the  inversion, 
of  ordinary  sensations,  complete  in- 
sensibility to  p.nin,  mental  delu- 
sions, violent  muscular  contortions, 
strong  emotional  excitement  find- 
ing vent  in  wild  utterances  and  ex- 
travagant gesticulations,  all  these 
are  familiar  symptoms  of  one  or 
other  of  the  afifections  named. — 
Geohge  N.  Cuezon,  M.  P.,  in  T/te 
fortnightly  Review, 
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GEORGIAN  AND    VICTORIAN 
EXPANSION.* 

Sm  Robert  Rede's  lecturer 
ought  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject.  He  speaks  but  once, 
hespeaksto  an  audience  not  purely 
aea(lemic>  and  yet  he  speaks  in  the 
Senate  House  of  Cambridge.  How 
to  iind  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
Senate  House  of  Cambridge,  and 
yet  not  abstrnse,  and  at  the  iftme 
time  a  subject  which  can  be  prottt- 
nbly  treated  in  a  single  lectnre. 

A  subject  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pying ail  minds  which,  being  his- 
torical, falls  within  my  own  depjirt- 
ment.  When  we  survey  her  Ma- 
jesty's reign  of  f\fty  years,  when  we 
ask  ourselves,  has  it  been  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign,  and  how  does 
the  Victorian  age  look  when  it  is 
compared  with  other  similar  periods 
of  English  history?  we  c(^rtaiiily 
ask  a  question  which  is  historicai. 
The  Rede  Lecture  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  turned  into  a  commem- 
orative oration;  I  shall  not  appenl 
to  your  feelings.  But  I  can  hardly 
refuse  a  subject  which  is,  as  it  were, 
presented  to  me.  Not,  indeed,  that 
I  would  attempt  to  furnish  a  direct 
answer  to  this  question  of  the  year. 
If  a  panegyric  would  be  out  of 
place,  anything  short  of  a  pane- 
gyric at  this  moment  would  shock 
your  feelings.  But  I  hope  to  say 
something  on  historical  periods  in 
general,  on  periods  in  English  his- 
tory, and  more  particularly  on  those 
recent  periods  which  have  a  kind 
of  family  likeness  to  the  age  of 
Queen  Victoria;  to  say  something 
which  may  help  you  to  discern 
where  we  stand  at  this  moment  and 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 

♦  The  Kede  Lecture,  1887. 


In  this  particular  .age  certain 
hai)py  and  bright  features  are  more 
than  usually  manifest;  but  in 
genercal  what  can  be  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  than  to  pass  judg- 
ment u])ou  an  age,  to  pronounce  it 
glorious  or  the  contrary  ?  "  Glori- 
ous "is  a  relative  term;  we  ciin 
have  no  right  to  award  it  until  we 
have  made  a  comparison  between 
the  age  in  question  and  other  ages. 
Now  the  only  age  we  cnn  know  well 
isonr  own,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
we  can  observe  closely' I  but  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  we  ought  to 
know  many  ages ;  and  to  know 
many  ages,  even  sufficiently  is  the 
boast  of  but  few  historical  students. 

We  try  to  judge  without  a  stand- 
ard,  to  find  our  bearings  without  a 
compass.  Whodoesnot  know  how. 
idle  and  empty  are  all  thoj*e  specu- 
lations, which  U8e<l  to  be  so  fash- 
ionable, as  to  whether  the  old  time 
was  better  or  worse  than  the  jirea- 
ent?  We  smile  now  when  we 
hear  speak  of  the  good  old  time; 
and  not  less  unresil  is  the  bad  old 
time  which  haunts  the  brain  of 
modern  revolutionaries,  an  imagin- 
ary period  when  mankind  were 
given  over  to  monstrous  tyrannies 
and  su])erstitions.  Both  the  good 
and  the  evil  seem  supernatural 
only  becnuse  in  the  region  of  the 
past  we  are  unfamiliar,  because  we 
lose  the  measure  of  things  an<l  the 
use  of  our  judgment,  In  like  man- 
ner about  the  Victorian  age  we 
may  easily  falL  when  we  try  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  it,  into 
vague  exaggeration.  If  we  are  so 
inclined,  we  easily  persua^iU^  our- 
selves  that  it  far  surpasses  all  for- 
mer ages;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  areotherwise  inclined — and  at 
this  moment  of  dex)ression,  confu-. 
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sion,  i\m\  anxiety  there  «are  not  a 
few— luiglit  witlK)nt  mncli  trouble 
dress  up  it  punidox  to  the  effect 
tbut  nil  its  g^lories  are  a  vain  delu- 
sion, and  tliat  it  is  in  reality  a  period 
of  dissolution  an<l  decline. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  such 
ji  paradox  could  ever  produce  con- 
viction. When  the  Queen  bepran 
tx)  reip:n,  the  world  was  fall  of  St. 
Simonian  doctrines,  which  turned 
on  the  idea  of  ])rogress,  of  a  heaven 
in  the  future  of  society,  of  a  golden 
ajife  before  us,  not  behind  us  The 
idea  has  now  ])assed  into  acomnion- 
l)lace,  intoa  tixed  belief,  which  we 
may  be  in  thinner  of  exag«»:<' rating 
but  are  in  no  danger  of  renounc- 
ing. The  older  i<lf»a  of  a  law  of 
degeneracy  of  a  "  fatal  drift  to- 
wards worse,"  is  as  obsolete  as 
astrology,  or  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft. The  hunian  race  has  become 
hopc'fnl,  sanguine.  lience  we  are 
no  lonirer  ea.silv  friirhtened  or  de- 
]>ressed,  and  you  might  unroll  a 
most  dismal  catalogue  of  the  evils 
of  the  time,  but  you  would  never 
indu(;e  this  present  generation  to 
admit  that  the  course  of  things  is 
downwanl,  for  they  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  axitmi — unreasonably, 
as  it  seems  to  me— that  we  move  up- 
wanl.  Such  a  sanguine  spirit  "over- 
comes evil  witii  g<M><i,"  sweeps 
the  evil  out  of  sight,  leaves  it  l»e- 
liind,  forgets  to  think  of  it,  and 
in  any  case  absolutely  refuses 
to  submit,  to  it.  Such  <i  spirit  has 
been  favored  in  the  present  age  by 
the  extremely  palpable,  startling 
character  of  the  jii-ogress  made  in 
certain  departments.  Discoveries 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science 
that  take  our  breath  away,  inven- 
tions that  transform,  human  life 
and   that  bring  the   whole  i>lanet 


nnder  our  control,  a  rush  of  new 
ideas  and  views  overwhelming  the 
faculty  of  ai)preliension-  all  this 
converts  the  idea  of  progress  into  an 
evident  fact.  An<l,  therefore,  how- 
ever much  mav  be  alleged  by  wav 
of  drawback,  this  age  \vill,  I  think, 
continue  to  believe  in  itself.  And 
when  a  French  ]>oet  i)redicts  that 
a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be 
remembered  aK  an  age  of  brass,  we 
shall  answer  that  an  age  of  mere 
material  progress  might  deserve 
such  an  epithet,  but  that  this  is 
also  an  age  of  un-parallele<l  scien- 
tific  discovery. 

It  is  alscvtrue,  however,  that  after 
half  a  century  we  have  grown  ac- 
custome<l  to  railroads  an<)  steam- 
boats, and  that  the  modern  rapidity 
of  movement,  and  also  the  modern 
abundance  of  sensation,  have  lost 
their  tirst  charm.  We  have  passed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  but  we 
lind,  now  that  we  haye  had  time  to 
look  alxMit  us,  that  it  is  fundamen- 
tally ni!u:h  the  saine  as  the  old 
world,  the  same  unsatisfactory  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil.  Kvery  thing' 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  bnt  evil  also  is 
larger  an<l  more  appalling.  Every 
new  light  has  its  new  shadow. 
By  the  side  of  national  wealth  we 
have  national  <lei»ts,  reckoned  in 
iigures  which  we  might  call  astn>- 
n(unical,  Uy  the  si<le  of  the  great  in- 
ventions of  convenience,  porten- 
tous engines  of  destruction.  If  a 
nation  grows,  its  array  grows  in  still 
greater  pro[M)ition,  or  its  metro- 
l»olis  becomes  a  pnxligious  hive 
reducing  philanthropy  and  ]>olitical 
economy  to  clespair.  The  vastness 
of  everything  apimis  u.s.  We  seem 
threatened  by  wars  and  catastrophes 
for  which  history  affords  no  prece- 
dent.   Even  good  things  come  in  a 
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delude  wlkich  tlireutens  to  drown 
us.  We  are  hampered  with  new 
ile.is  wliicli  we  have  not  energ^}^  to 
assimilate,  new  Hcieiiees  we  have  no 
time  to  learn.  There  is  even  too 
mncli  pleasure.'  Enjoyment,  which 
used  to  be  an.sociated  with  idleness, 
has  become  now  an  exhaauting  in- 
dustry. The  literary  sense  perishes 
for  want  of  repose;  and  all  those 
delicate,  sacred  things,  which  aslc 
time,  habitude)  qnietnde,  disci- 
pline, reticence,  abstinence,  all  such 
things  as  art,  mrmnei^s,  idealism, 
self-SitcritiC3,  religion,  seem  to  in- 
quire by  what  new  arrangement 
they  may  be  enabled  to  live  under 
such  new  conditions. 

This  is  what  we  learn  from  the 
second  Locksley  HaU,  Tiiere  the 
l>oet  whose  literary  career  measures 
out  the  whole  Victorian  age,  and 
whose  first  works  were  full  of  the 
St.  Simonian  phrases,  ^Hhe  future 
m;in,"  "the  crowning  race,"  '*the 
great  race  that  is  to  be,"  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  disappointment, 
lieality  at  the  best  has  something 
about  it  incurably  common;  it  caa 
never  keep  pace  with  poetic  imagi* 
nation.  The  most  prosperous  voy- 
age, tliongh  it  may  take  ns  into 
happy  and  rich  regions,  does  not 
after  all,  as  it  seemeil  to  promise, 
tiike  us  where  earth  and  heaven 
meet. 

But  again  does  it  not  strike  ns 
that  it  is  an  English  Jubilee  we 
celebrate,  and  that  all  these  won- 
derful changes,  im])rovements,  and 
discoveries  belong  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  not  to  England  in  par- 
ticular— to  the  nineteenth  century, 
if  you  will — but  notpriijjerly  to  the 
Vict-orian  age?  The  movement  of 
civilization  in  which  we  live  is  com- 
piMinded  of  a  movement  which  is 


universal  and  a  movement  which  is 
proper  to  the  ])artitMi!ar  state.  We 
are  concerned  now  with  the  hitter, 
not  with  the  former.  We  keep  our 
own  Jubilee,  not  the  Jubilee  of  the 
world.  What,  for  instance,  do  we 
learn  b}^  reckoning  up  the  scientific 
divscoveries  or  the  inventions  that 
have  been  made  within  this  period, 
even  though  a  good  share  of  them 
may  have  been  made  in  Enghuid? 
it  seems  to  me  very  idle  when  lists 
are  drawn  up  of  distinguishe<l  men 
who  have  lived  and  discoveries  thnt 
have  been  made  in  the  Queen's 
reign,  and  it  is  maintained  that 
these  lists  are  longer  than  any  for- 
mer age,  even  the  most  famous, 
would  yield.  The  advjince  of  sci- 
ence  has  little  to  do  with  juiy  pnr- 
ticular state.  It  moves  fcuwurd  over 
the  whole  civilized  world  at  once. 
It  is  very  slightly  dependent  upon 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual  state.  The  scientific  discov- 
erers of  the  Victorian  jige  may  be 
our  legitimate  boast;  they  prove 
that  the  race  furnishes  lucid  intel- 
lects and  persevering  characters. 
But  they  i)rove  little  in  favor  of 
this  i)articular  age  of  English  his- 
tory, for  nothing  special  to  English 
society  ut  this  particular  stage  h<is 
pro<luced  them.  They  hnve  been 
produced  by  the  growth  of  science 
in  general.  Their  roots  are  in  the 
soil  of  universal  civilization,  not 
properly  in  our  own  English  soil. 

This  remark  has  a  somewlT:it  wide 
application,  and  cannot  be  confined 
to  scientific  discoverers.  It  modi- 
fies our  whole  view  of  the  subject, 
and  makes  us  ask  what  after  all  is 
an  age,  when  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  individual  state.  I  nmintain 
that  not  everything,  not  even 
everything  great,  which  happens 
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in  Englaud,  belongs  to  English 
liistory.  What  <lo  we  meun  hy 
Eiigliind?  A  stinnge  mnterialism 
is  prevalent  on  this  subject.  Our 
political  controversies  ofte:i  betray 
that  when  we  speak  of  England  or 
of  Ireland  we  are  thinking  only  of 
a  country.  Bnt  what  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  no  mere  country.  It 
is  a  community  of  liumnn  beings 
who  have  a  common  orijnuic  life, 
a  common  development,  owing  to 
causes  much  more  vital  than  mere 
juxtaposition.  It  is  not  the  coun- 
try England,  but  the  organism 
wliich  for  convenience  we  nume 
after  the  countvy,  that  we  ouglit 
to  have  in  view  when  we  speak 
of  the  Victorian  age.  And  the 
question  should  be,  not  merely 
what  notable  things  may  have  been 
done,  or  what  notable  persons  may 
have  lived  within  the  four  seas 
dnring  this  half  century.  No  mere 
country,  an<l,  what  is  more,  no  mere 
popuhition.  Not  a  mere  multitude 
of  individuals,  Luit  a  great  organic 
whole  cuhiposed  of  individuals.  By 
the  Victorian  age  we  mean  a  stage 
in  the  corporate  life  of  this  great 
organism.  The  organs  of  this  or- 
ganism are  institutions,  magis- 
trates, ministers,  avssemblies.  They 
grow  and  are  modified  iVom  time 
to  time  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  whole.  But  its  well-being  de- 
pends u]^n  the  energy  of  its  vital- 
ity, and  this  lies  deeper  than  all 
institutions,  and  is  to  be  studied  in 
national'  character,  in  Iiabits,  in 
ideals,  in  beliefs. 

Perhaps  these  observations  may 
give  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness 
to  an  idea  which  seems  so  vagne. 
Nothing  so  easy,  but  nothing  so 
useless,  as  to  enumerate  all  the 
wonderful    characteristics    of    the 


nineteenth  century,  and. adding  to 
them  all  the  remarkable  things  that 
may  be  fonnd  in  half  a  centnry  <»f 
English  history,  to  label  the  sum 
total  "Victorian  age. "  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  it  is 
profitable,  to  ask  how  much  devel- 
opment there  has  been,  and  of  what 
kind,  during  this  lialf  century  in 
that  great  composite  whole,  the 
English  nationality,  of  which  the 
development  through  some  four- 
teen centuries  is  whatVe  call  Eng- 
lish history. 

Nevertheless  even  this  is  too 
large  a  question  to  be  profitably 
treated  in  a  single  lecture.  1  lie 
grejitest  branch  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  reforming  an<l  transform- 
ing legislation  of  the  period,  1  am 
almost  afraid  at  this  wild  moment 
of  party  strife  to  touch.  And  in- 
deed that  unity  1  spoke  of,  that 
English  organism  or  body  politic, 
becomes  more  easily  visible  when 
we  stand  a  little  aside  from  the 
political  fray. 

The  brightest  side  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  undoubtedly  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  growth  of  the  colonies 
and  dependencies.  At  home,  as  I 
have  said,  there  seems  a  shadow  for 
every  light.  At  home  development 
is  either  impeded  or  miKle  danger- 
ous by  want  of  room.  Every wliere 
there  is  congestion,  and  not  only  in 
the  East  of  London  or  in  the  VVest 
of  Ireland.  It  is  otherwise  in  those 
vast  regions  which  have  bec<mie 
the  inheritance  of  our  race.  For 
them  this  half  century  has  been  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  growth  and 
almost  unbroken  sunshine.  This 
brighter  side  of  the  Victorian  age  1 
should  like  to  bring  before  your 
minds,  but  even  here  I  wish  to  avoid 
both   undertaking  too    much    and 
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toiichiug  upon  controvertible  mat- 
ter. 

We  are  thinking  of  an  ag;e  wliicli 
lies  between  37  and  87  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnry.  I  will  ask  you  to 
recall  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Perhaps  the 
period  between  1737  and  1787  does 
not  stand  out  with  any  great  dis- 
tinctness before  your  minds.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  cor- 
responding period  stands  out  as 
roughly  the  i)eriod  of  the  Refor- 
mation. In  the  seventeentli  it 
stsuids  out  still  more  distinctly  as 
the  period  of  our  civil  troubles,  for 
actually' in  1(>38  the  disturb:! iices 
began  in  Si;otland,  auid  in  lo88  took 
place  the  Revolution.  It  m  ly  hardly 
seem  to  you  possible  to  give  any 
description  equally  brief  and  strik- 
ing of  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1737 
Queen  Caroline  died,  and  the  oppo- 
sition against  Walpole  beg.in  to 
gather  head.  That  year  m  ly  be 
called  the  beginning  of  tlie  sec  >nd 
part  of  George  II. 's  reign,  and  in 
1787  the  younger  Pitt  was  almost 
at  his  zenith  and  the  country  was 
prosperous  ami  contented.  Be- 
tween those  dates  lie  no  doubt  two 
or  three  wars,  for  in  those  days 
ETuropeau  wars  were  sadly  common; 
but  had  they  any  great  importance, 
had  they  any  unity,  so  that  we 
should  regard  the  i)eriod  as  a  great 
an  1  striking  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  England  ?  Perhaps  you 
might  not  be  disposed  to  think  so. 

I  have  been  led  to  see  just  in 
this  period  a  remarkable  unity  and 
importance,  and  I  find  in  it  a  char- 
acter in  some  respects  strongly  re- 
sembling, in  other  respects  strongly 
contrasted  with,  our  Victorian  age. 
By  dwelling  a  little  on  its  principal 


features,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  out  indirectly,  through  the 
resemblances  and  through  the 
])oints  of  contrast,  many  of  the 
leading  features  of  our  own  age. 

The  occurrences  of  this  period 
are  apt  to  escape  our  attention,  be- 
cause they  took  place  for  the  most 
part  outside  England.  They  were 
very  imperfectly  reflecte<l  in  those 
parliamentary  debates  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  in  which 
England  sees  herself.  They  were 
indeed  on  a  vast  scale,  bnt  they 
were  remote.  If,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  Victorian  age  the  brightest  side 
is  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  this 
period  is  broadly  similar  to  the  Vic- 
torian age.  In  history,  the  Victorian 
age  will  be  marked  as  the  o])en- 
iiig  era  of  the  A  nstralian  Continent, 
and  the  era  of  the  foundafion  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  like  man- 
ner the  period  now  before  us  stands 
out  as  tiie  age  of  the  first  conqnest 
of  Canada  and  of  the  creation  of 
British  India. 

And  here,  at  once,  by  the  side 
of  the  resemblance  a  great  point  of 
contrast  ai)pears  F()r  that  period 
witnessed  another  event  of  the 
same  order,  equally  vast  and 
equally  remote,  but  tragical  for 
England— the  great  secession  of 
the  American  Colonies.  The  Vic- 
torian age  has  seen  no  such  catas- 
trophe. A  happy  differeiiSb,  yet  a 
ditference  which  brings  almost  into 
stronger  relief  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  periods.  For  throughout 
the  Victorian  age  too  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  disruption  has  been 
contemplat'Cd,  and  for  some  time  at 
least  that  possibility  was  regarded 
as  even  a  probability,  if  not  an 
eventual  certainty.  Thus  in  both 
X)eriods  the  general  conditions  have 
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been  the  snroe;  there  has  heeii  .ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction,  and 
there  has  been  appreliension  of  tlie 
same  danglers. 

in  both  centuries  it  is  the  same 
Bu^hind  acting  on  the  whole  in  the 
same  way,  annexing  easily  vast 
regions  beyond  the  ocean,  bnt  find- 
ing it  less  easy  to  hold  tiian  to 
gras]),  to  keep  than  to  acqnire.  A 
law  has  evidently  been  at  work, 
^or  did  til  is  law  begin  to  operate 
in  the  eigliteentb  century,  tiiongh 
tiien  for  tiie  first  time  it  operated 
on  a  vast  scale.  In  tlie  seventeenth 
century  also  it  was  at  work,  though 
hidden  then  behind  civil  disturb- 
ances and  movements  that  att'ccted 
ns  more  strongly.  For  if  the  eight- 
eenth gave  us  Oana<la  and  India, 
the  seventeenth  century  gave  us 
tlHMse  ^reat  American  colonies 
which  we  afterwards  lost.  From 
the  time  of  James  I.  we  have  been 
colonizers  of  tiie  New  Worhl.  The 
pro|>ensity  to  colonize  which  first 
showed  itself  when  the  charter  was 
given  to  Virginia  in  1606,  has  since 
grown  upon  ns.  We  have  sent  out 
successive  waves  of  colonization, 
an<l  in  this  respect  the  Victorian 
age  does  not  <lilier  from  the  ages 
that  have  preceded  it  since  that 
time,  biit  only  snrpasses  them. 

In  this  ])rocess  of  expansion  I 
peem  to  distinguish  fonr  great 
waves.*  Under  James  L  there  were 
fonnded  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land. Under  Charles  II.,  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsyl 
vania  were  added.  The  third  wave 
marks  the  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  which  1  have  called 
yonr  attention.  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  is  less  colonization  than 
conquest.  The  founding  of  Georgia 
is  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 


conquest  of  Canada  and  Florida, 
and  the  wonderfnl  commencement 
of  the  conquest  of  India.  The  last 
and  greatest  wave  belongs  to  the 
Victorian  age,  which  has  wit  nesse«l 
the  full  settlement  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealan<I;  the  growth  of  Can- 
ada into  a  Dominion  sx>anning  the 
American  continent;  the  great  ex- 
tension of  onr  South  African  settle- 
ments and  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  India. 

When  I  compare  these  aggran 
dizements  of  territory  to  waves.  I 
imply  that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  movement  cannot  be  i)re- 
cisely  marked.  The  names'of  Jam^.s) 
I.,  Charles  11.,  George  11.,  and  Vit. 
tori  a,  mark,  as  it  were,  the  crest  c 
the  snccessive  waves.  Bnt  the  firs, 
wave  ji)egan  very  evidently  to  swell 
under  Elizabeth,  in  the  enterprises 
of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  and  did  not 
snbside  nntil  Maryland  had  been 
fountled  under  Charles  I.  The  wave 
which  1  name  from  Charles  II.  is 
first  visible  under  Cromwell,  when 
the  conqnest  of  Jamaica  took  place; 
and  that  on  which  1  ])ut  the  name 
of  George  II.  is  traceable  under 
Anne,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  ac- 
quired and  the  South  Sea  Com)>any 
founded.  In  like  manner  the  last 
wave,  which  we  ourselves  have  wit- 
nessed, has  only  risen  to  its  height 
under  the  Qneen.  It  began  in  the 
acquisitions  of  the  great  war,  viz., 
the  Cape,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  ami 
Demerara,  and  it  can  be  traced 
through  a  series  of  settlements 
made  under  George  IV.  and  Will- 
iam IV. 

When  we  survey  and  compare  to- 
gether these  successive  waves  of 
expansion,  we  discover,  1  think, 
another  uniformity.  They  have 
been  in  all  cases  the  after-^well  of 
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some  great  strug;^le  in  wliicli  Eng 
liiiicl  liiiH  beet)  compelled  to  put  forth 
al]  lierini<cht.  I  luive  just  remarked 
tills  of  tlie  last  of  tiie  four.  It  is 
equally  obvMous  to  rem.irk  it  of 
the  firsb  The  <^reat  Elizabetiian 
war  with  Spain  first  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  New  World,  which 
then  belong^ed  almost  exclusively 
to  Spain.  It  was  not  so  much  for 
trade,  still  less  for  colonization, 
that  our  adventurers  first  sou;;lit 
the  New  Worhl.  It  was  rather  a 
war  measure,  and  even  a  measure 
of  defensive  war.  Hampered  and 
hard  pressed  at  home,  we  discov- 
ered, as  the  Dutch  also  discovered, 
that  the  weakness  of  Spain  lay  in 
this,  that  she  wa.s  vulnerable  every- 
where, because  her  Empire  was 
everywhere.  In  order  to  damage 
Spain,  we  struck  blows  which  in  the 
end  enrichcil  and  ag;^randized  our- 
selves. And  the  (piiet  times  of 
James  I.  reaped  what  had  been 
Bown  in  the  stormy  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  same  relation  which  Jame«  I. 
bore  to  Elizabeth  was  borne  by 
Charles  .II.  to  Cromwell.  The  vast 
colonization  of  Charles  II. 's  time  is 
the  after  swell  of  our  civil  wars. 
We  commonly  contemjdate  those 
wars  too  exclusively  in  our  own 
island,  it  is  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics—  new  then  in  Englisii  his- 
tory—that the  struggle  extended 
into  America  and  into  'the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  waged  with 
fleets  as  well  as  armies,  and  in- 
volved  us  not  less  with  the  Dutch 
on  the  sea  than  with  the  Scotch  at 
home.  By  the  side  of  Cromwell  and 
liis  army  there  is  Blake  and  his 
fleet,  and  the  maritime  develop, 
ment  of  force  that  resulted  from 
the  Civil  War  was  really  mure  im-  j 


portant  and  more  lasting  than  the 
army  it  created.  Hence,  as  the 
Elizabethan  struggle  ended  in  a 
great  expansion  at  the  cost  of 
Spain,  the  Civil  War  led  to  an  ex 
])ansion  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dutch,  and  gave  quite  a  new  and 
most  imposing  character  to  our 
settlements  in  NTorth  America 

And  what  of  the  third  wave  of 
ex))ansion,  that  which  marks  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
This,  again,  is  the  after-swell  of 
the  great  struggle  under  William 
and  Ann<».  In  the  New  World  lay 
the  whole  interest  of  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  for  Eiig- 
land.  The  negotiations  of  WiJIiam 
and  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
were  undertaken  to  keei)  America 
open  to  English  enterprise.  The 
acquisitions  of  .  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht— Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar, 
Port  Mahon,  and  rights  of  trade  to 
Spanish  America — were  evidently 
calculated  to  prepare  the  way  fur 
a  new  expansion.  This  accordingly 
commenced  in  due  time  with  the 
colonization  of  Georgia,  and  with 
that  great  attack  on  Spanish  Amer- 
ica which  seemed  to  revive  the  days 
of  Cromwell. 

That  attack  was  made  in  1739, 
and  the  third  wave  of  exjKinsion 
fills,  as  I  have  saitl^  with  its  s-well- 
ing,  culminating  and  subsiding, 
almost  the  very  period  of,  the 
eighteenth  century  which  corres- 
jjonds  to  the  Victorian  age  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  thus  we  see  Eng- 
lish history  from  Elizabeth  lo  Vic- 
toria divide  itself  into  four  great 
struggles,  followed  by  four  great 
movements  of  colonial  ex])ansion. 

But  the  third  of  these  movementa 
— that  which  belongs  to  the  eight- 
eenth century — has  certain  ]*emark. 
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able  cliaracteristics  of  its  own,  and 
botli  on  this  account  and  as  being: 
c]ironolo«^icall.v  nearest  to  the  Vic- 
torian expansion,  deserves  pecn- 
liarly  to  be  considered.  The  earlier 
expansions,  as  well  as  that  of  onr 
own  }i<^e,  are  miiinly  peaceful  move- 
ments of  poi>uIation.  At  one  time 
a  Mayflower  carries  out  religious  re- 
fugees, at  another  time  Australian 
gold  mines  attract  adventurers.  iJut 
in  this  eighteenth-century  move- 
ment there  is  little  emigration,  little 
proper  colonization.  In  place  of  it 
there  is  war  and  conquest.  Florida 
is  taken  from  Si)ain,  Canada  from 
France,  an  empire  is  founded  in 
India.  That  generation  saw  with 
astonisliment  England  making  wide 
conquests  in  Asia  and  America  at 
once.  For  the  first  time  she  seemed 
to  be  playing  the  i)art  of  a.  Rome  or 
a  Macedonia,  which  was  the  more 
surprising  as  she  was  not  even  a 
military  state,  as  she  scarcely  pos- 
sessed even  an  army.  Could  it  be, 
they  asked,  that  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  the  "British  warrior 
queen"  who  had  been  crushed  by 
the  Roman  power,  wore  destined  to 
reign  m  regions  Ca*.sar  never  knew, 
and  far  beyon<l  the  utmost  flight  of 
the  Roman  eagles?  It  was  quite  a 
new  and  unexpected  chapter  in 
English  history*. 

The  period  between  1737  and  1787 
Avas  divided  between  George  II.  and 
George  HI.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  was  seldom  considered  as 
a  whole;  but  if  a  pretlecessor  of 
mine  had  stood  here  precisely  a 
century  ago  to  lecture  on  that 
period,  he  would  have  found  it  easj", 
by  calling  attention  to  the  growth 
of  em])ire,  to  exhibit  the  period  as  a 
single  complete  phase  in  English 
develoi^eut.  As  this  view  was  not 


taken  at  the  time,  it  has  been  over- 
looked since.  The  three  great 
events  of  that  period  are  more  or 
less  remembered, but  the  connection 
between  them  is  missed,  and  we  do 
not  see  that,  taking  all  together, 
they  form  one  prodigious  event, 
which  may  be  regarde<l  as  makings 
the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  English  world-state.  The  three 
events  I  mean  are  (Ij  that  confused 
war,  partly  with  Spain,  partly  with 
France,  which  began  oti'the  »Spanis!i 
Main  in  1739  anil  ende  I  at  Aix-lii- 
Chapelle  in  1748;  (2)  the  Wiir  of 
1756,  the  famous  war  of  Chatham 
and  Wolfe;  (3)  the<lisastrous  Ameri- 
can war,  which  closed  in  1783  with 
the  surren<ler  of  the  American 
colonies.  These  wars,  I  say,  we 
remember;  we  have  our  feeling" 
about  each.  The  first  seems  to  us 
senseless,  if  not  shameful,  and  we 
accei)t  Rurke's  judgment,  who  tellM 
us  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  un<lertaken  at  all.  The  war 
of  Chatham  we  remember  with 
pride;  the  memory  of  the  American 
war  is  humiliating  to  us.  Rut  we 
scarcely  see  that  in  English  history 
they  form  one  event,  (nie  great  wave 
of  expansion,  which,  exceptionally, 
took  the  form,  not  of  emigration, 
but  of  conquest,  and  therefore  gave 
such  a  strain  to  our  colonial  system 
that  it  gave  way  and  collajised  in 
ruin. 

Why  does  war  in  this  i)erlod  take 
the  place  of  colonization  ?  It  is,  in 
one  word,  because  we  have  to 
struggle  in  this  period  against  the 
alliance  of  France  and  Spain,  against 
the  united  House  of  Rourbon.  "As 
earlier  Louis  XIV.,  as  later  Nai>o- 
leon,  so  in  this  middle  period  we 
have  one  standing  enemy,  the 
French  and  Spanish  Rourbons  uni- 
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ted  by  a  fjiraily  compact.  S]>aiii  I 
was  tlie  old  mistress  of  tLe  New 
World,  the  colonial  power  in  pos- 
session, France  was  the  rising 
aspirant  to  colonial  greatness, 
aiming  to  nnitein  one  strategic  line 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, an<l  at  tlie  same  time  in- 
trigning  for'  empire  in  tjio  native 
conrts  of  Hin<lostan.  The  close 
alliance  therefore  of  these  Powers 
changed  the  whole  relation  of  Eng- 
land to  the  New  Worhl.  She  had 
now  to  ]>enetrate  by  force  of  arms 
where  before  she  had  sent  peaceful 
traders  and  settlers.  The  J^ew 
World  ha<l  become  hostile,  threaten 
ing,  fortified  agtiinst  her,  wliereas 
before  it  iiad  lain  for  the  most  part 
passively  open  to  settlement. 

Observe  this  common  character- 
istic of  three  wars  before  us — it 
show^s  strikingly  how  they  belong 
t<»gether~that  France  and  Spain 
together  take  i)ai't  against  ns  in  all 
three  alike.  In  -the  first  war  Spain 
begins,  but  France  later  comes  'to 
her  aid;  in  the  second  this  onler  is 
rcverse<l,  Kmnce  begins  and  Spain 
follows;  in  the  third  both  alike 
come  to  the  help  of'  the  insurgent 
colonies. 

And  if  we  examine  the  wars 
closely  we  find  that  they  are  not 
(iistinct  from  one  another,  as  they 
seem  in  mere annnlistic history,  but 
inextricably  tangled  together,  'fhe 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  as  far  as 
England  and  France  werectMtcerned 
was  a  mere  truce,  which  held  but 
eight  years,  juid  we  ought  not  to 
say  that  in  1756  a  new  war  broke 
oat,  but  rather  that  the  old  war 
was  recommenced.  Even  "recom- 
menced^^ is  too  strong  a  word.  In 
America  and  Asia  there  was  no 
recommencement,    for    there    had 


been  no  cessation ;  in  those  parts 
the  peace  had  not  amounted  even  to 
a  trace.  Without  real  intermission 
from  1739  to  1763,  that  is  for  twenty, 
four  years,  the  wave  of  expansion 
from  Great  Britain  beat  upon  the 
barrier  opposed  to  it  by  France 
and  Spnin.  At  first  it  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Empire 
in  Central  and  Southern  America, 
and  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  and 
the  settlement  of  Georgia  seemed 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
iicquisitions  made  at  tlieexi)enseof 
Spain,  but  gradually  the  w^ive  took 
a  new  direction  and  8wei)t  over  the 
colonial  emi)ire  of  France. 

Not  le$js  closely  than  the  first 
and  second  of  these  three  wars  the 
second  and  third  are  entangled  to- 
gether. That  project  of  taxing 
America  which  brought  such  dis- 
aster upon  us  at  the  m<mient  when 
our  colonial  greatness  hjul  reached 
its  height,  is  not  to  be  considered 
by  itself,  as  if  it  had  been  excogi- 
tated bj'  Grenville  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  financinl  i)edantry. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  from  the 
moment  that  our  expansion  took  a 
warlike  character.  Mere  coloni- 
zation, such  as  had  been  practised 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  for 
the  most  part  not  only  a  ]>eacefal 
but  also  an  inexpensive  process; 
England  had  not  been  taxed  to 
foil  ml  Virginia,  nor  New  England, 
or  Pennsylvania;  but  expansion  by 
war  was  quite  another  thing.  Chat- 
ham's war  had  shown  at  once  how 
glorious  it  might  be,  and  how  pro- 
digiously expensive  it  could  not 
fail  to  be.  An  empire  which  for 
•  lirotection  and  extension  had  called 
on  us  to  wage  war  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  which 
would  require  for  the  future  more 
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expeiulitnre  tbau  ever,  this  was  a 
new  item  in  our  iiiiHiicial  accouuts  ! 
France  was  not  likely  to  forget  Mie 
loss  of  Canada,  uor  Spain  that  of 
Florida.  A  new  and  tremendous 
colonial  war  was  probably  at  hand, 
and  we  were  already  involved  in  a 
debt  which  earlier  Glniiicellors  of 
the  K>:<*,heqner  or  Lord  Treasurers 
—  a  Walijoleora  Godolphin — would 
Lave  inter|»rete<l  to  mean  national 
ruin.  Grenville  was  the  ttrst  En|j- 
lish  minister  who  felt  the  burden 
of  a'world-state  upon  his  shoulders. 
Great  Britain  was  there,  and  it 
brought  a  new,  overwhelming, 
alarmin;^  problem,  for  it  was  not 
then  a  mere  outlying  t^Miitory 
which  could  bo  neglected l)y  states- 
men; it  was  newly  torn  from  France 
and  iSi»ain;  it  was  to  be  <lefended 
against  the  Family  Alliance.  And 
Kn<;Iand  had  st^arcely  any  army, 
and  in  the  struggle  from  wliich  she 
liad  issued  victorious,  she  had 
strained  her  resources  and  her 
credit  to  a  degree  which  seemed  in- 
cre<lible  even  to  herself. 

Not  wantonly,  then,  but  in  a  kind 
of  des])air,  not  even  blindly,  though 
he  saw  the  dark  side  of  affairs 
more  clearly  than  the  bright,  did 
Grenville  adopt  his  new  policy. 
His  experiment  was  tried  and  fail- 
ed. A  dismal  period  set  in;  almost 
the  wiiole  fabric  of  empire  which 
Chatham  had  raised  so  high  crum- 
bled away,  and  the  debt,  instead  of 
being  lightened,  was  increased  by 


lirst  chapter  in  the  liistory  of 
Greater  Britain  closes  in  disaj)- 
pointment  and  disaster. 

Such  in  the  slightest  outline  is 
the  hi^^tory  of  Greater  Britain  in 
the  Georgian  era.  This  is  what 
liappeued  in  the  Lalf  century  be- 


tween 1737  and  1787.  Imagine  for 
a  moment  that  we  are  living,  not  in 
1887  but  in  1787.  The  French  Revo- 
lution has  not  yet  taken  place;  the 
American  war  ended  foar  years* 
since;  Chatham  liars  been  dead  jusr 
nine  years,  and  the  sou  of  Chatham 
now  holds  the  helm  We  in  thin 
rniversity  are  living  under  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, and  you  are  assembled  to  hear, 
siiy,  one  of  my  pre<lecessors  review 
the  ]>eriod,  which  might  seem  at 
that  moment  of  peace  to  have  been 
consigned,  whole  and  finished,  to 
history.  It  is  no  very  wonderful 
half  century  that  is  reviewed. 
Science  and  invention  have  made 
])rogress,  but  modest  ]>rogress; 
literature  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
languid;  art  has  been  a  little  more 
vigorous,  and  we  liave  now  lor  the 
first  time  great  painters.  At  home 
there  has  been,  at  least  in  the  main, 
tranquillity;  our  institutions  have 
proved  themselves  stable  But  in 
one  respect  the  period  is  striking 
and  wonderful.  Abroad  and  be- 
yoinl  the  limits  of  Europe  we  have 
plunged  into  strange  adventures 
and  undergone  strange  vicissitudes 
beyond  all  earlier  example;  we  have 
assumed  quite  a  diiferent  position 
in  the  world.  Since  Queen  Anne 
there  has  been  a  Great  Britain,  but 
in  this  period  there  has  sprung  up 
a  tJreater  Britain  still.  We  have 
stood  out  as  a  world-i)ower  after 
the  fashion  of  Spain  under  Philip 


another    hundred    millions.       The  <  11.;  we  have  annexed  remote  terri- 


tories; our  armadas  have  swept  the 
ocean;  and  now  we  have  a  great 
explorer,  James  Cook,  who  may  be 
compared  to  the  great  Spanish  dis- 
coverers. AH  this  is  new  and 
strange,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  alarming;  we  can  scarcely  con* 
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^ratnlsite  ourselves  upon  it.  Our 
ilissmters,  ilefeuts>  and  losses  have 
been  already  jis  si^inil  as  oiir  tri- 
umiibs;  we  liave  lost  our  ^reat  col- 
onies, and  at  the  same  time  we  liave 
sunk  deeper  tiian  ever  in  debt. 
We  humbled  for  a  moment  onr  ^reat 
enemy  rlie  Ilonse  (d*  Rourbon,  but 
she  has  dealt  us  a  teri'il)Ie  counter- 
blow, and  the  strife  is  by  no  means 
over.  We  are  now  in  1787.  Are 
not  other  wars  preparing?  Shall 
we  not,  before  the  ei;»:hteenth  cen- 
tury is  out,  stru;>:<r)e  anew  with 
France  Jind  Spain?  Nay,  even 
iU4>i*e  is  possible,  ft»r  our  ]»reponder- 
ancc  at  soa  has  created  universal 
envy;  we  are  regarded  as  maritime 
tyrants  Already  there  are  si^ns 
of  a  great  league  a<^ainst  us,  such 
a  Ieai;<ue  as  in  former  times  has 
Iiumbied  other  ascendancies.  A 
Continental  Grand  Alliance  may 
be  formed  a«):ainst  the  ambitious 
island'.  The  old  Grand  Alliance 
was  <lirected  by  William  and  then 
by  Marlborough  ;  may  not  some 
great  commander  and  statesman 
arise,  s^iy  in  France,  destined  to  be 
as  iu>werful  i)erhai)s  as  William  or 
as  Maril)orougii  by  wielding  the  re- 
sources of  that  great  continental 
league?  Happy,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  son  of  Chatham  is  at 
the  helm!  .Never,  perhaps,  to  those 
who  can  look  below  the  surface  did 
the  prosi)ect  seem  so  black. 

Such  was  Greater  Britain  just  a 
huudre<l  years  ago.  in  the  sixth 
year  from  that  date  it  passed  again 
nuiler  tiie  cloud  of  war.  It  waged 
a  more  desperate  war  ihaii  ever, 
and  again  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  a  time  against  a  coali- 
tion of  the  chief  Sea  Powers,  tiien 
later  against  a  coalition  of  nil  the 
Europeaa  Powers,  until  later  slili 


the  young  United  States  also  joined 
our  enemies.  From  this  strug<;Ie 
we  emerged  at  last  bunlened  with 
a  debt  six  times  as  heavy  as  that 
which  had  thrown  the  statesman- 
ship of  Grenv'ille  oft'  the  balance. 

And  then  opened  for  Greater 
Britain  that  new  period  which  we 
may  fairly  call  the  Victorian  era, 
because  two-thirds  of  it  fall  within 
the  reign  of  the  Queen,  and  in  this 
reign  too  its  character  has  been 
most  clearly  marked.  In  contrast 
with  that  Georgian  era  which  I 
iiave  sketched  some  broad  features 
of  it,  upon  which  assure<liy  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  strike  the 
eye  at  once. 

What  now  has  become  of  that 
great  enemy,  that  Family  Alliance, 
that  United  House  of  Bourbon, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
altered  for  the  worse  the  whole 
character  of  our  colonial  expan- 
sion. The  House  of  Bourbon  itself 
isiU)tgone.  It  reigns  still  in  Spain; 
it  reigned  in  France  till  1848,  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Queen.  In 
the  bist  years  of  Louis  Philippe 
there  was'  4nuch  question  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  that  is  of  main- 
taining the  ancient  family  alliance 
of  the  two  crowns.  But  all  rivalry 
of  France  and  Spain  in  the  New 
World  is  over.  It  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  great  war.  On  the 
one  side  the  maritime  ])reponder- 
auce  of  England  was  greatly  in 
creased,  on  the  other  France  li»st 
footing  in  North  America  when  she 
abandoned  Loui.siana,  b)st  her  foot- 
ing also  in  India,  and  was  deprived 
of  Mauritius;  and  Spain  too  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  great  war  lost 
her  hold  upon  her  great  colonies, 
which  bri»!ii«  :i\vay  from  her  an<l 
1  Ski.uj.ViKiL    i...ji    v^>t.iblished    their 
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independence.  Hollnnd  too  retired 
from  the  competition.  And  thus  it 
has  bcMMimt*  :i  fVjitiire  of  English 
exiKinsion  III  riiis  Victorian  era  tliat 
it  has  nfMT  involved  war  on  a 
great  scale,  war  against  u  Euro- 
pean power. 

Tliis  is  new;  even  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century  we  advanced  partly 
by  conquest.  We  took  Jamaica 
from  S|)ain,  and  New"  York  from 
the  Dutch.  In  the  eighteentii  cen- 
tury, as  I  liave  remarked,  ccdoniza 
tion  almost  ceased  and  conquest 
t<»ok  its  phice.  Whatever  we  ac- 
quired in  those  da^s  was  torn  from 
France  and  Spain  in  the  course  of 
European  wars.  But  the  Victorian 
era  has  been  an  age  of  unopposed 
colonization,  and  on  an  uniuece- 
dented  scale. 

In  this  aspect  surely  the  Victor- 
ian era  has  been  happy,  and  with  a 
ha]>]Hness  ]>roper  to  ourselves.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  nay  in  the 
wh<de  period  between  the  English 
revolution  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, Greater  Britain  grew,  but  at 
the  cost  of  war  after  war,  and  by 
incurring  a  debt  whicli  at  last 
seemed  overwhelming.  But  in  this 
era  we  have  ceased  to  incur  new 
debts,  and  we  have  )»aid  otf  jmrt  of 
what  we  owed.  Kot  much  less  than 
half  the  eighteenth  century  was 
]»assed  in  great  Euro|>ean  wars;  this 
era  has  seen  but  two  years  of  Euro- 
pean war,  in  which  England  was 
concerne<l,  in  seventy-two  years. 
But  has  (Mir  expansion  stop])e^l  on 
that  account,  has  Gre;iter  Britain 
ceased  to  grow,  or  grown  more 
slowly,  in  this  quiet  period?  On 
the  contrary  its  growth  has  been 
more  rai)iil  than  ever,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  English  race  about 
the  globe  has  been  greater  still. 


In  the  Georgian  era  we  possessed 
not  much  more  than  the  eastern 
fringe  of  North  America;  now  the 
whole  of  North  America  belongs  to 
our  race,  and  in  the  n<M*tiiern  part 
of  it  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  loyal  to  the  Queen,  while 
besides  North  America  we  occupy 
the  whole  continent  of  Australia. 

Great  growth  and  i»eaceful 
growth!  But  this  is  happy,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  still  more  in  its 
consequences.  For  that  warlike 
struggle  for  expansion  in  the  last 
century  not  only  cost  us  sacri flees 
an<l  involved  us  in  debt;  it  is  not 
only  expense  and  debt  that  we 
have  been  spared ;  the  ssnne  struggle 
also  broke  down  our  colonial 
system  and  led  to  th.e  great  schism 
in  Greater  Britain.  As  I  said,  the 
last  of  those  three  wars  was  intimi- 
ately  and  most  necessarily  con- 
nected  with  the  other  two.  Oiiat- 
hara^s  war,  splendid  as  it  was,  could 
not  but  lead  to  the  disruption 
which  he  himself  just  lived  to  see. 
For  the  loose  connecit<)n  of  colony 
and  mother  country  was  not  able  in 
that  early  stage  to  bear  the  strain 
of  frequent  serious  war..  England 
could  not  afford  to  defend  her  c(do- 
nies against  France  and  Spain;  the 
colonies  in  their  nnformed  condi- 
tion, in  their  unsettled  relation  to 
j  li}ngland,C(Mild  not  be  brought  into 
a  common  system.  In  other  words 
that  expansion,  whicli  for  three 
centuries  has  seemed  so  luitural  to 
Englan<l,  ]>resupposed  all  along 
a  condition  of  tolerable  peace. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  decay  of  Spain,  it  could 
advance  steiulily,  but  when  Spain 
and  France  were  united,  and  all 
America,  northern  and  central  at 
once,  bristled  against  us,  our  sys- 
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tern  was  not  strong  enough ;  it  col- 
lapsed even  in  tiie  moment  of  vic- 
tory. 

Here,  ugaiii,  tiTe  contrast  brings 
out  a  leading  tea  tare  of  our  own  age 
— tiiere  lias  been  no  second  schism. 
No;  for  the  settlement  of  Australia, 
Ne\v  Zealand,  and  tlie  Canadian 
Diuninion  has  not  betm  raiide  under 
the  jealous  eye  of  a  House  of  Bour- 
bon or  of  a  Napoleon.  It  lias  not 
(M)st  us  battles  by  land  or  sea;  a 
hundred  millions  added  about  every 
ti'ii  years  to  our  national  debt. 
Tnose  were  the  conditions  of  our 
ndvance  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
thoy  led  inevitably  to  the  American 
Revolution;  and  who  does  not  see 
that  either  on  our  outside  or  on 
that  of  the  colonies,  separation 
wouM  liave  been  proposed  very 
enrly  in  the  Victorian  era,  had  such 
conditions  still  obtained?  But  as 
the  colonies  have  grown  tlie  burden 
of  them  has  not  grown;  the  expjin- 
sion  has  been  so  easy  that  the 
weight  of  great  continents  has 
strained  our  federation  less  than 
formerly  that  of  slight  colonies. 

Among  the  felicities  of  Queen 
Victoria  this  one  is  proper  to  her 
ami  her  people.  It  is  not  a  mere 
j>art  of  the  felicity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  it  is  an  English 
felicity.  In  English  history  it  is 
very  unique,  and  stands  out  all  the 
more  against  the  background,  in 
this  respect  so  dark,  of  the  Geor- 
jrian  era.  ilow  surprising  to  see 
that  in  this  Victorian  age  we  do 
not  incur  debt!  In  the  Georgian 
era  debt  seemed  a  millstoqe  that 
must  always  drag  us  down.  Jaco- 
bites pointed  the  finger  against  our 
Revolution  Settlement,  as  leading 
to  interminable  wars  and  ever  new 
burdens.     William  was  u  glorious 


deliverer,  but  he  saddled  us  with  a 
Euro])ean  war;  Marlborough  won 
victories,  but  the  debt  grew;  the 
House  of  Hanover  established 
itself,  but  the  debt  grew  still  ; 
under  Chatham  we  rose  to  new 
heights,  but  the  debt  grew  faster 
than  ever.  Then  followed  our  long 
struggle  against  the  world  in  arms, 
and  again  we  issued  successful; 
but,  abis!  could  Waterloo  itself 
console  us  for  the  debt  as  it  stood 
in  1815?  After  so  long  an  experi- 
ence the  disease  might  seem  incur- 
able, an<l  yet  just  that  was  the 
turning-point.  Jnst  then  we  ceased 
to  incur  debt.  The  old  burden  re- 
mains; but  in  seventy-two  years 
since  the  pacification  the  burden 
has  not  been  increased;  it  lias  been 
perceptibly  diminished.;  and  the 
<dd  fatal  propensity,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  seemed  irresist- 
ible, has  been  long  left  behind. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  our  ex- 
]>ansion  over  such  vast  continents 
has  been  smooth  and  secure. 
Easily,  no  doubt,  this  hapi>iness 
may  slip  away  from  us.  j\et  but 
another  hostile  league,  like  the 
Family  Alliance,  appear  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
might  be  upon  us  again.  But  the 
half  century  of  undisturbed  ex- 
pansion is  now  added  to  English 
history — "the  peaceful  hours  of 
still  increase,  days  ordered  in  a 
wealthy  peace. '^  And  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  kindly  feeling  which 
now  reigns  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  boundless  colonies. 

The  same  problem  is  set  before 
us  in  this  as  in  the  Georgian  era,  the 
problem  how  to  remain  united.  But 
this  half  century  of  suspense  has 
diminished  many  difficulties,  for  it 
has  introduced  an  age  of  vaist  poll- 
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ticnl  unions,  nnd  it  lins  jifi'ordefl  us 
ctinple  leisure  for  tleliberatfon  Am] 
i)r«^^:niiz;iti(»n.  We  need  not  now 
ivpejiitlie  errors  ot*  the  generation 
wJiich  niado  the  Ainericim  War,  tor 
we  are  not  bes(»t  as  thoy  Avere  by 
foreign  enemies,  reduced  to  despair 
by  tinanrial  dittieulties,  and  pressed 
by  want  of  time.  Our  uu'wu  has 
not  been  for  a  long  time  the  un- 
happy standing  cause  of  war  aud 
<lebt,  a  relation  which  cannot  con- 
tinue as  it  is,  but  miKst  l)e  ende<l 
speedily  if  it  cannot  b(»  mended. 
Keud  31  r.  Lecky  s  impart isd  an<l 
lucid  narrative  of  the  American 
KeYoluti<»n.  How  irrational  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  countries  !  How 
hollow  the  rhetoric  of  the  Assemb- 
lies I  Oidy  one  thing  is  satisfact- 
ory, namely  that  our  defeat  was 
final  an<l  not  long  dehiyed,  for  as- 
suredly had  we  won,  or  but  for  a 
long  time  hoped  to  win,  we  should 
iiave  been  ruined,  so  radically  false 
was  our  position.  Once  more  the 
Victorian  era  stands  out  in  the 
light  of  contrast.  In  Greater  Britaiii 
it  is  on  the  whole  u  period  of  sun- 
shine, where  assuredly  we  trace  no 
gradual  ripening  of  intolerable 
iibuses,  no  growth  of  irritation  and 
alienation  towards  war  and  -dis- 
ruption. What  we  trace  is  prosi>er- 
ons  development,  new  communities 
devising  tor  themselves  institutions, 
now  subdividing  for  convenience, 
now  confedeniting  for  mutual 
help,  with  (Ml  t  fcistering  religious 
diswnd,  without  unsatisfied  politi- 
ci.l  claims,  without  comniercixil 
grievances,  without  stain  of  slavery 
iiud  all  under  one  benignant  scep- 
tn* !  The  state  of  things  is  not  de- 
li n  ill  v*-,  but  much  time  has^  been 
gi..»]U' .  i.s  to  [devise  a  firmer  sys- 
lx.'ix\,  au.l  the  respite  con tiiiJies  still. 


This  lortg,  woman's  reign,  without 
dcht,  almost  without  war  on  a  great 
scale,  this  long  infancy  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealan<l,  South  Afne:i, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
now  safely  garnered  up  and  added 
to  English  history.  At  home  its 
Uidorm  Bills,  itsgi*owth  of  popuhu' 
government,  may  he  diversely  esti- 
mated; so  to  siiine  extent  may  its 
literature  and  art;  its  mere  qiianti 
tative  of  growth,  Increase  of  jjopu- 
hition  and  production,  may  ]>erhap!$ 
overwhelm  and  abirm,  rather  than 
delight  us.  But  this  smooth  and 
prcjsxierous  expansion  in  GivattT 
Britain  suggests  ho  such  feeling; 
it  is  hax)py  as  far  as  happiness  can 
be  predicted  of  human  afi'airs. 

I  have  exhil)ited  it  in  contrast 
with  tlie  age  that  ])roceded  it,  with 
the  Georgian  era.  The  time  will 
come  for  another  comparison. 
W  hen  a  successor  of  mine,  stand- 
ing here  in  tJie  year  1987,  shall  sur- 
vey the  Victorian  era,  he  will  see 
it  in  the  distance  "  like  a  fruitful 
laiul  rejiosing"  behind  another  era 
of  which  as  vet  no  man  knows  the 
as|)ect.  lie  will  com]»are  it  with 
thar;  he  will  'try  it  by  its  conse- 
quences. What  will  be  his  ju<lg- 
ment  ?  It  Is  vain  to  s])eculate,  but 
I  wish  1  could  lift  at  least  that 
corner  of  the  curtain  which  covers 
the  de«tiny  of  Greater  Britain.  In 
the  Victorian  age  Greater  Britain 
has  no  enemy.  The  question  is. 
Will  some  enemy  or  league  of 
enemies  arise  to  assail  Greater 
Britain  in  its  vast  extension  siiid 
maturity,  as  the  House  of  Bourbon 
assailed  it  in  the  former  imrt,  and 
Napoleofj  in  the  latter  part,  of  the 
Georgian  eia?  Perhaps  the  old 
colonial  rivalry  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean states  is  about  tobe^in  aj>faiu. 
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Perhaps  tlie  twentieth  century  mnj' 
resemble  the  ei^hteentli  ratlier 
thuii  the  nineteeiitli.  It  may  wit- 
ness ij^reat  oeeniiic  wars,  sea-tights 
ill  the  Parific,  maiKBuvriiig  about 
Suez  and  Panama. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  wliat  lias 
been  so  often  said  b^'  alarmists 
about  the  elianged  condition  of 
maritime  warfare,  abonfc  the  pro- 
digions  maritime  frontier  which 
Gi'eater  Britain  now  exposes  to  an 
enemy,  about  the  protligions  trade 
which  wonhl  be  endangered,  about 
the  depen  ieiice  of  tliese  ishiiitls  on 
foreign  snpplies;  nor  again  is  this 
tiietimo  t>  enlarge  on  our  actual 
want  of  preparation,  on  official 
«egligeni5e,  on  the  proverbial  un 
readiness  of  England  at  tiie  be- 
ginning of  a  war,  and  on  that 
dangerous  rapi<lity  of  m  idern 
military  operations  which  does  not 
sillbw  backward  nations  a  second 
chance.  As  I  said,  the  scale  of 
everything  grows  vaster.  If  we 
choose  to  loolv  at  the  darker  side  of 
the  future,  we  miy  easily  iliscern 
colossal  shadows.  If  we  choose  to 
ini.igine  a  second  struggle  of 
Greater  Britain  against  another 
House  of  Bonrbon  or  another  Na- 
poleon, we  nuist  picture  a  struggle 
far  more  Titanic  than  that  of  the 
Georgian  era,  a  far  greater  trial  of 
endurance,  and  p:>ssibility  of 
greater  disasters  as  well  as  greater 
triniupIiS.  Bnt^ill  not  this  happy 
lialf  century,  this  rich  seed-time  of 
Greater  Britain,  bear  fruit  in  such 
a  time  oY  trial  ?  It  has  established 
between  tiie  mother  country  nnd 
the  colonies  a  natural,  unforced, 
rational,  kindly  relation.  Why 
was  the  Bourbon  League  able  to 
bresik  that  Georgian  empire  to 
pieces  ?    Because  it  was  wrong  in 


construction,  l\eld  together  on  the 
one  side  by  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand for  ]>rotection,  and  because 
in  that  ai-tilicial  ]>artnership  there 
had  been  accumulated  a  fund  of  ill- 
will,  which,  beginning  in  religious 
dilierences,  had  been  augmented 
and  embittered  by  all  tlie  cynicism 
ami  moral  laxity  of  the  age  of  Wal- 
pole.  The  Victorian  era  has  wit- 
nessed another  sort  of  accurtinla- 
tion,  a  deposit  of  good-will,  begin- 
ning in  the  removal  of  irritating 
restraints,  increased  by  the  free 
operation  of  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality, and  favored  by  all  those  in- 
fluences which  in  this  latter  day 
heighten  the  sense  of  nationality 
ami  bring  the  ends  of  the  eartli  to- 
gether. Here  is  a  natural  and 
kindly  bond,  and  it  is.sirengthened 
by  a  vast  trade  which  needs  pro- 
tecting  and  a  vast  emigration  which 
needs  regulating.  The  latest  years 
of  the  half  centuiy  have  therefore 
witnessed  exi)eriments  of  organiza- 
tion, cohferences,  congresses,  and 
we  grow  accustomed  to  a  new  kinjl 
of  Pananglican  debiite  very  ditter- 
ent  in  tone  from  those  Georgian 
debates  upon  the  Stamp  Act.  And 
thus  the  Victorian  era  may  be  found 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
S(did,  permanent  union,  which  no 
Bourbon  League  of  the  future  will 
rashly  i)rovoke. 

I  have  used  the  Georgian  era 
mainly  as  a  foil  to  our  age.  Those 
wars  and  controversies  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  have  indeed  for  me 
a  deep  interest^  but  one  would 
hardly  rank  the  period  between 
1737  and  1787  as  a  whole  among 
the  more  glorious  passages  of  Eng- 
lish history.  We  do  not  much 
cherish  the  memory  of  Walx)ole, 
Pelham^  or   Lord    North,    or   the 
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heroes  0f  the  War  of  Jenkin's  Ears, 
or  the  American  War.  '  Nor  was 
that  by  any  means  a  Periclean  age 
of  genius  and  culture.  But  it  had 
some  of  the  virtues  of  an  age  of 
war.  It  founded  nnder  the  elder 
Pitt  a  school  of  valor  and  heroism, 
ami  a  conception  of  public  duty 
raised  above  party,  which  carried 
us  through  our  harder  au<l  longer 
trial.  I  he  Victorian  era  has  not 
had  so  much  occasion  for  such 
heroic  virtues.  It  has  been  an  era 
of  iJilture,  education,  philanthropy, 
art,  and  science,  not  si»ecially  ot* 
patriotic  heroism,  it  has  had  a 
serious  morality,  but  this  morality 
has  not  been  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
type.  We  have  cultivated  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  and  we  have  thought 
much  of  duties  to  universal  human- 
ity. Devotion  to  the  fatherland, 
duty  to  the  State,  have  not  lain  so 
much  in  our  way,  though  we  some- 
times show  quite  a  religious  sense 
of  what  we  owe  to  our  x)olitical 
party.  If  the  times  should  darken 
again  around.  Greater  Britain,  if 
MN?  should  again  be  called  upon  to 
hold  our  own  against  enemies,  it 
might  be  necessary  for  us  to  form 
other  habits  of  thought.  A  talent 
for  holding  our  own  is  precisely 
what  the  world  gives  us  credit  for. 
When  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
praise  the  English  race,  they  as- 
cribe to  it  the  virtue  of  the  mastiff 
— tenacity.  I  hope  we  possess  this 
virtue  still;  it  is  indispensable  for 
a  groat  nation  in  circumstances  like 
ours  ;  but  when  we  find  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  classical  examples  of 
it,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  period 
of  the  great  war,  that  is  in  the 
latter  ]»art  of  the  Georgian  era. 
—Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review. 


THE  GEIS^ESIS  OF  GOLD. 

We  all  know  gold  is  "  filthy 
lucre;"  the  "root  of  all  evil;"  "a 
snare  and  a  delusion;'^  "common 
dross,*^  etc.;  and  yet  somehow, 
though  we  always  admit  that 
money  doesn^t  secure  any  peima- 
nent  advantage  to  us,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  with  Sydney  Smith  that 
we  are  just  on  an  average  one 
guinea  the  happier  for  every  extra 
guinea  that  falls  into  our  pockets. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  say  so,  that  wicked 
metal  still  remains  an  object  of  ob- 
vious interest  and  desire  to  the  vast 
mass  of  civilized  humanity.  Dross 
though  it  be,  it  forms  the  chief  in- 
centive of  art  and  industry;  filthy 
though  we  think  it,  yet  as  the  cir- 
culating medium,  fresh  and  clear 
from  the  Mint,  it  really  possesses 
to  the  outer  eye  a  certain  illusory 
external  attractiveness  an<l  aj)i>nr- 
ent  beauty.  And  since  everybody 
in  his  heart  wishes  to  get  and  keep 
as  much  as  possible  of  it,  consist43ut 
with  the  strictest  honor  and  prob- 
ity (or  even  sometimes  otherwise), 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that 
some  slight  inquiry  into  its  origin 
and  value,  both  as  a  metal  and  a 
medium,  may  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  the 
"root  of  all  evil"  usually  occurs  in 
the  world  at  large  in  the  pure  or 
native  condition  only.  Tiie  reason 
for  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  gold,  though  mor- 
ally so  vile  and  common  a  sub- 
stance, is  chemically  and  techni- 
cally a  noble  metal,  that  is  to  say, 
one  which  enters  but  sparingly  into 
combination  with  metalloids.  Iron, 
as  we  all  know,  if  exposed  to  air, 
or  still  worse  to  water,  soon  rusts; 
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or  in  other  words,  combines  with 
oxygen.  When  found  in  mines, 
therefore,  it  usually  occurs  more  or 
less  under  the  form  of  an  oxide, 
with  a  greater  or  smsiller  propor- 
tion of  the  two  chief  ingredients 
variously  commingled.  Still  more 
tire  minerals  like  aluminium,  cal- 
cium, potassium,  and  sodium,  in- 
variably found  in  a  high  state  of 
combination.  But  cox>per,  tiiough 
usually  met  with  as  a  compound 
with  tl»e  metalloids,  occasionally 
occurs  i:!  the  pure  condition;  silver 
most  frequently  does  so;  and  gold 
hardly  ever  appears  under  any 
other  form.  It  is  this  remark- 
able chemical  inertness  of  gold 
which  gave  it  at  first  its  value  as 
an  ornamiMital  material,  and  so 
liually  led  up  to  its  universal  adop- 
tion as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
the  enemy  of  virtue,  and  the  chief 
standard  of  value  in  all  civilized 
communities. 

Gold,  then,  is  a  particularly  inert 
and  chemically  stable  substance, 
little  given  to  entering  into  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  and 
satisfied  to  remain  in  the  virgiit 
state  without  any  violent  elective 
hankering  after  a  morganatic  union 
with  that  all-pervading  corrul)ter 
and  demoralizer^  oxygen.  It  is 
also,  alas!  as  most  of  us  know  to 
our  sorrow,  a  very  rare  and  infre- 
quent metal,  being  one  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  least  in  point  of 
quantity  into  the  composition  of 
the  earth's  crust  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  chemical  examinii* 
tiou  of  rocks  exposeil  at  the  sur- 
face, the  commonest  metals  in  the 
shell  of  our  planet  are  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
an<l  sodium,  which  are  largely  pres- 
ent   in  the  formation  of   granite. 


clay,  limestone,  chalk,  dolomite, 
gneiss,  and  most*  of  the  other  best 
known  deposits.  It  is  a  noteworthj' 
fact,  too,  that  these  are  also  the 
lightest  of  all  metals.  After  them 
in  frequency  come  iron,  manganese, 
and  barium,  which  are  far  heavier, 
and  whose  compounds  do  not  form 
nearly  such  Jarge  masses  of  ma- 
terial at  the  earth's  surface,  h'arer 
Htill  are  copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc, 
occurring  only  in  a  few  scattered 
spots;  and  rarest  of  all  are  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  and  i)latinuin,  which 
are  among  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
elements,  and  are  never  found  any- 
where except  in  extremely  small 
quantities. 

What  are  the  obvious  conclusions 
to  which  such  facts an<l  others  like 
them  seem  to  poini?  Clearly  these. 
The  heavier  substances  composing 
the  mass  of  our  planet  are  mostly 
to  be  found  where  one  would  irat- 
urally  expect  them— -at  the  bottom, 
or,  in  other  words,  near  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  while  the  lighter 
bodies  are  equally  to  be  seen  where 
a  sensible  man  would  look  to  dis- 
cover them — at  the  top,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  or  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  outermost  layer  of  all  on 
our  planet  is  composed  of  the  ex- 
tremely light  gases  which  make  up 
the  atmosphere— oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acidj  the  next  layer 
consists  mainly  of  water,  comiH>s- 
ing  the  ocean;  within  that  comes  a 
stratum  of  not  very  solid  rock, 
prinoipsrlly  built  up  of  the  lighter 
metals,  aluminium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  so  forth,  combined 
with  the  lighter  metalloids,  oxy- 
gen, silicon,  and  carbon,  in  more  or 
less  loose  and  spongy  compounds; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  all — as  for. 
as  our   ignorance  of  the   earth:^t^ 
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centime  will  ])ennit  us  to  fj^ness — 
niii^t  lio  drst  a  layer  of  heavier 
mateiiaU,  repreisented  by  tlie  deiiHe 
uimI  poiiile roils  hivas  and  ba^^alts 
occasionally  biMugflit  ii])  to  the  sur- 
face by  volcjinic  ii^^encies;  iiiid  in- 
side that  again,  a  still  heavier  core, 
composed  perliaim  of  the  weight- 
iest metals  and  metalloids  in  a  very 
close  state  of  aggregation. 

However  this  may  be,  and  it 
seems  natural  to  snp]>ose  that  the 
heaviest  matter  should  sink  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and 
platinum  are  heavy  metals  wLicb 
exist  in  very  small  quantities  only 
at  the  surface,  «nd  that  chiefly  in 
the  unmixed  condition.  Whether 
there  is  jdenty  m«>re  of  them  below 
or  not  is  a  question  that  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  coming,  so  far, 
within  the  range  of  ]>ractical  poli- 
tics. But  the  notion  of  sinking  an 
artesian  well  into  the  earth's  re- 
cesses, and  thence  ])umping  up 
molten  gold,  as  men  nowatlays  in 
America  "strike  ile,"  is  a  roipance 
worthy  of  the  Arabian  Xights,  iier- 
liaps  to  be  realized  in  the  thirtieth 
century. 

The  miserable  and  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  gi)ld  lU'tually  existing 
within  workable  distances  at  the 
l»resent  day  in  the  erust  of  this 
l)lanet  is  all  dispersed  in  very  tiny 
quantities  over  various  i)arts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  A  great  deal 
of  it  is  diffused  in  absolutely  value- 
less amounts,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
chloride,  through  the  mass  of  other 
rocks,  where  it  will  never  probably 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  extraction. 
The  remainder  is  chiefly  obtained 
in  larger  but  still  verj^  petty  lumps, 
in  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock, 
and  iu  nuggets  either  on  the  beds 


of  modern  streams  or  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  ancient  rivers. 

But  where  did  the  gold  originally 
come  from,aud  how  did  it  get  there? 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  iiowiulays 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  nug- 
gets and  alluvial  gold  is  to  be  found 
in  the  veins  of  auriferous  quartz. 
And  how  did  the  gold  get  into  the 
quartz?  Well,  that  question  goes 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  metallic  veins  gen- 
erally, and  must  be  answered  on  the 
same  broad  princii>les.  For  me- 
tallic veins  arc  now  almost  cer- 
tainly known  t^  be*  masses  of 
rubble,  or  <lrip]>ing,  so  to  speak, 
filling  up  gaps  and  iissures  in 
the  natural  rock  that  spreads 
around  them.  The  material  that 
composes  them  got  filtered  into  the 
Assure  by  flowing  water,  which 
brought  the  metal  and  other  rubble 
in  solution  with  it.  Thus,  in  the 
last  resort,  we  must  acc(Mint  for  the 
presence  of  gold  in  quartz  veins  by 
sui>posing  tliat  both  the  quailz  and 
the  gold  were  carried  to  their  pres- 
ent ]>osition  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  were  deposite<l  in  the 
sides  and  walls  of  fissure  until  at 
last  they  tilled  it  up  entirely.  If 
this  View  be  ctuiert,  and  it  is  the 
one  held  by  gr«*;.i  mining  authori- 
ties, we  must  conclude  that  the 
final  source  <d'  all  our  gold  deposits, 
>vhether  from  pockets,  [ilacers, 
quartz  veins,  or  gossans,  is  the 
minute  quantity  of  gold  diffused  iu 
the  pure  state,  or  as  a  chloride  or 
ot'her  compound,  through  the  mass 
of  all  the  suiTounding  or  under- 
lying rocks.  There  must  be  very 
little  gold  in  the  laterally  surround- 
ing rocks,  however,  for  there  is  not 
much  to  boast  of  even  in  the  richest 
and  most  auriferous  qnartz.    Prob- 
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jibly  whatever  litfle  of  the  precious 
metal  exists  :i  tall  (li8])ersed  tlirou^ii 
t!ie  i^rauite  and  gneiss  of  the 
iinderlyiDg  crnst  miisri  exist  in  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities,  and  ])(n'- 
iiaps  in  the  form  of  iliifiise  rJiioride. 
This  chloride  might  be  dissolved 
out  by  percolating  water,  and  so 
introduced  together  with  the 
quartz  into  the  gap  •or  fissure. 

Whether  the  gold  :iiid  the  quartz 
got  int^)  the   veins    (or,  ratiier,  the 
tissures)  laterally  or   from  below  is 
still  a  mo  it^poiiit  am'>iig  the  learne  I 
ill  mineriU.     Pr«)bably    both  theo- 
ries are  more  or  less  true.     A  cer- 
tain amdnnt  of  dissolved  material 
miy  doubtless  filter  in  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  from  surround- 
ing rocks,  and  this  miy  be  the  ori- 
gin of  a  few  mineral  veins,  both  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  of  more  useful 
though  less  noble  metals— nobility 
and  usefulness  being,  here  as  else- 
where, roughly  in  inverse  ratio  to 
each  another.     But  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, according  to  Professor. Geikie 
(who  ought  to  know),  that  the  min- 
eral matter  which   makes   up  most 
metalliferous  veins  came  from  be- 
low.   There  is  good  reason   to  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  minerals  and 
ores  which  fill  the  fissures  were  in- 
troduced into  their  present  home 
dissolved  in  steam  or  hot  w:iter,  or 
even  by  igaeousfusion  and  injection. 
It  is  known  that  at  the  present  time 
mineral  matters  and  metallic  sul- 
phides are  so  being  deposited   in 
fissures  up  which  hot  wnter  rises. 
It  is  also  known  that  one  of  the 
richest  mines  in  Nevada,  the  Oreat 
Comstock    Lode— a     perfect   Tom 
Xi<ld\er!8  ground,  from  which  fabu- 
lous quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
have    been    extracted— is   closely 
4H>Dnected  with  the  seething    hot 


Steamboat  Springs,  in  the  same 
volcanic  district,  and  is  itself  still 
]>ermeated  by  almost  boiling  wa- 
ter. There  is  something  highly  re- 
freshing to  the  orthodox  mind  in 
this  modern  notion  that  gold — that 
wicked  metal— has  thus  an  origin 
from  below,  and  is  so  intimsitely 
bound  up  in  its  first  beginnings 
with  very  warm  regions  and  -sul- 
plinrous  exhalations. 

However  the  gold  got  into  the 
quartz,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  m;itter  of 
simple  fact  that  all  the  known  gold 
of  the  world  has  been  derived, 
sooner  or  later,  from  jnst  such 
niiiieral  veins  or  fissures.  A  great 
deal  of  our  existing  gold  supply  is 
obtained  by  (*rnshing  the  quartz 
and  then  treating  it  mechanically 
or  chemically,  to  extract  the  metal; 
the  remainder  is  obtained  from  al- 
luvial deposits,  ancient  or  modern, 
into  which  the  gold  has  been 
washed  out  by  th  e  agency  of  streams 
or  natural  water  power.  What 
man  now  does  on  the  small  scal^e 
with  his  mills  <n.nd  stamps,  his 
washing  and  his  amalgams,  natui^ 
long  ago  did  on  the  large  scaVe 
with  her  lakes  and  rivers,  her 
freshets  and  her  waterfalls.  Jn 
treating  auriferous  quartz  for  gold, 
we  always  begin  by  crushing  the 
veinstone  that  contains  it  with 
powerful  machinery,  and  then  snb- 
jectingthe  pulverized  material  to 
the  action  of  water,  which  washes 
away  the,  silica  suspended  in 
its  strenm,  but  lets  the  heavy 
metal  sink  by  gravity  to  the  bot- 
tom. Now,  all  the  gold-bearing 
sands  and  gravels  have  been  nat- 
urally snbjected  to  jnst  the  same 
crushing  process,  spread  x)nt  over 
those  enormous  periods  of  time 
which  the  geologist   demands   of 
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riglit  for  every  part  of  bis  exactinpr 
Hcienee.  The  quartz  liere  luiR  been 
pulverized  and  washed  by  natural 
means;  the  greater  part  of  the, 
finely  powdered  silica  has  been 
curried  away,  and  the  lumps  of 
gold  have  been  left  behind,  more 
or  less  mixed  up  in  the  beds  with 
sand  or  gravel.  It  is  clear  that 
gohUdiggiug  of  this  latter  sort 
must  be  far  richer  in  the  precious 
metal  than  the  mere  quartz-veins; 
and  it  is  such  anriferous  sands  and 
gravels  that  make  up  the  better 
part  of  the  wealthy  Australian  and 
Galifornian  gold-fields. 

Auriferous  gravels  can  of  course 
only  exist  where  auriferous  quart z- 
veius  existed  before  them.  With- 
out a  bank  to  draw  upon  in  the  iirst 
place,  you  cannot  possibly  get  your 
bullion.  In  California,  the  materi- 
als thatmake  up  the  gold-bearing 
gravel  betls  were  washed  down  by 
streams  and  floods  in  the  Pliocene 
period  from  the  mountain-tops 
above,  and  deposited  in  the  basins 
of  ancient  lakes  and  rivers  now  no 
more.  But  Pliocene  gravel  would, 
under  natural  circumstances,  long 
since  have  been  washed  away;  ithas 
been  preserved  in  Calii'ornia  to  the 
days  of  Bill  Nye  and  Jones  of  Cala- 
veras by  a  peculiar  accident  which 
those  amiable  gentlemen  would  no 
doubt  regard  us  "  jilmost  ])rovicleu- 
tial  "  for  the  mining  interest.  To 
wards  the  close  of  the  genial  Plio- 
cene epoch,  that  usually  well-con- 
ducted chain,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
suddenly  burst  forth  **  on  the 
spree  "into  volcanic  activity  on.a 
grand  and  generally  Western 
American  scale.  Like  the  cow- 
boys who  "  i)aint  the  town  red  *' 
in  their  simple  joy,  it  covered  the 
auriferous  gravels  with  showers  of 


pumice,  ashes,  and  pebbles,  and 
finally  capped  the  entire  mass  with 
a  broad  sheet  of  solid  bsiaalt  and 
lava.  Nott)idy  did  this  great  pre- 
historic eruption  overwhelm  the 
mastodons.  Pliocene  lamas,  and 
other  extinct  animals  whose  bones 
and  teeth  strll  pleasiugl}*  diversify 
the  Galifornian  diggings,  but  it 
also  buried  beneath  its  ash  muX 
lava  thefamousand  much-debated 
Calaveras  skull,  which,  if  genuine, 
is  the  oldest  fragment  of  a  human 
body  now  known  to  exist  any- 
where. The  capping  of  lava  varies 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and*  it  has 
preservai  from  erosion  the  subji^ 
cent  gravel  which  would  otherw  ise 
have  been  swei>t  away,  and  so 
rendered  possible  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Galifornian  diggings 
and  the  town  of  San  Francisco. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Australia 
too,  the  auriferous  gravels  are  of 
Pliocene  date,  and  are  cap]>ed  and 
preserved  in.the  siime  manner  by  a 
thick  layer  of  volcanic  deposits, 
it  would  seem  as  though  gold-bear- 
ing gravels  in  genenvl  can  only  oc- 
cur in  any  quantities  where  they 
liave  been  preserved  from  erosion 
for  long  ])eriods  of  time  by  the  su- 
perpositiou  of  solid  beds  of  lava  or 
basalt 

Whenever  a  river  flows  through 
country  occupied  either  by  gold- 
bearing  quartz-veins  or  auriferous 
gravel,  it  naturally  washes  out  and 
collects  here  and  there  in  hollows 
of  its  bed  nuggets  and  scales  and 
grains  of  gold  from  the  sunound* 
ing  de]>osits.  These  river  diggings 
form  of  course  the  richest  deposits 
of  gold  to  be  found  anywhere,  for 
they  are  the  siftiugs  of  tlie  siftiugs; 
and  thoy  can  be   worked  with  the 
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least  trouble  hikI  expense^  so  tliiit 
ill  all  iiuriCeroiis  countries  tliey 
from  the  earliest  deposits  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  miners.  Gold  collects 
in  pot-holes  in  the  river  bed,  Hn<l 
also  behind  little  bars  of  rock, 
which  serve  as  riffles  to  retain  it 
from  washing  nway.  In  the  Ynba 
vsdle^'  in  California,  after  the 
gravel  of  the  surface  lias  been  re- 
moved, ami  the  solid  rock  on  which 
it  rests  has  been  reached,  the  ^old 
is  found  in  a  thin  layer  of  grains 
and  scales  over  the  entire  flooring 
of  the  ]>rehistoric  stream.  Uut  in 
modern  rivers  the  ffohl  more  often 
occurs  in  lo<»se  nuggets,  dispersetl 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  baiiks 
of  the  occasional  ]m)oIs  and  creeks. 
Gold  is  ilisi»ersed  ov(*r  almost  all 
the  world,  in  ono  or  ot.her  of  these 
various  forms,  eitlicr  in  auriferous 
quartz,  in  ancient  river  gravels,  in 
modern  alluvium,  or  on  the  beds  (»f 
streams  In  Britain  a  certain 
amount  of  local  gold  is  found  near 
Dt»lgelly,  dispersed  through  veins 
of  quartz,  but  hardly  in  sufiicient 
quantities  to  repay  crushing.  In 
Scotland,  si  few  of  the  streams  in 
Sutherland,  tributaries  of  thr 
Helmsdale  river,  bring  down  small 
nuggets  from  the  neighboring 
drift.  In  Ireland,  gold  occurs  in 
placers  among  the  Wicklow  hills, 
lint  none  has  yet  been  disco  verted 
in  the  natural  matrix,  thougli  a  few 
specks  have  sometimes  l^en  ob. 
served  on  rocks  in. different  parts 
of  the'country.  Europe  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  poor  in  gold.  A  little 
has  at  times  been  mined  in  the 
Th  nringian  Forest;  considerable 
amounts  exist  in  Bohemia;  Hun- 
gary and  Italy  yield  fair  quantities; 
and  a  moderate  amount  is  found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  both  in  original 
deposits  and  in  beds  of  river  sand. 


In  the  last  named  case,  the  specks 
are  too  small  to  be  separately  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

In  Asia  there  is  far  more  gold. 
India  has  a  vast  amount,  if  yoit  can 
only  get  at  it — I  do  not  wish  to 
encourage  reckless  speculation — 
chiefly  by  crushing  very  solid  rock. 
Siberia  also  contains  plenty  of  gold, 
and  other  outlying  countries  come 
in  for  their  share.  But  where 
Afric's  sunny  fountains  rcdl  down 
their  golden  sand,  or,  to  be  more 
]irecise,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  else- 
where, still  richer  deposits  have 
long  been  known,  while  the  Trans- 
vaal just  at  present  forms  the 
newest  Eldorado  of  adventurous 
miners  and  still  more  adventurous, 
not  to  say  foolish,  investors.  In 
America  tliere  is  gold  in  California, 
go]<l  in  ihe  Bocky  Mountains,  gold 
in  the  Alleghanies,  gold  in  Canada. 
And  in  Australia  tliere  is  more  gold 
still,  though  the  yield  of  late  years 
has  steadily  fallen  off,  and  the 
mines  of  Victoria  have  begun  to 
show  sympt4>ms  of  grailual  ex- 
haustion. 

.  But  tlie  most  interesting  ques- 
tion of  all  about  gold  is,  how  did  it 
come  to  be  "the  root  of  all  evil?" 
What  has  made  this  particular  yel- 
low metal,  above  all  other  stones 
and  minerals,  the  standard  of  value, 
the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
object  of  all  men's  ardent  devotion? 
Ill  order  to  solve  that  curious  ])rob- 
lem,  we  must  look  at  the  origin  of 
'its  use  among  mankind,  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  its  employ- 
ment as  money. 

Primitive  man,  hunting  about  in 
the  riv^ers  for  flsh  and  in  the  forest 
for  venison,  had  other  wants,  phi- 
losophers tell  us,  than  those  of  mere 
vulgar  foo<l  and  drink;  the  noble 
thirst  for  trinkets»  the  aesthetic  de- 
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sire  for  personal  <lecoration,  wliidi 
BOW  i^^ives  rise  to  fiiMbioii  p1ate» 
and  drapers'  bbops  and  jewelers* 
windows,  was  alrea<l,y  vagnely  alive 
within  his  swelling  bosom.  He 
adorned  biinselt'  even  then  with 
necklets  of  bears'  teeth,  and  shining 
fossils,  an<l  girdles  of  shell,  and 
belts  of  wainpnm,  all  wliioh  things 
are  found,  in  coini>any  with  the 
white  chalk  and  the  red  ochre  that 
made  primitive  woman  beantit'nl 
for  ever,  among  the  concreteil 
floors  of  the  Dordogne  r.averns. 
Primitive  woman  was  not  fsiir  to 
onier  view;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  no  doubt  distinctly  dark,  not 
to  sa3'  dusky;  but  alresidy  she  knew 
liow  to  keep  in  the  fashion;  she 
IovcmI  gold,  iis  Walpole  long  after- 
wards remarketl  of  her  re.mote  de- 
scendants, and,  when  she  could  get 
tbera>  diamonds  also.  Ages  before 
any  otber  metals  were  smelted  or 
rannuf^ictured  into  useful  imple- 
ments, gold  nin\  silver  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  savage  ances- 
t'Or^,4ind  probably  still  more  of  our 
saViigB'  ancestresses.  There  was 
every  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
They  are  generally  found  in  the 
native  stnte,  they  have  glitter  and 
brilliancy  {ind  beauty  of  color,  they 
are  soft  and  workable  and  ensily 
pierceil,  they  can  be  readily  strung 
in  ingots  as  lK*ads  for  necklets,  and, 
at  a  somewhat  highei-  grade  of  cul- 
ture, they  Ciiu  be  hnmmered  with 
ease  into  rude  ornaments.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  thiit  from  a  very 
enrly  sig»  ]>riniiMve  man  should 
have  i)rizetl  nuggets  of  g<dd  nnd 
ingots  of  silver  for  personal  triu 
kets,  just  ns  he  prized  the  shells 
and  ])ebbles,  the  garnets  and  csir- 
nelians,  the  ja^le  and  crystal,  the 
ivory  and  feathers,  from  which  he 
manufactured  his  rude  adornments. 


Primitive  people  probably  never 
went  further  than  picking  up  the 
pretty  bright  waterworn  nuggets 
which  they  found  at  times  in  the 
st realms  or  sands;  but  surface  gold 
of  this  sort  has  been  discovere<l  in 
use  iimong  almost  all  savages  the 
whole  w<uld  over,  and  that  too  in 
many  countries,  such  as  the  West 
Indies,  where  no  gold  is  now  known 
to  exist  in  workable  quantities. 
The  native  supply  of  the  rivers 
anil  gravels  was  probably  here  long 
ugo  exhausted.  Almost  iudestruct 
ible  by  nnture,  the  gold  has  been 
hoarded  and  handed  down  fiom 
generation  to  generation,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  use  everywhere  among 
savage  tribes  in  amounts  out  of  all 
]u-oportion  to  its  natural  frequency. 
Hence  it  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered, with  diamonds,  rubies, and 
other  precious  stones,  which  are 
also  pretty  and  glittering,  also  rare, 
and  also  almost  indestructible,  as  a 
means  of  barter  and  a  measure  of 
wealth  among  chiefs  and  great  peo- 
ple, it  is  the  decorative  use  of 
gold  which  tirst  suggests  its  em- 
ployment as  a  stnndard  of  value; 
a  mere  toy,  but  lasting  and  univer- 
sally ]>rized,  it  comes  in  the  end  to 
have  a  mercnntile  value  quite  apart 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  with 
men  who  wouUl  care  nothing 
at  all  for  it  viewed  as  a  means  of 
personal  decoration. 

But  why  should  gold  in  particu- 
hir  attain  this. place  as  civilization 
rises,  rather  than  diamonds,  sap- 
phires, |)earls,  or  amethysts?  The 
reason  is  clenr.  'liecnuse  gold  can 
be  subdivided  and  reunited  to  any 
required  degree  to  suit  ])urticular 
prices  or  bargains;  its  value  lies  in 
its  weight  alone,  not  in  the  size  of 
its  individual  masses.  A  big  dia- 
mond would  be  useless  as  a  pieo« 
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of  curreucy,  because  tlie  value  of 
diamouils  depends  largely  upon 
tbeir  size;  aud  if  you  cut  a  bi^  one 
up  into  little  oneS)  tojueet  special 
deoiiiutlsy  you  caunot  get  as  much 
for  all  as  for  tiie  lump  they  were  tirst 
cut  from.  But  the  big  nugget, 
**  Welcome  Strauger,"  w  h  i cii 
weighed  2,268  ouuces,  could  he 
coined  into  currency  at  the  rate  of 
1,869  sovereigns  to  40  lbs.  weight, 
without  its  value  being  iu  any  way 
affected.  Among  savage  commu- 
nities, where  real  ultimate  wealth 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  slaves, 
cattle,  and  perisiiable  goods,  titere 
is  no  great  distiuctiou  betweeu 
gohl,  silver,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  80  far  as  standard 
of  value  is  concerned;  all  alike  are 
objects  of  great  worth,  but  their 
])rice  is  calculated  in  heads  of 
cattle  or  other  really  useful  goods. 
Even  in  civilized  Eastern  countries, 
realized  property  consists  largely 
of  jewels,  wliicli  are  almost  as 
much  a  measure  of  value  as  gold 
and  silver.  But  in  all  truly  mer- 
cantile  communities  the  import- 
Huce  of  a  standard  which  can  be 
indefinitely  divided  and  reunited 
is  fully  recognized,  and  gold  or 
silver  (or  both  together — but  this 
comes  perilously  near  the  bimetal- 
lic controversy)  are  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
At  first,  of  course,  gold  was  so 
usetl  by  weight  onl^'.  But  the  de- 
vice of  weighing  certain  pieces  of 
gold  Imforeiiand,  in  convenient 
sizes,  iind  then  stamping  them  with 
a  recognizcil  die,  is  at  once  so  sim- 
]de  auil  so  useful,  that  it  naturally 
suggested  itself  very  early,  and  no 
doubt  independently,  in  at  least 
two  i)laces -China  and  Imlia— to 
the    human    mind.      The    earliest 


Asiatic  coins  were  bean*shnped 
lumps  of  impure  gold,  just  marked 
with  an  anvil  mark,  to  guarantee 
quantity  and  standanl;  it  was  only 
slowly  that  the  round  shape  and 
the  definite  design  came  to  form 
part  of  the  notion  of  coinage.  Once 
gold  assumed  this  first  raw  form  of 
the  coin,  its  future  develox)nient 
into  the  **root  of  all  evil"  and  the 
univert»al  stiiudard  of  value  was 
quite  inevitjible.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose, indeed,  it  possesses  almost 
every  conceivable  native  advan- 
tage, it  is  rare,  it  is  limited  in 
quantity,  it  has  an  independent 
worth  h*om  its  use  in  the  arts,  it 
comprises  high  value  in  relatively 
small  bulk,  it  is  infinitely  divisible, 
it  can  be  reunited  at  will,  it  cor- 
rodes but  little,  aud  it  is  not  liable 
to  any  great  fluctuations  in  price, 
owing  to  the  comparative  steadi- 
ness in  the  annual  output  i|u  I  the 
small  relation  borne  by  yearly  in- 
crements to  the  total  stock  at  any 
time  in  existence.  The  onlv  one 
weak  point  it  possesses  -  that  of 
being  easily  subject  to  wear  and 
tear— can  be  and  is  i>ractically 
overcome  by  alloying  it  with  small 
quantities  of  baser  metal,  which 
give  it  the  requisite  hardness 
and  indestructibility.  Standard 
gold,  thus  produced,  may  be  said  to 
fulfil  almost  absolutely  the  econo- 
mist\s  ideal  of  a  measure  of  value. 
Most  of  the  gold  ever  mined  or 
otherwise  discovered  by  human  be- 
ings is  still  probably  in  existence 
somewhere  or  other,  either  as  coin, 
jewelry,  or  objects  of  art  and  do- 
mestic usefulness.  It  is  a  curious 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  sover- 
eigns we  each  curry  in  our  ])Ockets 
(when  we  have  any)  may  be  coined 
out  of  gold  which  comes  down  to 
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us  by  infinite  ahiges  from  some  re- 
mote prehistoric  past,  tli rough  a 
strange  succession  Af  passing  phas- 
es. It  may  first  liave  been  worn 
as  one  in  a  loose  string  of  shapeless 
yellow  nuggets  round  the  dusky 
neck  of  some  barbaric  chieftain. 
Then  it  may  have  been  beaten  into 
an  Etruscan  corselet  and  exported 
by  tawny  PhcBnician  traders  for 
purposes  of  barter  to  the  coasts 
of  Britain.  Moulded  into  rude  coin 
by  Cunobelin  or  Carausius,  it  may 
have  been  stamped  afresh  under 
Alfred  and  William,  Henry  and 
Edward,  Oliver  and  Anne,  until  nt 
last,  after  bearing  in  turn  all  the 
foolish  fat  faces  of  the  Georges,  it 
obtained  in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
image  and  superscription  that  now 
appears  upon  it  of  Victoria,  Queen 
and  Empress.  This  sovereign  here 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  Mexican 
ornamejit;  that  other  may  haye 
djingled  as  a  scarabsBus  charm  on 
the  pendent  necklet  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Here  is  a  napoleon  that 
King  Solomon's  ships  imported 
from  Opiiir;  there  is  an  Austrian 
ducat  that  once  passed  through 
antique  mints  as  stater  and  daric; 
yonder  is  a  five-dollar  piece  in 
whose  material  mingle  Guinea  gold 
and  Australian  nuggets,  an  Assy- 
rian  signet  ring  and  a  Roman  au« 
reus  Gold,  in  fact,  being  practi- 
cally indestructible,  the  total  stock 
existing  in  the  world  goes  on  iier- 
l)etually  in  various  forms  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  makes  a 
vast  ]>ool  only  increased,  as  it  were 
by  dril»lets,  through  the  tributary 
streams  of  each  year's  accession. 

I  ought  to  add   that  there   are 
three  ways  in  which  gold  gets  actu 
ally  lost  for  human  purposes.    One 
is  by  wear  and  tear;  another  is  by 


use  as  gold  lace,  gilding,  and  other 
iri'eco  vera  hie  forms;  and  the  thinl 
"is  by  the  stopping  of  teeth,  for 
which  purpose  a  considerable 
amount  is  now  said  to  be  annually 
sacrificed,  especially  in  America. 

IJow  strange  to  think  that  thou- 
sands of  men  should  be  toiling  daily 
in  picking  to  ])ieces  solid  rock,  or 
wading  through  the  bed  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  or  wash ing  the  gravels 
of  forgotten  rivers,  at  the  ])resenfc 
day,  in  dirt  and  privation,  solitude 
and  fear,  all  for  the  sake  of  (extract- 
ing what?~s(»me  few  grains  of  a 
yellow  bauble,  originally  jnized  as 
a  gaudy  decoration  for  the  naked 
necks  of  dusky  savages,  and  thence 
evolved  by  a  strange  concatenation 
of  circumstances  into  the  main  ob- 
ject of  eff'ective  desire  oti  the  ]>art 
of  all  civilized  and  commercial  hu- 
manity! How  strange,  too,  that 
gohl  and  gilding,  crowns  and  coro- 
nets, guineas  and  medaKs,  golden 
sunsets  and  golden  o])ini<)ns,  gold 
in  every  form  and  asjUH;t  and  sense, 
substantive  or  adjectival,  from  the 
"golden  age"  to  "  Miss  Kilraan- 
segg's  leg,"  should  run  through 
the  verj^  warp  and  woof  of  all  our 
life,  and  thought,  and  art.  and 
poetry;  should  tinge  our  ideas  and 
mould  our  sentiments;  should  make 
an  insei>arable  part,  at  every  turn, 
of  our  living  and  our  being,  our 
thinking  and  our  language— and 
yet  that  the  gold  itself  on  whit-ii 
all  this  vast  superstructure  rests 
should  be  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon, one  of  the  least  conspicuous, 
one  of  the  most  useless,  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  all  the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  this  belated  sublunary 
planet!  Why,  who  on  earth  ever 
heard  of  barium?    Yet  barium  is 
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believed  to  rank  next  araoii^  metals 
to  iron  and  manganeine  in  abnnd- 
ance  as  a  constituent  of  tlie  earth's 
crust,  while  the  precious  meUl  is 
siinidy  nowhere.  Aluminium  and 
calcium  are  held  by  high  scientiHc 
authority  to  be  far  the  mo5t  fre- 
qtient  metallic  substances  of  all; 
gt>ld,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  the  other  best  known 
economic  metals  (excluding  iron) 
when  put  t-()gether  form  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  minerals  com- 
]>osing  the  explored  portion  of  the 
shell  of  this  planet.  Strangest  of 
all,  it  is  this  yery  insignificance  and 
scarcity  of  gold  which  gives  it  all 
its  interest  and  value;  it' there  were 
just  a  hundred  times  more  of  it  in 
tlie  world,  we  shouldn  t  hear  one 
thousand th  part  as  much  about  it. 
—  CoriihiU  3faga2ine, 


MODERN    DISTORIANS    AND 

SMALL  NATIONALITIES. 

No  political  fact  is  of  more  im- 
portance and  interest  in  modern 
continental  history  than  the  ten- 
acity with  which  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  Europe  preserve  their 
l>ride  of  nationality  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  large,  strongly  con- 
ciMitrated  empires,  supported  by 
powerful  armies.  Why  should  Por- 
tugal utterly  rffnse  to  unite  with 
Spain?  Why  do  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium cling  to  their  existence  as 
separate  States,  in  spite  of  all  the 
eHorts  of  statesmen  to  join  them  ? 
Why  do  the  people  of  Bohemia  and 
Croatia,  of  Finland  and  of  Poland, 
refuse  to  cx>a1esce  with  tlie  rest  of 
the  population  of  the  empires  of 


which  they  form  but  small  sections? 
Why,  finally,  do  the  new  kingdoms 
of  Koumania  and  Servia  show  such 
astonishing  vitality?  The  argu- 
ments as  to  distinctive  race  or  dis- 
tinctive  language  fail  to  answer  all 
these  questions.  The  people  of 
Portugal  are  of  the  same  race  and 
speak  nearly  the  same  language  as 
the  people  of  Spain;  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  are  closely 
akin  to  each  other.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  these  small 
nationalities  simply  preserve  the 
traditions  of  their  past  indepen- 
dence to  account  for  the  existence 
of  their  national  spirit  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Centuries  have  passed 
since  the  provinces  which  now 
form  the  kingdom  of  Koumania, 
since  iServia,  Finland,  Bohemia,  and 
Croatia  lost  their  independence; 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  stamp  out  the  recollection  of 
that  independence,  and  yet  the  in- 
habitants of  those  provinces  retain 
their  national  pride  and  patriotic 
feelings  as  tenaciously  as  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Kus- 
sians.  Time  was  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Powers  who  strove  to  crush 
out  this  national  spirit,  and  in  some 
of  these  countries  it  had  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury nearly  ceased  to  exist.  But 
it  has  now  revived  with  redoubled 
vigor:  Czechs,  Finns,  Roumanians, 
Servians,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Por- 
tuguese aie  i>rouder  than  ever  of 
their  nationality  and  their  history, 
and  there  is  in  the  future  very  little 
probability  that  these  races  will 
ever  lose  their  national  pride  and 
sense  of  independence,  oven  if  they 
remain,  as  some  of  them  do  still, 
subject  to  foreign  rulers,  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  great  empires. 
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This  relfinclling  of  the  national 
spirit  is  the  result  chiefly'  of  the 
novelopmeiit  of  the  Dew  historical 
school  all  over  the  Coiitiiieiit.  In- 
stead of  remaining  in  ignorance  of 
their  i)just  history,  or,  at  best,  re- 
giirding  a  mass  of  legends  as  con. 
taining  the  true  tnle  of  their  <!onn- 
tries'  achievements,  these  snndl 
nations  have  now  learnt  from  tiie 
works  of  (heir  great  historians 
what  the  story  of  tlieir  fatherlands 
really  is,  and  what  title  they  liave 
to  be  prond  of  their  ancestors. 
These  great  historians— Hercn  la  no, 
Palacky,  Sz^chenyi,  ami  the  rest — 
who  made  it  their  aim  to  tell  the 
trnth  and  not  to  show  off  the  bean- 
ties  of  a  tine  literary  style,  all  be- 
longed to  the  generation  which  had 
its  interest  aroused  in  the  history 
of  the  past  by  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  the  productions 
of  the  Romantic  School,  and  they 
all  learnt  how  history  was  to  be 
studie<l,  and  then  written,  from 
iNiiebnhr,  Von  Ranke,  and  their 
disciples  and  followers.  From  these 
masters  they  learnt  that  their  his- 
tories were  not  to  be  made  interest- 
ing at  the  expense  of  truth;  that 
legends,  however  beautiful  or  pa- 
triotic, were  to  be  rejected,  if  found 
to  be  without  foundation;  and  that 
the  two  chief  qualities  required  by 
a  mo<1ern  historian  were  patience 
in  wading  throngh  masses  of  docu- 
ments, and  critical  insight  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  Studying  history 
alter  this  fashion  must  needs  be 
lal)orious,  and  can  never  be  ade- 
qnately  rewarded  in  money,  bnt  a 
lite  spent  in  discovering  and  com- 
])iling  the  trne  history  of  a  nation 
is  bonnd  to  meet  its  own  reward 
at  last  in  fame.  Nowhere  is  sncli 
a  life  more  honored  and  respected 


than  in  such  small  countrieB  as 
Portngal  and  Bohemia;  and  the 
earnest  historians  of  thosc^  nations 
won  their  reward  in  neeing  that 
their  labors  were  ap]>reciated,  that 
their  fellow-citizens  took  a  gixjwMng 
interest  in  the  records  of  their 
country,  that  they  rejoiced  with  a 
neiv  joy  in  past  glories  when  the 
story  was  shown  to  be  correct  ami 
not  a  concoction  of  myths,  and  that 
they  felt  more  pride  in  their  na- 
tional heroes  when  they  recog- 
nized them  to  be,  not  demi-gods, 
but  human  bein^^s,  who  had  lived, 
snffered,  and  died,  and  who  had 
felt  the  influence  of  the  siime  pas- 
sions which  swayed  themselves. 
Students  of  the  modern  hist4)rical 
school  have  had  the  satifaction  to 
reap  this  reward  to  some  extent  in 
every  country  on  the  Continent, 
but  it  is  only  among  the  smaller 
nations  that  their  labors  have  been 
of  i)ernianent  political  importance. 
TJie  truth  of  these  general  re- 
marks will  be  best  illustrated  by 
an  examination  into  the  revival  of 
the  si>irit  of  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence in  some  of  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  school  of  historians 
upon  it.  In  no  country  has  this  in- 
fluence been  more  iniportant  than 
in  Portugal,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  dwell  ui)on  its  importance  there 
at  some  length,  becanse  the  great 
modern  historian  of  Portngal  is 
entirely  unknown  in  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
old  national  spirit  seemed  to  be 
dying  ont  in  Portngal;  the  people 
wished  to  rest  after  their  exertions 
dnring  the  Peninsnlar  War;  bnt 
instead  of  being  able  to  remain  at 
peace  their  country  was  t^)rn  with 
civil  strife.     In  the  midst  of  tli€se 
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troubles    the    opinion     grew    up, 
especially  iiinoiigst  the  Portuguese 
Riulicals,  tiiiit  what  they  called  the 
ridiculous   and   uiiiiatiiral    separa- 
tion  of  two  such   kindred  nations 
as  Spain  and  Portugal  should  cease, 
and  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  united.      The  favorite  dream  of 
these  Kadicals   was  the  establisii- 
meut  of  a  great  Iberian  Republic  to 
embrace   the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula, for  tiiey  could  not  help  eom- 
parin;]:   tUeir  absolutist  pretender 
Dom  Miguel  with  tiio  Spanish  Don 
Carlos,  and  hoped   for   the   active 
aid  of  t!ie  Spanish  Li  bends  against 
liim.      l^ifc  it  was  not.  on  y  the  Por- 
tuguese Ridicids   who  looked  for- 
waril  to  the  union  of  the  Peninsula 
into  one  politicid  whole.  Even  such 
a   st;iunch  supporter  of  the  little 
QueiMi  iVfaria  da  Gloria  as  the  Mar- 
shal Duke   de  Saldanha  professed 
a  belief  in  the  expediency  of  IIh^^- 
rian  unity  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  the  moderate  lioyalist  states- 
men, almost  without  exception,  re- 
gretted  that    tiiere    was  no  king 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain  to  marry 
their  young  queen  regnant.    The 
feeling    that    it   would   be  advan- 
tageous to  unite   with    Spain  was 
particularly     strong    among    the 
educated     classes     in      Portngid. 
They    felt    that    neither    country 
could  enjoy  the  )>eace  and  security 
necessary  for  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial prosperity   unless  the  other 
was  tranquil)  and  they  could  see 
no       reason     why     there     should 
not    be    a    union    between    them. 
Among  the   lower  classes  of  the 
Portuguese  nation  the  old  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  the   Spanianl   still 
existed,  but  there  was,  neverthe 
less,  among  the  bourffeoitie^  and  all* 
classes  above  the  very  lowest,  at  the 


close  of  the  Miguel  ite  wars,  and 
during  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government,  a  decided  feeling  to- 
wards a  union  with  Spain,  which 
found  no  open  manifestation  oidy 
on  account  of  the  internal  troubles 
in  S[)ain  itself.  That  feeling  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  No  Por- 
tuguese Radical  now  dreams  of  an 
Iberian  Kepnblic;  no  statesman 
would  now  dare  to. advocate  a  union 
with  Spain;  the  educated  classes 
are  once  more  proud  of  the  coun- 
try's glorious  history,  and  of  their 
own  marked  spirit  of  nationality; 
and  this  change  of  feeling  has  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  labors 
of  the  great  Portuguese  historian, 
Alexandra  Herculauo  de  Garvalho 
e  Araujo  and  his  disciples,  and  by 
the  modern  PortuguesQ.i)oets,  Jo«ao 
Baptista  Almeidii-Garrett  au<l  Au- 
tonio  Feliciano  de  <  astilho. 

A  sketcli  of  'the  life  and  career 
of  Herculano  will  show  best  how 
be  became  a  historian,  and  with 
what  motives  he  entered  on  his 
arduous  labors.  Alexandra  Her- 
culano de  Garvalho  e  Araujo  wjvs 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1810,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  He 
there  imbibed  such  revolutionary 
ideas  that  soon  after  he  returned 
to  his  family  in  Portugal  he  was 
forced  to  go  into  exile  in  1831, 
when  the  adiierents  of  Dom  Miguel, 
the  defender  of  absolutism  and  the 
monks,  became  all-powerful.  In 
the  following  year  he  served  under 
Dom  Peilro  in  the  defence  of  Opor- 
to as  a  v<dunteer  for  a  short  time, 
but  soldiering  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  he  soon  retired  to  England, 
where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and 
learnt  to  read  Water  Scott's  novels 
in  the  original.    From  Euglaud  lie 
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went  on  to  Paris,  where  lie  lived 
among  tiie  young  and  entliusiastic 
followers  of  tlie   Komantic   move- 
ment, directed  by  Gnizot,  Consin, 
and  Villerajiin,  of  which   the  i)oet8 
were  Lnni;ntine  and  Victor  IJngo. 
After  the   tinal   overthrow   of  tlie 
Miguel ites,  and  the  Convention  of 
Evora    Monte   in    1834,   llereuhuio 
went   back    to    Lisbon,   and    there 
8tarte<l   the    P^moramay    a    weeKly 
jxilitical   and    Liberal    journal,   in 
which  he  published  his  tirst  articles 
and  ]H)euis.       lie   had    arrived  in 
Lisbon  an  advanced  Liberal  and  a 
believer  in  parliamentary   govern- 
ment, but  the  perj)etuai  and  useless 
civil    wars    which   succeeded  each 
other  between  1835  and  1851  nearly 
exhausted  his  patience,  and  sorely 
tried  his  political  o|)inions.    It  was 
at  this  period  thiit  he  began  to  turn 
from  the  contemporary  troubles  of 
his  country    to  the   history  of  its 
]>ast  glories.     This'feeling  showed 
itself  also  in  other  young  Portu- 
guese Liberals  of  the  time,  notably 
in    Alineida-Garrett,  and  Castilho, 
and  all  three  vented  their  feelings 
in  historical  ]M>eins.      The  outi)Our- 
ingsof  Ilercnhino'smuse  werecon- 
fesscdlv  inferior  to  hisfriends^and 
were   published   in   1836  and  1838 
respectively,  under  the  titles  of  the 
Yoz  do  Fropheta^  or  "  Voice  of  the 
Prophet,"  and  the  Harpado  Crefite, 
or  "  Harp  of  the  Believer."     Both 
these  little  volumes  give  abundant 
proofs  of  Ilerculano's  admiration 
for  Lamairtine  and  the  imets  of  the 
French  Romantic   School,    and  of 
his  mastery    over  the  Portuguese 
language;  luit  it  was  evident  from 
them  tli;it  he  had  not  yet  found  the 
most  a])i)ropriate  channel  for  the 
expression    of   his    thoughts   and 
opinions.      lu  1843,  however,  he 


came  nearer  to  his  true  vocation  by 
])ublishing  the  first  part  of  a  his- 
torical novel,  O  MonaHicofiy  under 
the  title  of  Eurico  o  Pref^hyUro. 
This  historical  novel  showed  the 
influence  of  Walter  Scott  as  clearly 
as  the  i>oemH  showed  that  of  La- 
ma rtine;  but  it  showed  somethijig* 
else  besides— a  singular  power  of 
comprehending  the  far  distant 
]>ast,  and  a  tine  style  of  historical 
description.  It  was  at  this  peinod 
that  he  began  to  com]>ose  his  Hiiii- 
h)ry;  he  had  for  years  worked  liartl 
among  the  archives  at  I  isbon,  and 
had  collecte<l  much  valuable  lii^^. 
toric;d  material  for  his  Enrico  o 
Presbytero, 

tie  now  began  to  marshal  Iiis 
facts  into  a  consecutive  narrative, 
and  in  1^45  the  year  before  the 
horrible  civi^l  war  known  as  the 
War  of  Maria  da  Fonte,  or  Patu 
leia — Alexandra  Uercnlano  ]>nb- 
lished  the  tirst  volume  of  his  1^>- 
toria  de  Pjrtugal  The  publication 
of  this  volume  marks  an  e]»och  in 
the  literary  history  of  Portugal. 
There  hail  been  great  chroniclers 
who  had  t<dd  the  early  story  of  the 
wars  against  the  Moors,  such  as 
litiy  de  Pina,  Duarte  Galvao  and 
Acenheiro;  there  had  been  great 
historians—great  rather  in  style 
than  in  accuracy- in  the  ]»almy 
days  of  Portuguese  literature,  such 
as  Bernardo  lie  Brito  and  Antonio 
Brandao;  there  had  been  distin- 
guished writers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  Jacinto  Freire  de 
Andrada,  the  author  of  the  L'*fe  of 
Dom  Joaode  Castro^  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  biographies  ever  written; 
there  had  been  diligent  collectors 
and  editors  of  ancient  chronicles 
and  doeuments,  such  as  Jose  Cor- 
rea  da  Serra  and  the  Viscount  de 
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Santarem;  but  there  IijmI  never  be- 
lore  been* a  scientific  Port(i<4:uese 
liistoriaii.  The  second  vohime  of 
liis  History,  g:oin<f  down  to  the 
death  of  Alfonso  III.  in  1279,  was 
luiblished  in  1850,  with  two  dis- 
sertations or  essays  on  tiie  elements 
which  coin[)oseii  the  Portn^nese 
people,  and  on  the  lii story  of  the 
ni»inicii>ulities  of  the  country. 

Wei^iit  has  purposely  been  laid 
on  tlie  career  of  Herculano  in  or- 
der to  bring  out  the  sources  from 
which  he  obtained  iiis  historical 
inspiration.  He  had  been  led  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  early  ages 
of  Europe  by  his  study  of  Walter 
Scott  and  of  the  French  Romanti- 
cists, an<l  he  had  learnt  from  these 
masters  of  fiction  that  the  men  and 
women  of  all  centuries  are  alike 
human,  and  are  never  demi-godsor 
tiends  in  human  shape.  He  was 
therefore  ready  to  disbelieve  In  le- 
gendary stories,  which  made  men 
more  or  less  than  human,  while  not 
neglecting  the  picturesque  point  of 
view  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  past 
ages.  But  while  it  was  from  these 
nianters  that  Herculano  learnt  his 
attitude  towards  the  past  history 
of  his  country,  he  derived  his 
method  of  siudy  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent school.  The  influence  of 
the  German  historical  school,  of 
which  the  most  illustrious  masters 
have  been  Niebuhrand  Von  Banke, 
and  of  whicii  the  disciples  are  how 
numerous  all  over  the  Dontinent, 
had  penetrated  even  to  Portugal. 
Early  history,  Herculano  learned, 
could  only  be  re- written  aifter  an 
elalH>rate  study  of  ancient  docu- 
ments and  a  careful  comparison  be- 
tween them,  and  nature  fortunately 
granted  him  the  qualities  of  ]>a- 
tieuce  to  wade  through  documents 


and  of  critical  insight  by  which^o 
judge  them.    To  this  po\\;er  of  in- 
defatigable   study    he    adi^d   the 
gift  of  a  keen   ])eA$eptionn)f  the 
picturesque,  and  the  talent   to  tell 
history  with  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  eloquence.     No  wonder,   then, 
that  he  beciune  a  great   historian, 
and  the  founder  of  an    historical 
school   which   was  to    have   great 
weight  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
country.    The    very    bitterness  of 
the  oi)position  of  the  Clerical  and 
Conservative    party     against    him 
showed  what  excitement  the  i>ub- 
lication    of    Herculano's     History 
had  caused  in   Portugal;  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  alike  in  politics  and 
literature;  no  more  was  heanl  of  a 
union      with      S))ain;    Saldauha's 
rising  of  l85     failed  utterly;  and 
))atriotism  being  alive  once  more, 
the  leaders  of   a   political    party, 
when  clefeated  in  the  Cortes,  tried 
to  obtain  their    ends    by    ))eacef|,|l 
and   constitutional   opposition,   in- 
stead   of    by    raising    armies  and 
plunging    the    country    into  civil 
war.     To    attribute      this      happy 
change  to  the    publication  of  Her- 
culano's  History  entirely  would  be 
ridiculous;      but     its       Influence 
counted  for  much,  for  it  undoubt- 
edly turned  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
tiymen  away  from  the  bitterness  of 
their  party   feuds  to  think  of  the 
cause  of  their  country  alone,  and 
n^ade  them   take  more  interest  in 
the   history  of  their  past  glories. 
On  Portuguese  literature  it  had  an 
even    more    important    eft'ect.     It 
produced    a    school  of     new    his- 
torians, contented  to  labor  for  the 
truth,  and  changed    the   minds  of 
the  young  men  of  the  time  from  the 
writing  of  melancholy    ])oetry    to 
the  study  of  history  and  its  attend- 
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aut  sciences,  political  ecouomy  and 
critical  jujiis})  rude  nee. 

Tiie  I:itev  career  of  Herculano 
was  not  of  1 1(43*  same  political  im- 
portance. He  piiblislied  no  more 
of  Iiis  history  after  1850,  bni  in 
1854  ami  1853  appeared  liis  work, 
On  the  Orif/in  and  Establishment  of 
tfie  Inquisition  in  jR/rUiffol,  in  which 
he  ]iroved  iii»w  ^n*eatly  the  lioman 
(Jath<ilic  Clinrch  was  answerable 
for  the  degradation  into  which 
Portn^;)l  sank  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  an<l  thus  gave  a  helping 
hand  to  his  frien<l  Gastiiho's 
scheme  of  secular  education.  He 
remained  an  indefatigable  writer 
on  every  sort  of  subject,  though  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  menlion 
more  of  his  works  except  a  colli^c- 
tion  of  charming  little  historical 
novels  published,  under  the  title 
i}{  Letidaa  e  Jiistoriasy  in  1851,  and 
his  essays,  t^v Estudoa  Uistoricos^  in 
18JG.  Far  more  important  was  the 
work  he  did  as  an  editor  of  old 
chronicles.  Becognizing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  only  possible  to  uiuler- 
stand  history  by  studying  con- 
temi>orary  doeuments,  Herculano 
commenced  the  ]>ublication  of  the 
J\>rtugidlice  Momtmentu  '  Historioay 
an  immense  series  of  reproductions 
and  editions,  of  which  the  cost 
was  defrayed  by  the  Portuguese 
Government.  This  series  he  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  Scrip- 
taresy  containing  editions  of  unpub- 
lished chronicles  and  lives  of 
saints,  I^ges  et  ConsttetfidineSy  and 
DiplomcUa  et  ChartcB.  For  pro- 
ducing these  editions  Herculano 
had  great  advantages  from  the  po- 
sit ion  he  held  as  librarian  to  tlt« 
king,  and  upon  them  he  bestowed 
the  chief  labors  of  his  later  life, 
thankful  to  see'youuger  studeuts 


coming  to  his  help,  and  admiring 
the  works  of  those  who  were  proud 
to  call  themselves  his  followers 
and  disciples.  In  their  admiration, 
and  thsit  of  his  countrymen  gener- 
ally, he  felt  that-  he  had  his  n*. 
ward;  and  his  greatness  as  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  historical 
j  school  in  Portugjd  was  recognized 
j  on  January  22,  1858,  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  honor  open  to  a 
Euro)>eau  histonan,  that  of  corre- 
s]>ondiug  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  the  section  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres.  Towanls 
the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
Lisbon  to  live  a  hermit's  life  ou  u 
little  i)roperty  he  possessed  near 
Santarem,  and  was  visited  there 
b^' a  Spanish  author,  Don  iiicardo 
Blanco  Assenjo,  who  describes 
him  in  ehiquent  if  rather  far- 
fetched language  as  a 

« 

"Cincinnatus,  handRorae  as  statue  by 
Flaxiuan,  with  uiuch  of  Cuto's  rudeness 
nnd  SenecaV  philosophy.  His  life  w»8  a 
desperate  struggl**,  tiie  grand  protest  of  a 
soul  indomitable  in  its  greatness,  which 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  the  repugnant 
miseries  of  reality,  as  represented  in  tliis 
epoch  by  poUtical  quackery,  religious  hypo- 
crisy, ignorant  vanity,  envy,  and  evil- 
speaking.'* 

Herculano  died  on  September  18, 
1877,  but  the  work  he  commenced 
has  been  continued,  and,  for  a  small 
country,  Portugal  can  boast  of  an 
unexampled  list  of  modern  scienti- 
Jic  historians.  The  result  of  their 
work  hafi  been  to  continue  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  ui^on  the 
mindsof  his  countrymen,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  nation  in  £urope 
jnore  proud  of  its  nationality  than 
the  Portuguese.  Of  these  fol- 
lowers it  is  only  possible  to  mention 
u  Jew  uumeaii  of    which    the  jnoat; 
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(liA^iin>riii8lie4l  are  tliose  of  Luis 
Angusto  Rebellos  do  Silva,  whose 
History  of  Portugal  treats  .of  the 
years  from  164'^  to  1756;  SiniiaO 
Jose  (la  Liiz  Soriano,  Jos^  Maria 
L:itiiio  Ct>ellio,  A.  P.  Lopes  de 
MeiHloii^ii)  and  Fraucisco  da  Fon- 
w»ca  Heiievides,  whose  Rainhas  de 
IbHugalj  published  in  1878)  is.  one 
of  the  ablest  modern  works  on  tlie 
history  of  his  country.  It  is  in- 
teresting^ to  note  that  the  careers  of 
these  men  do  not  justify  the  Siiyin^ 
tliat  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  iiis 
own  country;  on  tlie  contrary,  al- 
th(Hi<^h  tiie  names  of  the  m^w  sdiool 
of  Pi>rtn<;n.ese  liistoriansare  almost 
uiiicuinvnout  of  Portugal,  they  are 
there  honored  for  tiieir  labors.  Her- 
cula  no  was  for  a  time  himsel  fa  mem- 
ber of  the  Portuguese  Cortes^  and 
hitii  liebellos  do  Silva  and  Latino 
Oudiio  held  seats  in  the  Cabinet  nb 
diftVreut  tim^.  AM  are  i>rond  of 
their  work,  and  do  not  spare  labor 
over  it;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  intlneni;e  which  Ilerculauo 
and  his  followers  have  exercised 
upon  the  politics  of  Portugal  has 
been  entirely  good,  and  that  it  has 
for  ever  killed  the  notion  of  a  union 
of  the  whole  Iberiau  Peninsula 
iin<ler  either  a  monarch  or  a  re- 
public. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Portugal  to 
Bohemia,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  latter 
country  that  the  new  historical 
iichoo!  has  exerted  a  political  influ- 
ence second  otdy  in  importance,  if 
inferior  at  all,  to  that  exercised  by 
it  in  Portugal.  The  policy  of  the 
Emperors,  ever  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had 
been  to  stamp  out  the  Czech  nation- 
ality, and  to  Germanize  the  people 
of  Boiiemia.  The  Czech  language 
was  proscribed  iu  legal  and  other 


documents,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  or  in  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  the 
children  of  the  Czech  nobility  were 
carried  off  to  be  educated  and  mar- 
ried at  Vienna.  The  work,  then,  oi 
the  Czech  historical  revival  of  the 
present  century  was  not,  as  in  Por- 
tngal,  to  resuscitate  a  pride  of  na- 
tionality which  ha<l  never  become 
extinct,  although  dormant,  but  to 
call  back  the' Bohemian  people  to 
remetaber  that  they  had  once  been 
a  nation  at  all.  Herculano  had  had 
a  diflScult  task;  but  that  of  Do- 
browski  and  PaJacky  was  still  more 
diiiicult,  for  while  the  Portuguese 
language  had  never,  even  in  the 
most  debased  days  of  Portuguese 
history,  lost  its  form  as  a  literary 
langiiage,  the  Czech  had  for  a  cen- 
tury an<l  a  half  been  practicidly 
pnmcribed  and  regarded  as  a. lan- 
guage tit  only  for  the  pe^i^santry  of 
Bohemia. 

Franz  Palacky  is  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Bohemian  historical 
revival,  and  his  infiuence  was  even 
greater^  from  a  ))olitical  ptunt  of 
view,  than  that  of  Herculano.  lie 
was  the  son  of  the  village  schocd- 
master  of  Hodshivice  \u  jMoravia, 
and  was  bora  in  179S.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Pressburg,  and  while  acting  as  a 
private  tutor  in  Vienna  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schaf^iryk,  the  Bo- 
hemian poet,  with  whom  he  col- 
laborated in  many  works  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  1823  Pal- 
acky established  himaelf  at  Prague, 
and  l>egan  his  researches  into  the 
old  Czech  chronicles,  which  were  to 
form  the  Ini^is  of  his  historical  la- 
bors. He  began  modestly,  by  ])ub- 
lishing  articles  and  memoirs  on 
specif   Bubjects;    -but    his   merit 
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soon  became  known,  and  in  1829  lie 
Ava8  appointed  natioiiul  historio- 
/rrapher  by  tlie  States  of  Bohemia. 
From  this  time  lie  steadily  worked 
at  his  great  History,  of  wiiicli,  how- 
ever, the  first  volume  was  not  piib- 
lislied  for  some  years,  Jind  he 
]>nrsued  his  search  after  niithori- 
ties  and  nutiieiitic  documents,  not 
only  in  the  public  libraries  of  En- 
rope,  but  also  in  the  archives  of 
the  old  Bohemian  nobility.  During 
these  years  of  preparntion  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  which  deserve 
mention — his  History  of  the  Early 
Years  of  Wallensteiny  and  his  Life  of 
Joseph DobrowskL  rnlacky  felt  that 
his  own  work  wiis  to  some  extent 
the  sequel  of  that  of  Dobrowski. 
Dobrowski  was  rather  a  philologist 
than  a  historian,  but  Palacky  re- 
cognized how  great  his  merits 
were,  and  how  great  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Dobrowski  had  revived  the  study 
of  the  Czech  language;  it  was  re- 
served for  Palacky  to  rewrite 
Czech  history.  In  1836  appeared 
tlie  lirst  volume  of  Palacky's  His 
fory  of  Bohemia^  p ubl ish e d  si  m  n  I  ta- 
neonsly  in  German  and  Czech.  The 
book  made  its  mark  at  once,  and  it 
was  recognized  in  Germany  that  a 
great  genius  had  risen.  Palacky 
was  essentially  a  disciple  of  the 
new  historical  school,  a  follower  of 
Niebuhr.  He  ha<l  laltored  diligent- 
ly among  chronicles  and  documents 
to  discover  the  truth,  and,  like 
Herculano,  did  not  fear  to  destroy 
the  legends  which  were  most  cher- 
ished by  the  Bohemian  people, 
when  he  found  that  they  had  no 
historical  basis.  The  success  of 
his  work  among  his  fellow-country- 
men was  immense.  In  spite  of  the 
X>olicy  of  Austria,  the  Czech  na- 


tional spirit  Jiad  not  been  de- 
stroyed; the  nobility  and  bourgeois 
had  been  to  some  extent  German- 
ized, but  the  Slav  feelings  had  not 
been  extinguished.  The  work  of 
I'alacky  cM)m]>leted  what  Dobrow- 
ski and  Si'Jiafaryk  ha«l  begun;  it 
made  knouii  to  the  Czechs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  vhat  manner  of 
men  their  ancestors  had  been,  and 
what  great  deeds  in  tl»e  past  they 
had  done  for  their  descendants  to 
remember  with  jiride.  Palaclrv  no 
more  caused  the  Bohemian  revival 
of  the  present  century  than  Hercu- 
lano had  caused  that  of  Portugal, 
but  he  became  the  central  figure, 
and  the  father  of  the  new  historical 
school  there,  wiiich  signalized  the 
revival.  Like  Herculano,  he  did 
not  bring  his  history  down  to  mod- 
ern times,  but  between  1836  and 
1854  he  published  six  volumes, 
goingdown  totJi^endof  thereignof 
King  Sigismund.  The  publication 
of  each  volume  was  almost  an  his- 
torical event;  in  each,  old  legends 
were  destroyed,  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Czech  people,  with  its 
curious  and  interesting  develop- 
ment, was  for  the  first  time  truly 
and  clearly  uarrate<l. 

As  has  happened  in  Portugal, 
and  in  every  country  in  which  the 
new  historical  school  has  had  a  real 
influence,  its  leaders  have  played  a 
political  part,  and  a  ver^*  import- 
ant one.  In  18j8,  the  yearof  revo 
lutions,  troubles  broke  out  in  Bo- 
hernia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  a  large 
]>ortion  of  the  youth  of  the  Elation 
loudly  demanded  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  Bohemia.  Palacky, 
though  he  hatl  done  so  much  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  Czech  nationality,  had  studied 
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history  too  deeply  to  be  lead  away 
by  this  moremeiit.  He  understood 
that  by  obtaining  practical  inde- 
pendence and  local  government  the 
Czech  nntioindity  would  gain  all  it 
wanted,  that  absolute  severence 
from  Austria  would  involve  the 
little  state  in  perpetual  quarrels 
with  the  German  kingdoms  around 
ity  and  that  a  federal  union  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire would  bo  a  source  of  strength 
and  not  of  weakne*9s  to  Bohemia. 
With  the^e  views,  he  boldly  com- 
bated the  extreme  Ozecii  party,  and 
even  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Austrian  statesmen 
did  not  forget  his  conduct  at  this 
epoch,  and  in  1861  tiie  great  his- 
torian wns  made  a  life  member  of 
the  Austrian  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  united  Austrian  Parliament  he 
became,  witli  his  son-in-law,  the 
distinguished  political  economist 
Rieger,  a  lender  of  the  Slav  i^irty, 
anil  steadily  opposed  tiie  attempts 
of  the  more  aggressive  Magyar  poli- 
ticians to  obt^iin  for  Hungary  more 
than  her  fair  share  in  deciding  the 
policy  of  the.  Austrian  Empire. 
But  political  aifairs  did  not  wholly 
absorb  the  energies  of  Franz  PaU 
acky's  hiter  ^ears.  He  never  for- 
got that  he  was  a  historian  more 
than  a  politician,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  greatness  as  an  historian  that 
he  owed  his  political  influence. 
Like  Herculano,  he  devoted  himself 
after  the  completion  of  his  History 
to  the  collecting  and  editing  of 
ancient  chronicles  and  documents. 
He  knew  that  that  wa.^  the  only 
way  by  which  early  history  could 
be  truly  studied,  and  S]mred  no  la- 
bor   in   siich   work.      He  superin- 


tended all  the  editions  of  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  this  nature  is- 
sued by  the  Academy  of  Prague  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bohemi.in  (tov- 
ernment,  and  himself  colK'cted  and 
issued  a  collection  of  documents  on 
John  Huss,  the  Czecii  reformer, 
which  threw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  early  career  of  the  man  who, 
with  John  Ziska,  tjie  blind  general, 
shares  the  honor  of  making  the 
Czech  liistory  for  a  period  of  the 
greatest  im])ortauce  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe. 

Palacky  himself  died  at  Prjigue 
on  May  26,  1876,  but  he  left  behind 
him  a  band  of  disciples,  who  have 
continued  his  labors,  nud  have  made 
the  modern  school  of  historians  es- 
pecially conspicuous  and  well  re 
presented  in  the  little  State  of  Bo- 
hemia, The  xiublication  of  dociu 
meuts  increases  apace,  and  of  th.e) 
numerous  series  perhaps  the  mont 
noticeable  are  the  J^hntes  JRerunhJjl»^ 
hemidarumy  and  the  Cordex  Dififs^- 
matlcua  el  Epistolaria  Moravioe;,  wbile 
among  the  followers  of  l*;ila«ky 
msiy  be  mentioned  Giudely,.l\«ek, 
and  laroslav  GoU,  the  learneil  au- 
thor of  the  bulletins  on  BoJiemiau 
history  published  from  tiia&totime 
in  the  Revue  Ilistorique.  Th«  labors 
of  tiiese  historians  and  editors  of 
documents  have  all  teii{de<l  in  the 
same  direction— to  ascertain  the 
true  history  and  development  of  the 
Czech  people.  Tiie  result  lias  been 
a  revival  of  the  Czecli  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, which  in  some  instances 
is  carried  almost  to  ridicnlous  ex- 
tremes. The  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  into  a  Czecli  and 
a  German  university  in  1882,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  teachiiig 
in  primary  schools  of  the  Cze^h  lanv 
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gua^e,  literature,  and  history,  is 
snflicieutl.v  i)riii8e worthy;  but  the 
iittectatioii  of  some  of  the  younger 
Boliemiini8,wlio,\vhile  knowing  Ger- 
man perfectly  well,  i>retend  only  to 
be  Jible  to  speak  Czeeh,i8  simply  ab- 
surd. Yet  this  very  atteetation  shows 
how  great  an  intinence  the  Czech  re- 
vival of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
exercised;  this  small  nationality 
planted  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pre- 
serves its  pride,  and  is  determined 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  Germans 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Kussians 
Slavs  on  the  other.  Modern  ideas 
will  never  allow  another  attempt  to 
extinguish  this  national  spirit,  and 
Czechs  in  future  ages,  when  they 
rec(»gnizo  the  <lebt  they  owe  to  the 
leaders  of  the  revival  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  not  fail  to  give 
the  llrst  place  to  the  founder  of  the 
modern  historical  school  in  Bohe- 
mia—to Franz  Palacky. 

The  intiuence  of  the  modern  scien- 
tific historical  school  is  best  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  or*  Portugal  and 
Bohemia,  and  Herculaiio  and  Pal- 
acky are  two  great  historians,whose 
careers  and  work  are  not  generally 
known  in  England,  and  for  those 
reasons  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  them  thairit  is  possible  to 
give  here  to  other  small'  nationali- 
ties. Yet  a  few  words  must  also  be 
devoted  to  the  effect  of  scientific 
historical  work  in  Koumania,  Fin- 
land, and  Poland,  in  each  of  which 
countries  it  has  had  an  important 
political  influence.  In  none  of  these 
countries  has  an  historian  arisen 
comparable  to  either  Herculano  or 
Palacky  in  the  depth  of  their  histori- 
cal researches  or  the  excellence  of 
their  style,  but  in  all  of  them  sound 
work  has  been  done   in  publishing 


and  critically  examining  ancient 
chronicles  and  documents.  These 
editors  and  historians  are  all  di^ 
ciples  of  the  new  school  iifNiebnhr 
ami  of  Banke,  and  seem  to  have 
taken  their  inspiration  to  become 
diligent  seekers  after  truth,  instcsid 
of  cultivators  of  an  elegant  style, 
from  Banke's  Krilik  Neuerer  Gt- 
schicht3chrefbe*'y  in  which  he  i)ointed 
out  the  right  niethod  to  pursue.  If 
none  of  these  historians  can  claim  a 
)>lace  witii  Herculano  and  Palacky, 
they  can  yet  boast  of  having  possi- 
bly paved  the  way  for  the  work  of 
an  equally  great  writer,  and  of  hav- 
ing exercised  an  important  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  vitality  of  the  new  historical 
school  in  Koumania  is  ]>articularly 
remarkable,  for  in  the  Danubiaji 
]>rovinces,  which  form  that  king- 
dom, even  more  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  to  stamp  out  the 
national  spirit  than  in  Bohemia. 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  Eouniiinian  peo]>le  has  re- 
asserted itself  in  recent  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
modern  Europeiin  history,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  hihors  of  its  his- 
torians. Up  till  1822  the  Bouman* 
ian  language  nv;i.s  vigorously  pro- 
scribed; the  rulers  <»f  the  Dann- 
bian  provinces  permit teil  instruc- 
tion to  the  upper  classes  in  the 
language  of  the  rulers  only,  and 
while  Slavonic,  and,  in  the  days  of 
the  Phanariots,  Greek,  was  the 
official  and  fashionable  languagey 
used  in  educating  the  nobility  and 
bourgeois,  the  jjeasants  were  left  in 
ignorance.  Four  men,  whose  names 
deserve  record,  first  endeavored  to 
raise  the  Koumaniau  language  to  a 
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literary  level,  and  not  only  studied 
Bonmanian  liisk>ry,  but  tried  to 
teach  the  iiournaniau  people  some- 
thin;^  of  their  own  eiirly  Iiistory. 
Of  these  four,  George  Scliinkiil 
was  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 
lie  was  an  inhabitant  of  Transyl- 
vania, a  Roumanian  province 
which  still  remains  subject  to  Hun- 
gary, and  he  first  thought  of  try- 
ing to  revive  the  Roumanian  nation- 
ality by  teachi4ig  the  people  their 
hi.story.  He  arranged  the  annals 
of  his  country  from  A  D.  86  to  A  D. 
1739  with  imlefatigable  labor,  dur 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  according  to  Btig.ir 
Qui  net,  in  such  a  truly  modern 
manner,  after  such  careful  weigh- 
ing of  original  authoritiiBS,  and 
with  such  critical  power,  that  he 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
creators  of  the  modern  historical 
school.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Schinkm's  History  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  printed  by  the  Hun- 
^ari^n  authorities;  who  had  no  de- 
sire to- see  the  Roumanian  nation- 
ality re-assert  itself,  and  the  cen- 
sor marked  on  it  "  opus  igne,  auc- 
tor  ]>atibulo  digmis."  It  was  not 
published  until  1853,  more  than 
forty  years  after  its  coinpletion, 
then  only  at  Jassy,  for  the  Hun- 
garians still  proscribed  it  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Schinkai's  friend,  Peter 
Major,  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
work,  a  History  of  the  Ongin  of  the 
jRoumanians  in  Dacia,  which,  as  it 
did  not  touch  on  modern  society, 
was  passed  by  the  Hungarian  cen- 
sorship, and  printed  at  Buda  Pesth 
in  1813. 

The  two  men  who  first  taught 
Roumanian  Inst^u'y  in  thepi*ovinces 
which  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
RouniiHiia  were  not  such  learned 


men  as  Schinkjii  and  Peter  Major, 
but  their  work  was  of  more  impor- 
tance. In  1813  George  Asaky  got 
leave  to  open  a  Roumanian  class  at 
the  Greek  Academy  of  Jassy,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  teach  surveying  in  the  Rou- 
manian tongue,  because  of  the 
questions  which  constantly  arose 
in  that  profession,  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  s|)eak  to  the 
peasants  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  his  lectures  he  carefully  in- 
serted lessons  in  Roumanian  history, 
and  tried  to  arous?  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  George' Lazarus  iniitate<l 
him  at  Bucharest  in  1816,  and  the 
frnit  of  this  instruction  was  seen 
when  the  Roumjinisins  parthdiy  re- 
gained their  free<iom.  .The  Moldo- 
VVallachiati  princes  encouraged  the 
teaching  of  Roumanian  history,  as 
they  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  Roumanian  independence, 
and  when  the  Roumanian  Academy 
was  founded,  an  historical  section 
was  formed  with  the  special  mis- 
sion of  studying  and  publishing 
documents  connected  with  Rouman- 
ian history.  The  modern  scientific 
spirit  has  spread  widely  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  such  men  as 
Odobcscon,  Pai>iu  llarian,  the 
Bishop  Melchiz^dek,  and  Alexis 
X^nopol,  have  done,  Jind  are  doing, 
good  historical  work;  while  the 
publication  by  the  Roumanian  Acad- 
emv  of  the  series  of  documents 
extracted  from  the  archives  at 
Vienna,  having  reference  to  Rou- 
manian history,  shows  that  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  that  good 
work  can  only  be  done,  and  truth 
only  be  discovered,  b^'  the  critical 
study  of  original  authorities. 

Though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  Boumania,  it  is  curious 
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to  note  tbat  the  modern  hiHtorical  j 
spirit  bas  spread  even  into  Finland,  j 
where  it  is  concentrated  at  the 
University  of  Abo.  The  Finns 
have  never  coalesced  with  the  Shi- 
vonic  population  of  Rnssia,  and 
wliile  showing  no  sign  of  rebellion 
or  discontent  as  long  as  Uieir  own 
institutions  are  uot  interfered  witii, 
they  have  of  recent  years  experi- 
enced a  remarkable  literary  de- 
velopment. At  present  tiie  Fin- 
nish revival  has  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Ahlquist,  as  much  ])biio- 
logical  as  historicftl,  but  the  pupils 
of  the  great  philologist  do  not  fol- 
low exactly  in  his  steps,  and  show 
by  .their  publications  a  decided 
tendency  towards  historical  study. 
The  most  curious  point  about  this 
revival  is  thai,  except  among  some 
of  the  younger  Finn  students,  who 
dream  perhaps  of  a  Finnish  repub- 
lic, most  of  the  historical  teachers 
and  writers  openly  avow  their  be- 
lief in  the  expediency  of  continu- 
ing the  union  of  Finland  with  Bns- 
sia,  in  preference  to  being  once 
more  attached  to  Sweden.  The 
dream  of  the  Finnish  national  party 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
was  always  for  a  reunion  with 
Sweden,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  Adolf  Arwidson,  its  leader, 
and  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Abo,  was  banished 
in  1822.  The  modern  Finnish  his- 
torical students  feel,  as  Paiacky 
felt  in  Bohemia,  that  as  long  as 
Finnlaud  preserves  practically  its 
local  independence,  it  is  rather  an 
advantage  for  her  than  otherwise 
to  form  part,  for  puqwses  of  for- 
eign aifairs,  with  a  great  em])ire 
like  liussia.  Yet  while  advocating 
the  maintenance  of  the  union,  the 
Finns  do  not  in  any  way  renounce 


their  own  feeling  of  nationality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  historical  school 
in  their  midst  has,  as  in  every 
other  country,  only  increased  the 
))ride  of  race. 

In  Poland,  the  interest  caused  by 
the  development  of  the  new  histori- 
cal school  in  Germany  is  far  ;rreatcr 
than  even  in  Portugal,  or  Bohemia, 
or  Bonmania,  but  it  has  not  yet  ]»ro- 
duced  any  distinguished  historian, 
and  its  inflnence  Jias  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  i>rogress  of  the  new  treatment 
of  history  had  particularly  serious 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  Poland, 
because  of  the  singular  success  of 
the  various  badlj'  written  histories 
which  appeared  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  Such 
works  as  tliose  of  Chodzko  and 
Mieroslawski  were  conceived  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  eloquent  they  may  have 
been,  and  patriotic  to  excess  thej' 
certainly  were,  but  they  made  no 
pretence  of  telling  the  simple  truth. 
It  is  perhaps  hard  to  blame  exiles, 
who  as  a  rule  wrote  and  published 
in  Paris,  for  these  defaults,  but 
none  the  less  they  have  done  most 
serious  damage  to  the  right  appre- 
ciation and  study  of  Polish  histor3\ 
Of  recent  years  a  natural  reac- 
tion has  set  in  ;  Polish  historical 
students  are  publishing  old  chron- 
icles and  documents  with  bewilder- 
ing  rapidity,while  there  is  a  decided 
absence  of  real  histories  This 
activity  in  the  publication  of  histor- 
ical material  appears  in  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  Poland  alike, 
but  it  naturally  has  its  centre  at 
Cracow.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
name  one-half  of  the  numerous 
series  of  Polish  documents  which 
are  appearing  all  over  Poland,  bat 
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especially   at  Cracow  and   L^opol; 
but  a  good  analysis  of  their   pro- 
l^ress  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Pawinski's 
bulletin  in  the  unniber  of  the  Revue 
Hi^toriqu^    for   Marcji,  1887.       The 
most  important  of  these   series  sire 
the  Acut  hUtorioa  res  r/estas  Ihlonice 
iUustrantia,  in  course  of  publication 
at  Cracow  under   the  editorship  of 
M.    Piekosinski,  and  the    tSeriptores 
rerum Ihlonicarum^  alsoappejiring  at 
Cracow;    while     the   histori:)ns    at 
L^opol,  headed  by  Kentzynski,  are 
producing  a  ^rand  series  of  Monu- 
menta  Poloni(B    historica.      Nothing 
more  clearly  defines  how  strong   is 
8till  the  sentiment  of  Polish  nation- 
ality   than     this     activity    of    the 
Poles  in  the  study  of  their  history. 
The    historical    workers  there  are 
keeping  alive   the    spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  while    the    fire    is 
fanned   there   is  little  chnnce   that 
the  Poles  will    ever  coalesce  with 
the  dittVrent  empires  to  which  they 
are  attached.     It  is  the  wise  policy 
of   Austria  to  permit  and  encour- 
age these  iiistorical  studies,  but  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  be  openly  pursued  in 
SussianaudPrUvSsian  territory.  The 
result  has  yet  to  come;  meanwhile, 
many  students,  by  working  out  the 
true   history  of  their  country,  are 
rousing  a  more  end u ring  love  for 
her  than  the  noisy  ptirade  of  some 
of  her  former  would-be  defenders. 
The  new  method,  it  Inis  been  said, 
has  hardly  yet  been  fairly  applied 
to  the  history  of  Pohnul^;  editors  are 
many,  but  hist'Orians  are  few.     M. 
Pawinski    mentions    a   Manual   by 
Professor  Bobrzyuski,  but  confesses 
that    no  real    History    of   Poland, 
according  to  the  latest  lights,  has 
yet  been  written.     Yet  some  good 
work  has  been  recently  done  after 


the  scientific  method,  and  the 
names  of  Korzon,  Kalinka,  and 
Pawinski  himself,  may  all  be  men- 
tioned ais  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Polish  historical  school. 

Enough  instances  have  been 
given  to  show  how  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scien- 
tilic  historical  school  upon  the 
smaller  nationalities  of  Europe, 
and  how  the  result  of  trying  to 
write  history  with  accuracy,  instead 
of  only  with  dramatic  vigor,  has 
been  to  revive  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  the  story  of  the  past.  What 
has  actually  been  done  has  been 
pointed  outin  Portugal  and  Bohemia, 
and  what  is  being  doue  in  Bouma- 
nia,  Finland,  and  Poland.  But  it 
must  not  be  believed  that  these  are 
the  only  countries  in  which  the 
uew  school  is  exerting  its  influ- 
ence; they  are  only  chosen  as 
types.  There  are  not,  indeed,  such 
men  as  H.erculano  and  Palacky'in 
the  other  nations,  but  most  of  the 
small  nationalities  can  boast  of 
some  distinguished  modern  his- 
torians, who  are  content  to  labor 
long  and  arduously  before  they 
bring  forth  their  work,  and  in  most  of 
them  the  Government,  or  else  an 
Academy  subventioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  publishing  valuable  ser. 
iesof  authentic  historical  materials. 

It  is  almost  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  among  leading  histori- 
ans in  small  nationalities,  who  show 
the  impression  of  the  scientific 
school,  might  be  nientioned  Alt- 
meyer,  Delepierre,  and  Theodore 
Juste,  in  Belgium;  Geijer,  Cron* 
holm,  and  Fryxell,in  Sweden;  Ers« 
lev  and  Vedel  iri  Denmark;  Lju. 
devit  Gaj  in  Croatia;  and  Constan* 
tine  Asopios  and Constan tine  Schiu- 
kas  in  Greece.    There  is  of  course 
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no  use  in  comparing^  these  local 
liistorians  witli  tbe  givnt  mast^ 
ers  of  the  modern  school,  with 
Baiike  and  Droyseu,  for  example,  or 
with  Sorel  and  Ch^ruel,  or  Am^iri 
and  C^.sare  Cantii ;  but  it  may  be 
contended  tliat  the  actual  iniin- 
ence  exercised  by  their  works 
is  fjir  greater.  Great  nations  are 
notin  any  dan^erof  losing'  their  indi- 
viduality; small  nations  used  to  be 
in  very  great  danger,  ^ow  that  ^ 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  na- 
tiouid  spirit,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  danger  will  recur;  and  if  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  Europe,  as  is 
surel^'^  the  case,  that  these  small 
nationalities  should  preserve  their 
feelings  of  independence,  if  only  to 
act  as  l)ufi'ers  to  the  growth  of  great 
empires,  all  Europe,  and  not  only 
the  Portuguese,  Czechs,  Eouma- 
nians,  Finns  and  Poles,  should  feel 
g:rateful  to  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  scientific  historical 
school,  as  represented  by  two  of 
the  greatest  modern  historians, 
Alexandra  Ilerculano  and  Franz 
Palacky.— H.  MoRSE  Stephens,  in 
Tfie  CunUmporary  Rtview, 


THE  HAUBM. 

In  theory  the  Moslem  classes  his 
womenkiud  with  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Mecca.  The  innermost  shrine  of 
his  temple  and  the  rooms  with  lat- 
ticed windowsareboth  called  by  the 
same  name  of  Harem  or  "Sacred." 
The  apartment  is  harem^  and  the 
ladies  who  live  in  it  are  harem  for 
all  but  the  lord  and  master.  lie 
may  enter  at  will,  but  generally  an- 
nounces his  coming  beforehand  so 
that  he  may  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  female   visitors,  who  are 


l)robably  the  wives  of  his  friends. 
In  well-regulated  houses  the  bus- 
band  intrudes  only  at  tixed  honi*H, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  after  mi^l- 
day  prayer,  and  does  not  else  favor 
his  harem  till  he  retires  to  rest. 
Home-life  such  as  we  unders^autl 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  for 
the  Mahomedan.  The  man  lives  in 
and  at  his  work  outside  and  the 
woman  amongst  her  slaves  and 
frieuils  i^i  the  harem. 

In  many  respects  the  harems  of 
Constantinople  are  allowed  greater 
liberty  than  those  of  Egypt  and 
Persia.  The  hulies  of  Stamboul  are 
much  addicted  to  walking,  whereas 
those  in  Cairo  are  never  seen  in  the 
streets  on  foot.  At  the  "  Sweet 
Waters"  the  harems  stray  over  the 
meadows  or  picnic  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kiaght  Khaneh  stream,  witli 
tiie  fresh  air  blowing  round  tkem. 
The  Egyptian  dames,  however,  can 
never  stir  except  in  their  carriages, 
and  can  only  view  the  world  antl 
their  neighbors  from  the  windows^ 
of  a  brougham.  The  Bezestan  of 
Stamboul  is  daily  honored  by  great 
ladies  who  also  think  no  evil  of 
riding  in  the  public  tmmcars  be- 
tween Galata  and  Pera;  but  au 
Egyi>tian  harem  who  attem])ted  to 
mix  with  the  crowd  in  such  pro- 
miscuous fahhion  would  be  prompt- 
ly banned.  Jn  other  ways,  however, 
especially  since  the  days  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  harem  of  Cairo  has 
opened  its  eyes  considerably  to 
what  goes  on  beyond  its  proper 
ken.  The  wives  and  families  of 
foreign  residents  an<l  travellers 
put  down  the  various  high  harems 
on  their  visiting  lists,  and  the  bi- 
weekly promenades  on  the  Shoobra 
and  Gezireh  avenues  give  the 
veiled  ones  an  opportunity  of  see- 
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ing  ill  tlie  flesh  tlie  personages  of 
wbom  tliey  are  perpetually  hearing 
stories  and  anecdotes.  It  also  gives 
the  men  acliance  of  having  this 
and  that  khanem  pointed  out  to 
them  as  tli^y  whirl  past  in  their 
neat  little  carriages  till  ea#h  gets 
to  know  the  othei:.by  sight  at  leait 
tolerably  well.  The  opera  and  the 
afternoon  promenade  are  the  chief 
excitements  of  Egyptian  harem 
life.  The  Cairo  Opera  House,  built 
"by  tlie  hitii  Khedive  in  a  style  com- 
mensurate with  the  lavish  disro 
gard  of  expense  which  marked  his 
reign,  is  Uttetl  with  a  dozen  boxes 
on  the  second  tier,  whose  fronts 
are  framed  with  ;i  gauzy  screen  en- 
abling the  occupants  to  watch  the 
X)lay  and  the  h.onse,  and  supposed 
to  prevent  the  house  from  watch- 
ing them.  The  sparkling  of  bright 
^yes  and  diamonds  is  neverthe- 
less apt  to  attract  discreet  atten- 
tion, and  a  powerful  glass  nearly 
annihilates  the  screen,  so  that  the 
beauties  in  reality  come  not  only  to 
see,  but  to  be  seen,  like  their 
Western  sisters  round  them.  A 
separate  entrance  leads  up  to  the 
Uarem  Boxes,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  the  harem  don  their 
habarahs  and  steal  out  to  their  car 
riages  by  a  back  way,  where  it  is 
whispered  that  many  a  note  and 
bonbonni^ro  await  them  on  their 
passage. 

Tlie  afternoon  drive  is  also  an 
imaginary  contact  with  the  world, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
ladies  might  almost  as  well  be.  at 
home.  At  four  o*clo<ik^  or  thtne- 
abouts,  a  natty  little  brougham, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  long-tailed  Rus- 
sian horses,  drives  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  ladies,  lor  they  almost  in- 
variably drive  twoaad  two— a  great 


lady  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  a 
slave  girl — are  assisted  into  tiie 
carriage  with  as  much  care  as  if 
they  were  made  of  snow.  The  more 
scrupulous  ones  will  even  hold  a 
parasol  between  their  faces  and  the 
coachman,  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion from  side  glances.  Most  of 
them,  however,  start  with  full  in- 
tent,to  be  seen  as  much  as  possible, 
and  after  settling  themselves  down 
on  the,  satin  cushions,  and  assuring 
themsiBlves  that  the  mirror  is  well 
dusted,  the  cigarettes  and  matches 
in  ,  their  places,,  the  chocolate- 
crciims  or  nougat  fresh  from  the 
bakery,  and  the  bouquet  sweet  and 
properly  arranged,  slip  otF  the  hab- 
arah,  and  are  ready  to  front  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  Tlie  thinnest 
of  yashmaks  covers  the  re<blest  of 
lips  and  the  chin  and  weli-kohled 
eyes  keep  a  smart  look-out  for  ex- 
change of  compliments  with  ]>as- 
sers-by.  The  wives  of  the  Pashas 
do  not  wear  the  Turkish  transparent 
yaahmakj  but  cover  their  mouths 
auil  the  lower  jmrt  of  the  face  witii 
a  cambric  or  cotton  huTCjhoo  tied 
round  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
Shoobra  and  Gezireh  drives  are  to 
Cairo  much  what  the  Kow  is  to 
London,  and  all  the  young  Beys 
and  Pashas  don  their  best,  and 
either  caracole  forth  on  prancing 
steeds,  or,  more  luxuriously,  are 
driven  in  the  train  of  the  harems. 
If  the  lady  is  inclined  to  exchange 
flowers,  notes,  cigarettes,  or  even 
OQuversatiou,  no  hindrance  is  likely 
to  be  offered  by  the  black  janitor  on 
the  box-seat  of  the  driver.  But  talk- 
ing  must  be  done  in  private,  and 
some  side-walk  or  otherwise  seclud- 
ed si)ot  must  be  chosen  for  anything 
more  than  a  flying  ))assing  compli- 
ment.   For  in  the  East  every  man 
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is  the  ffnardiaii  not  only  of  bis  own 
bnrein  but  also  of  everybody  elite's. 
A  man  may  tiirasli  his  own  wife  to 
death  with  very  doubtful  chances 
of  anybody  intervening,  but  he  may 
not  look  at  his  neighbor's  harem. 

The  most  interesting  view  of  the 
liome-life  of  the  harem  is.  when  it  is 
considered  as  tiie  cradle  in  wliich 
Eastern  manhood  is  reared.  Schools 
of  any  kind  are  few  and  meagerly 
l)atronized,  and  boarding. sciiools 
are  unknown.  A  few  boys  are  sent 
to  Paris,  Constantinople,  or  Syria, 
to  be  educated,  but  th^  majority 
grow  up  amongst  slave  girls  and 
servants,  seeing  a  great  deal  wliich 
they  ought  not  to  see  and  learning 
very  little  ot  what  they  should.  It 
is  small  wonder  then  that  the  better 
moral  qualities,  if  any  were  ever 
inborn,  are  rapidly  obliterated,  and 
the  boy  grows  P'3  to  the  man  satu- 
rated with  vice  a!id  etteminacy. 
The  women  occupants  of  the  harem 
are  the  wife  or  wives  and  the  female 
slaves.  Perhaps  on  no  subject 
does  greater  misconception  prevail 
than  on  this  of  harem  slavery.  The 
field,  however,  is  too  wide  a  one  to 
bo  touched  on  more  than  incident- 
ally. The  name  of  slave  as  applied 
to  the  Georgian  or  Circassian  girl 
is  a  misnomer.  She  occupies  more 
the  i)osition  of  a  friend,  or  at  least 
of  a  lady's  com]>anion,  if  she  does 
not,  as  is  often  the  case,  become  an 
adopted  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  is  well  and  sometimes  expen- 
sively dressed,  and  shares  the  small 
amusements  of  her  mistress  at  the 
theatre,  the  moolid,  or  the  prome- 
nade. Now  and  then  the  lady  may 
fly  into  a  passion,  and  soundly  box 
the  girl's  ears  or  pull  out  a  handful 
of  hair;  but  a  reconciliation  soon 
takes  place,  and  is  usually  cement- 


ed with  u  present  of  jewelry  or  a 
new  dress. 

The  princi]>al  diversions  of  harem 
life  consist  in. the  visits  of  friends 
and  of  a  ])ernicious  class  of  trading 
women,  who  hawk  about  articles  of 
dress^and  gewgaws  from  one  house 
to  another,  retailing  the  latest  gos- 
sip and  scandal  with  their  wares, 
and  assisting  the  ladies  to  get  into 
all  manner  of  scrapes.  Wise-women 
who  tell  fortunes  by  cards  and  in. 
cantationsare  also  in  great  demand, 
and  their  vaticinations  are,  as  a 
rule,  believed  in  hy  the  ladies  with 
much  the  same  deligiitful  and  blind 
contidence  as  is  given  by  farmers' 
daughters  to  the  mysterious  pr.iph- 
eciesof  the  gypsies.  Now  and  then 
condign  punishment  awaits  these 
hags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Ayesha,  who,  several  years  a^o,  wa^ 
called  for  one  night,  hustled  into  a 
carriage  under  pretence  of  visiting 
a  great  harem,  and  has  never  since 
been  heard  of.  But,  as  a  rule,  their 
sorceries,  evil  eyes,  and  charms  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  when  there 
is  nothing  better  to  do,  they  are 
called  in  to  beguile  the  heavy 
hours.  .Nor  must  the  men  singers 
be  left  out  in  the  catah>gue  of 
delights  of  the  harem  — a  delight, 
nevertheless,  which  is  but  s]>ar. 
ingly  indulged  in,  and  can  only  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full  when  the  ha- 
rem's lord  is  away. 

A  notion  seems  generally  ]»'.eva 
lent  in  Europe  that,ifonly  theliaiem 
doors  were  opened,  a  rush  .for  lib- 
erty would  immediately  take  place, 
and  many  are  the  syni]>athic8 
wasted  on  the  sui)posed  luisoners 
of  the  Mohammedan  marriage  tie. 
reality,  both  men  and  \Aonien  con- 
sider tlieir  state  ftir  superior  to  that 
of  Europeans,  The  men  aigues  thus: 
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— **  You  are  a  slave  from  the  mo- 
ment you  inui-ry.  You  cannot  go 
out  to  luncli  or  diuner  or  to  your 
friends  without  taking  your  wife 
with  you.  You  cannot  even  leave 
Iier  iiione  for  a  few  hours  without 
giving  an  account  of  jMurself  Such 
a  state  of  tilings  would  be  unbear- 
able to  me.  I  go  where  I  like,  ami 
ray  wife  goes  where  she  likes.  1 
pay  my  servants  to  look  after  her, 
and  [  am  sure  that  she  is  not  flirt 
ing  with  oilier  men  when  I  am  not 
by  her  side.  You  are  never  sure  of 
this,"  etc.  This  is  his  line  of  argu- 
ment. The  woiniin  says;—"  Mvre- 
ligion  forbids  me  to  look  upon  other 
men  but  my  husband.  If  I  changed 
my  religion,  perhaps  I  should  like 
to  mix  up  with  every  fellow  I  came 
across;  but  as  long  as  I  am  a  Mo- 
hammedan I  detest  the  though  t  of  i  t. 
1  cover  my  face  from  the  sight  of 
the  world,  as  your  women  cover 
their  bo<lies.  As  to  being  watched 
and  guarded,  it  is  a  compliment 
which  shows  how  much  my  husband 
cares  for  me.  If  he  were  to  leave 
me  to  do  wiiat  I  liked,  Ishould  know 
he  did  not  care  for  me  and  should 
feel  deeply  insulted." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Western 
mind  fully  to  grasp  the  immense 
gulf  between  our  ideas  and  theirs. 
Tlieir  reasoning  is  fallacious  and 
almost  i'idicuh)us  from  our  stand- 
l)oint,  but  it  is  good  enougli  from 
theirs  And  therefore  as  long  as 
the  Mohammedan  religion  lasts,  so 
long  will  the  harem  exist.  And  its 
existence  is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy 
and  contented  one,  in  spite  of  all 
the  reasoning  which"  may  be 
brought  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be 
misenible.  Centuries  of  commun- 
ion and  contact  with  Euro])eans 
may  possibly  change  the  ideas  born 


and  cultivjited  in  the  harem,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  whatever  of 
such  a  change.  Up  to  the  present 
no  appreciable  diftereiice  is  notice- 
able in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Moslem.  The  veils  of  the 
ladies  may  be  a  little  finer  and  more 
gauzy,  and  their  dresses  and  equi- 
]>ages  more  after  the  European 
model;  but  that  is  all.  Here  and 
there  an  instance  may  occur  of  an 
attemi)t  to  throw  oif  the  fetters  of 
Mohammedan  custom,  but  it  always 
meets  with  instant  suppression, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
any  deep-seated  rebellious  spirit. 
Surface  alterations  are  creeping 
into  the  harem,  but  they  are  mere- 
ly in  details  of  home  management, 
and  do  not  amount  to  transgres- 
sions of  the  sacred  law.  The  men 
who  go  out  and  mingle  in  foreign  so^ 
ciety  and  the  lady  European  visit 
ors  who  enter  the  harem,  both  im- 
I>ort  scraps  of  new  fashions  and 
tastes.  Knives  and  forks  are  liow 
generally  admitted  to  be  preferable 
to  fingers,  and  vases  of  flowers,  with 
handsome  engravings  and  ]>lioto- 
graphs,  are  disposed  with  a  strain* 
ing  after  prettiness,  in  the  recep- 
tion-rooms of  the  best  houses.  The. 
piano  is  usurping  the  place  of  the 
zither  and  'ood,  and  European  music 
disputes  favor  with  the  threnetic 
minor  keys  of  Eastern  melody. 
These  are  only  trifles,  but  they 
mark  an  awakening.  But,  as  must 
always  happen  in  similar  transform- 
ations, the  early  results  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  They  merely  bring 
about  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
barbarism  and  civilization,  which 
clash  instead  of  htumonizing;  sense- 
less luxury  and  repulsive  slovenli- 
ness elbow  each  other;  reckless  ex- 
travagance produces  nothing  but 
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giiudj  display.  The  great  question 
is,  whether  this  advance  will  be 
progessive  or  will  be  forced  to  stop 
short  before  the  bur  of  creed,  leav- 
ing: the  harem  the  worse  for  its 
meretricious  borrow iu*;:s  from  Euro 
.pean  culture,  and  none  the  better 
for  its  backsliding^s  from  ]>rimitive 
traditions.  The  verdict  will  ulti- 
mately lie  with  the  man  and  not 
with  the  W(mian;  and  time  alone 
can  decide  whether  the  harem  will 
live  and  die  with  the  Mohammedan 
race,  or  whether  the  race  will 
jibolish  the  harem  before  its  dis- 
appearance. The  institution  of  the 
liarem  is,  however,  so  inseparably 
1^  part,  and  one  of  the  principal 
parts,  of  the  faith,  that  it  seems 
hard  to  imag^ine  its  elimination  as 
long  as  Moslems  exist-— /Saturday 
Hevteio, 


ARTISAN   ATHEISM. 

The  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century*  has  brought  to  its  writer 
many  letters,  chiefly  from  clergy- 
men, who  say  (with  Socrates  to 
(Jallicles),  **I  ask  you  not  for  a 
love  of  contention,  but  because  I 
really  want  to  know  in  what  way 
you  think  that  affairs  aire  adminis- 
tered among  us;**  and  in  reply  I 
cannot  but  think  of  the  words  (also 
of  Socrates)  to  Alcibiades,  "  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  wise  in  any- 
thing who  wns  urntble  to  impart 
his  particular  wisdom?"  though  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  have  any  wis- 
dom to  impart,  but  that  my  corre- 
spondents have,  and  by  their  office 
profess  to  have.  One  writes  to 
me:  "I  should  be  really  grateful  to 
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you  if  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
exactly  mean  by  *  jireaching  (}o«l 
as  the  living  Huler  of  the  world,' 
and  why  doing  so  would  be  a 
special  means  of  getting  at  arti- 
sans." Another:  "  i  fail  to  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  calliiig^ 
upon  us  to  ]U'each  God  as  the  liv- 
ing Ruler  of  the  world  apart  from 
Bible,  Church  creeds,  etc.,  or  how 
we  are  to  preach  a  (leclaration  of 
God  governing  the  world,  a  knowl- 
edge of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whose  influence  is  fiuuiil 
in  every <lay  life,  uidess  that  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  sources  giveu 
by  Gotl  and  api>lied  by  means  ap- 
]K)inted  by  Ohrisf  A  third:  "  We 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  so- 
called  atheistic  artisan;  there  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  any 
real  syminithy  between  us;"  and 
further:  "How  am  1  to  know  what 
the  workingman  really  thinks  and 
wants?  What  am  1  to  read?  What 
])eriodicals  truly  reflect  his  mind?" 

There  are  man^'  correspondents 
not  clerical — one  busily  engaged  iu 
business,  who  ]>roposes  a  ))ractlcal 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  a  nidi- 
cal  method  ;  that  of  spending 
20,000/.  for  the  collection,  arrange- 
ment, and  comparison  of  all  that 
can  be  collected,  arranged,  and 
compared  about  the  Scriptures,  so 
that  it  shall  be  settled  once  for  all 
w  hat  is  their  value.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  wu'iter  commands  all 
respect,  and  he  has  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  merits  of 
this  proposal. 

All  this  takes  me  back,  to  my 
early  life.  I  am  in  a  famous  city 
church,  listening  to  a  sermou  I 
cannot  understand  ;  and  walking 
home  I  ask  my  brother,  two  yeara 
my  senior,  whether,  if  I  went  to 
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the  rector'8  honise  to  ask  eiiligliteii- 
lueut,  tiie  t'ootmaii  would  kick  me 
down  the  four  white  steps.  As  a 
])ractical  compromise,  tiie  next  Sun- 
day we  ciime  out  when  tiie  sermon 
began,  and  spent  tiie  fort.v-tive 
minutes  iinnging  on  to  the  clinn^h 
railings,  pretending  to  be  omnibus 
conductors,  and  calling  out '^  Piid 
dington  and  B;ink,"  tlien  almost 
the  only  omnibus  route.  Had  scnue 
O-abriel  announced  to  me  that  tiie 
time  w:is  to  be  when  rectors  would 
write  on  crested  paper  with  big 
seiils,  to  ask  guidance  of  me!  I 
was  then  ten  vears  old,  and  till  I 
wjis  twenty  1  lived  in  the  sume 
lioHse,  never  sleeping  a  uight  out\ 
of  London;  but  all  that  twenty 
years  I  never  saw  out  of  the  church 
either  rector  or  curate.  But  a  few 
years  later,  in  1854,  aciergym  in  does 
speak  to  me,  as  to  so  many  others, 
'*asone  having  uuthority,  and  not 
as  the  scribes;'  1  am  one  of  the  au- 
dience at  St.  Martin's  Hall  listen- 
ing to  Maurice  as  he  delivers  the 
inaugural  lecture  of  the  Working- 
men's  College,  of  which,  from  that, 
the  first  day  of  its  life  till  now, 
1  have  been  a  member.  What  the 
lecturer,  afar  off,  is  talking  about  I 
have  no  idea;  but  that  there  is 
being  revealed  to  me  a  new  world, 
one  until  now  utterly  unknown,  is 
quite  clear,  though  I  am  at  the 
very  door,  afraid  (as  well  as  unable) 
to  enter.  But  tliough  I  get  no 
nearer  Maurice  then,  from  that  mo- 
ment  my  life  is  altered,  for  it  has 
a  purpose;  and  from  that  moment 
till  now,  God  ami  Maurice  are  in- 
separable to  me— the  thought  of 
one  brings  with  it  the  other.  From 
that  moment  my  taith  has  been, 
*-'rnere  is  but  oi|e  God,  and  Maurice 
id  .lio  i>ro^)licL.'"     It   has  been  said 


by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
that  Maurice  was  not  po]>ular  with 
the  great  body  of  artisans,  despite 
his  energy,  earnestness,  and  power; 
thut  his  lectures  at  the  College 
were  attended  only  by  a  few.  Does 
not  this  show,  what  I  so  passion- 
ately urge— that  the  want  of  pow- 
er to  think,  the  cramping  life  of 
London,  the  monotony  of  daily 
town  life,  is  the  great  enemy  to  re- 
ligion, the  almost  immovable  ob- 
stacle to  that  higher  life  of  which 
so  many  talk,  and  which  so  few  of 
us  can  reach,  except  in  happier 
moments,  unhappily  so  few  and 
brief?  But,  also,  were  not  the  few 
that  did  come  to  Maurice  so  far  ex- 
ceptional that  every  one  has  be- 
come in  his  way  a  centre  of  real 
free-thought,  chiefly  by  the  spirit 
they  caught  from  him? 

As  one  of  the  working  commit- 
tee, I  was  surprised  by  the  com- 
j)aratively  small  number  of  real 
artisans  who  came  to  the  College; 
and  1  knew  it  was  meant  especially 
for  them,  for  at  one  council  meet- 
ing it  was  discussed  whether  the 
students  might  not  have  some  kind 
of  gown  to  wear  over  their  working 
dress,  there  being  always  a  vagne 
idea  that  workingmen  would  come 
straight  from  their  work  and  leave 
their  tools  at  the  door  of  the  class- 
room, 1  went  over  the  whole  roll 
of  students,  some  2,000  in  number, 
and  made  two  discoveries:  that 
one-third  only  were  real  handi- 
craftisinen,  antl  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  lived  in  South  London. 
From  this  sprang  the  i<lea  of  the 
South  London  VVorkingmeirs  Col- 
lege, which  has  become  the  South 
London  Free  Lilnary  and  Fine  Art 
Gallery,  and  which  staggers  along 
under    every  x>ossible  discourage- 
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ment,  but  with  the  consciousness 
tliHt  it  is  doing  needful  work  which 
no  on6  else  is  doing. 

Ill  South  London,  therefore,  it 
seems  we  must  look  for  the  great 
artis;in  body  of  London.  If  you 
stand  on  any  of  the  bridges,  from 
Lojidou  to  vVestminster,  any  morn- 
ing between  six  and  nine,  you  will 
see  a  vast  exodus  from  south  to 
north;  in  the  evening,  about  the 
same  hours,  the  great  iirmy  of 
workers  return  to  the  endless  army 
of  brick  walls  with  little  square 
openings,  amongst  which,  in  one- 
tenth  of  tiie  space  covered  by  Lon- 
don, a  third  of  the  population  lives, 
or  rather  spends  so  much  of  its  time 
nis  is  not  occupied  in  work.  Let  a 
prophet,  then,  stand  on  one  of  these 
bridges  and  declare  aloud  to  these 
workers  that  "  God  is  the  real  liv- 
ing Ruler  of  the  world,  a  know  l- 
edge  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whose  influence  is  found 
in  the  daily  life  even  of  the  poor- 
est." Let  him  declare,  further, 
that  all  science  but  shows  how 
great  is  God's  i>ower,  that  all  noble 
art  is  inspired  by  llim,  that  all 
noble  literature  is  the  ex)>ression 
of  divine  inspiration.  Then,  if 
some  secularist  says,  "Has  God 
then  forgotten  2South  London;  or  is 
it  the  last  place  made,  where  all 
the  rubbish  was  shot?  If  art, 
science,  and  literature  are  so  im- 
portant, how  is  it  that  in  all  our 
part  of  the  town  we  have  neither 
pictures  nor  books,  that  not  one 
brick  of  public  building  is  with  us 
to  elevate  our  thoughts?  Eas  God 
forgotten  us,  as  our  brethren  seem 
to  have  done ;  or  have  His  appointed 
servants,  who  claim  us  as  their 
sheep,  forgotten  to  deliver  His 
message?    Some   of  us  read  Dar- 


win, and  fiavc  a  <>iin  idea  of  wliat 
is  meant  by  survival  of  the  fittest 
(which  phrase  about  sums  our 
knowledge  of  Herbert  Spencer), 
and  we  ask  what  is  the  daily  life 
best  fitted  to  our  surroundings!"'" — 
what  will  our  prophet  of  God,  de- 
claring all  men  to  be  brothers,  say 
to  this?  Will  he  point  to  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  London,  the 
finest  city  of  the  world,  and  say, 
"  AH  this  is  yours  as  Londoners. 
The  endless  array  of  museums,  pic- 
ture galleries,  libraries,  are  for 
air*?  Let  him  stand  on  I.ondou 
Bridge  and  compare  King  William 
Street  with  the  Borough,  the  Koyal 
'  Exchange  with  the  Borough  Mar- 
ket; then  on  Southwark  Bridge — 
to  the  north  he  will  see  Guiblhall, 
to  the  south  abrewerv;  on  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  compare  Fleet 
Street  and  Ludgate  'Hill  with 
Black  friars  Road  an«l  the  New  Cut; 
on  Waterloo  Bridge  — on  the  north 
Somerset  Mouse,  on  the  south  a  flour 
mill;  on  Hungerford  Bridge,  unci 
compare  Charing  Cross  with  Belve- 
dere Road ;  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
look  one  way  at  Whitehall,  the 
other  at  Westminster  Road;  on  the 
one  end  the  Palace  of  U  estminster, 
at  the  other  the  Hospital,  which  is 
at  the  west  what  Guy's  Hospital 
is  a^i  the  east— the  place  to  rei)air 
the  broken-down  workman  for  his 
work.  Then  ask  how  many  of  the 
women  and  children  of  Camberwell 
or  Bermondsey  are  likely  to  see 
much  of  the  British  Museum  or 
JS'ational  Gallery,  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  or  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens; an<l  how  much  their  daily 
life  is  a  preparation  for  the  full  use 
of  these  even  when  seen. 

Will  not  the  dull  ])lodding  work- 
man, the  man  who  is  content  to  be 
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B  mere  *miic1iine,  fliitl  existence 
more  in  nni^on  witli  liisiHonotoiions 
sordid  sarroundings— will  not  the 
mail  wlio  wants  to  live  as  well  as 
work,  to  live  in  his  work  as  well  as 
by  it,  find  hi<  as]>irations,  liis  am- 
bition, so  ont  of  place  iliat  they 
Avill  soon  be  crushed,  an<l  he  will 
slowly,  with  ilesi>erate  strn««ffi;les  it 
may  be,  rind  the  lower  level  ?  Will 
not.  the  number  who  feel  this  desire 
to  be  each  a  living  soul  <yrow 
snialler  an<l  smaller  bv  Darwinian 
laws  of  hereditv  and  environment? 

i 

How,  then,  can  God's  prophet,  de- 
clare he  Ins  mission  ever  so  nobly, 
hope  to  have  a  prompt  anjl  full  re- 
sponse? When  he  speaks  in  ]>as- 
siouate  languaj»:e  of  the  fullness  of 
heaven's  peace,  the  ])0wer  of  good 
over  evil,  is  he  not  like  a  man  talk- 
ing the  deep  truths  of  geology  to 
a  man  who  lias  never  had  an  ele- 
mentary idea  of  the  science?  -like 
one  who  s])eaks  of  the  brilliant 
stars  to  a  very  shortsighted  man? 
1  remember  that  quite  thirty  years 
ago  f  was  walkingat  midnight  with 
i\  man  now  known  all  over  Europe, 
who  had  been'telling  me  of  some 
wonderful  astronomical  discovery; 
and  when  I  said,  "  How  very  bright 
Orion  is  I  have  you  ever  seen  it 
brighter?"  he  replied,  **  1  have 
never  seen  it  at  all,  or  any  other 
star;  I'm  too  shortsighted."  So 
when  one  speaks  of  religion  to  the 
ordinary  artisan,  he  may  say,  "  1 
have  never  felt  it;  my  sympathies 
are  too  shortsighted.*'  But  my 
clerical  critics  will  at  once  de- 
nounce, in  general  chorus,  the  idea 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  mental 
power;  will  declare,  with  a  unanim- 
ity not  common  on  all  points,  ^Mt 
is  just  the  poor  and  struggling,  the 
grievcil  and  troubled,  that  find  Goil 


most  readily.    It  is  not  the  earth. 

Mr 

quake   nor  the   fire,  but  the  still 
t<mall  voice,  that  makes  its  way  to 
(he   heart.'*      And   many   artisans 
will  reply,  "That  still  small  voice 
>ve  often  hear;  but  it  does  not  speak 
the  same  language  us  you  use.     It 
does  not  speak  of. creeds  or  formu- 
laries, or  tell  us-that  church  is  the 
only  ]>lace  where  we  can  find  Go<l. 
Moreover,  our  education- that  of 
the  workshop — if  n)ugli  and  ready, 
is  vigorous  and  practical  as  far  as 
it  goes;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  all 
we  tind  in  our  lives  is  at  variance 
with  your  theories.     So  far  as  we 
can  understand  you,  God  and  hea- 
ven  are    something    belonging   to 
some  other  world,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  here  that  we  want  Him.     And 
those   who  have   read  history  for 
us,  fell  us  in  lectures  and  periodi- 
cals  how   the  clergy   have   in  all 
times  and  in  all   places  been   the 
enemies  of  free   thought,  burning 
and  banishing  all  who  presume  to 
think  for  themselves." 

Here  is  the  ordinary  handicrafts- 
man, pinced  between  his  secular 
club  and  paper  on  the  one  side  and 
the  clergy  on  the  other.  If  he  list- 
ens more  readily  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other,  why  is  it  so  and  to 
which  <loes  he  incline?  One  clergy- 
man, a  man  of  wide  experience  of 
east  and  west  London,  tells  me  he 
thinks  there  arevery  few  secular- 
ists; probably  these  few  go  from 
club  to  club  and  make  a  great  show 
with  scanty  materials.  Another, 
living  in  South  London,  tells  me 
he  thinks  education  has  so  widely 
spread  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
secularist  to  be  found.  It  may  be 
so.  My  only  knowledge  is  derived 
from  my  own  experience,  <luriDg 
some     thirty-live    years  spent   in 
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London,  in  addition  to  my  early 
life;  and  of  this  the  greater  part 
]ia8  been  8])ent  in  the  work  of  the 
^^o^kin<r  Men'syCoMe.jre  and  tlie 
Free  Library,  and  dnrin<7  the  last 
live  years  in  lectnres  in  varions 
parti  of  London.  What  tin's  ex- 
perience is  1  Jiave  snid  in  tlie  pre- 
vious paper. 

If  riie  workman  is  a  reasonable 
beinof,  inflnenced  by  the  li<*ht  and 
leatlin^i^  the  cler«»:y  give  him,  why  is 
the'.e  so  ninr.h  saidabont  tlte  s]>read 
of  inH«!elitv  ?  Wliv  <lo  eler<»vnien 
write  to  ine,  not  denouncing  me  as 
i\  blunderer,  but  asking  what  tiiey 
are  to  do?  A  friend  in  high  official 
■office,  one  who  cares  witli  intense 
earnestness  for  both  clergy  ^and 
artisan,  writes,  "The  many  letters 
yon  iiave  from  the  clergy  show  that 
they  are  in  earnest,  thait  there  i%  in 
them  what  Tennyson  calls  a  'divine 
despair,'  ont  of  the  «leptii  of  which 
they  are  calling,"  If  they  are  so 
successful,  whence  this  desjiair? 
If,  on  the  other  han<I,  the  great 
body  of  artisans  do  not  listen  to  the 
clergy  so  willingly,  do  listen,  if  at 
all,  to  the  secularist  lecturer  an<l 
read  the  newspapers  and  ]>eriodi- 
cals  least  devoted  to  the  Church, 
why  is  it  so?  The  clergy  have 
great  advantages— leisure,  aliility, 
knowledge,  and  an  official  position 
which  gives  them  the  respect  axid 
lielp  of  the  middle  and  wealthy 
classes.  The  secularist  lecturers 
have  great  disadvantages;  in  many 
cases  they  have  Imt  little  jibility  or 
knowledge  as  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  of  whicii 
they  speak.  But  their  earnestness, 
the  real  living  faith  they  have,  the 
res)MHise  they  Hud  in  the  minds, 
rather  than  the  hearts,  of  their 
hearers — these    seem   to    be    the 


sources  of  their  influence.  They 
are,  moreover,  in  many  instances, 
men  who  have  been  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  they  speak  with  all 
the  zeal  of  converts,  or  ])er verts. 
In  a  letter  from  iin  old  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  an  earnest  evangeli- 
cal Christian,  who  has  given  some 
attention  to  science,  I  have  this  : 
"  There  is  nrtliing  more  remai  kable 
in  this  age  than  the  ignoi-ance  of 
our  spiritual  teachers.  ^  The.  one 
bi)ok  they  do  not  stttdt/  is  the  Bible; 
t'leir  whole  aim  being -at  finding' 
pietty  aiuilogies  for  the  comfort 
and  editlcarion  of  the  eject,  and 
awful  wainings  of  damiiation  for 
everybody  else.  I  am  dee])lj  in 
earnest  when  1  thank  God  that  my 
hopes  of  finding  the  truth,  an<l  of 
future  and  ])resent  happiness,  do 
not  depend  upon  the  parsons  (of 
ccuirse,  I  s])eak  of  them  as  a  body).  ' 
Here  is  a  man  intensely  anxious  for 
religious  faith,  who  has  not  become 
a  secularist,  or  anything  like  it,  but 
this  is  the  outcome  of  his  many 
years'  experience  oi'  the  Church. 

To  come  l»ack  to  ourS(»utli  Lon- 
don artisan  and  his  surroundings. 
Architecture,  if  not  leinesented  in 
much  else,  is  strong  in  board  schools, 
edificesolten  with  some i>retension8 
to  taste,  roomy,  well  ventilated, and 
,well  furnished.  There  are  several 
of  these  near  the  South  Jjondon  Ai-t 
Gallery,  Ne\v  l^)ad,  Battersea  Park, 
an<l  hundreds  of  children  come  in 
daily  to  l<H)k  at  tlte  ])icture8,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  and  m  the  evening 
the  elder  boys  and  girls  come  in  to 
read.  They  have  also tli«eir  lectures. 
Seventy  boys  came  to  a  lecture  on 
Mr.  McCallum's  large  ])aintiiig  of 
the  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  Regularly 
every  Monday  they  come  to  hear 
fairy  stories,  not  read,  but  .told  to 
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Uienu  Tliey  corae  in  every  variety 
of  rag8  :iii<l  dirt.  Some  are  clean, 
and  corae  with  the  approval  and 
belp  of  the  parents;  some  come 
with  pi  my  faces  and  wga  tliat 
sciircely  hold  together.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  costume 
was  reached  by  the  young  gentle 
man  who  ai>proaehed  so  nearly  to 
the  "smile  and  shoestring**  stiige  of 
dress  as  to  wear  only  a  piece  of 
a  shirt,  a  part  of  a  pair  of  trousers, 
and  a  fragment  of  one  brace.  But 
this  was  somewhat  exceptional.  To 
S4dnd  them  out  to  wash  means  either 
tliat  they  smear  their  faces  in  the 
nearest.  ])uddle,  or  that  they  hold 
an  indign;(tion  meeting:  at  the  door- 
jK>st.  Their  custom:iry  language 
mny*  be  inferred  from  that  of  an 
elilerly  geurleman  of  about  three 
years,  nt»t  yet  promoted  to  knicker- 
bockers, wln»  in  pure  gaiety  of  heart 
and  witiuMit  theslightest  ill-reeling, 
invited  me  t4)  *'come  outside  :ind  he 

would    punch  ray  b nose.**  I  am 

8pe:ikiiig  <>^  a  thoronghly  artisan 
neighborhood,  one  of  the  newly  de- 
veltjped  "building areas,**  where  all 
the  tiny  htiuses  are  but  a  few  years 
old,  where  are  no  backslums,  but  a 
great  m.iny  broken  windows,  much 
drinking,  and  language  of  which 
the  one  Specimen  1  iiave  given  is  a 
fairly  representative  brick  of  tlie 
uiiole  building. 

We  have  Ir.ul  nearly  twenty  years 
of  board  schools  and  of  payment  of 
teacher.^*  by  results;  at  least  one 
generation  of  chHdren  have 
become  themselves  parents  of 
school  children.  1  have  the  ]>i'o- 
foundest  sympathy  with  the  teach- 
ers, for  I  know  what  theiF  diffi- 
culties are;  I  have  all  possible  re- 
spect tor  the  earnestness  of  school 
ukinagers  and  school  boards;  out  is 


it  not  one  result  of  all  this  work 
that  imagination  and  fancy  are,  if 
not  extinct,  quite  dormant  ? — let  ns 
hope  only  dormant.  Take  ahun<lred 
artisan  children  at  random,  and 
ask  how  many  know  the  story  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  I  found 
only  three.  Well,  what  then? 
Fairy  tales  can  go  with  other  su- 
perstitions; our  children  will  find 
in  science  a  hundred  stories  more 
marvellous  and,  moreover,  true. 
Talking  dragons  aind  walking  trees 
are  not  facts;  we  are  better  with- 
out them.  Let  them  go  with  other 
superstitions.  But  do  other  super- 
stitions go?  Two  days  ago  I 
brought  into  an  invalid's  room  a 
fine  bunch  of  snowdrops,  and  the 
nurse,  a  young  w<»man,  and  one 
above  the  average,  cried,  "Oh,  how 
can  you?  a  sure  sign  of  death!'' 
The  uext  moment  I  pulled  up  the 
blind  that  the  invalid  might  see 
the  bright  stars  and  the  newest  of 
new  moons.  "Oh,  dear,  you 
shouldn't  look  at  the  new  moon 
through  the  window!  Open  the 
window  and  turn  your  money  in 
your  ]>ocket.''' 

Let  the  fairy  tales  go;  the  board 
schools  provide  better  reading.  But 
whatif  the  hard  work,  mental  strain, 
and  brick-wall  surround ingsof  large 
town  schools  deaden  the  desire  to 
read,  often  associate  books  with 
ideas  of  unpleasant  and  enforced 
work  ?  I  am  told  by  a  high  author^ 
ity  that  it  is  found  in  examina- 
tions that  the  town  children  of  town 
l>arents  (cannot  hold  their  own  with 
the  children  who  have  come  to  Lon- 
don frora  villages,  though  it  has 
always  been  sup]>osed  that  London 
children  have  boundless  advfin- 
tages  in  intellectual  sliar]>ness. 
Education  is  not  a  mechanical  pro 
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cess;  and  if  a  liundred  children 
can  be  proiierly  taught  on  one  acre 
of  ground,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  two  liundred  children  can  be 
properly  tauglit  on  two  adjoining 
acres.  So  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  what  is  taught  in  school  is  the 
whole  of  education. 

But  what  if  fairy  tales  have  a  real 
bearing  on  religion  ?  Wliat  if  the 
loss  or  decay  of  imagination  is 
one  great  /actor  of  artisan  athe- 
ism? What  if  our  young  men 
are  incapable  of  regarding  the 
Bible  as  anything  but  an  official 
record  of  historical  events;  if 
they  are  incapable  of  regarding 
religion  as  anything  but  barren  be- 
lief in  the  occurrences  of  these 
events?  No  teacher  can  teach 
what  he  does  not  know;  neither 
can  he  teach  what  his  pu])ils  can- 
not un<1erst}in<l.  It  is  as  hopeless 
as  lecturing  on  Italian  poetry  to  a 
chiM  knowing  nothing  of  either 
Italian  (U'  ])oetry,  to  expect  lofty 
thoughts  when  the  mind  has  been 
dwarfe<l  by  sordid  surroundings 
and  the  sympathies  atro])hied  by 
disuse. 

IJnt  if  fairy  tales  should  have 
even  a  more  direct  connection  with 
religion  than  this?  What  if  they 
can  help  us  to  understand  some 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  it  seems 
hopeless  to  understand  in  any 
worthy  sense.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  seldom, 
if  ever,  spoken  of  by  the  clergy; 
just  the  very  passages  selected  by 
secularists  when  criticising  the 
Bible.  The  clergy  seem  anxious  to 
forget  these  passages,  to  evade 
them,  to  put  them  on  one  side  as 
not  really  important;  the  secular- 
ists insist  on  taking  them  as  rep- 
H^sentative,  and  judging  the  Bible 


by  them.  Is  the  story  of  Balaam 
true  ?  Did  his  ass  possess  the  gift 
of  speech  and  better  eyesight  than 
his  master?  Was  Jonah  swallowed 
by  a  whale?  Is  it  not  known  that 
a  whale  could  not  swallow  a  chihl, 
much  less  a  man  ?  (That  the  Bible 
does  not  say  anything  of  a  whale  is 
a  mere  detail  )  Did  the  sun  and 
moon  stand  still?  Is  the  story  of 
the  Flood  really  true?  To  talk  of 
any  but  the  un>st  literal  interpreta- 
tion is  to  speak  of  what  a  larg-e 
number  of  young  men,  from  mere 
intellectual  atrophy  <lue  to  sordid 
surroundings,  cannot  grasp  in  any 
fulness. 

But  if  the  fairy  stories  of  talking 
animals  can  be  traced  back  at 
least  to  the  age  of  Balaam,  proba*bly 
to  far  greater  antiquity  ?— if  they 
be,  not  pretty  stories  for  chiidroD, 
but  survivals  of  national  literature, 
of  a  primitive  chanvcter  indeed? — 
Is  this  to  degrade  the  Bible,  or  to 
raise  fairy  stories  to  their  proper 
level?  But  it  will  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  story  of  Balaam  which 
will  surely  be  a  gain.  What  if  Bed 
Biding  Hood  and  other  stories  of 
devouring,  such  as  Qoug  and  Qat, 
one  swallowing  the  sun,  the  other 
cutting  it  out,  with  a  piece  of  red 
obsi<lian;  the  Negro  story  of  the 
child  swallowed  by  the  snake  and 
rescued  by  its  mother  alive, — ^\liat 
if  these  can  be  traced  to  remote  an- 
tiquity— will  not  the  story  of  Jonah 
be  read  in  a  new  light?  Cinderella 
is  said  to  be  found  in  every  £uro- 
l)ean  language,  though  in  strangely 
diverse  forms;  and  Jack  »nd  the 
Beanstalk  can  be  traced  in  every 
Arvan  nation,  to  the  Zulus  of 
South  Africa  and  Indians  of  North 
America.  The  Negro  legend  of  tlie 
small   crustiiceaus  wh0|  indignant 
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at  beiug  trampleiton  by  tbe  cure- 
less elepliauty  bored  so  many  tiny 
boles  ill  the  earth  that  tlie  waters 
rose  and  flooded  tlie  world,  to;i^ether 
with  tlie  Canadian  legentl  of  a 
great  flood,  and  the  Ojibwa  legend 
of  the  man  wbo  was  swallowe<l,  cjir 
noe  and  all,  and  witb  bim  all  tiie 
rest  of  maitkind  bnt  one, — may  all 
probably  be  traced  to  a  common 
origin  .Isold  as  our  Biblical  legends, 
wtiicb  will  surely  be  read  with  a  new 
interest;  and  the  New  Zeabunl  le- 
geiKl  or  invth  ofMaui  being  swallow- 
ed by  his  grandmother,  anil  of  his 
escape  by  me.ms  of  a  bird  singing, 
may  possibly  eventually  connect 
the  story  of  the  Flood  with  that  of 
Jonah.  The  New  Zeahind  legend  of 
Maui  and  his  miraculous  jawbone,  if 
followed  u|),  will  surely  give  a  ray 
of  illuminntion  to  the  story  of  Sam- 
son; and  the  legend  of  Maui  and  his 
miraculous  tire,  coupled  with  the 
legend  of  Prometheus,  will  surely 
give  new  light  to  the  account  of 
^  the  Fall  of  Man.  That  New  Zea- 
land  should  give  us  light  by  which 
to  read  what  we  so  fondly  call  our 
own  Bibl<»  will  surely  give  a  deep- 
er sanctity  to  our  words  when  we 
speak  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
And  who  can  read  the  Hottentot 
legend  of  the  lame  god  without  a 
hope  of  some  help  towards  under- 
standing Jacob's  change  to  Israel? 

1  am  ottering  no  opinion  whatever 
on  the  rising  science  of  mythology; 
X  am  not  a  partisan  of  either  school 
of  interpretation.  These  matters  I 
si>eak  of  only  as  helping  to  explain 
why  the  clergy  and  the  artisans  do 
not  understand  each  other,  if  (as  I 
think)  they  do  not.  Nor  am  1  now 
concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  new  science 
(a  friend  in  the  supposed  form  of 


an  enemy),  but  rather  with  the  use 
made  of  the  scraps  of  this  new- 
knowledge  by  the  active  secular- 
ists. Just  as  the  new  astronomy, 
the  new  geology,  the  new  biology 
were  each  in  turn  used  agaii|st  the 
Church  (secularists  say  the  Church 
ainised  its  power  to  keep  tiie  world 
ignorant,  in  every  instance),  so  now 
the  same  experience  comes  in  the 
new,  struggle;  sind  such  scraps  of 
mythobigy  in  its  new  aspect  as 
come  to  them  are  eiigevly  used  as 
missiles  by  the  active  upjM)neiits  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  Cliristi- 
suiity^and  useU  to  \^\t  the  clergy, 
wha  as  usnal  are  not  lirst  in  the 
field,  using  for  religion  what  is 
misuse<l  aguiust  it. 

After  this  long  digression  I  imiy 
come  back  to  my  correspoudei*ts 
who  have  paid  me  so  high  a  vmq- 
plimeut  as  ta  ask  my  advice.  ]  re- 
cogiiizLO  in  this,  to  use  the  wo««ls  of 
a  friend^  ^^  an  anxiety  to»  tlo  the 
work  committed  to  tlien^  al  any 
Siicriticeof  theconventimtalUieHand 
proprieties."  To  turii>theiii^.to  the 
first  questiou — "  what  I  exactly 
mean  by  preaching  Oo4l  as;  the  liv- 
ing Ruler  of  the  worklJ'  The 
knowledge  that  so  mauy  regard 
Christianity  as  simply  a  telief  in 
the  events  recoi'ded  in  the  Bible, 
regard  God  as  having  ehoseii  the 
ancient  Hebrews  as  the  o«/y  means 
of  revelation,  as  the  only  peoi)le  to 
whom  a  knowletlgeof  Himself  was 
given,  as  a  kind  of  |Mktronage  com- 
mittee of  the  world  ami  all  its  fu- 
ture  inhabitants,  suggested  the 
words  1  used,  made  me  feel  how 
great  a  work  could  \\e  done  by  the 
Church  if  it  would  preach  the  truth 
that  England,  as  mueh  as  Israel,  is 
Qjd's  kingdom;  that  the  same  in- 
sj)iratiou  that  raised  Moses  and  Di^.. 
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vid  flbove  tlie  average  of  mankind 
iu  their  days  has  nii&^ed  every  great 
mail  in  all  times,  from  Marcus  An- 
relius  to  Luther,  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  Burke  and  Gladstone;  that 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  re- . 
cord  of  mere  occnrrenues,  the  ac- ; 
curacy  of  which  must  be  literally 
accepted  us  the  one  condition  of 
liuding  salvation.  My  friends,  who 
honor  me  by  writing,  will  say  they 
do  not  teach  this,  and  many  will 
wonder  that  1  should  pen  such  ab- 
surdities; but  what  if  a  large 
number  of  people  believe  they  do  ? 
The!i  they  will  say,  if  these  people 
would  go  to  church  they  would 
know  better.  An<l  why  do  tliey 
noc  go  to  church?  Because  they 
have  tiiese  opinions  about  the 
Cliurch  and  its  work;  because  so 
m:iny  of  them  believe  that  the 
clergy  Ho  not  care  tbr  anything  but 
their  ])osition  and  their  incomes. 
If  there  be  Ihis  gulf,  who  is  to  till 
it?  Even  now,  Socialist  "church 
j>arades"  give  the  church  an  op])or- 
tunity,  an<l  is  it  being  made  use  of  ? 
One  of  the  anti-Christian  ]>apers 
speaks  thus  of  the  parade  at  St. 
Paul's  on  the  27th  of  February: 

••The  dignitary  who  occupied  the  pul- 
pit at  St.  Paul's  told  hia  congregati  n,  on 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  there 
would  always  be  rich  and  poor — a  state- 
ment wliicli  they  naturally  resented.  But 
he  forgot  to  tell  theui  that  Jesus  Christ 
also  advised  the  rich  to  sell  all  they  possess 
and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  pick-and-choose  sort  of  thing 
after  all  ...  a  Christian  can  always  find 
texts  to  suit  his  interests." 

If  the  artisans  could  have  it  some- 
how brought  home  to  them  that 
Christianity  is  a  real  lioly  war 
against  wrong  of  all  kinds;  an  active 
crusade  against  selfishness  in  any. 


rich  or  poor;  a  real  protector  of 
the  weak  against  injustice;  a  cor- 
rector of  the  mistakes  and  wrongs 
inevitable  in  an  old  and  complex 
civilization,  inevitnhle  even  if 
every  one  were  absolutely  innocent 
of  anv  seltishness!  Ptditicians  and 
philosophers  may  talk  of  immutable 
laws  of  this  or  that  science,  but  the 
Church  has  a  divine  function  of 
bringing  hnnnin  action  int^o  unison 
with  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as 
with  the  laws  of  man's  partial 
kno\vle<lge,  which  we  dignify  by 
the  name  of  scien<*.e.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  description  by  Shaftesbury 
of  his  tutor  is  too  nearly  that  which 
is  given  by  many  secularists  of  the 
clergy;  an<l  if  we  grieve  at  such 
w^ant  of  truth  we  must  also  grieve 
at  the  want  of  knowledge  which 
makes  it  seem  to  be  true,  and  must 
also  ask  why  are  not  the  clergy 
better  known,  so  that  such  wrong- 
ful judgment  might  be  imiiossible? 
Shafteslmry  spoke  of  his  tutor  as 
being  "moderately  learned,  a  great 
lover  of  money,  having  neither 
piety  proportionable  to  the  great 
])rofessi<»n  he  made,  nor  judgments 
and  parts  to  support  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  himself;*^  and 
this,  with  more  ^terseness,  is  the 
judgment  passe<l  on  the  clergy  iu 
almost  every  lecture  at  a  secular 
club.  Since  I  wrote  my  first  i>aper 
I  lectured  on  Shelley  at  an  East- 
end  club,  and  the  best  speaker,  a 
young  man  of  much  earnestness 
and  some  education,  complained 
that  the  clergy  did  not  know  their 
own  Bible,  for  "we  had  a  gentleman 
here  la.Ht  week,  a  minister,  who  did 
not  know  where  to  find  two  pas 
sages  we  quoted.  We  read  the 
Bible  more  than  the  clergy  do.*' 
Every  secular  club  has  a  few  earn- 
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est:  men  as  leaders, 'men  whom  the 
Chiircli  should  value  for  their  earn- 
est desire  for  trullf,  and  whom  it 
should  lielp  to  better  knowledge; 
luit  in  most  cases  tiie  Church  has 
somidiow  driv^en  away  (of  course 
unintentionally)  these  very  men, 
who,  if  they  couUl  find  in  the 
Ghurcli  the  champion  of  rip^ht  and 
justice,  would  be  amon«^st  its  best 
missionaries.  But  not  only  have 
they  left  the  Church,  they  declare 
themselves  open  and  active  ene- 
mies of  it.  Anil  why  do  they  de- 
iioumre  the  Church  as  the  enemy  of 
truth,  except  that  it  has  somehow 
worn  that  aspect  to  them. 

We  may  say  that  some  men  prefer 
reignin;*:  in  hell  to  serving  in  heav- 
en; as  :mi  old  farmer  once  said  to 
me,  "When  I  go  to  church  1  am 
only  a  mis^erable  sinner  and  no  one 
takes  any  notice  of  me;  but  when 
1  go  to  chapel  I  am  an  ebler."  Let 
it  be  that  vanity  and  love  of  distinc- 
tion, no  matter  at  hojkv  |4)W  a  level, 
have  some  part  in  the  secession  of 
the.se  young  men;  could  not  the 
Church  have  found  work  to  suit 
them?  or  is  it  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  feeling  that  theChurch 
minister  is  too  apt  to  look  with  dis- 
favor on  anything  but  abject  sub- 
mission, that  there  is  what  a  friend 
calls  the  **parsonic  mind,"  which 
makes  the  owner  not  only  a  prophet 
of  God's  law  but  also  a  judge  raised 
above  it?  1  remember  expressing 
to  an  old  farmer  surprise  that  a  vil- 
lage clergyman  should  have  refused 
a  liberal  otfer  of  co-operation  in  a 
good  work,  and  his  reply:  "Ah,  it 
would  put  him  too  much  in  the 
background."  Jn  the  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  secular  periodicals 
there  is  this: 


"One  of  the  worst  tluDgs  about  the 
Bible,  one  of  the  worat  in  the  average  re- 
!  li^ion,  is  that  it  demands  the  sacritice  of 
I  self-respect.  Every  man  is  compelled  to 
admit,  oefore  lie  can  become  a  Uhvistian, 
before  he  i|  fit  even  for  conversion,  that 
lie  is  wholly  and  thoroughly  depraved  in 
thought  atid  act,  in  mind  and  flesh;  and 
in  addition  to  t\\\s  he  must  give  up  aud 
throw  away  the  fruit  of  his  experience, 
observation  and  reason." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  second 
question  1  have  to  answer — what  E 
mean  by  ** preaching  God  as  the  liv- 
ing liuler  of  the  worbl  ajiart  from 
Bible,  Church  creeds,  etc., "which  is 
is  the  reiideriiig  given  by  one  rector 
of  my  phrase,  "a  church  clergyman 
\Vho  should  preach,  not  the  Bible, 
not  church  going,  not  creeds  or 
catechisms,  but  God  as  the  living 
Ruler  of  the  world."  My  corres- 
pondent continues:  "How  are  we  to 
preich  God  as  the  living  Ruler  of 
the  world,  a  knowledge  of  whom  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  that 
knowledge  is  derived  from  sources 
given  by  God  and  s\^plied  by  means 
appointed  by  Christ?" 

When  1  find  a  village  clergyman 
complaining  that  his  parishioners 
do  not  come  to  the  Holy  Comm un 
ion,  that  they  use  the  vilest  lan- 
guage in  ordinary  conversation, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  any- 
thingin  the  village;  then,  when  a 
boy  of  ten  years  or  so,  who  spends 
his  whole  djvy  in  a  field  at  work, 
comes  to  the  hedge  to  ask  an  onion 
or  a  potato  to  eat  with  his  bit  of 
bread,  his  only  dinner,  and  looking 
across  beyond  this  Christian  1  see 
the  comfortable  rectory  and  hear 
the  dinner-bell  calling  the  minister 
of  this  and  other  Christian  souls  to 
his  bread  and  potatoes,  I  cannot 
help  saying  to  my  dog  (who  is  a 
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vory  discriminnting  judge  of  cliar- 
Hcter),  "If  my  work  be  to  bring 
certain  people  to  the  Holy  C(nn- 
munion  iuul  to  induce  them  to  lead 
decent  lives,  and  1  find  •it  *isno 
use  in  trying  anything  in^he  vil- 
hige,*  is  the  fault  iu  the  work  or 
myselt?'  If  it  were  not  difficult, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  bave  an 
e<lucated  geutleman  to  do  the 
work?  is  it  that  the  Christian 
ministry  is  really  only  the  perform- 
ance of  a  set  of  ceremonies — u 
routine  work  to  which  the  minis- 
tered must  adapt  themselves  -  or  is 
it  to  take  certain  ])eople  just  as 
they  are,  and,  with  whatever  means 
may  be  nee<lful,  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of*  God's  love?  Is  non-at- 
tendauce  at'  church,  vile  language, 
indifference  to  religion  the  con- 
demnation of  the  i)arishioners  or  of 
the  minister  who  undertakes  the 
cure  of  their  souls?  If  their  lives 
are  not  Christian,  why  has  not  he, 
undertaking  the  work,  found  out 
how  to  make  th^m  so? 

But  if  the  secularists  regard 
Chi^istianity  as  the  mere  assent  to 
a  set  of  rules,  as  being  only  a  de- 
claration of  belief  in  certain  state- 
ments of  fact,  merely  as  facts— is 
it  not  because  too  often  creeds, 
catechism,  and  church-going  are 
so  treated  by  the  <?lergy  as  if  they 
were  the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  entrance  into  Christian  life? 
— because  these  forms  and  foimu- 
laries  are  ])reached  rather  than 
God  as  a  living  Ruler?  It*  we  ex- 
pect men  to  have  the  living  faith 
of  a  Moses  or  a  Gideon,  we  must 
teach  them  to  iin<l  God  in  all  things 
to  see  through  the  processes  of  na- 
ture, to  find  God  in  the  blazing 
sunset,  or  in  the  fields,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,  where  we   have  sur- 


rounded them  with  the  works  of 
man,  and  shut  out  the  heavens 
by  a  carved,  a  painted,  or 
a  whitewashed  roof,  and  if  possible 
made  the  windows  so  that  eveE 
God's  very  light  is  ci>buecl  and 
lowered  to  a  "  religious  dimness." 
If  we  expect  men  to  believe  in  God 
as  an  Isaiah  or  an  Ezekiel  believed, 
we  must  give  them  such  real  free- 
thought,  such  fullness  of  life,  that 
like  these  prophets  they  can  see 
beyond  and  through  the  cree^lsand 
formularies,  and  which  shall  be 
glorified  into  the  very  image  of 
God,  the  real  rei>resentatives  of 
the  Almighty.  And  this  is  im- 
possible in  South  London,  with 
nothing  but  the  dull  monotony  of 
daily  life.  God  must  be  declared 
as  a  living  reality,  a  knowledge  of 
Whom  will  i)ut  lite  into  the  creeds 
and  forms,  not  as  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion to  be  found  only  by  means  of 
certain  sets  of  words. 

One  of  my  'corres])ondents  asks, 
"What  am  1  to  read?  What  peri- 
odicals truly  reflect  the  mind  of 
the  working  man?"  In  my  pre- 
vious ])aper  I  gave  some  extracts 
from  the  then  current  numbers  of 
the  three  periodicals  best  known  to 
the  ordinary  artisan.  I  will  now 
speak  brrefl.y  of  two  numbers  just 
published.  One  f)egins  with  an 
engraving,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  Shop: 
it  is  the  spirit  that  quickenetli; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  John 
vi.  63."  The  engraving  rei)resents 
an  eager  apostle  pointing  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  public-house, 
and  away  from  an  ordinary 
butcher's  shop.  It  is  very  easy 
to  be  shocked  at  this;  it  is 
shocking,  horribly  shocking;    but 
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the  real  horror  is  that  men  in  the 
richest  city  of  the   worhl    shoiihl 
find  this  enough   to  tiicir   taste  to 
buy  it  in  sufficient  numbers  for  it 
to  be  published  every    week.     If 
Ood   and  Christianity   be   so    mis- 
understood, to   whom    do  we  look 
for  a  full  knowled»:e  of   it?    The 
first  article  is  devoted  to  the  recent 
earthquake,  and    asks    how    could 
God  allow  it?    Tlie  next  is  on  "Bi- 
l>le    Giants;'*    and    here   we  find  a 
faint  trace  of  the  now  mytholo^jy 
scliools:    **  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  stories  of  giants  and 
dwarfs  are  connected  witii  The  tra- 
ditions   of   hostile  tribes;"  and   at 
the  end  is  the  usual  stone  at  the 
Bible:  "The  stories  of  giants,  like 
those  of  witches,  <levils,  go<ls,  and 
sons  of  gods,  must  be  classed  in  Mie 
vast  category    of   Bible    su|>ersti- 
tions."     Then,  in    a  collection  of 
"Acid  Drops ''(i.e.  absurdities  of 
religion),   we  have  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  speaking  of 
*•  sin  as  war  against  heaven;''  and 
the  conimeiit  thereon  is,  "We  will 
back  Great  Britain  against  heaven 
any  day.     Our  generals  would  beat 
the  archangels    hollow,  while  our 
troops    would    settle    the  heaven 
]y    squadrons    before    breakfast. 
There  is  also  mention  of  a  mission- 
room  at  Harrow,  where  siugle-stick 
and  boxing   are    encouraged;  and 
the    comment  is,   "  By-and-by   we 
shall  see  Jemmy  Sm^th  holding  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  boxing   for  Jesus 
in  front  of  the  altar.    There  will  be 
few  empty   churches   then,  unless 
the  gate-money  is  too  high."  There 
is  a  long  article,   "The   Incandes- 
cent Infidel;"  and  one,*  "  Random 
Notes  from   Christ,"  the   tone   of 
which   may   be   inferred   from  one 
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sentence.  The  article  is  supposed 
to  be  a  communication  to  the  edi- 
tor from  Jesus;  and  we  have  this: 

•*  Father's  old-established  concern  does 
not  seem  nfonotonous  to  him,  but  I  seize 
with  gladness  every  opportunity  of  again 
being  on  uiy  travels,  and  am  pleased  to 
give  l)im  any  pleasure  by  performing  the 
same  old  stale  trick  of  infantile  incarna- 
tion, and  adult  crucifixion,  and  ascension, 
in  any  planet  be  may  send  myself  and  my 
virgin  bioiher  to." 

Horrible  profanity!  some  will  say. 
But  it  is  not  so  horrible  tinit  one 
should  write  this  as  that  so  very 
m;iuy  should  (iiid  pleasure  in  reading 
it,  and  it  is  more  horrible  still  that 
they  should-Homehow  be  left  with- 
out the  education  that  alone  can 
raise  them  above  it;  and  this  edu- 
cation must  be  somethiug  beyond 
school-board  teaching  in  South 
London,  or  any  other  large  town. 

But  this  is  the  poorest  in  tone 
and  ability  of  secularist  publica- 
tions. A  second,  at  a  higher  price, 
has  literary  ability  and  genuine 
earnestness.  The  e<litor  allows  his 
advertising  columns,  in  press  no- 
tices,  to  speak  of  him  as  a  "  scholar, 
a  dialectician,  a  thinker,  and  a 
poet,"  and  also  as  "  the  only  gen- 
tleman of  real  genius  the  secular- 
ists have."  I  tiiink  the  descrip 
tion  of  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman is  a  just  one.  So  far  as  I 
have  any  knowledge  from  corre- 
simndence  and  criticism,  he  has 
been  utterly  candid  an<l  courteous, 
and  allows  in  his  pages  a  liberty  of 
criticism  very  uncommon  in  "  re- 
ligious newspapers."  But  that  his 
oi)inions  mislead  him  and  that  he 
misleads  his  readers  is  apparent  in 
every  article.  In  the  number  now 
before  me  he  has  only  a  column  of 
poetry,  of  real  power  and  feeling, 
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the  leading  paper  (usually  written 
"by  Iiira)  being  an  Anieiicau  contri- 
bution, by  a  well-known  writer, 
who  begins  by  saying,  "  The  Pro- 
testants denounce  idolatry,  and  yet. 
they  have  made  of  the  Bible  an 
idol;"  an<l  ends  by  formulating  a 
kind  of  creed : 

*'  Happiness  is  the  only  ^ood. 
The  time  to  be  happy  is  now. 
Tlie  place  t<»  he  happy  is  here. 
The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  try  to  make 
othei-s  so."' 

An  article,  nlso  by  a  well-known 
writer,  on  the  Bible,  ends  with  "  Is 
the  Bible  the  fons  el  origo  of  Eng- 
land's greatness?  Do  we  owe  to  it 
our  liberty,  our  larg'e  commerce, 
our  secular  education?  Are  our 
Bishop  Liuids,  Winters,  andxSharps 
the  exponents  of  that  great  moral 
law  which  exalteth  a  nation  ?''  In 
the  short  paragraphs  there  are 
many  things  spoken  of,  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Tlie  Christian  World 
to  Buddha  and  the  School  Board. 
In  one  paragraph  is  this  sentence: 
"  Modern  thought  is  upheaving  the 
crust  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  their 
alarm  Christians  are  rushing  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  for  safety. 
Will  they  find  it  under  the  roof  of 
Christianity?  During  the  recent 
Riviera  earthquake  tlie  peo[de  of 
Bajardo  crowde<l  into  their  church. 
The  building  fell  in  and  crushed 
them.  Ghastly  calamity,  but  how 
eloquent  a  parable!" 

A  conclusion  like  this  to  a  ser- 
mon would  be  thought  very  fine.  Is 
it  of  less  i)ower  because  not  in  a 
sermon?  Then  comes  a  selection 
of  extracts  from  various  writers, 
including  Slielley,  Shaftesbury, 
Lecky,  Bain,Richter,  Coombe,  Car- 
lyle,  Locke,  Farrar,  and  Addison. 
This  shows  two  facts:  one,  that 


secularists  are  mote  catholic  in 
their  reading  and  references  to 
authority  than  most  clergymen  give 
evidence  of  in  their  sermons;  the 
other,  that  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  who  have  no  knowledge  be- 
yond, come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  great  writers  are  all  so  many 
secularists. 

These  papers  I  have  spoken  of  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are 
we  to  read  to  understand  the  secu- 
larist opinions  ?^^  If  they  are  but 
unprotitable,  if  one  especially  be 
very  i)ainful,  still  surely  a  person 
who  undertakes  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  as  careful  to  ascertain 
theircondition  as  he  who  undertakes 
the  cure  of  bodies.  Think  what 
revolting  tasks  surgeons  have  in 
their  practice;  and  what  would  be 
sai<l  of  one  who  prescribed  for  a 
sick  man  but  refused  to  look  at  his 
body  as  too  horrible  a  sight?— and 
remember  that  a  surgeon  does  not, 
like  the  incumbent,  insist  that  he 
is  the  only  ])erson  properly  quali- 
fied for  a  given  imrish.  As  1  am 
writing  these  words,  1  receive  a 
letter  of  fourteen  closely  written 
])ages  from  a  working  man  in  a 
large  North  of  England  town,  quite 
a  stranger,  who  writes,  having  read 
the  February  article.  From  this 
letter  I  Copy  these: 

'*  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  a'tisan 
and  the  artistic  and  higherpaid  skilled 
working  man,  but  In  both  alike  the  hatred 
of  the  Church  and  parson  is  frequently 
extreme,  and  tbe  causes  thereof  are  in  all 
reHpecta  just  as  you  have  described." 
A^ain :  "  My  friend  also  assumes  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science,  and  tells  me  that 

tlieoloKy  is   nowhere  now   thai  has 

'  pricked  the  bubble.*  I  desired  him  to 
tell  me  wliat  scientific  works  he  had  read. 
His  confusion  was  very  apparent,  and  he 
had  to  confess  that  tlie  (one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals I  speak  of)  supplied  him  with  all 
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his  scientific  reading.*'  Again:  *' His  op- 
position to  the  Old  Testament  was  based 
on  the  inc. edibility  of  Joshua*8  command 
to  the  sun  .  .  ,  and  that  tlie  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  tear  out  the  entrails  of 
their  enemies  and  tie  them  round  their 
waists,  that  they  wej*e  commanded  to  do 
this  by  their  priests,  and  that  this  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible."  Lastly:  *His  con- 
tempt for  the  Church  is  great,  but  he  de 
spises  Diss  nters  the  more,  and  this  feel- 
ing is  very  general.'* 

It  ia  noticeable  that  while  many 
clergymen  auk  what  I  mean  by  the 
last  sentence  but  one  in  my  ])ai)ei', 
not  one  makes  any  reference  to  the 
last  sentence,  in  which  I  si^eak  of 
the  necessity  of  "  ilechiring  God  in 
terms  that  bring  Him  home  to  the 
N  least  edncated;  or  rather  the  poor- 
est must  be  eifucated  enough  to 
understand  the  declaration  and  to 
have  their. minds  capable  of  what 
is  really  free-thought.''  If  anyone 
doubts  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
artisan  to  be  educated,  when  once 
he  realizes  the  value  of  it,  let  him 
consider  that  every  secularist  club 
is  open  to  any  clergyman  as  a  lec- 
turer, that  he  will  be  received  with 
courtesy,  listened  to  with  attention, 
but  criticised  without  fear  and  with 
some  ability,  and  then  ask  in  what 
church  or  church  schoolroom  a  secu- 
larist lecturer  would  be  allowed  to 
state  his  views.  Even  further:  a 
harmless  person  like  myself,  whose 
only  right  to  si>eak  at  all  in  tiiis 
matter  conies  from  my  having  a 
long  sicquiiintance  with  working- 
men,  would  not  be  accepted  as  a 
lecturer  in  any  church  or  church 
Hchool,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
though  secular  clubs  are  open  to 
mo  not  only  readily,  but  apparently 
with  pleasure.  I  have  received  in- 
vitations to  lecture,  in  consequence 
of  my  paper,  from  societies,  if  not 


secular,  '^containing  many  socnlar- 
ists,*'  but  no  London  clergyman  has 
offered  me  his  schoolroom,  except 
those  most  generous  friends  who 
have  so  earnestly  ma<le  ii  commit- 
tee to  consider  if  some  detinite 
work  cannot  be  done  on  the  lines  I 
have  suggested.  If  this  paper 
should  bring  any  iulditional  corre- 
spondence, I  may  say  that  letters 
sent  to  the  Free  Library,  New 
Road,  Battersea  Park,  will  reach 
me  without  trouble  to  the  publish- 
ers. 

One  lady,  well  known  for  wi<le 
and  deep  scholarship,  generous 
help  in  all  good  work,  and  woman- 
ly sympathy,  says,  with  some  de- 
spair in  her  tone,  '*£  was  disap- 
pointed to  find,  from  your  account, 
so  little  taste  for  reading  or  any 
form  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
fear,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  they 
will  not  derive  so  much  benefit  as  I 
venture<l  to  hope  from  Free  Libra- 
ries." When  the  South  London  Free 
Library  was  first  opened  in  Ken- 
nington  Lane,  no  thought  w<ui  given 
to  children ;  but  they  came  in  such 
numbers  that  the  rooms  were 
opened  s])ecially  at  hours  suited  to 
them,  and  have  always  since  been 
so.  They  came  in  isrowds;  and  the 
behavior  was  bad  and  the  lan- 
gua<re  horrible.  But  tiiat  good  was 
(lone,  that  the  children  were  in- 
fluenced for  good,  were  softened  in 
manners,  and  a  little  toned  down  in 
language,  was  very  apparent.  When 
the  Library  was  removed  to  Batter- 
sea,  in  a  newly  built  neighborhood, 
thoroughly  artisan,  the  experience 
was  very  striking.  At  first  there 
were  crowds  not  so  much  of  child- 
ren as  of  yelling  flends,  who  threw 
fireworks  into  the  room,  smeared 
^he  windows  with  mud,  used  Ian- 
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gung^e  tliat  made  ns  shudder,  and 
generally  gave  Btriking  evidence  of 
wl^it  can  he  done  by  educatioii  on 
the  lines  of  **i)a.viuents  by  re»ult«" 
in  a  neighborhood  ]ike  South  Lon- 
don, where  school  educntiou  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  culture.  Now, 
as  I  have  already  Siiid,  they  come  in 
crowds  really  to  use  the  pictures 
and  the  books.  Last  evening  a  boy 
about  twelve  closed  bis  Dickens's 
Christmas  Carol  and  gave  it  back 
with  a  fnce  flushed  with  ]deiisure 
aud  interest,  saying,  "That  Is  a  tine 
book!"  This  same  boy  read  IlanUet 
an<l  Macbetli' ihn'xwg  the  hist  fort- 
night. Another  boy,  aibout  thir- 
teen, is  wading  through  a  four- 
volume  History  of  the  Jiussian  War, 
and  does  not  pass  a  new  word  v/ith- 
out  iuquiry  about  it.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
out  in  the  street  without  a  yelling 
mob  at  my  heels,  and  in  most  cases 
a  cabbage-stump  at  my  head,  but 
as  an  expression  of  ueigliborly  rec- 
ognilion,  never  of  ill-will,  i  have 
never  known  what  may  be  called 
wilful  mischief  for  the  sake  of  the 
mischief,  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
fun.  It  is  difficult  to  find  books 
enough  for  the  young  i)eople,  and 
alsotlie  old  ones,  and  if  ray  friend 
thinks  Free  Libraries  will  not  be 
used  by  artisans,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  sav  that  the  work  of  this 
one  is  done  by  a  committee  of  work- 
ingmen  ;  a  railway  porter,  a  mason, 
twocarpenters,  with  others,  all  gen- 
nine  workingmen,  form  the  commit- 
tee, most  of  them  being  secularists, 
more  or  less,  but  all  earnestly  try- 
ing to  widen  their  own  knowledge 
as  well  as  that  of  others.  Much  of 
the  work  of  the  place  is  done  by 
them  after  their  day's  work,  and 
they  struggle  on,  with  an  increasing 


debt,  year  .after  yeitt.  One  gi'eat 
result  is,  that  since  the  Library  was 
opened,  the  two  adjoining  parishes, 
Wandsworth  and  Lambeth,  have 
adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act, 
and  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  now 
to  open  a  branch  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Sou  til  London,  intellectu- 
ally still  undiscovered  land.  In  all 
this  the  clergy  of  South  London 
have  been,  as  J  said  in  ray  former 
paper,  "very  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,"  the  actual  work  being 
done  by  working  people. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  myself 
the  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  write;  no  one  so  complete- 
ly realizes  asl  do  the  unimportance 
of  the  writer.  Bjiit  the  attention 
so  readily  given  to  my  paper  shows 
how  earnestly  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered, and  liow  readily  any  help, 
however  i>oor,  is  accepted  by  many. 
If  Christianity  be  not  a  routine  of 
formal  observances,  but  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  life  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  then  it  is  essential 
that  the  minds  of  men  be  broad 
enough  to  grasp  this  truth,  and 
their  sym]>athies  sufficiently  alive 
f(H-  it  to  come  home  to  their  inmost 
being.  And  therefore  I  ventured 
to  say  that  it  is  needful  to  ]) reach 
God  as  the  living  Ruler  of,  the 
world,  a  knowledge  of  whom  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  this  1  be- 
lieve the  Church  can  do  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  other  religious 
iKXly.— \VlLLIAM  RossiTEB,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Postscript. — Since  this  was  wi  itten  Bat- 
tersea  lias  also  adopted  the  Act,  so  that  we 
feel  the  duty  of  breaking  fiesh  ground  in 
South-east  London,  but  wish  si  ill  to  keep 
open  our  present  placo  for  the  childrpn. 
who  would  not  be  admitted  to  ordinary 
Free  Libraries. 
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Theke  was  once  a  garden,  says 
an  ancient  Eastern  fable,  planted 
by  an  old-world  king;  deep  iu  tlio 
sand^  of  Arabia  Felix,  once  seen, 
and  only  once,  by  mortal  eye.  An 
Arabian, w.inderin;;^  far  into  the  des- 
ert,'sawon  a  distant  liorizon  the  tree- 
tops  of  an  oasi?^  that  he  had  never 
m  irketl  before.  Here,  entering  in, 
he  fonnd  tJie  closes  stately  still, 
with  birds  of  strange  voice  and 
wing  singing  in  the  thickets, 
though  the  lawns  were  smooth  no 
in  )re,  and  thistles  strove  with  rare 
1>lants,  tlioiiglr  the  creepers  tlripped 
from  the  rims  of  sliivered  urns  and 
tlie  terraces  ran  wild  with  wood. 
Then,  whether  the  <lrifrs  over- 
whelmed it  and  buried  it  fathoms 
deei)  in  saml,  or  whether  the  inagic 
that  had  guarded  it  so  long  Troai 
intruders  re-assumed  its  ancient 
sway,  no  one  c^uld  tell;  only  it  was 
never  trodden  again  by  mortal  foot, 
never  seen  again  by  mortal  eye. 

This  lost  and  unrecognized  place 
of  <lelight  symb(dizes  in  life  the 
magic  of  some  forgotten  art,  some 
incamuiunicable  secret,  perished,  so 
to  speak,  before  our  eyes — for  may- 
be we  can  lay  our  finger  in  history 
upon  the  very  knot  of  craftsmen 
am'>ng  whom  it  was  last  known  to 
ti»urish;and  most  of  all,  it  stands 
for  each  of  those  splendid  solitary 
ligures  which  move  like  bright 
l)oints  crossing  aiul  glimmering  in 
the  gathering  dimness  of  the  past. 
Such  as  Ca tall  us,  or  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  or  Shelley,  or  Blake,  and 
scores  more,  each  of  them  suddenlv 
appearing  with  a  strong  individual 
emotion,  with  no  local  or  temporal 
bias,  doing  what  they  did  spontane- 
oasly,  not  fashioning  their  method 


of  expression  on  any.  that  went  be- 
fore them,  not  falling  into  their 
place  in  a  logiciil  sequence  of  de- 
velopment, but  standing  out  as 
strong,  unclassified  souls,  with  a 
breath  of  divinity  about  them. 

One  of  these  lonely  figures  is 
Theocritus.  By  most  of  us  he  is 
viewed  through  a  host  of  followers 
and  imitators,— one  might  almost 
say  mimics.  The  masters  mien 
and  figure  is  obscured  by  the  un- 
couth gestures  and  antics  of  his 
comi)anions,  yet  all  their  affecta- 
tions only  serve  to  accentuate  alike 
his  strength  and  their  own  weak- 
ness. It  is  often  partly  just  that 
the  founder  of  a  school  should  be  . 
blamed  by  implication  for  the  va- 
garies of  his  disciples;  a  In^curiant 
gn>wtli  of  folly  bears  witness  to  the 
absence  of  salt  in  the  original  creed.  • 
Bat  no  one  was  ever  more  clear 
from  this  imputation  than  Theo- 
critus. Through  each  renewed 
travesty  his  simplicity  emerges 
sweeter  and  more  wholesome; 
among  the  din  of  Pastorals  and 
Amteboean  odes,  Bucolics  and  so- 
called  ^glogues,  the  wood  notes 
are  audible  as  true  as  ever.  Among 
the  vapid  chatter  of  Strephon  and 
Chloe,  the  limp  compliments  of 
Dorinda  and  Meliboens,.  you  may 
hear  the  shrewd  recriminations  of 
Battus  and  Milo,  and  catch  the 
inagic  of  the  true  Lycidas  smile. 
Of  Theocritus  it  may  truly  be  said' 
— "He  struck  a  new  vein,  ran- 
sacked a  new  ])rovince;  his  secret 
perished  with  him;  he  could  not, 
or  he  would  not  hand  it  on;  no  one 
could  force  it  from  him— he  died 
and  stands  alone." 

In  each  succeeding  century,  when 
emotion  was  keen  and  the  wish  to 
speak  dominant,  poet  after  poet  has 
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flung  himself  juto  tlie  same  region, 
uiid  retumed  laden  vvitli  spoils 
wliich  he  lias  flung  down  before  his 
admiring  compeers.  Year  after  year 
tiiose  treasure  iieaps  have  crum- 
bled silently  away;  the  admira- 
tion of  a  generation  has  been 
all  that  they  have  extorted, 
only  to  appear  unutterably  vain 
and  hollow  Imsks  to  men  of  later 
date -the  real  refuse  of  the  Poet- 
world.  We  also  hanker  after  ex- 
ceptions. The  critic  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth century  puts  the  local  lays 
of  his  Laureate  side  by  side  with 
the  Theocritean  original,  condemn- 
ing all  the  intervening  schools. 
Tlie  critic  but  follows  the  irresisti- 
ble bent  of  his  time.  The  literary 
student  feels  it  too,  but  he  must 
refrain  from  all  dogmatism  in  the 
placing  of  his  own  coevals  and 
compatriots;  he  is  looking  through 
a  refracting  medium  that  he  can 
neither  allow  for  nor  correct;  he 
may  be  right — lie  is  far  more  proba- 
bly ^^h'ong.  It  was  asserted  once 
and  implicitly  believed  that  the 
iini»reju<liced  roan  must  ])referthe 
Henrtade  to  the  ])oems  of  Ilonier. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  antiientici- 
ty  of  the  collection  that  has  come 
down  to .  us  under  the  name  of 
Theocritus.  We  should  bo  sorry  to 
think  indeed  that  it  was  all  the 
work  of  one  ])erson,  as  it  is  al- 
ways distressing  to  find  a  first- 
rate  writer  con<lescending  to  sec- 
ond-tate  work.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  either  way;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  little  country-pic- 
tur*5S,  so  delicately  tinted  and 
natural,  found  himself  ill-atease 
and  constrained  in  frigid  i^ane- 
gyric,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
iU     As    to    whether    the     poems 


were  composed  by  Theocritus,  or 
by  another  man  of  the  same  name, 
or  by  the  same  man  with  another 
name,  it  need  not  concern  us.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  dealing  with  an 
author  about  whose  identity  tradi 
tion  and  history  are  silent,  is  to 
gather  from  what  he  has  communi- 
cated or  betrayed  of  himself  in  his 
work  a  picture  to  carry  awiiy— and 
this  can  be  found  in  the  Idylls  with 
as  much  certainty  as  it  can  be 
found  in  the  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth Tsalm. 

is  there  then  anv  cbai-acter 
throughout  the  book  (taking  the 
tifreen  country  idylls  by  them- 
selves) which  gives  us  a  si)ecial 
impression  of  intimacy,  if  the  word 
may  be  used  in  that  connection? 
It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule 
that  when  a  writer  brings  a  set 
of  characters  upon  the  stage  he  is 
apt  to  creep  on  among  them  him- 
self, half-concealed  perhaps  by  the 
mask  or  the  actor's  robe,  but  every 
now  and  then  betraying  himst*lf  by 
a  movement,  or  a  gesture,  or  a  syin- 
])atlietic  trick  of  the  eyes.  Even 
Shakesi^eare,  that  most  spectatori.d 
of  men,  the  most  ca])able  of  isolat- 
ing himself  from  his  own  bias  or 
l)rejudice,  or  jiersonal  feeling,  and 
of  creating  a  consistent  character  in 
which  no  false  note  shall  sound;— 
who  can  repeat  the  words  that  "  the 
king  of  Syria  speaketh  in  bis  bed- 
chamber"— even  he,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, drops  the  mask  for  a  mo- 
ment in  Hamlet, 

Well,  we  have  not  far  to  go. 
There  is  an  autobiographical  poem, 
]>ut  into  the  mouth  of  one  Simi- 
cliidas,  not  merely  a  dialogue  like 
the  rest,  but  a  narrative  of  a  hot 
summer's  afternoon — a.  walk  to  a 
country  festival  and  certain  adveu 
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tures  by  the  road.  Read  it,  and 
the  impression  gains  stren;LCtli  every 
moment.  Lycidas,  the  wandering 
l>oet  whom  they  meet  by  the  way 
and  who  contends  with  the  narrator 
in  a  sinking-match — tliere  iss  an  in- 
definable atmosphere  of  personality 
hanging  about  him  which  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

The.  scene  is  laid  in  a^green  Sici- 
lian Inne.  The  elms  and  poplars 
til  rough  which  they  walked  are 
things  of  the  past  now.  Sicily  has 
lost  her  trees.  Ahlers  and  olives, 
almond-trees  sind  walnuts,  are  all 
that  you  would  find  now,  and  these 
only  in  scattered  olumps  and  marshy 
bottcMus:  then  they  met  overhead  in 
a  green  -colonnade.  Siinichidas, 
the  narrator,  ami  two  friends  are 
walking  from  the  town  to  spend  the 
day  at  some  villsige  festival.  They 
had  not  gone  half  way:  the  old 
tomb  of  Brasllas  by  the  road-side, 
that  marked  the  middle  point,  was 
not  yet  in  sight:  a  tomb  probably 
such  as  we  still  see  at  Oir 
genti,  foursquare,  of  reddish  sand- 
stone, with  Ionic  cidumus  at  the 
corners  and  tufts  of  rue  and  wild 
fennel  at  the  top:— when  they  come 
snd«lenly  upon  a  man,  well-known 
apparently,  if  not  through  the 
country-si<le,  yet  to  all  professed 
lov^ers  of  song  and  pleasure  such  as 
are  Simichidas  antl  his  friends. 

The  figure  that'  saunters  uj)  to 
theiu  out  of  the  sunshine  and  under 
the  green  sha(h)ws  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  Theocritean  spirit, 
the  genius  of  pastoral  poetry.  A 
goat-herd  every  inch:  the  skin 
over  his  shonhiers,  with  the  smell 
of  rennet  still  about  it:  the  tunic 
vvith  its  broad  girdle  and  the 
gnarled  oak-staff  in  his  hand.  Uis 
steady,  unflinching  smile,  the  lips  j 


where  laughter  seemed  to  dwell, 
the  quiet  banter  with  which  he 
touches  on  their  hurrying  «)n  in  the 
heat — "the  very  lizards,"  bright- 
eyed  darting  things,  "are  asleep 
on  the  stone  walls,  while  the  nails 
of  your  human  shoes  sound  sharply 
on  the  boulders  in  £he  path,  such 
is  your  haste. ** 

So  he  speaks,  and  stands  with 
his  eternal  smile — for  is  he  not 
half  a  child,  with  mourning  still  in 
his  heart?  He  is  ahnie,  for  though 
welcome  to  all  true  men  he  meets, 
he  has  no  need  of  company:  he  is 
ill-clad,  for,  like  the  lilies,  he  gives 
no  thought  to  his  vesture:  he  is 
alert  in  the  swooning  heat,  for  he 
has  the  freshness  of  the  hills  about 
him.  As  he  came  along  the  road 
liis  eyes  and  ears  were  every- 
where: he  saw  the  lizards  dozing 
in  the  cracks,  or  heard  the  sharp 
click  of  their  feet  speeding  up  the 
valley.  And  while  they  are  going 
to  the  feast  he  has  his  back  turned 
upon  it,  for  his  merriment  is  of  a 
purer  kind.  Next  morning  while 
the  jaded  city  folk  are  drowsing  on 
the  quays,  yawning  over  their  un- 
wonted exertions,  or  sleeping  oflf 
the  fumes  of  the  night's  revellings, 
he  will  be  high  on  the  hills,  herd, 
iug  his  obstinate  flock  with  their 
tinkling  bells,  or  brooding  over 
some  sweet  cadence  of  his  laay 
-^olic  speech. 

But  now  Simichidas  replies  with 
a  burst  of  conscious  superiority — 
the  superiority  of  the  civilized 
townsman  over  this  wandering  min- 
strel, the  man  of  the  world  conde- 
scending to  the  dreamer  of  the  field. 
Ue  invites  Lycidas  to  a  singing- 
match,  the  prize  to  be  a  statt*,  or 
carven  pii)e,  courteously  depreca^ 
ing  his  own  skill, — "They  tell  me 
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I  have  no  master,  but  Vm  not  cred- 
ulous :   there  are  better  men  than 

1" 

AndLyciibis,  still  smiling,  gives 

bim,  even  before  the  contest,  the 
twisted  staff  he  bents ;  and  then 
without  luelude  strikes  into  his 
dainty  strain— the  Ageanaxy  the 
threnody  of  all  absent  friends, 
drawing  at  the  end  into  a  note  of 
gladness  at  the  thought  of  what 
the  meeting  shall  be. 

An<l  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
iizards  and  the  bees  and  the  pop- 
lars listened,  as  they  did  to  Orphe- 
us, so  temier  and  true  a  lay  it  is; 
while  Sinnchidas  fidgeted  and 
Jinmme<l  over  to  himself  a  few 
cadences  of  his  meditated  per- 
formance—to his  own  mind  so  in- 
Unitely  superior  to  this  nntntored 
strain,  and  so  much  more  certain 
to  take  the  fancy  of  his  city-bred 
friends  si>rawling  round  him  on 
the  turf. 

At  last  the  melody  rings  its 
changes  (uit  and  the  last  chord  is 
strufJv.  No  comment,  no  word  of 
praise:  Simichidas  begins  -a  love 
song,  pretty  enough,  but  cold  and 
barren  :  ])assion,  not  love— senti- 
ment, not  emotion. 

And  that  too  closes;  and  Lycidas 
with  the  smile  where  humor  and 
good-will  interfuse,  with  i)erhaps  a 
touch  of  ]>ity  too,  gives  him  the 
staff  and  strikes  off  to  the  leftan<l  so 
passes  into  the  <leep  country  again 
from  which  he  came,  alone  but  not 
lonely;  and  Simichidas  and  his 
friends  complacently  pursue  their 
way,  and  spend  a  sweet  summer 
afternoon  in  rural  plenty,  and  de- 
scribe it  very  prettily'  too— but 
give  not  another  thought  to  Lyci- 
das — blindly  passing  by  the  very 


God  that  tbey  doubtless  pray  day 
by  day  to  see. 

The  hint  here  given,  the  idea 
thus  foreshadowed,  is  repeate^l  day 
by  day  and  in  every  life.  The 
ste|>}nng  close  to  an  ideal  and 
never  suspecting  it  to  be  so— the 
blindness  that  the  self- satisfied 
spirit  acquires,  which  makes  it 
overlook  the  very  thing  it  proposes 
to  seek— all  this  is  here.  And  what 
strengthening  types  it  contains  for 
genius  knowing  itself  misinter- 
l)reted,  wmI fully  and  ignorantly 
jiassed  over!  There  is  no  asser- 
tion here  of  superiority— no  claim 
to  be  recognized.  "You  don't  re- 
alize who  1  am,"  says  Simichidas. 
'*!  made  this  ditty  on  the  hill," 
says  Lvcidas.  That  is  the  way  to 
meet  calumny  or  contempt— the 
humorous  smile,  the  anticipated 
surrender  of  life's  conveniences— 
as  Lycidas  giv^s  the  staff  away 
before  the  contest  closes — the 
quiet  turning  to  the  left,  leaving 
rivalry  and  hurry  behind,  into  the 
hazy  country-side  and  all  the  glad 
loneliness  of  the  hills. 

If  Theocritus  himself  had  not 
known  the  crowded,  hurrying  life 
of  courts,  and  the  wrangle  for 
place;  if  he  had  not  suffered,  in 
heated  rooms  and  thronged  clois- 
ters, the  unwilling  parade  of  the 
very  notes  that  were  born  in  Spring 
and  meet  for  the  silence  of  the  down, 
he  could  never  have  attained  to  the 
deliberate  peace,  the  microscopic 
love  of  simple  things,  which  so 
characterize  him.  And  indeed  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  he  spent  some 
weary  years  in  the  intrigue  of 
HiercVs  court,  in  the  high-walleil 
city  jutting  into  the  bay,  whose 
huildling  churches  still  look  out  on 
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the  left  hand  to  the  open  sea,  and 
on  tlie  right  linnd  over  tlie  breezy 
Iiarbor  and  the  immense  marslies  of 
the  Anapus  and  the  h)n<i:  limestone 
table- land  of  Epipolse:  the  city  con- 
secrated with  immemorial  slaugh- 
ter— one  linge  monument  of  death 
and  struggle,  of  abortive  designs 
and  phicid  decay. 

And  from  this  corrupt  world  of 
the  courtier^s  life,  Theocritus 
stepped  back  into  the  country 
a^ain.  He  took  with  him  a  little 
melancholy  and  a  little  cynicism, 
and  a  great  supreme  content.  He 
has  all  the  keen  directness  of  a 
man  who  has  ])rostituted  his  gifts 
and  been  ashamed  of  the  fall,  and 
won  his  way  back- again  with  all 
the  added  tonic  of  the  struggle. 
And  yet  he  has  the  indefinable 
fund  of  knowledge,  the  fascination 
of  experience,  that  made  the  coun- 
try lovers  who  watchetl  him  as  he 
played  and  sang,  wonder  at  the 
envious  mystery  that  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  fascination  that  the 
plain  face  with  all  its  weariness 
liad  gained — so  that  they  pressed 
their  simple  loves  a  little  closer  to 
their  sides  to  reassure  themselves, 
fearing  lest  this  mystery  should 
nnwittingly  beguile  their  tender 
hearts. 

And  so  day  by  day  the  poet  lived 
among  his  kindly  race,  and 
sketched  their  loves  and  hates, 
their  differences  and  reconcili^i- 
tious,  their  laughter  and  tears — 
which  charmed  them  as  simply  as 
a  drawing  of  a  well-known  peak 
will  plesise  a  dweller  in  a  mountain 
farm  with  childish  delight  of 
recognition,  yet  carry  sublime 
thoughts  and  soaring  fancies  to 
men  of  other  lands  and  of  less  un- 
sophisticated   spirits.     And    then 


these  country  scenes  which  he 
transcribed  ])enetrated  again  into 
the  tired  world,  and  brought  with 
them  the  freshness  and  8|)r!ng  of 
the  open  air,  and  along  with  these 
all  the  fuller  and  delicious  regrets 
that  linger  about  such  child-like 
experiences,  even  in  the  heart  of 
those  who  have  quite  abandoned 
them  and  would  be  ilUat-ease 
among  them. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  reaper  in 
the  tall  meadow-grass,  or  the  shep- 
herd among  the  hills,  or  the  rucle 
soldier  and  his  mistress  coming 
from  the  city  to  spen«l  a  day  <»f 
rough  dalliance  and  prodigal  plenty 
in  their  native  farm,  or  the  old 
Hsherman  in  the  wai^led  cabin  on 
the  edge  of  the  creeping  sea. 
Sometimes  for  the  delight  of  his 
rustic  hearers  he  w^ould  draw  a  pic. 
tare  of  the  festival  days  in  the 
great  African  city  over  the  smith- 
ern  sea,  and  describe  the  silly 
chatter  of  two  vulgar  women  of  the 
town,  pushing  and  scrambling 
among  the  crowd  to  get  a  good 
place  for  the  show— grateful  to  no 
one,  pettish  with  children  and 
slaves,  regarding  all  mankind  as 
uncourteous  and  violent  like  them- 
selves, and  eaten  uj)  with  paltry  . 
interests,  the  temper  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  breadth  of  their  gowns, 
the  comparative  situations  of  their 
houses.  And  at  this  the  shep- 
herd-folk would  laugh,  half  en- 
vious all  the  time,  and  only 
half  understanding  how  things 
went  in  the  city  by  the  sea.  And 
thissketcii  when  it  penetrated  to 
the  great  city  pleased  them  best  of 
all,  for  they  saw  themselves  as  in 
a  mirror;  and  such  is  the  vanity  of 
men,  that  they  would  rather  see 
themselves  in  a  convex  or  a  concave 
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g^lsiss,  <listorting  beauty  into  borror 
and  making  every  feature  and  line 
grotesque,  than  not  see  themsselves 
at  all.  Though  they  were  here 
satirized  and  mimicked,  drawn  to 
the  life  with  shameful  accuracy,— 
yet  with  the  world's  broad  good- 
nature and  self-blindness  they 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 

Sometimes  he  would  send  a  gift 
into  the  city  -  a  spindle  of  rude 
m.ike,  witli  a  tender  poem  introduc- 
ing it  -tlie  lines  for  his  frieud,  the 
gentle  poet-physician  Nicias,  and 
the  gift  for  tlie  kindly,  careful  wife 
whom  he  had  known  in  older  days. 

Aud  then  the  little-volume  comes 
to  an  end  with  a  few  dainty  epi- 
grams, each  embalming  the  emotion 
of  a  moment  into  a  tiny  drop  of 
verse — the  dew  on  a  Uunch  of  roses, 
a  glade  with  sheep  feeding  u])  and 
down  it,  a  white  statue  on  a  lawn, 
]ine>\to  be  engraved  on  some  tomb 
by  the  wayside  or  among  the  thick- 
ets. And  there  it  lies  Tike  a  bun- 
dle of  faded  ])apors  redolent  with 
memories  of  other  lives  and  exlial- 
nig  the  fragrance  of  a  forgotten 
day. 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
been  rapt  into  dreamland  for  a  lit- 
tle—the  loves  and  struggles,  the 
fears  and  hopes  of*  our  predeces- 
sors on  earth,  so  wearisome,  so  com- 
plicated when  they  close  about  us, 
win  a  glory  perhaps  not  their  own 
from  their  remoteness; —and  we 
come  back  dazed  at  encountering 
the  ordinary  light  and  the  familiar 
thoughtij,  from  pacing  with  Theo- 
critus along  the  lanes,  or  listening 
to  his  melodies  among  the  hills  of 
SicWy, —Macmillan^s  Magazine, 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

IlIXBD    or    SEPARATB    CHURCH>S     P03 

WraTES  AND  Bl^CKS.— This  question  was 
mooted  at  the  Meeting  of.  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  19,  1887. 
It  came  up  in  connection  with'  a  motion 
looking  towards  a  union  between  the 
Southern  and  the  Nortliern  divisions  of 
the  Church.  The  opinion  seems  to  liavp 
been  nearly  unanimous  against  ** mixed'* 
Churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Vaughan, 
of  Virginia,  said : 

'^  On  the  question  of  a  mixed  Church  of 
whites  and  clacks,  we  are  in  absolute  and 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  Northern 
Church.  This  doctrine,  in  the  words  of 
thr  Hf  raid  and  Presbffter,  is,  *an  independ- 
ent African  Church  is  not  proposed.*  Our 
doctrine,  in  fuU  accord  with  the  views  of 
colored  brethren  tl»emselves,  is,  *an  inde- 
pendent African  Church.'  Colcreti  minis- 
ters are  now  received  into  our  Presbyteries 
proTisionally,  waiting  for  tlie  inde|)en<lent 
organization  in  due  time.  Colored  minis- 
ters are  in  full  and  permanent  union  with 
the  Northern  Cliurch  courts.  Now  this 
question  can  never  be  any  mennce  to  the 
neace,  or  property,  or  social  life  of  the 
Northern  peojtJe,  because  the  Negro  is  not  a 
factor  of  any  im|K)rtance  in  Northern 
soiiet}'.  ^^  itM  us  it  is  different.  The  num- 
bers of  the  colored  ra^-e  in  the  South  will 
often  give  them  the  constitutional  contrul 
of  the  property  and  the  constitutic^nal  ^ov- 
emuientot'  tlie  Chu'ch.  if  organized  tn  the 
principles  of  a  mixed  Churcli.  There  will  be 
no  possible  avoidance  of  this  r»  suit.  It  will 
also  1)6  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
social  mixture,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
will  be  followed  by  a  mixtue  of  blood,  with 
all  its  degrading  and  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. It  is  absolute  y  inadmissible  to  place 
our. relations  to  the  negro  race  In  the  hands 
of  a  Northern  IkkIv,  as  organic  union  will 
do.  The  necessity  is  so  imperious  that  we 
cannot  even  discuss  it  so  long  as  their  prin- 
ciple of  a  mixed  Church  is  main  tamed. 
The  pretext  on  wliich  that  principle  is  as- 
sertetf  will  not  bear  investigation.  It  is  not 
required  by  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  unity  of  the  Christian  King- 
dom is  precisely  conditioned  on  the  same 
thing  with  the  unity  of  any  other  king- 
dom. The  principle  of  unity  in  every 
kingdom  is  submission  to  the  Croicn,  The 
.Boman  Church  conditions  unity  on  a  single 
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official  under  the  Crown.  The  Episcopal 
Church  coniiiiioiis  it  on  an  order  of  officials 
under  tiie  crown.  These  theories  are  as 
absurd  us  it  would  be  to  condition  the  unity 
of  tiie  British  Empire  on  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter or  the  clerks  in  the  War  Office.  The 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  in  the 
Crown  of  her  King,  and  not  in  any  form  of 
organization  of  its  human  subjects.  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  organization  of  human 
beings  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  preserves 
its  unity  unouched  by  meansof  its  adher- 
ence lo  the  Crown,  and  the  method  of  or- 
ganization is  a  matter  merely  of  expedi- 
ency, not  of  essential  principle.  No  Chris- 
tian ouglit  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be 
disturl>ed  by  the  thought  that  lie  violates 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  insisting  on  an 
independent  organization  for  the  colored 
race.  The  distinctions  of  race  are  drawn 
by  God  himself,  for  reasons  not  known  to 
us,  but  wortliy  of  His  wisdom.  His  rea- 
sons for  fixing  thorn  are  better  than  any 
rea.sons  man  can  h:ivu  for  breaking  them 
down  ;  and  any  design  or  policy  which 
leads.  howov«»r  remotely,  to  destroy  them, 
is  both  foolish  and  wicked.  He  has  on- 
forced  tliem  by  consequences  which  no 
wise  man  can  disregard,  and  by  personal 
antip-ithies  wh  ch  can  never  safely  be  de- 
nied." 

Still  more  emphatic  were  the  utterances 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans.  He 
said  : 

•*  The  Negro  is  in  position  to-day  to  be 
far  more  nn  element  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion than  he  was  in  1861.  Enfranchised, 
equal  with  us  befo  e  the  law,  animated  by 
an  a<^gressivo  spint  in  all  matters,  it  is  im- 
possible for  our  relations  with  liim  to  be 
determined  for  us  by  the  Northern  Church, 
without  endangering  tbe  whole  social 
structure  throughout  the  whole  S^outheVn 
land.  You  cannot  put  men  side  by  side, 
equal  Presbyters  in  courts,  and  equal  teach- 
ers in  pulpits,  without  involving  social  re- 
lations. So  long  as  only  two  or  three  are 
there,  it  makes  no  difference ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  tiling  enlarges  its  proportions, 
ecclesiastical  relations  draw  after  them 
social  relations  and  social  equalit}'.  The 
color  line  is  distinctly  drawn  by  Jehovah 
himself  ;  it  is  drawn  in  nature  and  in  his- 
tory in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  a  sin  and 
a  crime  to  undertake  to  obliterate  it.  Be-, 
fore  the  Flood,  w^hen  there  was  but  one 
family,  wickedness  rose  to  such  heights  it 


could  only  he  purged  by  universal  destruc- 
tion. After  that  judgment  it  was  necessary 
to  restrain  sin  within  tolerable  bounds.  This 
was  done  by  the  confusion  «f  languages. 
Race  distinctions  were  pr«*bably  developed 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  attempt  to  obliterate  the  color 
line  by  amalgamation  of  the  White  with 
the  Negro,  or  Mongolian  or  Malay  race  is  a 
crime  against  the  wise  orderings  of  Ood. 
The  very  moment  it  is  advertised  through 
the  country  that  this  organic  union  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  power  is  placed  in  the 
hanos  of  a  Northern  body  to  control  our 
relations  to  tiie  Negro  race,  you  will  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  the  Southern 
Church.  We  cannot  confide  in  the  North- 
ern people  on  this  subject.  As  some  of 
their  ecclesiastical  leaders  have  expressed 
it,  'Do  not  press  us  on  this  point  and  on 
that,  for  we  have  an  unmanageable  con- 
stituency.* We  cannot  trust  that  unman- 
ageable constituency.  The  moment  it  is 
even  seriously  threatened  you  wdl  find 
your  people  not  yielding  to  the  threatened 
absorption  into  the  Nortlu  rn  Clmrch,  but 
bolting  bodily  into  the  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  We  trust  they  will 
not  be  precipitate.  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  is  going  to  be  continued,  if 
it  is  I'educed  to  a  single  Presbytery  and  a 
bare  quorum.  We  shall  be  able  to  stand 
alone  as  the  Wisemans  and  the  Fishers  did 
in  the  Old  Scotch  Church,  and  planted  in 
their  weakness  and  isolation  the  seed  of  a 
true  and  strong  church  in  the  future.  We 
shall  be  able  to  raise  our  testimony  to  the 
last  for  Christ's  Kingdom  and  for  Christ's 
Crown." 

The  Philosophy  op  Tails.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  holds  firmlv  to  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution ;  but  the  aoctrine,  as  he  propounds 
it,  is  not  altogether  a  comforting  one. 
He  says  that  although  "  on  the  whole,  evo- 
lution is  always  producing  higher  and  still 
higher  forms  of  life,"  yet,  "contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  evolution  docs  not,  by 
any  means,  always  or  necessarily  rosyilt  in 
progress  or  improvement;  nay,  the  real 
fact  is,  that  by  far  the  greatest  numl)er  of 
plants  and  animals  are  degenerate  types ; 
products  of  retrogression  rather  than  of 
any  upward  development."  Thus,  the  Crab 
is  merely  a  degenerate  Lobster — sadly  de- 
generate inde^  for  «very  crab  has  lost 
the  tailr-€he  most  important  organ  which 
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it  possessed  in  its  original  lobster  existence. 
In  his  Evolutionist  at  Larger  he  pays  :     < 

**  The  Crab  lives  on  the  sandy  bottom, 
and  wa«ks  about  on  its  lesser  legs,  instead 
of  swimming  or  darting  through  the  water 
by  blows  of  its  tail,  like  the  Lobster,  or 
Ptill  more  active  Prawn  or  Shrimp.  Hence 
the  Cral/s  tail  has  dwindled  away  to  a 
mere  historic  relic,  whilst  the  most  import- 
ant muscles  on  its  botly  are  those  seated  in 
the  network  of  shell  just  above  its  loco- 
motive legs  In  this  case  again,  it  is  clear 
that  tne  appendage  has  disappeared  be- 
cause the  owner  had  no  further  use  for  it. 
Indoech  if  one  looks  through  all  nature  one 
will  find  the  Philosophy  of  Tails  emi- 
nently simple  and  utilitarian.  Tho=e  ani- 
mals that  need  them,  evolve  them  ;  those 
animals  that  do  not  need  them  never  de- 
velop them  ;  and  those  animals  which  once 
hafl  them,  but  no  longer  use  them  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  retam  a  mere  shriveled 
rudiment  as  a  living  reminiscence  of  their 

original  habit." 

That  is  to  say,  the  Crab  has  lost  its  tail 
because  it,  or  some  of  its  remote  ancestors, 
had  forgotten  how  to  swim.  Comment- 
ing  upon  this  theory  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Geo.  D.  Armstrong  says,  in  the  Pres- 
byleri'tn  Quarte  ly: 

»*  Mr.  Grant  Allen  decides,  but  gives  no 
reason  for  such  decision,  that  the  Lobster 
is  the  original,  and  the  Crab  its  degenerate 
evolute.  That  is,  applying  his  pliilosophy 
that  at  some  time  in  the  long-past-milhons 
of  years  ago,  as  Darwin  would  say— there 
lived  an  indolent  old  Lobster  that  did  not 
use  his  tail  for  practical  purposes,  as  most 
other  lobsters  did  ;  and  so  his  tail  shriv-. 
eled  somewhat,  that  his  offspring  inherited 
not  only  the  shriveled  tail,  but  also  the 
indolent  spirit  of  their  progenitor ;  and  so, 
in  the  couree  of  ti»  le,  the  tail  in  this  family 
of  Lobsters  became  a  *  mere  historic  relic,* 
and  th-v  themselves  degenerated  into 
Crabs.  Bat  why  may  not  the  evolution 
have  been  in  the  opposite  direction— the 
Crab  being  the  original  and  the  Lobster 
the  evolute  ?  We  have  but  to  suppose  that 
•  once  upon  a  time  *  a  frisky  Crab  lived 
who.  dissatisfied  with  his  original  means 
of  locomotion,  and  feeling  the  need  of  a 
tail,  liegan  to  use  the  posterior  portion  of 
his  shell  as  a  tail,  and  so  started  its  devel- 
opment ;  and  then  that  his  offspiing,  in- 
heriting not  only  his  rudhoentary  tail,  but 


his  frisky  disposition  (and  dispositions  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  heredity),  this  tail 
gradually  developed,  and  in  course  of  time 
I  he  Crab  became  a  Lobster." 

Victor  Hugo.— Speaking  of  Choses  Vves, 
the  new  volume  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  Athe- 
jictitm  savs : 

"All  his  life  long  the  g-eat  iK>et  was  ad- 
dicted to  attitude  ;  all  his  life  long  he  was 
n  poseur  ot  the  first  magnitude.     }n  that 
time  of   *  apocalyptic  epigram,'   which  to 
him  was  style,  there  was  not  room  for  quiet 
and  sobriety.    That  this  grandiosity  was 
unnatural  and  unreal  is  proved  to  admi- 
ration by  the  publication  of  ChouM  Vuea. 
When  Hugo  wrote  for  himself  he  wrote 
'almost  as  simply  and  straightforwardly 
as  Alexandre  Dumas.    The  effect  is  dis- 
concerting.   One  rubs  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment.    It  is  evidently  Hugo  :  but  Hugo 
plain,  sober,  direct :   Hugo  with*  ut  rhet- 
oric ;  Hugo  declining  antithesis,  and  con- 
tent to  be  no  greater  than  his  ne'ghbore  ; 
Hugo  expressing  himself  in  the  fearless  old 
fashion  of  pre-roroantic  ages.    A  page  of 
commonplace  by  Mr.  Meredith,  a  book  for 
boarding-schools  by  M.  Emiie  Zola,  were 
not  more  startling." 

The  Pope  and  the  Temporal  Power.  — 
In  the  Spectator  we  read  : 

*  *The  Pope,  through  his  Secretary-  of  State, 
Cardinal  Hampolea,  has  addressed  to  the 
Nuncios  a  remarkable  circular  defining  his 
attitude  toward  the  Tenjporal  Power. 
Wl.ile  admitting  the  great  evils  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  society  which  flows  from 
the  present  condition  of  violence  in  Italy, 
the  Pope  denies  that  in  seeking  a  cessation 
of  the  conflict,  he  in  any  sanctions  the 
facts  accomplished  againsb  the  Church. 
••  The  Roman  question  must  be  settled  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Pope  may  have 
complete  independence  and  liberty,  and 
that  it  may  not  be  in  way  the  power  of  the 
Italian  Go  vein  mem.  to  change  these  condi- 
tions. *  This  seems  to  point  to  a  guar- 
antee by  Europe  of  the  Pope's  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  within  a  defined 
quarter  of  Rome,  large  enough  to  contain 
his  residence  and  the  great  adminiBtrative 
bodies  of  the  Church.  At  all  eventn,  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  that  quite 
possible  solution." 
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English  literature  was  surely 
tardy  iu  rendering  justice  to  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  his  philosophy.  Pre- 
vious to  Professor  Ferrier  of  St. 
Audrews  no  British  thinker  of  em- 
inence caa  be  said  to  have  under- 
taken the  requisite  intellectual 
labor  of  mastering  the  problem 
which  Berkeley  proposed  for  solu- 
tion; and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
avoid  astonishment  at  tli«  misrep- 
resentations of  that  problem  which 
for  more  than  a  century  passed  cur- 
renty  not  only  in  the  general,  but 
even  iu  the  philosophical  literature 
of  England^  The  valuable  essays 
which  Feirier  contributed  to  JBUmcM- 
wooifs  Muffazine  about  forty  years 
ago,  aud  which  have  since  beeu 
republished  iu  his  ^  Philosophical 
Bemains,^*  first  stemmed  the  tide  of 
misapprehension  which  had  been 
allowed  to  flow  without  check;' aud 
the  current  of  criticism  was  fairly 
started  in  the  right  direction  after 
wards  by  his  brilliant  Institutes  of 
Metaphysics,  Still  another  service 
hail  yet  to  be  rendered  to  Berke- 
ley's memory;  the  story  of  his  life 
had  yet  to  be  written  by  a  biog- 
nipher  of  sufficient  industry  to  go 
in  quest  of  all  available  materials; 
and  hisworks  had  yet  to  be  collected 
by  an  e<litor  of  competent  knowl- 
edge and  critical  power.  It  is  now 
nearly  fifteen  years  since  Professor 
Fnisei's  splendid  edition  of  Berke- 
ley's works  appeared,  with  itselub- 
orate  biography;  and  it  seemed 
then  as  if  everything  hail  at  last 
been  done  for  the  neglected  philos- 
opher that  could  be  demanded  by 
the  gratitude  and  respect  even  of 
his  most  ardent  admirers.  But  the 
little  juouograph  which  Pi'ofessor 


Fraser  has  mor^  recently  contrib- 
uted to  the  series  of  Blackwood's 
"Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers,^'  shows  that  h^  still 
continues  to  work  in  the  Held  which 
he  has  made  ]>eculiar]y  his  own, 
and  that  his  lal>or  has  again  been 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
fresh  material.  Other  works  show 
that  the  interest  in  Berkeley's 
philosophy  must  be  on  the  in- 
crease, both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially gratifying  sign  of  the  current 
of  thought  at  our  univarsities  that 
Professor  Fnvser's  volume  of  Sdec 
tiofis  from  Berkeley  for  the  use  of 
students  has  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion. After  the  exhaustive  re- 
searches of  the  Professor  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  anything  of 
importcince  will  be  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  Berkeley;  and  an  ap- 
propriate occiision  is  thus  offered 
for  reviewing  the  personal  and 
philosophical  character  of  tiie 
idealist,  as  he  is  now  finally  mada 
known. 

The  family  of  the  philosopher  was 
traditionally  reputed  to  have  some 
connection  with  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
&nd  any  s^itisfactory  gmund  for 
the  tradition.  There  is  also  a  story 
that  Swift  introduced  the  philos- 
opher, when  a  young  man,  to  thov 
J^Avl  of  Berkeley  with  the  remark^^ 
"  My  lord,  here  is  a  young  gen.t^i^ 
man  of  your  family,  1  can  ass4«ANi 
your  lordship,  it  is  a  much  greinAer 
honor  to  yon  to  be  relate<l  to;  l^Yn, 
than  to  him  to  be  related  to  ^u/* 
The  playful  form  of  this  in^tawlnc- 
tion,  however,  though  i^e^Htebly 
enough  it  expressed  the  ^r^ous 
conviction  of  Swift,  pr^v^t^^ts  us 
from  regarding  it  as  imjiJijiimg  any 
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closer  relat.on  between  the  pbilos- 
opUer  and  the  nol>leman  than  that 
of  identity  in  name.  Bnt,  nntil  the 
operation  of  heredity  is  better  nn 
derstood,  those  who  owe  intellect- 
ual stimulus  to  Berkeley  will  not 
be  deeply'  dissippointed  at  the 
failure  to  connect  him  with  any 
noblefdmily;  or  even  at  the  failure 
to  roll  back  the  clouds  which  have 
gathered  probably  for  ever  between 
us  and  his  distant  ancestry. 

For  whetlieritis  matter  of  repfret 
or  not,  the  ancestry  of  Berkeley, 
like  tliat  of  many  another  man, 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  his  grand- 
fatlier.  Family  tradition  repre- 
sesits  the  grandfather  as  a  royalist 
who  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  in 
tiie  service  of  Iiis  party,  and  was 
rewarded  at  the  Eestoration  by 
some  Gpverumeut  ofiice  in  Ireland. 
But  the  search  into  the  history  of 
Berkeley's  family  does  not  reach 
jirm  ground  till  wo  come  to  the 
bishop's  father,  Willinm  Berkeley, 
somewhere  near  Thomjstown,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  How  he 
came  to  be  there,  or  wJiat  he  was 
doing  there,  it  seems  now  impos- 
sible to  discover,  even  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  spend  any  labor  in 
the  <liscovery.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood thiit  William  Berkeley's 
son,  George,  iu  whom  we  are  special- 
ly interested,  first  saw  the  light. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as 
March  12ch,I68«.  The  place  in  which 
he  Wii9  born  is  named  iu  the  old 
biographies  Kilcriu  or  Killerin; 
but  there-  is  no  place  of  that 
name  in  the  neighlmrhood  of  Tho- 
mastowuy  and  the  tradition  of  the 
district  points  to  Dysert  Gnstle 
as  his  birthplace,  whii^h  wns  cer 
tainly  the  residiMice  of  the  Berke- 
ley s  uot  long  afterwards. 


All  that  is  known  of  Berkeley's 
childhood  and  bovhood  mav  be 
summed  up  in  very  few  words. 
When  he  was  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  as  is  still  certified  hy  the 
school-register,  he  entere<l  Kil- 
kenny School — }in  :icademy  which 
liJis  been  called  the  Eton  of  Ireland 
and  which,  it  is  worth  rememl>ering, 
ha<l,  about  seventeen  years  before, 
, educated  Berkeley's  eminent  coun- 
tryman and  friend,  Joinitlunj  Swift. 
Here  Berkeley  remained  nearly 
four  years,  and  then  he  proceeded, 
as  Swift  had  done  before  him,  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  in  Berkeley's 
outer  history  there  is  fortunately 
also  preserved  a  revelation  of  the 
inner  man,  which  rises  like  a  snow* 
drop  out  of  his  earliest  life,  showing 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  that 
spring-time  which  came  with  the 
immediately  subsequent  .years,  and 
in  which  was  sown  the  seed  that 
ripened  into  the  si>lendid  fruit  of 
his  ])hilosoph.y.  Among  the  bio- 
graphical materials  which  Professor 
Fraser  has  had  the  go<Kl  fortune  to 
recover,  there  is  a  commonplace 
l>ook  in  which  Berkeley  had  beeu 
accustomed  tojotdowrt  memoranda 
of  his  studies  at  college.  One  of 
these  memoranda  tells  us  how  early 
the  bent  of  his  mind  had  been 
formed:  "  From  my  childhood,'' 
iihe  says,  ^M  had  au  unaccountable 
tnrn  of  thought  that  way.''  Though 
the  meaning  of  this  record  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  it  seems  to 
be  interpreted  by  another:  **  I 
was  distrustful  at  eight  j'ears 
old,  and  by  nature  disposed  for 
these  new  doctrines.''  There  is  a 
charming  simplicity  in  the  frank 
l)ride  with  which  the  young  phi- 
losopher recognises  in  himself  the 
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workings  of  a  distrustful  spirit  at 
an  a«fe  when  evevything  is  sup- 
loosed  to  be  accepted  witli  unques- 
tioning faith.  But  we  may  see  in 
those  ciiildish  iloubts  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  intellectual  'efforts  of 
his  manhood,  in  which  his  persist- 
ent aim  was  to  make  men  question 
the 'meaning  of  tliat  fnct  of  exist- 
ence, which,  in  all  thinking  short 
of  pure  philosophy,  is  taken  upon 
trust. 

Berkeley  entered  Trinity  ddlege 
just  as  the  eighteenth  centnry 
opened,  uiid  the  records  of  the  col- 
lege still  enable  us  to  f«)llow  him 
through  the  different  stages  of  his 
career  till  he  obtnined  a  fellowship 
on  Ju]ie  9tli,  1707.  Fortunately, 
Also,  his  commonplace  book  gives 
na  a  pleasing  insight  into  his  men- 
tsil  development  during  this  iieriod. 
We  now  know  that  the  idea  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  his  philosophy 
had  been  caught  sight  of  in  those 
early  student  days,  and  that  it  was 
being  examined  on  ail  sides  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  discover- 
er who,  in  his  first  wonder,  can  ex- 
])ress  himself  only  in  half-articulate 
ejaculations.  Again  and  again, 
through  these  fragmentary  jot- 
tings this  idea  appears  un<ler 
the  name  of  a  **  new  principle  '* 
which  is  to  revolutionize  the  sci- 
ences; and  almost  every  memoran- 
dum is  warm  with  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which  the  student 
watches  this  radical  idea  shooting 
forth  its  stems  and  branches — 
shaping  itself  before  his  exultant 
mind  into  a  Complete  x)hilosox)hicnl 
system. 

The  commonplace  book  also 
makes  known  to  us  the  reading  by 
which  Berkeley  was  assisted  to  his 
peculiar  point  of  view.  During  his 


life  at  college  he  had  evidently 
made  himself  familiar,  not  oidy 
with  Locke's  Essay,  but  (which  is 
more  to  the  i)nrpose)  with  the  sub- 
tle psychological  analyses  of 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
tensely theistic  hypothesis  of 
sense-perception  developed  by 
Malebraiiche,  while  several  memo- 
randa show  that  he  had  studied  the 
writings  of  Spinoza. 

Among  the  men  likely  to  be  of 
intellectual  intlueiu'.e  in  Dublin 
when  Berkeley  was  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  are  fortunately  some 
whose  services  in  philosophy  and 
theology  have  not  been  forgotten 
yet.  In  the  scientific  circles  of  the 
city  a  prominent  figure  was  Locke's 
friend,  the  barrister  Molyneux,  who 
had  evidently  speculated  to  some 
purpose  on  those  very  problems  of 
perception,  the  solution  of  which 
has  made  Berkeley  illustrious;  and 
we  know  that  the  young  idealist 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
barrister's  famfly.  The  provost  of 
Trinity  C<dlege  was  then  Dr. 
Peter  Browne,  whose  contributions 
to  metaphysical  theology  form  a 
reasonable  ground  for  the  conject- 
ure that  he  must  have  left  his  mark 
among  the  young  meta])hysiciHn8 
of  his* college.  Berkeley  himself  in 
later  life  ai)peared  as  a  hostile  crit- 
ic of  Browne's  views  on  the  analog- 
ical arid  negative  nature  of  all  our 
notions  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  Browne  has  also  been 
signalized  as  anticipating,  in  his 
theory  of  causation,  that  doctrine 
of  Hume  which  resembles  Berke- 
ley's occasionalism  on  its  empiri- 
cal  side.  Another  man  of  promi- 
nence in  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  was  the  archbishop, 
Dr.  William  King;  and  it  is  just' 
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possible  that  the  young  student 
from  Kilkenny  muy,  from  sermons 
or  otherwise,  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  idealistic  optimism  animating 
the  great  work  De  Origine  Malh 
which  has  given  the  prehite  a  place 
in  the  history  of  modern  theology. 

We  liave  seen  that  Berkeley  was 
promoted  to  his  fellowship  in  1707. 
In  the  same  year  he  began  iiis  lite- 
rary life  by  the  publication  of  a 
small  Latin  work  on  arithmetic^, 
with  some  mathematical  papers  ap- 
X)ended.  This  i>ubIication  is  now 
of  interest  less  on  account  of  its 
scientitic  value  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  insight  which  it  gives  into 
the  bent  of  the  anther's  mind;  for 
the  very  drift  of  the  book  is  an 
evidence  that  his  predominating 
interest  in  mathematicsd  stndies 
was  not  that  of  the  mathematician 
deducing  inference  from  assumed 
data,  but  rather  that  of  the  metai- 
physician  si)eculating  on  the  as- 
sumptions which  form  the  starting- 
point  of  science.  This  evidence 
was  contirme<l  in  Berkeley's  later 
life  by  a  controversial  work  enti- 
tled The  Analyst  which  retorts  a 
skeptical  argument  against  the 
fundamenbd  principles  of  religion 
by  showing  that  a  similar  ske]>ti- 
cism  is  equally  legitimate  against 
the  assumptions  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation  of  mathematical  analysis. 
The  merit  of  these  speculations  on 
the  philosophy  of  mathematics  it  is 
needless  to  discnss  here;  but  it  is 
a  significant  indication  of  Berke- 
ley's power  that  the  controversy 
raised  by  The  Analyst  called  forth 
the  energies  of  men  with  the  mathe- 
matical renown  of  Jurin  and  Mac- 
laurin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recount 
the  various  revolutions  in  science 


(  which  have  been  bronght  about  by 
l>ooks  with  all  the  immaturity,  but 
with  the  purifying  fire  of  young 
genius.  In  such  a  i*ecord  a  promi- 
nent place  would  be  assigned  to 
Berkeley *s  Essay  towards  a  Nets 
Theory  of  Vision^,  When  this  work 
appeared  in  1709  its  author  was 
only  twenty-five — the  age  at  which, 
about  a  generation  afterwards, 
Hume  produced  his  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man NaJbure,  Berkeley's  essay  can- 
not exactly'  be  said,  Like  Hume's 
treatise,  to  have  **  fallen  deadborn 
from  the  press;"  but  the  progress 
of  its  iniluence  has  been  slow,  and 
the  principles  of  ]>sychologica]  an- 
alysis which  it  involves  are  coming 
to  recognition  only  in  our  own. day. 
To  break  down  the  apparently  in- 
decomposable simplicity  of  visual 
l)erception,  to  show  thait  it  is  not 
the  immediate  and  inexplicable 
revelation  of  a  thing  outside  of  all 
intelligence,  was  tx>  open  up  a  ])ath 
for  psychological  discovery — a  path 
to  profounder  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  knowledge  and  reality,  such 
as  had  scarcely  ever  been  trodden 
before.  It  is  true  that,  quite  re* 
cently,  the  originality  of  Berkeley, 
and  even  his  ingenuousness  in 
claiming  originality,  have,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  been  impugned, 
and  that  by  a  fellow  of  his  own 
college.  In  his  valuable  book  on 
Descartes,  Professor  Mahaffy  main- 
tains that  JBerkeley's  theory  of  vis- 
ion, down  to  its  very  illustrations, 
is  anticipated  in  Descartes's  Diop^ 
triCf  a  work  of  which  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  Berkeley  can  have  been 
ignorant.  *'  Now,  for  the  charge  of 
disingenuousness  it  is  unfortunate 
that  all  through  the  opening  pani- 
graphs  of  the  New  Uheory  of  Vision^ 
the  very  points  to  which  Mr.  Ma* 
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haffy  refers  as  contaiDed  iti  Des- 
cartes's  work  are  noticed  by  Berke- 
ley as  facts  which  he  ^*  finds 
acknowledged"  by  writers  on  op- 
tics, while  liis  originality  is  evinced 
iu  the  fa<3t  that  the  main  part  of 
his  book  expbiins  ]>recisely  where 
the  theories  of  his  predecessors  are 
inadequate,  and  therefore  fall  wide 
of  liis  own.  Since  the  time  of 
Berkeley,  indeed,  additional  light 
has  been  thrown  on  tiie  problems 
of  visual  perception,  especially  by 
the  stereoscope  teaching  us  more 
fully  the  value  of  Iiaving  two  eyes 
instead  of  one.  But  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  vast  stride  implied  in  pass- 
ing from  Berkeley \s  Now  Thnon/  to 
Helmholtz's  Physiologlscie  Optlk^  ht 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
course  of  recent  discovery  with  re- 
gard to  vision  has  simply  followed 
the  track  on  which  inquiry  was 
started  by  the  young  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Berkeley  wasull  this  while  engaged 
merely  in  a  curious  speculation 
which  kad  no  bearing  on  the  living 
issues  of  human  thought.  The 
speculation,  which  was  explicitly 
confined  to  virion,  implicitly  took  a 
wider  sweeps  and  was  seeking  a 
deeper  foundation  for  all  philosophy 
— seeking  thereby  to  bring  into 
clearer  view  the  eternal  truths  on 
which  morality  and  reli^rion  rest. 
By  the  time  his  Essay  on  Vision  was 
published  Berkeley's  commonplace- 
book  shows  that  he  had  wrought 
out  his  explanation,  not  only  of  the 
knowledge  given  by  sight,  but  also 
of  the  knowledge  which  we  receive 
through  all  the  senses.  His  ex- 
planation of  sense  perception  was 
first  given  to  the  world  a  year  after 


the  essay,  in  his  Treaiise  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Human  Knuwhdge. 
Keitlier  of  these  works  received  any 
flattering  attention  at  the  time,  iu 
spite  of  all  the  etibrts  of  Berkeley's 
friend,  Sir  John  Percival,  among 
literary  acquaintances  in  London. 
Both  books  were  published  in  Dub- 
lin, and  that  was  then  probably 
unfavorable  to  an  author*s  reputa- 
tion. This  it  may  have  been  that 
induced  Berkeley, about  three  years 
later,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  seek 
a  Loudon  ]Kiblislier  for  his  next 
book,  the  Three  DicUoguea  between 
HyiasandPfiUojwus^m  opposition  to 
skeptics  and  atheists.  In  the  man- 
agement of  its  matter,  as  well  as  its 
language,  this  work  shows  the  most 
artistic  finish  of  all  his  productions, 
and  may  be  recommended  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  his  philosophy.  In  these 
dialogues  the  names  of  the  inter- 
locutors are  as  .'dlegorical  as  those 
in  the  Pilgrim^a  Progress^  but  the 
scholar  with  his  academical  culture 
was  too  much  dominated  by  the 
literary  fashions  of  his  time  to  ven- 
ture on  those  homely  appellatives 
of  the  Bedford  tinker,  which  have 
since  entered  into  such  general  use 
for  picturesque  discription  of  char- 
acter. Berkeley  attempted  no  in- 
novation on  the  practice,  which 
seems  so  excessively  artificial  to 
more  niodern  tastes,  of  dubbing 
with  classical  names  the  persons 
drawn  from  contemporary  life  who 
are  introduced  into  literature.  The 
names,  however,  which  he  adopted, 
though  drawn  from  classical 
sources,  express  the  sides  taken  in 
the  discussion  by  those  who  bear 
them.  Hylas  argues  for  **  Hyle," 
matter:  Philonousisthe  champion  of 
"Nous,^  the  in^e^/cc^wa/ principle  iu 
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the  universe,  his  name  being  ap- 
purently  a  coiDage  of  Berkeley ^s, 
though  tlie  feminine  form,  Pliil- 
ou6e,  is  met  with  in  mythological 
literature. 

TJo  describe  the  philo8oi)hical 
teaching  of  the  Dialogues  in  all 
its  wide  reaches  is  impossible 
here;  but  the  misapprehension  of 
its  |>eiieral  drift  is  still  so  commonly 
current  that  a  few  expository  re- 
marks may  not  be  out  of  i>lace. 
This  work,  like  the  most  important 
of  Berkeley's  other  works,  is  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  directed 
against  skeptics  and  atheists;  but 
strange  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
specnlations  whose  tendency  is 
thus  announced.  The  great  body 
of  British  critics  of  all  schools  have 
agreed  to  pack  Berkeley  into  the 
same  group  with  David  Hume  as  a 
thinker  who  has  inconsistently 
stopped  short  in  the  road  which  the 
great  skeptic  followed  to  its  termi- 
nation; while  Hume  himself  thought 
that  the  good  bishop's  writings  con- 
tain the  best  lessons  in  skepticism, 
inasmuch  as  his  arguments  never 
convince  yon  and  yet  cannot  be 
answered.  The  arguments  to  which 
Hume  alludes  as  unanswerable 
though  nnconvincingare,  of  course, 
those  adduced  by  Berkeley  to  prove 
that  the  real  material  world  is  not 
an  unknowable  substance  such  as 
philosophers  believe  in,  but  merely 
that  sensible  world  which  all  men 
})erceive.  In  truth,  however,  these 
arguments  were  for  generations 
seldom  treated  with  seriousness. 
Dr.  Johnson,  representing  the  nn- 
retlective  dogmatism  of  nnphiU 
osophic  opinion,  characteristically 
enough  refutes  Berkeley  by  kick- 
ing a  stone,  andexcliiiming,  "That's 
matter,  and  there's  an  end  ou't.** 


But  even  Dr.  Beid,  at  the  head  of  a 
]>hilosophical  school,  thinks  that 
idealism  is  at  once  knocked  out  of 
a  man's  liead  if  he  happens  to  run 
against  a  lam])-post;  while  Byrou 
ilismisses  Berkeley  with  a  pun, 
which  was  i)erhaps  too  obvious  to 
have  any  strong  flavor  at  the  first, 
but  has  become  one  of  the  sUdest 
of  jests  from  its  being  perpetually 
qudted  by  those  who  own  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  idealist. 

All  this  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  ordinary  thought,  un- 
willing or  unable  to  undergo  the 
toil  of  comprehending  a  ]>hilo- 
s^l>ical  system,  fastens  on  any 
superficial  trait  that  obtrudes  itself 
with  special  prominence, and  seems 
capable  of  an  obvious  iuterpreta- 
tion.  llie  Ootids  of  Aristoph sines 
rei)resent8  what  was  probably  a 
l)revalent  concei)tion  of  Socratic 
teaching  among  the  populace  of 
Athens,  as  it  is  essentially  iden- 
tical with  the  indictment  on  which 
the  philosopher  was  afterwards 
condemned.  All  the  great  schools 
of  Greek  thinkers  were  subjected 
to  similar  misre])resentations  in 
]>opular  gossip,  as  is  evident  from 
the  anecdotical  sketches  which  are 
8cattere<l  through  the  pages  of 
writers  like  Diogenes  L&ertius. 
The  Cynics  are  vulgarly  pictured 
as  men  who  took  an  insane  delight 
in  insipid  indecencies:  a  thorough 
skei)tic  was  sujtposed  to  be  a  man 
who  would  not  turn  out  of  his 
straight  road  to  avoid  a  precipice 
lest  he  might  commit  himself  to  a 
belief  iu  the  law  of  gravitation; 
and  the  character  of  Epicurus  has 
been  so  bespattered  with  the  fabri- 
cations of  a  gr^ss  fancy,  that  his 
name  has  become  a  bye-woid  in  all 
the  languages  of  the  modern  world, 
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tliongli  Ills  hostile  critics  them- 
selves describe  his  life  as  cli^i^iiitied 
by  an  almost  stoical  contempt  of 
sensual  pleasure,  and  by  mi  almost 
stoical  heroism  in  the  fac^  of  bodily 
pain.  By  the  same  tendency,  in 
the  popular  gossip  of  English  lit- 
erature Berkeley  jtasses  current 
as  the  author  of  a  piiradox  whi<5h 
men  may  amuse  themselves  \yith 
but  will  never  seriously  discuss, 
denying,  as  it  does,  the  real  exist- 
ence  of  our  common  material  world.. 

Now,  to  the  sympathetic  student 
of  Berkeley'  at  the  present  day  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  idealist  is  not 
whether  matter  exists,  but  what  is 
meant  by  its  existence.  Nosaue 
man,  idealist  or  materialist,  can  or 
does  doubt  the  reality  of  the  ma- 
terial world  as  a  fact  of  experience. 
The  world  that  unfolds  itself 
throughout  the  immensities  of 
space  and  the  ceaseless  successiojis 
of  time  -that  is  precisely  the  fact 
which  philosophy  is  called  to  ex- 
X)lain;  and  idealism  claims  to  be, 
not  of  course  a  denial,  but  an  exphir 
nation,  and  the  only  rational  expla-. 
nation  of  which  the  fact  admits. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed 
exposition  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  it 
may  be  briefly  described  as  Iiaving 
a  negative  or  polemical,  as  well  us 
positive  or  constructive  side.  In 
the  former  aspect  the  doctrine  of 
Berkeley  is  an  atU<ik  on  what  he 
conceives  with  too  much  justice  to 
be  the  common  opinion  of  philoso< 
])hers,  that  miiterial  things  (the 
things  which  make  up  the  world  of 
our  conscious  experience)  have  no 
real  existence,  but  merely  repre- 
sent an  underlying  existence  which 
can  never  by  any  possibility  be 
known.     These  representations  iu 


consciousness  of  the  unknown  sub- 
stance of  matter  were  commonly 
calleil  id^8  in  the  philosophical 
literature  of  Berkeley's  time;  they 
are  .  now  more  commonly  named 
phetiame^my  and,  indeed,  were  so 
named  by  Berkeley  himself  iu  his 
later  days,  though  he  points  out 
that  men  in  general  call  them  things. 
I^ow,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine 
Berkeley  reiterates,  with  infinite 
variety  of  illustration,  that  sensible 
ideas,  as  pJ)iloso]diers  call  them, 
that  is,  the  thingswe  perceive  by 
our  senses,  are  not  mere  imuges — 
not  the  mere  show  of  a  world,  but 
the  real  material  world  itself,  and 
-the  only  material  world  tliut  exists; 
for  the  unkiK>wu  and  unknowable 
and  unthinkable  substance,  of 
which  the  world  we  know  is  said 
to  be  an  appearance,  is  a  mere  tic- 
tiou  of  abstract  thought  which  is 
strangely  supposed  to  have  a  sub- 
stiuitial  existence. 

To  Berkeley  the  existence  in  our 
consciousness  of  a  material  world 
with  all  its  intelligible  order 
is  not  philosophically  explained  by 
referring  it  to  some  substance 
or  force  which  is  absolutely  un- 
intelligible. What  then,  it  muy 
be  asked,  does  the  existence  of 
matter  mean,  on  Berkeley's  theory? 
As  we  have  seen,  the  real  muterial 
world  consists,  according  to  him, of 
the  things  which  are  kuQwn  by  our 
senses:  it  has  no  existence  for  us 
except  in  so  far  as  we  know  it;  for 
us  and  fiv  all  intelligences  its  very 
existence  consists  in  its  being 
known.  But,  he  goes  on,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  with  me  whether 
I  shall  see  when  I  open  my  eyes, 
or  hear  when  1  open  my  ears:  the 
sights  that  I  see  and  the  sounds 
that  X  hear  are  seen  and  heard, 
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wlietber  I  will  or  not:  tliey  elcist, 
tlierefore,  iiKlepeiuleutly  of  me.  Iii 
fact,  all  things  in  the*  universe 
tuke  their  course,  uuresisted  by 
the  efforts  of  men;  and ;their  exist- 
ence is,  therefore,  independent  of 
all  human  minds.  But  tfaeir  exist- 
ence, independent  of  man,  mnst 
mean  that  they  are  known  by  some 
other  mind ;  and  consequently  the 
absolute  existence  of  the  universe 
implies  that  it  is  known  by  an  In- 
finite and  Universal  Mind. 

Such  is  something  like  the  course 
of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  represented  in  very  brief 
outline.  Behold  then  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  the  world  around 
us.  To  him  that  world  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  splendid  mechanism 
moved  by  unconscious  forces:  it  is 
the  really  existing  ideas  of  the  liv- 
ing God  speaking  to  us  through  all 
our  various  senses.  You  read  some 
X)rodnction  of  ])oet.ic  genius — some 
production  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, as  it  is  often  called — and  be- 
fore .your  mind  are  unrolled,  more 
or  less  vividly,  the  ideas  of  the 
other  mind  with  which  your  own 
mind  is  holding  intercourse 
through  its  works.  Open  your 
senses  to  read  the  book  of  Mature, 
and  it  is  as  if  you  were  reading  a 
book  i)rodnced  by  a  Mind,  of  whose 
works  the  works  of  all  other  minds 
are  but  the  feeble  imitations.  There 
rush  in  upon  your  mind,  through  the 
chajinels  of  eye  and  ear  and  every 
other  sense,  ideas  so  viviSly  real, 
that  all  others  are  felt  to  be  inerely 
their  fjiint  copies.  Acci)rdingly,  on 
this  doctrine,  the  face  of  Nature  is, 
without  straining  a  figure,  the 
Face  of  God:  the  sounds  of  Nature 
are  the  Voice  of  God;  for  there  is 
not  an    impression  which   we  re- 


ceive through  any  of  tlie  senses, 
which  is  not  to  be  inter])reted  as  a 
symbol,  as  language  conveying  to 
us  some  information  about  the  uni- 
versal order — some  thought  of  the 
universal  mind.  To  BerkeleVi  there- 
fore,  Go4l  is  not  a  Being  wiiose  ex- 
istence needs  to  be  jjroved  by  ar- 
guments. He  is  a  living  Person 
whom  we  see  every  time  we  open 
our  eyes  more  clearly*  than  we  ever 
see  any  other — a  Person  whoso 
actual  thoughts  are  spoken  to  us 
at  every  moment  more  distinctly 
than  the  thoughts  of  any  liumau 
being. 

These  are  the  doctrines  which 
lie  at  the  bjisis  of  all  Berkeley's 
philosophy,  and  which  formed  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  life. 
There  is  scarcely  a  work  he  has 
written  Wliich  is  not  glowing  with 
this  consciousness  of  tl»e  never- 
failing  presence  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  who  knows  all  things  and 
who  imparts  to  our  minds  what  of 
His  knowledge  their  limited  nature 
enables  them  to  receive.  At  this 
earlier  stage  of  his  authorship  the 
main  ])osi4ionsof  hispliiloso])hy  are 
unfolded  most  fully  in  the  Dia- 
logues.  This  \york,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  appeare<l  in  the  year 
1713,  when  he  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don, mainly  perhai)s  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  publisher. 
Between  that  year  and  1709  had  ap- 
ppare<l  \\\%Neu)  Theory  of  Vision  and 
The  Ptinciplea  of  Human  Knowledge^ 
as  well  as  a  Discourse  if  I\(ssive 
Obedience.  The  student  of  English 
literature  knows  what  a  meujonible 
epoch  these  years  formed.  They 
were  the  vears  of  The  Tatlery  The 
Spectator  and  The  Gitardian^  and 
the  years,  too,  of  SwitVs  letters  to 
Stella;  so  that  we  have  numerous 
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materials  for  helping  tlie  imaffina- 
tiou  to  picture  tlie  life  of  Loiidoii  • 
town  ill  the  days  wbeii  it  was  first 
seen    by   the    j-oiuig    philosopher 
from  Diibiiii. 

There  are  few  readers  of  English 
who  liave  not  hud  a  glimpse  of  that 
old  time,  as  its  figures  liave  been 
conjured  before  their  delighted 
imagination  by  those  kindly  com- 
panions of  our  reading  hours. 
When  you  come  home  of  an  even- 
ing, unfit  for  severer  work,  take 
down  a  volume  of.  these  or  of  kin- 
dred books,  and  the  past  hun<lred 
and  fifty  years  seem  to  become 
annihilated.  You  step  into  Wills 
coffee-house,  the  gathering  place  of 
London  literary  men  for  many 
years  during  tiiat  period ;  and,  if  it 
be  late  in  the  evening,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  find  3'ourself  amid  a 
company  of  wits  who  are  noisily 
praising  or  damning  the  play  from 
which  they  have  just  returned. 
You  may  hear  what  men  thought 
and  said  about  the  pl.ays  wiiicii 
they  took  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  see,  while  we  blush  to  read 
them  in  private:  you  may  listen  to 
the  talk  which  is  created  by  Addi- 
son's Cato^  as  it  is  enthusiastically 
ai)plauded  during  its  run  of  thirty- 
five  nights:  you  may  listen  even  to 
the  imperial  Addison  himself,  as 
he  draws  every  eye  and  stops  ever3'^ 
tongue  in  the  coffee-house,  while 
you  can  see  in  fancy  the  calm  smile 
that  gleams  over  his  luminous  face, 
and  catch,  amid  the  silence,  the 
very  tones  of  the  voice  in  which 
his  fine  criticism  flows,  as  his  intel 
lect  and  imagination  become  quick- 
ened with  wine. 

If  you  want  some  more  solid  en- 
tertainment than  the  gay  talk  of 
Will's  affords,  turn   from   Coveut 


Garden  to  the  Strand  and  enter 
the  Grecian,  the  oldest  coffee- 
house in  London  — so  named  be- 
cause it  was  opened  by  a  Greek, 
not,  as  you  might  at  first  suppose, 
because  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
scholars  of  the  period.  There,  if  you 
do  not  mcQt  the  great  Bentley  him- 
self, you  will  certainly  hear  his 
name  brought  into  controversies, 
which  his  learning  and  critical  gen- 
ius and  wit  were  then  quelling, 
though  not  without  some  stormful 
outbursts  of  opposition.  You  may 
still  see  something  of  these  dead 
contests,  and  laugh  over  them,  in 
Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books.  In  the 
St.  James's  coffee-house,  you  will 
hear  all  the  political  questions  of 
the  day  discussed,  and  perhaps 
catch  the  enthusiasm  kindled  at 
the  news  of  Marlborough's  latest 
victory.  Or,  if  you  are  in  a  mood 
for  nothing  but  the  most  passive 
enjoyment,  leave  the  coffee-iiouses 
for  the  open  air.  A  stroll  down 
St.  James  s  Street  will  show  a  num- 
ber of  dandies  who  certainly  rival, 
jf  they  do  not  surpass,  their  de- 
scendants  of  the  i)resent  day  iu 
the  devotedness  with  which  they 
sacrifice  every  human  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tailors.  Follow 
that  young  gentleman  whom  you 
see,  with  his  head  sunk  under  a 
great  periwig  **  like  a  mouse  under 
a  canopy  of  state.**  stepping  out  of 
a  chair  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street.  That,  building  opposite 
which  the  chair  has  stopped  is 
White's  chocolate-house,  where 
every  man  of  fashion  about  towu 
is  bound  to  be  familiarly  known. 
Enter  for  a  few  minutes  and  you 
will  s<jarcely  be  able  to  conceive 
that  time  has  moved  at  all  since 
then,  as  you   learn  what  is   the 
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latest  prettiness  that  liiia  become  a 
foible  among  the  beaux,  or  join  in 
tlie1uii|;h  at  the  last  jest  which  has 
been  provoked  by  tlie  new  style  of 
Belinda's  head-dress  or  the  pro- 
digious dimensions  of  Celiacs  hoo)>s. 

Such  was  London  when  Berkeley 
came  to  see  it  in  1713.  He  liad  ev- 
idently no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
introduction  to  tlie  literary  society* 
of  the  time.  We  know  fnwn  the  Jimr- 
nal  to  /Stella,  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Swift  now,  if  lie  did 
not  know  him  before;  and  Swift 
could  put  him  on  terms  of  familiar- 
ity with  all  the  men  of  literary 
eminence  in  the  city.  At  a  later 
period  Berkely  becomes  uninten- 
tionally connected  with  one  of  the 
pathetic  episodes  of  Swift's  life; 
for  the  celebrated  Dutch  lady, 
\rhoRe  name  was  Latinized  into  the 
poetical  Vanessa,  broken-hearted 
over  Swift's  marriai^fe  with  Stella" 
cancel le<l  a  vwill  making  him  her 
heir,  and  bequeathed  the  half  of 
her  fortune  to  Berkeley,  although 
he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  a 
perfect  stranger, 

Berkeley  had  not  been  long  in 
London  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  accompany  Lord 
Peterborough  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  and  secretary,  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Italian  States. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  principal  places 
of  interest  on  the  Continent;  but 
before  ten  months  hail  elapsed  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  the 
ambassador  and  his  secretary  back 
to  England.  The  struggle  of  par- 
ties on  the  death  of  the  queen 
seemed  unfavorable  to  Berkeley's 
prospects  of  i>refemient;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  acce|)ted  an  invit;ition 
to  travel  as  comx>aniun  to  a  sou  of 


Dr.  St.  Oeorge  Aslie,  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  On  this  tour,  some 
sketches  of  which  are  preserved  in 
his  journals  and  letters,  Berkeley 
must  have  spent  six  or  seven  years, 
as  he  did  not  return  to  England  till 
1721.  During  the  three  or  four 
years  immediately  following  his  re- 
turn it  is  im]>ossible  to  trace  hid 
movements  with  certainty'.  We 
know  that  he  was  appointed  deao, 
first  of  Dromore,  afterwards  of 
Deny;  but  whether  he  entered 
u[)on  the  active  work  of  botJi  or 
either  of  these  livings  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, in  the  autumn  of  1724,  he  be- 
comes clearly  visible  again  in  the 
light  of  a  splendid  enthusiasm.  A 
few  months  after  he  received  the 
richest  deanery  in  Ireland,  he  is 
eager  to  be  released  from  it,  in 
onler  that  he  may  invest  all  his 
means,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
University  for  the  extension  of 
Christian  civilization  on  the  Ameri- 
can  continent. 

ll  appears,  from  a  well-known 
letter  of  Swift's,  that  this  scheme 
must  have  taken  some  shape  in 
Berkeley's  mind  very  soon  after  he 
returned  in  1721  from  his  long  con- 
tinental tour.  At  that  time  he 
found  the  whole  country  in  conster- 
nation  at  the  ruin  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  How'  deeply  he  was  im- 
l)ressed  by  the  evidence  of  social 
corruption  which  this  disaster  fur- 
nished, is  shown  by  the  x>amphlet 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion, 
with  its  ominous  title,  An  E^ay 
towards  Preventiiitg  the  liuin  <jf 
Great  Britain.  The  hopes,  which 
his  enthusiastic  nature  had  cher- 
ished  of  intellectual  and  moral 
reforms,    were    doubtless    rudely 
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dashed  by  this  outburst  of  a  force 
of  evil  wliicii  lie  was  not  prepared 
to  euconiiter.  He  then  apparently 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  his 
youth t'ul  auticipatious  realized  in 
the  Old  World.  Inspired,  perhaps 
for  the  tii'st  time,  to  utterance  in 
verse,  he  expresses  disgnst  with 
the  effi^te  civilization  of  Europe; 
and  convinced  that, 

**  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  w'ay,"  ^ 

he  foresees  another  golden  age 

**  In  happy  cUines,  the  seat  of  innocence," 

into  which  the  fancy  was  able  still 
in  those  d  lys  to  transform  the  un- 
known wildernesses  of  the  New 
World. 

Whether   this    was    the    course 
of   thought   by   which    Berkeley's 
schemi^  was  siig<ji)sted,  or  not,  he 
tlirew  into  it  all  the  passion  of  his 
energetic  nature,  and  carried  it  out, 
as  far  as  it  could  l)e  carried  out,  by 
his  own  efforts.    But  it  was  only  in 
so  far  as  his  own  efforts  availed, 
that  anything  was  done.     Having 
obtained,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of     subscriptions,     from      private 
friends,  a  promise  of  20,000  pounds 
from  the  Government,  he  set  out  on 
his  westward  voyage.     His  original 
destination    had     been     the    Ber- 
mndas;  but  he  settleil  temporarily 
at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  till 
he  should  be  inapositioQto.com- 
li.ete    his    scheme.     Here    he    re- 
mained ifor  two  or  three  years  in 
expectation     of     the    Government 
grant.  .The  amount  promised  had 
been  guaranteed  by  lauds  in  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Christoi)her;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fniuls  raised  from 
that   source  »vere  given  away  in  a 


dowry  to  the  Princess  Royal;  and 
Berkeley,  on  a  signiticant  hint 
received  through  one  of  his  corre 
spondents  from  Walpole,  returned 
to  Europe,  doubtless  a  sadder  and 
less  hopefnl  man. 

With  a  character  like  that  of 
Berkele}^  and  a  scheme  so  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination  and 
the  finer  sentiments  of  men,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  little 
but  reprobation  for  the  unimagina- 
tive and  unsympathetic  minister 
by  whom  Berkeley's  project  was 
crushed.  But  a  word  oT  justice  re- 
mains to  be  spoken,  even  here,  on 
the  side  of  the  prosaic  practical 
sense  by  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  carried  on.  The  truth  is, 
that  Berkeley's  project  never  com- 
mended itself  to  the  practical  tact 
of  men.  From  the  first  announce- 
ment of  it  in  Swift's  letter  to  Lord 
Gartaret  down  to  the  callous  mock- 
eryof  Wal  pole's  advice,  the  project 
is  treated  very  general  ly  as  a  vision- 
ary's dream,  which  is  not  to  be 
laughed  down  simply  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  visionary's  character, 
and  for  the  purity  of  the  motives 
out  of  which  his  dream  arose. 
Even  Black  well  of  Aberdeen,  and 
the  other  scholars  who  at  first  X)r0' 
posed  to  act  under  Berkeley  in  his 
new  University,  all  drew  back  at  the 
last,  and  left  their  principal  to  go 
out  as  a  lonely  pioneer.  Berkeley's 
scheme,  in  fact,  ignored  one  essen- 
tial condition  of  success:  it  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  for  the 
work  he  planned  had  long  been 
carried  on  by  men  better  fitted  to 
cope  with  all  its  requirements  thau 
the  best  selection  of  scholars  from 
the  Universities  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Pari  tan  settlers  of  New  England 
had,  soou  after  their  arrival,  recog- 
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iiized  tlie  importance  of  the  work  i 
which  Berkeley's  biographers  some- 
times give  him  the  creilit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  conceive.  Har- 
vard College  was  started  nearly  a 
century  before  Berkeley  left  Eng- 
land, iind  even  Yaledatesback  tohis 
boyhood.  It  seems  strange  that,  be- 
fore entering  on  his  romjintic  task, 
he  eitiier  did  not  tind  out,  or  did  not 
appreciate,  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  these  institutions  were  al- 
ready i)erformiiig  in  the  field  that 
was  to  be  cultivated  by  his  own 
labors,  it  is  evident,  however, 
that  his  interest  was  attracted  to 
both  colleges,  as  he  not  only  ])re- 
sented  to  their  libraries  a  large 
number  of  the  books  he  inul  taken 
with  him  to  New  Englnnd,  but 
after  his  return  to  Europe  he  raised 
subscriptions  among  his  friends  for 
additional  benefactions  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unrea- 
sonable to  conjecture  that  the 
abandonment  of  his  scheme  did  not 
IJroduce  the  unmitigated  disap- 
pointment which  might  have  been 
expected  if  he  had  thought  that  he 
left,  as  he  seems  to  have  thought 
tiiathe  would  find,  the  young  colo- 
nies without  the  means  or  the  i>ro8- 
pect  of  Christian  civilization.  At 
all  events  he  writes,  probably 
about  the  time  when  his  failure  be- 
came evident,  and  perhaps  with 
some  reference  to  it:  "  Events  are 
not  in  our  power;  but  it  always  is, 
to  make  a  good  use  even  of  the  very 
worst.  And  I  must  needs  own,  the 
course  and  event  of  this  afi&iir  gave 
opportunity  for  reflection^  that 
make  me  some  amends  for  a  great 
loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense.*'. 
And  so  the  romantic  missionary 
enteq)rise  of  the  philosophic  ideal- 
ist takes  its  place  among  the  efforts 


of  mistaken  enthusiasm,  leaving  to 
men  no  legacy  but  the  memory  of  a 
noble  endeavor,  which  is  usually 
more  fruitful  than  a  success  that 
has  never  shone  with  any  moral 
splendor.  In  loftiness  of  (uirpose 
and  failure  to  attain  his  immeiliate 
end,  Berkeley  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  take  rank  with  some  of 
the  early  French  missionaries  in 
Canada,  who  have  made  not  a  few 
])lacesin  theNew  World  illustrious 
by  romsinces  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
fices, beside  which  even  this  iiu 
teresting  episode  of  Berkeley's  life 
reads  like  an  insipid  tale. 

But  to  this  exile  we  owe  Alei- 
phrofiy  or  the  Minute  Hiilosopher^ 
which  appeared  shortly  after  his 
return  to  England:  the  second 
title,  a  term  used  by  Cicero,  being 
suggested  as  an  Upitropriate  name 
for  the  freethinkers  of  the  time. 
Being  directed  against  a  contem 
porary  sect.  The  Minute  Philosopher 
sketches  more  vivid  pictures  of 
l)revalent  thought  and  conduct  in 
England  at  the  time  than  we  meet 
with  in  the  Dialoffues ;  and  contem- 
porary literature  affords  proofs  of 
the  truthfulness  of  Berkeley's  de- 
liueations.  Among  such  proofs,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  cite  one  from 
Addison  s  aomedyyThe  Drummer^  or 
The  daunted  Ifouse.  in  this  play 
there  is  a  minutephiloisopher  intro- 
duced; and  though  he  is  hunting 
after  tlie  fortune  of  a  widow  with  a 
comfortable  jointure,  and  has,  there- 
fore, little  occasion  for  acting  as  an 
emissary  of  freethinking,  yet  he 
gives  at  times  specimens  of  the 
fiippantt^ilk  which  was  to  be  heai*d 
in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  period, 
even  on  subjects  which  the  earnest 
mind  can  approach  only  with  sub- 
duing  reverence.     The  widow  is 
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amazed  to  think  where  "so  fine  a 
freiitleraair' could  liave  got  all  hia 
learuiiig.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,** 
lie  frankly  replies, 

*•  I  have  not  time  to  look  into  these  dry 
matters  myself,  but  I  am  convinced  by 
four  or  iAve  learned  men,  whom  I  some- 
times overhear  at  a  coffee-house  I  frequent, 
that  our  forefathers  wore  a  pack  of  asses, 
that  tRe  world  has  been  in  error  for  some 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  all  ths  people 
upon  earch,  excepting  these  two  or  three 
worthy  gentlemen,  are  imposed  upon, 
cheated,  bubbled,  abused,  bamboozled.*' 

Ill  these  words  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  catch  a  somewhat  lively  echo 
of  the  language  put  into  the  month 
of  Orito  and  Ly sides  in  the  opening 
diatpgue  of  T^e  Minute  Pkilosophery 
as  that  language  itself  has  probiibiy 
received  a  color  from  the  Platonic, 
or  pseurd  >-Platonic,  sketch  of  the 
sophists  in  Htppias  Minor. 

But  the  dramatic  truthfulness  of 
Berkeley's  portraiture  of  contem- 
porary freethinkin'g  is  further  jus- 
tified   by    comparing    tlie    ethical 
skepticism  of   the    time  with  the 
chilling  unbelief  in  goodness  pro- 
fessed by  his  minute  philosophers. 
Berkeley  in  his  day  represented, 
perhai)sm>re  nearly  than  any  other 
mm,  the  O.irlyle  of  oar  time  in  the 
gloom   with    which    he    uniformly 
p.iintel  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  miral  cnltare   in   his  country. 
**  Other  nations  have  been  wicked,** 
ho   s:iys  in  his  Esiay  towards  P/'e- 
venting  the  Ruin  of   OrecU  Britainy 
"  but  we  are  the    first   who  have 
been  wicked  on  principle.**    This 
statement,    startling  though  it  is, 
met  with  a  significant  confirmation 
shortly  afterwards  in  a  book  which 
m ide  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the 
world    for    some  years  before  the 
Wnute  JPhUosopher  appeared.     The 


author,  Bernai*d  Mandeville,  was 
already  known  in  literature  ns  a 
freethniker  when  this  book  attract- 
ed public  attention,  and  its  drift 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title, 
The  Fable  of  the  Bces^  or  Private 
Vices  made  Public  Benefits.  It  would 
be  a  relief  if  we  could  look  upon 
vthe  work  as  an  ironical  satire  n]>on 
the  immorality  of  the  age— a  jeer- 
ing exposure  of  the  prevalent  vi- 
cious practice  by  flaunting  it  in  the 
outrageous  eKtriivagsince  of  a-the- 
ory;  but  the  whole  manner  of  the 
book,  taken  along  with  the  aj)- 
l)ended  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Moral  Virtue^  is  incorapjitible  with 
such  a  supposition.  The  author 
has,  therefore,  been  generally  and 
justly  interpreted  as  maintnining 
seriously  a  doctrine  which  is  in 
flagrant  antagonism  alike  with  all 
the  history  of  political  society, 
with  the  results  of  economical 
science,  and  with  the  high  Hebrew 
morality  on  which  Christianity 
fonnds— the  doctrine  that  the  vices 
of  individuals  are  economically 
beneficial  to  society,  that  it  is  un- 
righteousness thatexalrs  a  nation, 
while  godliness  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  with 
which  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
in  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher, 
When  this  work  appeared,  nearly 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
]>ublication  of  the  Three  I>i*flogues 
between  HyUzs  aatd  PhUonous.  During 
these  years  Berkeley  had  traveled 
much,  had  mixed  more  with  society, 
had  seen  all  varieties  of  men  and 
manners  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New.  This,  combined  with  his 
prolonged  study  of  Plato  in  the  in- 
terval, may  account  for  his  having 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  dia- 
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logue  more  tliormifrlil.v  thnn  in  liis 
e;niier  work.  The  Three  DialogueSy 
perfect  though  they  are  sis  \\\\  ex- 
position of  Berkeley's  theory,  are 
(Yeficient  in  the  driiui:itic  charm 
which  may  be  imparted  even  to  a 
philosophical  conversation.  Hylas 
and  Philonons  are  mere  ])ersoiiitt- 
cations  of  diflferent  philosophical 
theories,  which  hav^e  no  obvions 
connection,  even  in  the  form  of 
their  ennnciation,  with  any  individ- 
ual character  belonging  to  liic 
speakers.  In  The  Mhiute  /  hilos- 
opher,  on  the  other  hjtnd,  the  char- 
acters all  staiKl  ont  with  clear  in- 
dividnality,  and  keep  up  the  con- 
versation with  a  dramatic  liveliness 
that  is  seldom  attained  in  philo- 
sophical dialMgues. 

As  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  idealist,  the  deepest  pnd)- 
lems  of  life  are,  in  The  Minute 
Philosopher^  linked  on  to  life's  daily 
concerns.  The  scene  of  the  discus 
sion  is  an  English  farm  belonging 
to  Enphranor,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  sentiment  with  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  agi'icnlture,  was  in 
the  habit  of  relieving  his  mind  by 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  reliev- 
ing his  body  from  the  fatigues  of 
labor  by  occasional  studies.  Dion, 
a  friend  of  his,  is  called  by  busi- 
ness into  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, when  he  spends  a  short  time 
with  Enphranor.  One  Sunday  a 
neighboring  gentleman,  named  Cri 
to,  comes  to  dine  at  the  farm;  and 
inquiries  are  made  about  two  guests 
of  his,  who  had  been  seen  witli  him 
at  church  a  week  before.  These 
turn  out  to  l)e  Alciphron  and 
Lysides,  freethinkers  from  Lon- 
don, who  had  gone  to  church  only 
to  see  what  kind  of  congregation 
coald  be  got  together  in  a  country 
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parish.  The  honest  farmer,  who 
knows  little  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  town,  but  is  anxious  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  in  every  law- 
ful way,  sends  through  Crito  an 
invitation  to  iiis  guests  to  spend  a 
week  at  the  farm,  in  oi-der  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing, acqnainted  with  their  prin- 
ciples. Ynn  never  forget,  while 
you  listrii  to  the  conversation  of 
tlic;;e  ililtrient  persons,  that  tliey 
are  all  jiifsiiit  with  their  di.'^tinct 
individualities  of  character,  that 
you  are  in  the  nn'dst  of  beautiful  * 
English  scenery,  and  surrounded 
by  the  quiet  rural  life  of  England.* 
You  sit  with  the  speakers  in  the 
farm  library  beside  the  c<dlect!ou 
of  good  old  books  left  to  Enphranor 
by  his  uncle,  the  clergyman;  you 
stroll  with  them  througli  the  gar- 
den or  over  the  fields:  you  turn 
with  them  into  a  summer-house: 
you  recline  with  them  under  an  old 
oak  on  the  hill-side,  and  look  out 
on  the  white  sails  that  glisten  on 
the  distant  sea:  you  are  disturbed 
by  a  confused  noise  of  hounds  and 
horns  and  roaring  country  squires, 
in  pursuit  of  a  fox  which  runs  into 
the  adjoining  thicket:  you  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  the  sunburnt  hunt- 
ers in  their  "  frocks  and  short  wigs 
and  jockey -boots,  •'  and  you  see 
them  getting  drunk  over  their  loyal 
and    orthodox    toasts;   and    while 


♦  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  scenery  of  **  The  Minute  Phi- 
losopher" has  reminded  Bwkeley  s  Ameri* 
can  readers  of  the  country  around  New- 
port, in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  work 
was  written.  It  is  not  the  colonial,  but 
the  English  life  of  his  time  that  Berkeley 
pictures ;  and  in  bis  descriptionsof  scenery 
there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  the  im- 
agination of  the  whole  dialogue  j^oiiy?  on 
in  England* 
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these  o!<l  forms  of  tlie  cliaiifjeful 
lifo  of  time  flit  past,  tliey  slioot  out 
sciiitilliitioiis  of  lip^ht  into  tlte  eter- 
nal qnestioiia  with  wliicli  liiiman 
life  ill  all  its  fonns  lias  pnzzled 
limnaii  minds,  not  more  in  England 
than  in  Athens  and  Rome,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ganofes. 

The  remainder  of  Berkeley's  life 
may  be  briefly  told.     Soon  after  his 
return  from  America  lie  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne, 
ill  Ireland.     This  was  done  through 
the  influence  of  the  Queen,  at  whose 
literary  jiarties,  when  she  was  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  lio  had  always  been 
a  favorite     In  those  days  it  must 
have  been  a  comparative  exile  to 
retire  to  that  distant  diocese;  but 
Berkeley   became  attached   to  his 
work    there,    and    refused  to    be 
tempted    away    by   more   brilliant 
offers,  one  of  which  seems  to  have 
pointed  to  the  priimicy  of  Ireland. 
Onlv    once    more  does    the   en- 
thnsiasm  of  earlier  days  make  its 
appearance,  and  this  time  it  breaks 
out    in    a     strange    direction — in 
the  advocacy  of  a   novel   panacea 
for  the  hum:ui  race.     When  Berke- 
ley   was   at    Cli)yiie,  tar  dissolve*! 
in  water  had  come  to  be  accepted 
by  maiiy  as  a  certain  specific  against 
most  of  the  ailments  of  mankin  1; 
and   now   that  chemistry   has  dis- 
covered in  coal-tar  substances  with 
the  curative  properties  of  creosote 
and  carbolic  aci<i,  we  can  interpret 
more  accurately  the  phenomena  by 
which    Berkeley's    contemporaries 
were  leil  to  attach  an  extravagant 
medicinal  value  to  tar-water.     The 
philosopher     had     always    had    a 
lofty,  if  at  times  somewhat  vision- 
ary ideal  of  practical  benevolence. 
It  Is  not  therefore  surprisini;  that 


he  threw  himself  with  something 
of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  into  the 
advocacy  of  tar-water,  and  few  of 
his  friends  who  complained  of  any 
ailment  escaped  the  ])rescription  of 
the  abominable  soup.  To  the  defence 
of  this  cause  he  brought  one  Jif  the 
last  applications  of  his  philosoplii- 
cal  culture ;  for  his  Siris,  orReflections 
on  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water  is  a  con- 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  philos- 
ophy rather  than  to  that  of  medi- 
cal theory.  Starting  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  favorite  drug,  the  read- 
er of  this  extraordinary  essay  is 
insensibly  drawn  into  npeculatioiKS 
on  the  powers  of  Nature,  of  exist- 
ence in  general,  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  wide  excursion  he  has 
made  only  when  at  the  close  he  is 
carried  to  a  lofty  <liscussiou  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  wo  are  now  nearing  the  end 
of  Be^keley^s  career.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  at  Cloyne,  and  was 
desirous  of  continuing  the  ssiperin- 
tendence  after  the  young  man  be- 
came old  enough  for  the  university. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  encourage  clerical  non-residence, 
he  proposed  to  resign  his  bishojuic. 
The  proposal  excited  astonish  iiieiit, 
as  well  it  might  in  those  days  of 
ecclesijistical  degeneracy;  aud  the 
King  became  curious  to  know  from 
what  eccentric  churchman  the  pro- 
])0sa1  had  come.  On  learning  that 
jt  was  his  old  friend  Berkeley,  he 
insisted  that  the  philosopher  should 
die  a  bishop,  though  he  might  live 
wherever  he  chose.  But  Berkeley 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  liberality  of 
the  Government.  He  was  alrejuly 
an  old  man  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
and  in  a  feeble  sUite  of  health,  when 
lie  remoyjed  to  Oxford  iu  the  sum 
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mer  of  1752.  One  Siiuday  evening, 
in  the  following  Jiinuiiry  lie  was 
sitting  listening  to  u  sermon  of  liis 
friend  Slierlock,  which  his  wife  was 
reading.  His  daughter  rose  to  fetch 
him  a  dish  of  tea,  but  on  presenting 
it  she  found  that  nothing  but  his 
mortal  form  now  filled  his  chair. 

The  ra:in,  who  had  pnssed  so 
quietly  away  from  the  companion- 
ship of  his  fellow-men,  takes  rank 
for  ever  among  those  rare  spirits 
who  are  at  once  great  and  good. 
His  life,  indeed,  makes  no  conspicu- 
ous figure  on  the  tield  to  which 
history  has  been  too  exclusively 
confined.  But  we  turn  from  the 
din  and  the  glare  of  political  and 
military  conflict  in  the  earlier  half 
of  tlie  last  century  to  the  unobtru- 
sive purity  and  culture  of  Berke- 
ley's life,  with  ii  feeling  not  unlike 
tiiat  with  which  the  spirit  quits  the 
palaces  of  imperial  Bome  of  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago,  to  find,  in  words 
of  wisdom  spoken  and  in  deeds  of 
love  done  among  the  villages  of 
Galilee,  the  Power  which  really 
swjiys  the  world.— J.  Clark  Muk- 
BAY,  in  Macmillan*B  Mtfffozine. 


PERSIA.* 

Persia,  apart  from  the  special 
importjince  which  its  proximity  to 
India  and  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Eussia.must  one  day  give  it  in 
English  eyes,  has  a  more  general 

interest  for  mankind,  as  the  most 

-  ^ — 

•Persia  as  it  is.  Being  Sketches  of  Mod- 
ern Pereian  Life  and  Character.  B}' 
C.  J.  Wills,  M.D.  18b6.— Persia,  the  Land 
of  the  Imams.  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and 
Besidence,  1871-1885.  By  James  Bafiset. 
1887. 


perfect  existing  type  of  Oriental 
Mohammedan  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ancient  Persia — Persia  of 
the  Bible  and  the  classics — has  van- 
ished, leaving  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  But  the  medise- 
Vid  Persin — Persia  of  the  Arabian 
Nights — still  exists,  shorn  indeed 
of  most  of  its  splendor  and  almost 
all  its  military  power,  but  preserv- 
ing in  its  social  and  political  struc- 
ture the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  no  longer  ]>roduce8  great 
poets  and  romantic  tale-writers, 
but  the  immortiil  compositions  of 
the  men  of  other  days  are  still  the 
delight  of  the  poorest  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  poisoned  cup,  the  dag- 
ger, and  the  bowstring  are  by  no 
means  obsolete  methods  of  smooth- 
ing ont  troublesome  complications 
of  theState  or  the  harem.  Persia 
of  to-day  is  the  Persia  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  decay — very 
much  in  decay — but  still  tiie  same. 
No  new  civilization  has  swept 
away  its  mouldering  institutions, 
no  fresh  growth  of  ideas  has 
choked  its  antiquated  customs,  as 
yet.  But  this  cannot  continue. 
Already  Bussia  presses  heavily 
against  the  northern  frontier,  and 
makes  her  influence  felt  through- 
out  the  neighboring  provinces, 
which,  indeed,  lie  at  Russia's 
mercy,  and  will  fall  into  her  hands 
whenever  it  suits  Jier  convenience 
to  take  them.  When  that  happens 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  England  will 
be  compelled  for  India's  sake  to 
assume  the  protectorate  of  the 
southeru  half.  At  all  events,  Eu- 
ropean influences,  spreading  simul- 
taneously from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  must  before  long  work  a 
complete  change  in  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  the  people. 
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The  era  of  reform  must  soon  set  in. 
Barbarous  puuisiimeuts,  arbitrary 
justices,  domestic  slavery,  the 
liarem,  will  yield  more  or  less 
to  Westeru  ideas.  But  with  tliem 
will  disappear,  too,  the  peculiar 
charm  which  its  liugering  medias- 
valism  gives  to.  Persia  above  all 
other  couutries  of  the  East. 

Whether,  tiierefore,  we  regard 
Persia  of  to-day  with  the  aiitiquur 
rian'^s  fondness  for  survivals  of  the 
past,  or  with  the  statesman's  de- 
sire to  forecast  the  future,  the 
social  oudition  ami  the  capabili- 
ties  of  its  peoi^le  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  they 
have  received  of  late  years.  For- 
tunately we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  exceptionally  excellent 
modern  descriptions  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  Visitors  to  Persia, 
out  of  curiosity,  are  even  now 
comparatively  rare,  considering  its 
aocessibility,  and  of  tliese  very  few 
C4in  ever  speak  a  word  of  the  native 
tongne.  Persia  has  thus  fairly  well 
escaped  vulgarization  iind  misrep- 
resentation at  the  hnnds  of  the 
globe-trotter,  with  his  worthless 
impressions";  and  has  been*  left 
to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who 
have  resided  there  some  time,  and 
have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of 
observing  the  (Customs  and  ideas  of 
the  people.  Thus  it  happens  that 
we  have  Morier's  delightful  JSajJi 
2/a6a,Malcolms  philosophic  and  al- 
most equally  charming  Sketches  of 
Ursia^  and  the  quite  recent  gra]>h- 
ic  description  of  Dr.  Wills,  besides 
numbers  of  others,  valnable  in 
their  way,  and  more  or  less  read- 
able. Amongst  the  latest  of  these 
is  Mr.  Basse tt's  Persia  :  the  Land  of 
the  Imamsy  a  painstaking  but  ratlier 
dull  account  of  its  author's  travels 


and  observations,  mixed  up  with 
8crai»s  of  Persian  history. 

All  these  sketches  agree  pretty 
well  in  de]>icting  a  state  of  society 
which,  bad  as  it  is,  looks  much 
worse  at  a  distance  than  it  really 
is  in  i)ractice.  Slavery  exists,  po- 
lygamy exists,  corruption  and  ty- 
ranny in  the  ad^miuistration  of  jus- 
tice and  barbarous  punishments 
exist;  the  whole  government  of  the 
country  depends  on  the  caprice  of 
a  single  man.  who  holds  all  but 
absolute  power  over  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  proi)erty  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  king- 
dom ;  no  one  is  secure  against  the 
tyranny  and  o]>pre8sion  of  those  in 
authority  over  him.  And  yet  it 
may  be  said  with  confidence,  that 
notwithstanding  this  precarious 
tenure  of  happiness,  the  Persians 
are  a  light-hearted  and  contented 
])eople,  who  enjoy  life  thorouglily, 
and  have  fewer  cares  and  troubles 
and  worries  than  the  average  oJvil- 
ized  European.  We  English  par- 
ticularly need  to  remember  the 
cautious  and  philosophic  observti- 
iions  of  Sir  John  Malcolnii  our  en- 
voy to  the  Shah  for  the  first  ten 
years  pf  the  century : 

'*  Because  men  continue,  like  their  an- 
cestors, to  live  undn:  an  arbitrary  mon- 
arch, and  have  not  tlie  precise  qualities 
upon  whioh  we  value  ourselves,  we  hasten 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  slaves  and 
barbarians,  whom  the  force  of  habit  and 

Erejudice  alone  saves  from  being  as  misera- 
le  as  they  are  degraded.  Viewing  themi 
in  this  light,  we  waste  a  pity  upon  themi 
which  they  neither  value  nor  understan^l. 
I  have  travelled  much,  but  have  fouiidl 
little  difference  in  the  aserexrate  of  hu»aiii 
felicity." 

Speaking  of  the  comlition  ^iSii^ 
people,  the  same  writer  ob^KlDwins 
thatj  amongst  the  peasautji;^  w^iio 
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dwell  in  tbe  villages,  ke  saw  "no 
actual  poverty  ;*'iUHl,  *^  tliougii  oft- 
en loud  iind  bold  in  their  comjilaints 
of  tlieir  snperiovii^,  they  appear  a 
cheerful  and  robust  rjice*'  In  the 
larger  towns,  "the  inhabitants  are 
generally  well  clothed,  and  their 
whole  appearance  indicates  that 
they  live  in  comfort.  There  are  in 
all  snch  towns  numerous  schools, 
and  in  the  principsd  ones,  col- 
leges. At  Isfahan  almost  every 
man  above  the  very  lowest  order 
can  read  and  write,  and  artisans 
and  shopkeepers  are  often  as  fa- 
miliar  as  those  of  the  higher  ranks 
with  the  works  of  their  favorite 
poets  "  In  illustration  of  their 
qninkness  and  lioldiiess  of  repartee 
even  to  theif  rulers,  Malcolm  tells 
the  following  anecdote.  It  was 
tohl  him  by  the  well  known  Grand 
Vizier  Hajji  Ibrahim: 

**  A  shopkeeper  of  Isfahan,  he  said,  went 
to  the  Governor  to  represent  that  he  could 
not  pay  a  certain  impost.  *  You  must  pay 
it,  lite  others.*  said  the  Governor;  *  or  else 
leave  the  city.'  *  Where  can  I  go?'  asked 
the  man.  *  To  Shiraz  or  Cashan.'  'Your 
nephew  rules  the  one  city,  and  your  broth- 
er the  other.'  *  Go  to  the  king  and  com- 
plain, if  you  like.'  *  Your  brother,  the 
Hajee,  is  Prime  Minister  '  *  Then  go  to 
hell,'  said  the  enraged  Governor.  *  Hajee 
Merhoom,  the  pious  pilgrim,  your  father, 
is  dead,'  retorted  the  undaunted  Isfahanee. 
*  My  friend,'  said  the  Governor,  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  *  I  will  pay  the  impost  ray- 
se'f,  since  you  declare  my  family  keeps 
you  from  all  redress,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next.'* 

Probably,  to  English  eyes,  sla- 
very  will  appear  the  worst  feature 
of  modern  Persia.  Most  certainly 
we  are  not  going  to  defend  this 
institution;  but  injustice  to  Persia 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
slavery  as  practiced  there  is  abso- 
lutely diffierent  from  the* American 


form  of  it,  from  which   om   ideas 
of  slavery  are  chiefly  derived. 

lu  none  of  the  best  modern  de- 
scriptions of  Persia  have  we  found 
any  grave  instance  of  cruelty  or 
ill-treatment  of  ajaves,  or  any 
sweei)iiig  <5ondemnatiori  of  the  in- 
stitution. Most  of  them  uncon- 
sciously represent  the  slave  as  a 
very  happy  and  contented  person, 
actually  enjoying  a  considerable 
amount  of  pers<nial  liberty,  and 
not  at  all  inclined  to  complain  of 
his  lot.  As  for  Dr.  Wills,  whose 
opportunities  of  judging  were  per- 
haps inferior  to  no  other  writer's, 
he  calls  Persia  "the  Paradise  of 
slaves,**  and  if  his  account  is  not  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  the  title 
is  fully  deserved.  The  power  of 
lifeand  death,  nominally  belonging 
to  the  master,  is  never  exercised. 
Cruelt3^  is  absolutely  unknown. 

**  The  worst  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  an  idle,  drunken  or  peculating 
slave  is  to  tm*n  him  adrift  to  work  for  his 
own  livinf^.  The  slav»  nnisiders  himself 
in  a  far  hip^her  position  than  the  paid  ser- 
vants. Slaves  often  amass  considerable 
wealthy  and  could  purchase  their  freedom 
if  they  would;  but  freedom  is  the  last 
thing  they  desire.  After  a  few  years'  ser- 
vice they  have  penerally  the  offer  of  man- 
umiss'onj  and  verv  nireiy  avail  themseives 
of  it." 

The  usual  expression  for  a  slave 
is  a  "black  brother,^^  He  is  never 
employed  in  tteld  labor,  and  sel- 
dom in  any  form  of  exhausting 
toil.  81a ves,  in  fact,  are,  genei^ 
ally  speaking,  luxuries  to  be  found 
only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
^vhere  they  are  employed  as  do- 
mestic servants,  carefully  fed,  com- 
fortably clothed,  and  on  terms  of 
friendly  interest  with  their  mas- 
ters and  misti*esses,  such  as  used  to 
be  found  amongst  old  family  ser- 
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vants  in  England  in  tbe  good  old 
times.  If  an  owner  of  slaves  be- 
comes too  poor  to  keep  his  slaves, 
lie  does  not*  s^ll  them;  he  sets 
til  em  free.  The  slave  is  treated  al- 
most as  a  child. 

*  *  The  aer vants  have  to  take  their  chance; 
the  warmest  comer,  the  best  food,  the 
most  solid  and  stylish  clothing  are  kept  for 
the  slave.  The  people  look  on  them  as 
equals.  The  law  is  the  same  practically 
for  them  as  for  others.  Mothers  are  not 
s«>parated  from  their  children,  or  husbands 
from  their  wives.  Tliey  soon  become  ab- 
sorbed by  marriage  among  the  Persians: 
and  I  can  fancy  no  happier  lot  for  the  en- 
slaved black  than  to  be  sold  in  Persia." 

We  confess  a  snspicion  tliat  Dr. 
Wills  has  colorecl  his  picture  a 
trifle  too  brightly;  but  even  allow- 
ing for  tliat,  it  is  obvious  tiuit  Per- 
sian  slavery  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  American  slavery,  and 
tliat  its  mildness  speaks  well  for 
the  natural  humanity  of  the  Per- 
sians,* 

There  are  no  white  slaves,  no 
large  slave-dealers,  and  no  slave 
m^irkets  in  Persiii.  But  for  all 
that,  Africans,  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand,  are  im- 
l>orted»  in  spite  of  our  gunboats, 
by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Onlf.  Has  Dr.  Wills  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  suffering  and 
waste  of  life  which  one  such  cargo 
represents?  If  he  has,  he  says 
nothing  of  it.  We  sigree  with  him 
that  if  a  negro  must  be  a  slave, 
Persia  is  the  country  in  which  he 
sliould  pray  that  his  lot  may  be 
cast.  But  those  who  aim  at  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  Persia  are  entitled 

*  One  notable  provision  of  Persian  law 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  Christian  prac- 
tice—that hy  which  a  female  slave  is  ireed 
when  she  becomes  a  mother. 


to  point  to  t  le  horrors  of  the  slave 
tnide,  which  exists  only  to  supply 
the  demands  of  Persians  and  other 
slave-holding  people. 

Moreover,  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Bassett,  who  is  both  a  careful 
observer  and  a  conscientious  re- 
corder, does  not"  a<?ree  in  all  re- 
spiBcts  with  Dr.  Wills's  He  corrob- 
orates the  statement  that  there  is 
no  public  market.  But  he  says 
slave-dealers  frequent  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  bring  parties  of 
slaves,  who  are  kept  in  private 
houses,  where  they  are  stripped 
naked  and  inspectetl  by  purchasers. 
.He  admits  that  white  slaves  are 
rare,  but  .some  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  sell  their  daughters  for  do- 
mestic servants.  But  Mr.  Bassett 
makes  no  complaint  against  Per- 
sian slavery,  and  on  the  whole  his 
account  does  not  contradict  Dr. 
Wills's. 

Another  test  of  the  humanity  for 
the  Persians  and  of  their  aptitude 
for  receiving  Western  civilization 
ma^-  l>e  found  in  their  treatment  of 
women.  As  in  all  Mohammedan 
and  most  other  Oriental  countries, 
women  are  seeUnled;  but  Persian 
women  have  far  greater  ])ersonal 
liberty  than  tlie  Hindoo  women,  for 
instance:  after  the  first  year  of 
married  life  a  Persian  lady  may  go 
ontin  the  public  streets  as  much  as 
she  pleases,  providing  only  that  she 
dresses  as  public  opinion  dictates 
-^namely,  the  veil  and  cloak  — and 
is  accompanied  by  a  suitable  com- 
panion. They  visit  each  other,  free- 
ly give  i>icnics,  go  to  masques,  and 
so  on.*   Ladies  in  the  higher  ranks 

*  But,  of  course,  in  all  formal  social  en- 
tertainments there  is  an  entire  separation 
of  men  and  women. 
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can  read;  tliey  sometimes .  write 
X>oetr>';  they  sin j^  iiiiil  play;  do  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  needlework;  but, 
above  all,  tliey  excel  in  cooking 
and  confectionery.  In  fact,  in 
^accomplishments'^  the  Persian 
lady  is  probably  rather  superior  to 
her  English  sistet  of  the  first  half 
of.  the  present  century,  and  in 
household  utility  she  could  give 
any  number  of  **  points  "  to  the 
young  Englishwoman  of  to-day. 

"Taken  altogether,"  says  Dr. 
Wills,  "they  are  virtuous,  economi- 
cal,  cleanly,  and  do  all  they  well 
can  do  to  make  their  homes  haj>p3'. 
In  most  cases  they  are  idolized  by 
their  husbands  and  children."  The 
husband  often  has  more  than  one 
wife — he  may  have  as  many  as  four, 
the  limit  allowed  by  Mohammedan 
law — but  they  all  live  together  in 
tolerable  harmony  under  the  rule 
of  tlie  ftrst  wife  or  the  husband's 
mother.  Divorce  is  theoretically 
in  the  power  of  the  husband  to 
pronounce  at  any  time,  without  re 
course  to  any  other  authority. 
"  Yet  practically,"  says  Dr.  Wills, 
"  to  obtain  a  divorce  hi  Persia  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  in  Europe." 
The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent  law  relating 
to  married  women's  property,  by 
which,  in  case  of  divorce,  the  wife 
is  entitled  to  receive  back  the  sum 
named  as  her  dowry  in  the  marriage 
settlement.  This  sum  is  always 
much  larger  than  that  actually 
brought  by  the  wffe  to  her  hus- 
band ;  so  tliat  if  he  divorces  her,  he 
must  not  only  restore  all  that  he 
received  as  her  dowry,  but  must 
add  a  considerable  sum  from  his 
own  property. 

The  ]>olitical  importi»nce  of  Per- 


fda  ought  by  no  means  to  he  ignored 
by  English  statesmen. 

As  a  military  i)ower  Persia  by 
herself  is  not  formidable;  but  in 
alliance  with  either  England  or 
Russia  she  might  become  so.  Her 
regular  army  is  small,  badly  armed, 
undisciplined;  but  all  competent 
observers  declare  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  manufacture  of  sol- 
diers exittt  there  now,  as  formerly, 
in  abundance,  nnd  of  first  rate 
quality.  What  is  wanting  is  reg- 
ular pay,  however  small;  projier 
food  and  clothing;  capable  officers, 
and  efficient  weapons.  Sir  Just  in 
Sheil,  for  ten  years  (1842-53)  our 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  in  a 
very  careful  note  on  the  army,  says: 

**The  Persian  soldier  is  actiye,  ener- 
getic and  robust,  with  immense  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  privation  and  exposure 
He  is  full  of  inteil'gence,  and  seems  to 
have  a  natural  aptitude  for  a  Tniiitary  life. 
Half-clothed,  half-fed,  and  not  eves  half- 
paid,  he  will  make  marches  of  24  miles 
day  after  day,  and  when  need  be  he  will 
extend  them  to  40  miles.  XJnl  ike  a  sombre, 
apatehtic  Osmanli,  who,  brave  as  he  is, 
hates  the  regular  military  service,  the 
Persian  soldier  is  full  of  life  and  cheerful- 
ness. Somewhat  addicted  to  turbulence^ 
he  nevertheless  always  displayed  the  most 
complete  submission  to  his  English  com- 
manders, for  whom  he  has  always  had  a 
special  veneration.  ...  I  have  seldom  seen 
ftner-looking  soldiers  than  those  ot 
Kelhor."  But  unfortunately,  *'  As  the 
Persian  soldier  is  good,  so  the  officers  are 
the  reverse.  .  .  .  Favor  and  bribery  are  the 
groundwork  of  promotion.  A  person  who 
has  passed  forty  or  fifty  years  of  life  in 
h  pui-suit  wholly  uniuihtary  is  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  a  full  colonel  or 
brigadier,  occasionally  into  a  general  or 
even  a  commander-in-chief.** 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinsou,  who  actu- 
ally served  in  the  Shah's  army  for 
live  years,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  *^  if  the  Persian    ma- 
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terial  were  placed  at  the  disponal 
of  a  Baropeaii  power,  wlio  woiilil 
encourage  aiul  take  care  of  tlie  men 
sind  develop  their  military  in- 
stincts, a  tine  working  army,  far 
superior  to  anything  Turkey  could 
produce,  might  be  oUt^iined  in  a 
very  nhort  time."  Dr.  Wills,  who, 
although  not  a  military  authority, 
has  had  ami>1e  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  stuff  of  whicii  the  Per- 
bians  are  made,  and  of  observing 
how  tilings  are  managed,  or  rather 
mismanaged,  declares  that  the  coun- 
try is  still  **  the  finest  recruiting 
ground  in  Asia."  "  Upon  dry 
bread,  with  iui  occasioual  bit  of 
cheese  or  a  basin  of  curds,  the  Per- 
sian will  tliink  nothing  of  marching 
his  30  miles  a  day  for  days  in  suc- 
cession. .  .  .If  not  ]>erhaps  as  tall 
as  our  ordinary  Ifnesman,  lie  is  as 
heavy  and  as  strongly  built.  Only 
feed  him  and  pay  him,  and  the  Per- 
sian sepoy,  essentially  a  mercenary, 
will  be  as  faithful  to  his  colors  as 
any  soldier  in  Asia.  .  .  .  As  for  the 
cavalry,  as  irregulars  they  are 
probably  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Ko  rocky  pass  rs  too  steep,  no  march 
too  long." 

We  could  multiply  indefinitely 
opinions  like  the  above.  All  agree 
as  to  the  wonderful  power  of  en- 
durance of  the  Persian  soldier,  but 
there  is  not  such  complete  agree- 
meat  as  to  his  bravery.  Mr.  Morier, 
for  instance,  concludes  his  eulogy 
on  Persian  soldiers  with  the  remark, 
"They  are  greatly  deficient  in  the 
soldier's  first  art,  the  art  of  dying; '' 
a  sarcasm  which  Sir  Justin  Slieil 
tirinks  does  a  great  injustice  to  the 
]>rofession  of  arms  in  Persia,  and 
one  which  the  writer  would  never 
have  indulged  in  had  he  studied 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  Nadir 


Shall.  But  who  could  wonder  at 
or  much  blame  Persian  or  any 
other  troops  for  giving  way  to  panic 
sometimes,  when  they  are  com* 
maiided  by  men  whose  incapacity 
is  notorious,  and  in  whose  integ- 
rity they  have  no  confidence? 
Freiich  soldiers  have  done  the 
same  in  less  trying  circumstances^ 
but  no  one  impugns  their  bravery 
and  military  ai)titude. 

As  to  numbers,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  any  exact  estimate  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  Shell  says  that  in  his 
time  about  40  years  ago— the  nom- 
inal strength  of  the  regular  infan- 
try was  100,000,  and  its  actual 
strength  70,000.  The  cavalry  he 
does  not  give,  but  he  mentions  that 
one  province — Azerbijan,  the  ex- 
treme north-west  corner  of  the 
kingdom— supplies 6,000  irregulars. 
Wills  speaks  of  "  tens  of  thousaii(Ks 
of  fearless  horsemen''  which  the 
wandering  tribes  could  supply,  and 
says  that,  although  the  standing 
army  in  peace  is  only  JJ0,O0O,  "twice 
as  many  more  hardy  fellows,  and 
amenable  to  strict  lUscipliiie,  are 
available  at  a  moment's  notice." 

As  for  cost,  the  Persijui  cavalry 
is  said  b,y  Sir  Charles  MacGregor 
to  be  "  the  cheapest  in  the  world." 
Dr.  Wills  tells  us  the  Persia;n  sol- 
dier would  be  well  ^.oiitent  with 
his  pay  of  less  than  £3  a  year  if  it 
only  reached  him.  His  rations 
consist  of  twopenny- worth  of  bread 
per  diem.  By  working  as  a  laborer 
he  is  able  to  get  a  basin  of  savory 
soup  for  his  evening  meal,  and  to 
find  himself  in  little  comforts.  !His 
uniform  costsapound;  and  a  dozen 
mules  to  carry  the  light  tents  are 
all  that  the  Shah  provides  for  tlie 
transport  of  a  whole  regiment.  A 
1  cavalry    man    provides    his    own 
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weapons,  and  gets  7  lbs.  of  bsirley, 
and  14  lbs.  of  chaff' for  his  horse. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  tiiathe  sells 
half  this  foilder,  if  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  the  whole;  and  so 
his  horse  is  generally  reduced  to 
skin  and  bone. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Persijf  has 
a  very  considerable  .store  of  first- 
rate  raw  nniterial  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soldiers,  at  a  mo<lerate  ex- 
penditure of  money,  untler  skilled 
direction,  such  as  England  or  Rus- 
sia could  supply.  Lying  as  she 
does  on  the  liank  of  Russia's  route 
to  Central  A^ia,  it  is  inevitable 
that  her  northern  provinces  will  be 
annexed,  and  their  military  resourc- 
es exploited,  just  whenever  it 
suits  iiussia.  We  are  far  from 
blaming  Russia.  The  necessities 
of  her  situation,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  great  game  she  is  playing 
against  us  in  Asia,  inevitably  com- 
pel her  to  some  such  course.  But 
the  same  consi<1erations  may  com- 
]>el  England  also  to  take  up  a  fresh 
position. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance 
to  ut^  that  the  southern  provinces 
of  Persia,  and,  above  all,  the  Per 
sian  Oulf,  should  not-fall  into  Rus- 
sian hands  so  long  as  Russia  threat- 
ens India.  If  indeed  we  could  have 
any  retisonable  sissiirance  that  Rus- 
sia would  renounce  her  desi<rns, 
and  once  for  all  abandon  the  inten- 
tion of  some  day  trying  conclusions 
witli  us  for  the  sovereignty  of  In- 
dia, then  indeed  we  could  look  with 
]n<lifference,  or  even  with  friendly 
sympathy,  on  Russia  establishing 
herself  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
linding  there  a  much-neede<l  outlet 
for  her  trade.  But  what  chance  1h 
there  of  such  a  happy  consumma- 
tion?   Failing  it,  we  must  prepare 


for  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the 
Russian  power.  And  tue  first  and 
most  obvious  reflection  is,  that  as 
tools  of  Kussia  the  Persians  can  be 
very  formidable  enemies  to  Eng- 
laiul.  To  prevent,  or  at  least  to 
minimize,  the  readiness  of  the  Per- 
sians tx)  assist  Russia  against  us, 
we  ought  to  do  all  that  prudence 
ami  foresight  can  suggest.  Have 
we  done  or  are  we  doing  this  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  comforting 
assurance  on  this  point  wjien  we 
find  abundant  testimony  to  the  loss 
of  our  influence  and  prestige,  and 
to  the  growth  of  that  of  Russia. 
^^Our  influence  in  Persisi,  thanks 
to  ourselves,*'  says  Dr.  Wills,  "is 
next  to  nothing.  .  .  .  England 
to  the  Persian  is  a  mere  phrase: 
Russia  a  power;  a  power  to  bow 
down  to  and  to  fear.  Russian  sub- 
jects are  protected;  English  cues 
take  their  chance  as  a  rule.''  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  this  seems 
to  be  in  no  way  the  fault  of  our 
])reseut  representative.  Sir  Ronald 
Thomson,  who  by  all  accounts  is 
the  right  man  for  the  place:  able, 
energetic,  and  firm,  with  an  un- 
rivalled experience  of  Persia  ex- 
tending over  close  on  forty  years, 
and  personally  both  liked  and 
res])ected  by  the  Shah.  But  it  is 
uphill  work  striving  with  very 
limited  means  to  maintiiin  English 
influence  against  Russian.  We  do 
not  bribe;  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
intimidate;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  "  a  Persian,  from  the  king  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  is  ever 
open  to  a  bribe."  The  Russians  un- 
derstand and  practice  the  fine  art 
of  bribing.  Moreover,  England  is 
far  away  and  unaggressive;  the 
great  white  Czar  is  unpleasantly 
near,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be 
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averse  to  a  good  excnse  for  over- 
rnuiiiiig  the  Caspian  provinces. 
The  gift  of  Herat  is  the  one  great 
boon  it  is  in  onr  power  to  grant  tiie 
Shah — if  inileeil  it  is  any  longer  in 
onr  power.  **  This  bait,  the  fear  of 
Bussia,  and  the  personal  affection 
and  respect  of  tiie  Siiah  for  Sir  B. 
Thomson,  together  with  the  yearly 
income  the  king  derives  from  the 
telegraph,  are  the  only  causes  of 
our  toleration  in  Persia." 

There  was  a  time  when  English 
influence  was  a  reality.  Less  than 
forty  years  ago  Lady  Sheil  coubl 
find  consolation  for  the  constant 
annoying  reminders  of  the  in- 
feriority of  her  sex  in  Persia  in 
reflecting  on  the  proud  position 
of  lier  husband,  "when  his  word 
was  as  valid  as  the  most  formal 
document,  and  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman  was  respected  from  Bu- 
shire  to  Aras."  At  an  earlier  i)e- 
period  (1810)  the  reigning  Shah 
created  the  Order  of  the  "  Lion 
and  tiie  Sun "  expressly  to  do 
honor  to  our  envoy.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, who  proudly  declined  the 
order  of  the  *'Sun,"  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  recently  been  bestowed 
on  General  Gardanne,  Napoleon's 
envoy. 

For  all  tjiat,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  decided  opinions  we 
have  qnoted,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  our  loss  of  influence  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  more  on 
the  surface  and  in  little  things 
than  in  matters  of  high  policy. 

Englishmen  resident  in  foreign 
countries  are  almo.st  always  al>- 
normallv  sensitive  to  the  honor  of 
old  England.  Thev  are  over.ai)t 
to  cry  "  Ichabod!"  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  thiit  as  a  jnilitary 
power  England   never    had   much 


influence  with  the  Shahs  of  Persia. 
They  had  in  fact  little  to  fear  or 
hope  for  from  England,  as  com- 
])ared  with  what  they  had  to  fear 
from  Bnssia.  But  as  individuals, 
Englishmen  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  at  least  as  much  fenre<l 
and  admired  as  any  other  Euro- 
peaus.  They  are  even  capable  of 
inspiring  sometimes  a  deep  and 
genuine  aflection  in  the  breast  of 
the  Persian,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote, told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
shows: 

•  "When  poor  Suffer,  who  had  been  fifty 
years  a  servant  in  the  factory,  was  on  his 
deathbed,  the  English  doctor  ordered  him  a 
glas.H  of  wine.  He  at  first  refuseci  it,  say- 
ing. *  I  cannot  take  it ;  it  is  forbidden  in 
the  Koran.'  But  after  a  few  minutes  he 
begged  the  doctor  to  give  it  him,  saying, 
as  he  raised  liimseif  in  his  bed,  *  Give  me 
the  wine  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same 
volume,  that  all  you  unbelievers  will  be 
excluded  from  Para^iise;  tmd  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years  teaches  me  to  prefer 
your  society  in  the  other  world  to  any 
place  into  which  I  can  be  advanced  with 
my  own  countrymen.' " 

That  the  modern  Englishman  in- 
spires respect  and  conrtcUMice  in 
Persia  is  clear  from  Dr.  Wills's 
]>leasing  ])ictnre  of  the  **Telegrap- 
jees.'*  These  men  are  generally 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  as  soon  as 
one  has  ])icked  np  a  smattering 
of  cQlloqnial  Persian  he  is  sent 
off  to  an  ont-station  to  look  after 
the  telegraph  line  which  connects 
England  and  India..  He  is  ])robably 
the  only  Enropean  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

*'  Gradually  the  solitary  makes  friends — 
real  friends,  not  mere  acquaintances: 
strange  to  say.  these  friends  are  often 
from  the  priesthood,  the  most  fanatical 
among  the  Moslems.  And  these  Oriental 
friends  always  confess  that  what  origin- 
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ally  aitracted  them  to  their  new  ally  is 
the  strange  fact  that  an  EngliBhman 
doesn*t  lie.  .  .  Little  by  little  the  influ- 
ence of  '  the  man  who  tells  the  truth '  be- 
gins to  spread  :  disputes  are  referred  to 
him;  for  is  he  not  the  only  judge  in  the 
place  who  does  not  hunger  for  a  bribe?  .  .  . 
8oon  the  English  solitary  finds  himself  a 
man  of  importance.  He  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  house  of  the  local  governor, 
who  may  even  return  his  calls.  On  his 
visiting-list  are  several  khans,  perhaps 
even  a  pnnce  or  two.  .  .  .  He  nas  be- 
come one  of  the  local  magnates— a  sort 
of  greybeard,  as  the  Persians  say.  Should 
he  feel  inclined  to  sell  a  bill,  the  local 
bankers  would  honor  it  to  a  ver^  heavy 
amount.  Tl)is  fact  is  known  to  the  Ena- 
lishman,  and  -appreciated  by  him  as  the 
really  strongest  proof  of  the  value  of  his 
repu  tuition." 

But  tlio  Shuh's  jealonsy  of  Eng- 
lish interference,  or  more  probably 
his  fear  of  excitin;^^  Biissinn  jeal- 
ousvy  li!!^  led  him  to  restrict  the 
telegrsiph  stafi'to  tiie  minimum  re- 
quired for  working:  the  line. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  our 
policy  towards  Persia?  At  present 
it  can  only  be  one  of  ])assive  but 
vigilant  observation.  We  ought 
not  to  intervene  until  we  see  sub- 
stantial iind  urgent  reason  fordoing 
so  in  defence  of  our  legitiimite  in- 
terests, which  are  conlined  to 
Southern  Persia.  There  is  no  need  to 
revive  the  barren  and  costly  policy, 
whicii  we  tried  during  the  Napole- 
onic wjirs,  of  sending  expensive 
missions  and  paying  subsidies  to 
the  Shah.  Persia  took  nil  we  gave, 
asked  for  more,  and  did  very  little 
for  us  in  return.  She  wonld'do 
still  less  now,  Russia  being  so  much 
nearer  and  so  much  more  powerful 
in  Central  Asia.  Al)ove  all,  we 
must  keep  clear  of  all  ensragements 
to  assist  Persia  against  Rnssia.  It 
was  to  the  breach  of  a  foolish  en- 
gagement of  tuts   kind,  made  in 


1814,  and  broken  when  the  strain 
came  twelve  years  later,  that  the 
loss  of  our  former  influence  in  Per- 
sia is  due,  more  than  to  anything 
6lse.  On  that  occasion  we  dis- 
tinctly broke  our  solemn  pledges  to 
Persia,  and  deseited  her  in  the 
hour  of  need,  when  sore  i)ressed  by 
Rnssia.  We  must  keep  a  free  iiantl 
an<l  a  sharp  look-out.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that,  **  though  Persia  may 
no  longer  be  frightened  (hy  us), 
she  may  always  be  bought."  Speak- 
ingoftlie  Persians  and  the  Afghans, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Jh-sian  Pot- 
traitSy  reminds  us  thsit  "  Iwith 
nations  have  a  wonderful  love 
of  money;  and  in  futnre  troubles 
with  Russia  in  that  quarter  our 
statesmen  must  not  forget  that 
money,  judiciously  di8tril)uted,  at 
the  pro])er  time  and  in  the  proi^er 
way,  will  bring  forth  fruit,  like  the 
])roverbi5d  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Skobelefi  knew  this  well  enough, 
and  often  i)redicted  that  in  the  enrt 
throughout  Afghanistan  the  rnpee 
of  thi?  British  would  ]» rove  stronger 
and  go  further  than  the  ronble  of 
the  Russian." —  Wcstfjiinster  Review. 


CURRENT  T1I01:GHT. 

Mr.  Froude  and  Carlylb.— The  Acads- 
f7/y,  bpeakingof  ('arlylci^s  Rtmini^CrnceM,  as 
edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  sjiys  : 

•'There  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
Mr.  Froude  sent  the  Reminiscences  to  press 
wiih  inexcusable  haste,  that  he  revised  his 
proof  with  inexcusable  carelessne^8  ;  and 
that  his  treatment  of  Carlyle's  ca]>itiilB, 
italics,  and  other  peculiar  mcxieH  of  ex- 
pression, taken  in  connection  with  Ids  own 
ntida  verilas  or  '  warts  and  ale  ^  theory  of 
portral'ure,  was  altogether  inexcusable. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  >^ut  one  view  of  Mr. 
Froude^  memorial  to  Carlyle.  He  led  his 
readers,  to  believe  that  it  was  as  solid  a 

giece  of  masonry  as  anything  ever  erected 
y  James  Carlyle." 
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THE    CANAIMAIS^    CONSTITU- 
TION. 

TiTB  idea  that  Canada  affords  a 
parallel  to  Ireland,  and  a  prece- 
dent for  dealing:  with  the  Irish 
question,  ows  its  tenacity  of  life 
partlj"  to  a  confusion.  People  do 
not  know  exactly  wlietlier  by  Cana- 
dian Home  iiule  they  mean  the  re- 
lation of  the  provinces  to  the  Do- 
minion, or  the  relatitui  of  the  Do- 
minican to  the  imperial  country; 
when  they  are  shown  th^it  one  is  ir- 
relevant, they  think  that  they  must 
mean  the  other,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  between  the  two  there  must 
be  something  that  is  relevant  and 
instructive.  Once  more  let  ns  try 
whether  when  the  brains  are  ont 
tlie  fallacy  will  die. 

In  its  internal  structure  the  Do 
minion  is  a  Federation,  and  the  re- 
lation of  each  province  to  the  Do. 
minion  is  that  of  an  American  State 
Ui  the  Federal  Government.  Ire- 
lan<l  can  be  placed  on  tlie  same 
footing  as  i\  Province  or  State  in  a 
federation  only  by  dissolving  the 
lejifislative  union  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  changing  its 
Constitution  from  that  of  a  nation 
into  tinit  of  a  fedenition.  The  two 
isbinds  must  be  cut  up  into  dtntes, 
sufficient  in  number,  and  equally 
balanceil  enough  among  them- 
selves, to  form  fitting  materials  for 
the  Federal  Union;  and  this  could 
not  be  effected  merely'  by  severing 
tlie  three  kingdoms  from  each  other 
and  the  Priucipality,  for  the  resnit 
of  such  an  armngement  would  be 
a  i>erpetna1  cabal  of  the  three  small 
States  against  England,  Parlia- 
ment  must  not  only  contract  the 
limits  of  its  action,  but  resign  its 
sovereign  power,  and  submit  to  the 


written  restrictions  of  a  Federal 
Constitution.  It  must  also  submit) 
as  must  each  Statue  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  tri- 
bunal in  the  nature  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  by  which  the  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  enforced  upon  the 
Federal  as  well  as  upon  the  Stsite 
G^)vernments.  These  are  indispen- 
sable elements  of  the  feder&l  bond. 
To  fnime  the  Federal  Constitution 
a  constituent  convention  must  be 
assembled.  The  United  Kingdom 
will  have,  in  siiort,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  smelting-pot,  and  this  at  a 
moment  little  propitious,  whether 
we  reganl  the  internal  or  the  exter- 
nal situsition,  for  the  work  of  fun- 
<lamental  re-construction.  The  at- 
tera|>t  to  frame  a  scheme  for  plac- 
ing Ireland  alone  on  the  footing  of 
a  Caiuidiaii  Pr4>viuce  or  an  Ameri- 
can State,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  left  other- 
wise unchanged,  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  totally  abor- 
tive. It  was  the  offsi>ring  of  the 
same  hasty  iugenuity  as  certain 
.  contemporary  speculations  about 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  Greek  my* 
tholog3^  If  any  one  demurs  to 
this  statement,  let  him  refer  to  the 
speech  in  which  the  scheme  was 
intix>d^iced,  and  see  how  much  evi- 
dence of  careful  examination  of  the 
problem,  or  of  anything  but  philan- 
thropic impulse  and  sudden  de- 
sire to  coalesce  with  the  Parneil- 
ites,  that  speech  presents.  Scarcely 
had  the  plan  been  propounded  ' 
when  it  wsis  sup})lemented  by  the 
proposal,  totally  subversive  of  its 
main  object  and  principles,  that 
there  should  be  a  partial  reversion  - 
from  the  federal  to  the  national 
system,  and  that  the  member^  of 
the  Stivte  Legislature  of  Ii'olau 
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sliouhl  on  certain  occasions  sit  and 
vote  in  the  Central  Le^islatare,  t^ 
the  total  confusion  of  the  regular 
l)arties  and  of  the  general  policy  of 
that  IxmIv. 

Extern:iily,  the  relation  of  Canada 
to  En<^Iand  is  not,  as  is  alwsiys  as- 
Bumed,  stationary— so  that  it  could 
be  reproduced  as  a  ])ennanent  in- 
stitution— but  shifting.  It  is  that 
of  adejjendency  which  is  in  prog- 
ress towaills  independence,  and 
Las  now  almost  reached  the  goal. 
In  1839  the  introduction  of  respon- 
sible government  reduced  the  roy- 
n\  governor  to  the  position  of  a 
constitutional  king.  Suineme  pow- 
er, both  legislative  and  executive, 
psussed  detinitely  out  of  his  hands 
and  those  of  his  chosen  advisers 
into  the  hands  of  the  elective  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cana<lian  peo- 
ple; the  Executive  having  been 
thenceforth,  in  Canada  as  in  Eng- 
land, virtually  elected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Since  that 
time  the  wliolecourseof  events  has 
tended  the  same  way.  The  military 
occupation  of  Canada  by  the  moth-, 
er  country,  has  ceased,  or  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  reduced  garri- 
son of  Halifax.  If  a  commander  of 
the  Canadian  militia  still  comes  out 
from  England,  he  has  little  power, 
and  the  present  holder  of  the  of^e 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  last. 
Canada  has  been  not  only  ]>racti- 
cally,  but  formally,  taken  out  of 
the  ciunniercial  unity  of  the  empire 
"  by  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister, 
who  declares  that  in  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters he  is  for  Home  Rule  to  the  hilt. 
She  is  now  assuming  the  power  of 
making  her  own  commercial  trea* 
ties,  under  the  formal  control  of  the 
Foje^ign  Otfice.  The  Governor* 
has  been  strii)ped  of  whut- 
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ever  little  authority  he  retained 
after  the  rebellion  of  1837:  he  has 
been  compelled  to  dismiss  one  of 
his  lieutenant-governors,  manifest- 
ly against  his  own  sense  of  right; 
and  he  has  finally  resigned  his 
control  over  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing Parliament,  which  is  now  open- 
ly used  by  the  i>arty  leader  in 
]»ower — like  *'  gerrynnmdering  *' 
bills  and  tampering  with  the  f mu- 
ch ise— for  the  imrposes  of  the  juir- 
ty  game.  A  Canadian  Supi-eme 
Court  has  been  created,  avowedly 
with  the  view  af  diminishing  the 
resort  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council.  A  High 
Commissioner-  that  is,  in  effect,  an 
ambassadoLr-has  been  sent  to 
England,  and  there  is  talk  of  send- 
ing another  to  Washington 

If  the  bond  thus  reduced  to  a 
thread  is  not  sna])ped,  and  is  even 
cherished,  it  is  because  Canada  en* 
joys,  or  believes  that  she  enjoj'Sy 
free  of  cost,  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ish armaments,  and  because  the 
feeling  of  British  Canadians  to- 
wardsthe  mother  country  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  of  the  Irish. 
Every  one  feels  that  the  thread 
may  be  snapi>ed  at  any  moment  by 
an  untoward  event,  such  as  the 
failure  of  England  to  afford  efficient 
protection  to  Canadian  commerce  in 
case  of  a  maritime  war;  and  those 
to  whom  a  violent  ruptui*e  with  the 
mother  conntry  presents  itself  as 
the  greatest  of  evils. live  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  some  ocenr* 
rence  of  this  kind.  It  is,  i>erhaps» 
the  feeling  that  we  wt^  approach- 
ing the  brink  of  political  severance 
that  gives  birth  to  a  recoil  in  the 
form  of  Imperial  Federation,  as  to 
which  it  must  be  said  that  we  have 
now  had  libations  of  wine  and  sen* 
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timent  enoti^hy  and  that  if  the  Im- 
X>ei'iiil  Feflenitioiiists  mean  b'nsi- 
uessy  and  really  contiernphUe  a  great 
X>olitical  change  in  a  backward  di- 
rection, tlioy  onght  to  lose  no  more 
time  in  telling  U8  their  mind.  Gainw 
da  di)e8  ni)t  contribute,  nor  could 
she  be  induced  to  contribute,  any- 
thing U>  imperial  armaments;  she 
does  not  pay,  nor  couLtl  she  be  iiv 
duccd  to  pay,  tribute  to  the  im- 
perial country  of  any  kind.  On  the 
other  iHind,  separation  from  her.  as 
she  is  three  ihousand  miles  off, 
woulil  in  no  way  effect  the  power 
or  safety  of  Great  Britain;  whereas 
separation  from  Ireland  would  be 
the  abandonment  of  part  of  the 
citsKlfl,  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  France  or  some  other  enemy 
would  march  in.  She  affords,  then, 
no  model  in  any  respect  for  a 
sclieme  of  Irish  Home  Bale;  and  to 
copy  the  present  phase  of  lier 
progress  .towards  independent  na- 
tionalitv,  or  her  ulterior  destiny — 
whatever  it  may  be— in  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  settled  and  permanent 
arrangement,  would  be  the  grossest 
of  blundei's:  it  would  be  anchoring 
— like  the  deluded  seamen  in  Mil- 
ton—to a  whale. 

Canada,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded, apart  from  the  prevailing 
illusion,  as  an  experiment  in  feder- 
ation and  as  an  experiment  in 
popular  government  There  has 
just  now  arisen  in  England  almost 
a  mania  for  federalism,  and,  cu- 
riously enough,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  molel  to  which  the  eyes 
of  all  Federationists  are  turned  is 
itself  in  an  ambiguous  condition. 
Kothiug  is  more  certain  than  that, 
partly  owing  to  the  patriotic  love 
of  union  aroused  by  the  war, 
partly  and  principally  owing  to  the 


growth  of  unifying  influences,  such 
as  railroails,  commercial  connec- 
tions, party  organizations,  and  aS' 
sociations  of  all  kinds,  c(mibincd 
with  the  rapid  transmission  of  in* 
telligence,  the  American  Republic 
has  been  practically  growing  less 
federal  and  more  national,  though 
its  federal  structure  remains  con- 
stitutionally unchanged.  Congress 
is  now  in  thje  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  the  National  Legislature,  and, 
without  usurpation  or  designed 
encroachment,  is  practically  en- 
larging its  functions  on  all  subjects 
on  which  the  nation  feels  the  need 
of  collective  action.  Thus  the  law 
of  aggregation  into  great  communi- 
ties, which  pi*evails  elsewhere,  as- 
serts itself  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent also,  and  British  Separatists 
are  rowing  their  boat  against  the 
tide  of  the  age. 

The  Canadian  experiment  in 
federation  was  made  under  influen- 
ces partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar, 
to  those  which  moulded  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The 
Americiin  Colonies,  like  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
wei^  compressed  into  union  by  ex- 
ternal pertl.  In  the  case  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America 
the  S2ime  inflnence  operated,  but  in 
a  far  less  degree;  the  external 
peril  in  this  case  being  the  strained 
relations  with  the  United  States 
which  ensued  upon  the  Trent  af- 
fair and  were  jiggravated  by  the 
dispute  about  the  Alabama;  though 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
Americans,  when  they  try  to  reopen 
the  nearly  healed  wound  of  the 
^to6aina  controversy,  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
enlistment  of  Canadians  in  the 
Federal    army   went  on    upon    a 
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large  scale  tliroiighoiit  tlie  war. 
But  the  more  powerful  iuflu- 
euce  was  that  of  the  deadlock  into 
which  a  factiou  fiyflit,  with  forces 
3qualiy  balanced,  hiid  brought 
the  politics  of  the  two  united  but 
11  n assimilated  Gauadas,  and  from 
whici)  the  leaders  on  each  side 
sought  to  escape  by  merging  the 
politics  of  tiie  tw(>  Canadas  in 
those  of  a  more  extensive  con- 
federation. There  had  been  in  this 
case,  iiappily,  no  ru]>ture  with  the 
British  monarchy,  and  the  framers 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution  had 
been  trained  un<ler  monarchical 
forms  in  the  practice  of  Cabinet 
Government.  They  had  at  the  same 
time  before  them  the  exami)le  and 
ex]jerience  of  the  United  States, 
thougli  the  experience  was  by 
tliem  misread.  ^Another  very  pe- 
culiar factor  in  tiieir  problem  was 
Quebec,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  new  France,  developed, 
strangely  enough,  under  British 
tutelage  as  it  never  would  have, 
been  develo))ed  under  that  of 
tbe  French  Government.  Quebec, 
clinging  to  its  imtionality  and  its 
FrencJi  hiw,  o]))>osed  a  resistance 
apparently  insuperable  to  the  leg- 
islative union,  which  some  of  our 
political  architects  would  proba- 
bly have  preferred,  and  for  a  fu- 
tureap])roach  to  which  they  seem 
even  to  have  laid  the  ground  as  far 
as  they  could  in  the  Feileral  Con- 
stitution  by  giving  whatever  ad- 
vantage they  could  to  the  centraliz- 
ing tendency. 

The  outcome  I  have  elsewhere 
described  as  a  Federal  Bepnblic 
with  a  false  front  of  monarchy. 
The  false  front  of  monarchy  which 
first  meets  the  eye  consists  in  a 
Governor-GeneraL  sent   out  from 


England. by  the  head  of  the  partjr 
in  power  there,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
Govenior  of  each  province,  a])])oint- 
Bd  nominally  by  the  Governor- 
General,  really  by  the  head  of  the 
party  in  power  in  Canada.  Mo- 
narchical forms  are  also  retained  in 
parliamentary  procedure  and  else- 
where, to  an  extent  which  is  touch- 
ing. The  social  forms  of  monarchy 
were  considerably  enhanced,  ami 
the  viceregal  style  was  introduced 
in  place  of  that  of  the  plain  Govern- 
or by  Lord  Dutterin,  whose  tastes 
laj'  that  way.  Bat  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Court  etiquette  in  con- 
nection  with  the  visit  of  the  myal 
consort  of  Lord  Lome  came  to 
nothing,  and  served  only  to  show 
that  monarchy  is  an  exotic  incapa- 
ble of  transportation  to  the  soil  uf 
the  New  World. 

It  may  ])erliaps  be  said  that  the 
false  front  of  monarchy  is  nsefnl 
in  keeping  up  the  ideas  -of  conti- 
nuity and  stability,  and  in  making 
authority  the  object  of  po]>ular 
respect  though  the  reverence  of 
the  Americ«ins  for  their  Constitu- 
tion is  at  least  as  ]>rofound,  and 
forms  as  potent  a  factor  of  imlitical 
character,  as  the  reverence  of  the 
Canadians  for  their  Crown.  At  the 
moment  there  is  a  rally,  in  which 
even  the  most  democratic  may 
without  inconsistency  join,  round 
the  Queens  name,  as  the  familiar 
symbol  of  imperial  unity  against 
dismemberment.  But  in  general, 
and  in  practical  respects,  the  fic- 
tion seems  to  me  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious.  It  veils  the  dangers 
of  democracy,  and  makes  ]>eople 
fancy  that  they  have  safeguards 
when  they  have  none.  It  makes 
them  also  acquiesce  in  the  exercise 
by  a  party  leader  of  powers  which 
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tbey  woiiUl  not  dream  of  allowing; 
liiin  to  exevdse  in  his  own  nnme. 
Nobo<ly  wonhl  Iiiive  acquiesced  in 
i\  barefiiced  proposal  that  the  lead- 
er of  a  dominant  i)art3'  should  have 
tlie  uncontrolled  appointment  of 
the  members  of  one  branch  of  tlie 
Legislature;  but  Canada  acquiesces 
in  this  when  the  party  leader  is 
styled  the  Crown. 

We  hax^e  just  had  a  remarkable 
i-nstance  of  the  mischief  which  may 
l>e  done  by  the  illusion  iii  the  case 
of  the  prerog:ative  of  dissolution. 
Nobody  wonbl  tolerate  an  enact- 
ment that  Parliament  siiould  sit 
during  the  ])leasure  of  the  party 
leader  in  power.  But  this  is  the 
state,  of  things  into  which  we  have 
really  slid,  hoodwinked  by  the 
constitutional  fiction  which  repre- 
sents Parliament  as  being  calle<l 
and  dissolved  by  the  Crown.  Some 
control  was  retained  by  the  Govern- 
or-General over  the  use  of  the 
]M>wor  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  who  on  ou.e  occasion 
iin)St  juoperly  refused  his  Minis- 
ters a  dissolution.  But  the  i)re- 
rogalive  has  now  been  completely 
and  openly  usurped  by  the  party 
leader.  The  other  day  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  and  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  had  each  of  them  more 
than  a  year  of  legal  existence  still 
to  rnn/  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  belonged  to  one  party, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  to 
the  other,  and  they  manoeuvred 
against  each  other  with  the  ])re- 
rogatlve  of  dissolution  just  as  they 
would  with  any  engine  of  pafty 
straregy.  The  Ontario  Premier 
finally  dissolved  first,  and  was 
thereby  supposed  to  have  gained 
Hie  weather-gsiuge  of  his  enemy. 
In  each  case  it  wat$  pretended  that 


a  recent  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  commonly  called  a  '*  gerry- 
mander," ftnd  ail  Act  altering  the 
franchise  for  a  party  ])nr]>ose,  had 
given  constitutional  occasion  for  an 
appeal  to  the  people;  but  the  utt^r 
hollowness  of  tlie  pretence  was 
equally  visible  on  both  sides.  On 
neither  side  had  any  intention  of 
dissolving  been  announced,  and  the 
Ontario  Premier  had  not  even  pre- 
])ared  the  new  registers.  The 
question  on  both  sides  iilike  mani- 
festly was  simply  whether  an  im- 
mediate dissolution _would  be  a 
good  move  in  the  game.  Under 
the  Cabinet  system  Parliament 
must  be  dissolved  when  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  renders  an  a]) peal 
to  the  people  necessary;  but  disso* 
Intion  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
leailer  would  seriously  impair  the 
independence  of  the  Legislature. 
In  England  tradition  may  still  con- 
trol what  would  otherwise  Ive  a 
dangerous  i>ower;  in  a  colonj'  tra- 
dition  has  little  force.  The  bad 
eftect  of  constitutional  fiction  was 
perhaps  still  more  signally  exem- 
plifie<i  when  a  Prime  Minister,  ar- 
raigned in  Parliament  on  a  charge 
of  the  most  flagrant  corruption,  was 
allowed  to  "  advise  **  the  Gk>vernor- 
Oeneral  to  prorogue  Parliaiment, 
and  transfer  the  inquiry  to  a  Com- 
mission appointed  on  the  advice  of 
the  person  accused.  If  on  this  oc- 
casion the  Governor-General  was 
partly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  keep 
the  accused  Minister  in  office,  tliat 
did  not  mend  the  matter,  or  lessen 
the  force  of  the  moral. 

It  is  perhaps  as  the  "  fountain 
of  honor  "  that  monarchy  retains 
most  of  the  reality  of  power  in 
Oauaila.    And  it  is  the  growing  de- 
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8ire  of  many  sensible  people,  anid  '  l>e1oii^8  the  law  of  marriage,  and 


]ieopie  wild  are  far  from  lieing  rev- 
ohitioiiai-y,  that  tlie  fitiintaiu  of 
honor  would  cease  to  How.  Titles 
have  been  conferred  not  only  with- 
out diHcri  mi  nation,  but  so  as  to 
give  a  tUrect  blow  to  public  moral- 
ity in  this  country.  lUink  other 
than  oilifisil  is  totally  out  of  place 
in  our  society;  the  quest  of  it 
bree<ls  niucli  sycophancy,  and  it 
does,  S4>  tar  as  I  can  see,  no  good 
w.iiarever.  Some  of  onr  best  men, 
inehHiing  the  late  «Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  AU'xander  Mackenzie),  have 
<leclined  kuighthooil  on  these 
grounds.  Katiitnal  respect  for  au- 
thority is  what  we  need  to  cultivate, 
auil  irratio^ial  respect  for  artificial 
Rink  merely  stands  iu  the  way  of 
its  cultivation. 

Passing  from  the  false  front  to 
tlie  real  edifice,  we  find  that  the 
1-eileral  C<institutioD,  though  mani- 
festly modelleil  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  differs  from  the 
model  in  «ome  respects.  More 
power  is  given  to  the  Central  Legis- 
Liture  and  Government.  This  was 
done  in  the  belief  that  American 
Secession  had  lieen  occa8ione<l  by 
want  of  power  in  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, whereas  American  Seces- 
sion was  caused  by  slavery  alone, 
and  would  not  have  taken  phice 
had  it  l)een  certain  that  the 
Federal  legislature  would  never 
i^itei-fere  widi  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  South.  Tothe'Dominion 
Parliament  is  assigned  the  crim- 
inal law,  while  civil  law  is  left 
to  the  Local  Legislatures;  a  divi- 
sion not  prescribed  by  reason,  but 
by  the  nationalist  ,|eahinsy  of  the 
FreiKih  ])rovince,  which  would  not 
have  ]^arte<l  with  its  Code  CiviL 
To  the  Dominion  Parliament » idso 


Canada  has  no  Divorce  Court  exceiit 
the  Dominion  Senate.  In  the 
American  Union  criminal  its  well 
as  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, l>e1ong  to  the  Suites.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion 
appoints  the  whole  of  the  judiciary, 
provincial  as  well  as  federal, 
wheivas  the  judiciary  of  eacii 
Anieriran  iState  is  elected  bv  the 
St.ilv,4»r  appointed  by  its  elective 
govciuiir  ■  in  place  of  the  elective 
governors  of  States,  each  ])rovince 
of  the  Dominion  has  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  nominated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dominion,  who  al- 
ways takes  one  of  the  roeuil)ers  of 
his  own  party,  though  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  the  Lieu- 
tenant Gtivenior  is  supposed  to 
doff  party  and  don  the  constitu- 
tional king,  for  alleged  breach  of 
which  understanding  Letellier,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec, 
was;  upon  a  vote  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  dismissed  fmm  his 
office.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  the  direct  command  of  all  the 
military  force  of  the  Confederation. 
Jn  the  United  States  the  Federal 
GH)vernment  has  no  veto  on 
Stiite  legislation,  which  is  merely 
kept  within  constitutional  bounds 
by  tlie  action  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  in  Canada  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  has  a 
veto  on  all  provincial  legislation. 
Prudence  has  prevented  the  exer- 
cise of  th«  iK)wer  except  in  cases 
where  the  Provincial  I^gislatui-e 
waH  8npiK>se<l  to  have  exceeded  its 
authority;  but  it  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  liOgislature 
of  Manitoba,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  Cana> 
diaii  Pacific  Bailway^wliicb  is  xe- 
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g:iTi\e§.  as  national,  against  com- 
peting fines  chartered  by  the  Mani- 
toba fiegisiature,  and*  at  this  mo- 
ment  a  collision  between  the  Cen- 
tral Legislature  and  the  Provincial 
appears  to  be  impending.  Canada 
having  happily  a  permanent  Civil 
Service,  the  number  of  phices  in 
the  gift  of  her  Prime  Minister  is  far 
smaller  than  that  in  the  gift  of  the 
President  of  the  (Jnited  States. 
Still,  his  patronage,  including  the 
lientenant-governorships  an>i^  Mie 
judgeships,  is  large;  he  extends  ita 
little  by  the  device  of  superannua- 
tion; and  pa;*ty  in  Canada  <loes  n<»t 
lack  that  greit  security  for  par- 
tisan allegiance  and  motor  of  par- 
tisan government,  a  sutii^ient  quan- 
tity of  "  spoils." 

There  is  one  class  of  spoils,  in- 
deed, the  distribution  of  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  D  )minion  en- 
joys Uiiler  cover  of  a  constitutional 
tiction    far    transcending    in   kind 
anything   possessed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of   the    United    States.    He 
nominates  f  >r  life  the  members  of 
thrt  Upper  House  of  the   Legisla- 
ture, wheie;!^  in  the  United  States 
the    me:nbers  of   the  Senate    are 
elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  xV-hiijh  they  represent.  The  re- 
sult of  this  theoretically  Conservar 
tive  arrangement  in  Canada  is  prae- 
tie  illy  the  reverse  of  Conservative. 
A  nominee  S^Miate,  without  even  a 
biisis  of  landed  wealth,  such  as  is 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  any   guarantee     either    for    its 
reasonable  agreement  with  imblio 
opinion  or  for  its  inde])endence  of 
Glovernment  influence,  has  not,  nor 
does  it  deserve  to  have,  any  sort  of 
authority.      The    eonsequeno©     ie 
that,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
power  is  really  divided  between 


the  two  houses,  and  the  Senate, 
with  perfect  freedom,  controls  and 
reverses  the  acts  of  the  popuknr 
House,  in  Canada  |>ower  centres 
entirely  in  the  Commons.  The 
Senate  is  a  cipher;  it  initiates 
nothing;  it  adjourns  till  business 
comes  up  to  it  from  the  Commons, 
and  only  shows  that  it  is  alive 
about *once  in  each  session  bv  the 
rejection  of  some  secondary'  Bill. 
The  salaries  which  the  country 
l)aysto  senators  are  simply  waisted, 
and  the  community  is  led  to  repose 
in  the  belief  that  it  has  a  Conserv- 
ative safeguard  where  it  has  none. 
It  is  true  that  the  institntion  can 
scarcely  be  »ivu\  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial.  The  patronageh  as  been  for  the 
most  part  in  illiberal  liands,  and 
has  been  systematically  used  for 
the  objects  of  party  or  for  narrower 
objects  still.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  British  statesmen 
who  took  ]>art  in  the  work  at 
least,  probably  htwl  a  vision  of  an 
assembly  representing  tlio  great 
interests  an<l  professions,  and  emi- 
nence of  all  kinds,  such  as  might 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
nation.  The3%  at  all  events,  diil 
not  mean  that  places  in  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  used  as  part  of 
the  bribery  fund  of  fa<'.tion  and  i\% 
inducements  to  spend  money  in 
eievtions.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  where  the  basis 
of  government  is  po]>nlar  election, 
veal  power  can  be  confeiTed  on  any 
bodv  which  has  not  an  elective 
title\ 

The  roost  important,  however,  of 
the  practical  differences  between 
the  Canadian  and  the  American 
system  is  the  retention  by  Canada 
of  party  government  on  the  British 
model,  with  a  Prime  Minister  and 
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Cabinet  electml  or  designated  by 
the  majority  iu  the  Honse  of  Oom- 
mons,  having^  seats  in  ParliMment, 
and  reK])ou8iblefor  tlie  wliole  poll- 
cy  of  tli*^  country,  iejfislative  hr 
well  as  iidministrative.  This  is 
pjirty  gf  /ei-nmeut  in  perfectiiMi :  it 
insikrs  legislation  a  perpetual 
strug^''  ^  between  the  parties  for 
l>owe'  on  tiie  floor  of  tlie  U^nse  of 
.Con>  nous,  renders  Parliament  the 
grnnd  national  cock-pit,  and  in- 
vests tli*^  reports  of  tlie  debntes 
vritii  tbo  highest  interest.  It  is 
regarded  with  envy  by  American 
l>eiievers  in  party  government,  who 
contrast  it  with  their  comparatively 
languid  system  of  a  Presidency 
outside  the  Legislature,  and  inde- 
pen<lent  of  its  struggles— a  Oon- 
gresH  working  by  committees, 
compiuatively  few  public  debntes, 
and  a  Congressional  Globe  which 
nobody  resids.  If  there  is  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
is  the  Speaker,  who  is  elected  by 
a  party  vote,  and  who  names  the 
chairmen  of  committees,  but  he 
cannot  tiike  parfe  in  debnte.  The 
PrcMJtlent,  who,  if  any  one,  corre- 
6]H)n(ls  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is  an 
executive  officer  with  no  legislative 
power  or  function  except  his  veto, 
and  at  this  moment  he  is  a  uon- 
pjirty  or  oidy  half  a  party  man. 
This  is  the  more  notable,  as  the 
Americiui  Constitution  mny  now  be 
Siiid  legally  to  recognize  i>arty  as 
the  basis  of  government;  the  Civil 
Service  Act,  f4)r  example,  providing 
tliiit  not  more  than  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  meml>er8  of  the 
same  party  When  the  American 
Constitution  was  founded  the  sys- 
tem of  a  government  by  a  party 
Cabinet  was  hardly  established — 
at  all  events,  was  not  fully  reeog* 


nised — in  England:  George  IIL 
was  still  trying  to  play  the  patriot 
king,  and  to  set  his  Government 
fren  from  the  control  of  faction. 

The  pecniiarities,  and — from  the 
piirty  Government  point  of  view — 
the  intirmities,  of  the  American 
system  aie  strikingly  set  forth  iu 
Mr.  Wilson's  dmgressiontil  Govern* 
went,  Mr.  Wilson,  hi)wever,  tnkes 
party  as  the  law  of  Niiture,  without 
examining  its  morality  or  its  rea* 
somiUleness,  without  examining 
its  genesis  historically,  without 
consi<lering  on  what  it  is  per- 
manently to  rest,  and  without 
noticing  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
ev*5rywhere  in  a  state  of  advanced 
and  apparently  lio])eles8  disinte- 
gration, the  parties  being  broken 
up  into  sections,  each  of  which  is 
too  small  to  snstain  a  Government. 
He  also  treats  the  **  nntion  "  as  a 
mere  aggregate  of  atoms,  most  of 
them  without  any  political  knowl- 
edge or  power  of  judgment,  rather 
than  as  a  collective  intelligence 
holding  to  the  public  men  some- 
thing like  the  relation  of  a  creator 
to  his  creatures,  and  exercising  a 
watchful  control  over  their  condnet 
and  its' results. 

The  Canadian  Confederation  is 
fortnnate  in  having,  almost  acci- 
dentally, through  its  connection 
with  the  mother  country,  a  per- 
fectly independent  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  suits  between  the 
Federal  Government  an<l  the  pro- 
vincesi  or  between  one  province 
and  another,  in  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  to  the  decisions  of  which 
entire  deference  has  been  paid. 
Tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  tliougb  most  respectable,  is 
not  entirely  independent ;  it  is 
packed  on  great  party  questiotia, 
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sucli  as  the  slavery  question  ami 
the  question  of  legal   ten<ler.    lu 
my     hearing,    President     Lincoln 
avowed  8onn<lness  on  the  question 
of  that  day  as  his  motive  for  an  tip- 
poiiitinent.      No    unpacked    Court 
could   possibly   have  decided  that 
the  Legal  Tender  Act   was   not  a 
breach  of  th«  article  of  the  Con- 
ttitution  forbidding  any  legislation 
which   would  impair    the   fjiith  of 
contracts.     A  supremi3  tribunal  for 
the  decision  of  disputes    between 
the  Feder  i!  Government  and  States. 
or  b...twjca  States,  is  a  vitiil  neces- 
Hity  ot  te  leration,  but  one  which  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  supply.     Among 
the  crudities  of  the  Irish  GoveriH 
inent  Bdl  none  was  more  crude  than 
the  attempt  to  make  the    British 
A'nyy   Council  a  federal  court  of 
arbitr.ition  between  Great    Britain 
and  Ireland. 

On  the  other  haniV  Canada  as  a 
dependency  has  no  power  of  amende 
iiig  her  Constitution.    The  sever, 
eigu  power  is  not  in  the  Oauiwliau 
people:  It  is  in  a  Parliament  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlaiitio.  and  it 
m4ght  as  well  be  in  another  planet. 
Tiie  Constitution,  by  what  I  Ciiuuofc 
help  thinking  a  great    oversiffht. 
was    never  formally  8ubmitte<l  td 
the  peoide,  and  Nova  Scotia  was 
dragged  into  confedemtion,  as  she 
avers,  without  amy  opportunity  of 
even     intormally    expressing    her 
opinion.    The  ignominious  failure 
of  the  nominee  Senate  is  not  the 
only  flaw  which  the  experiftnce  of 
twenty  years   has    revealed.     But 
there  is  no  power  liere  of  calling  a 
Coiivention  or  setting  revision  on 
feat.    The   Constitution  ought    to 
be  revised  and  then  submitted  to 
thft  peole.    In  this  way  alone  can 
)t  obtain  the  hold  on  popular  ven- 


oration  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

loo   much    power  at    the    snme 
time  IS  given  to  tlieOanadiiiii  Legis- 
latures,  especially  to  those  of  tiie 
provinces.  It  is  jilmost  iij^palling  to 
think    whai  changes,  not  political 
or  legal  oidy,    but    social  uud  eco- 
noraic}il,.m^iy  be  made  by  the  single 
vote  of  a   Pn)viiieijil   Legislature, 
com|)ose<l   of    men    txt  perluips    to 
uo   more    local  business,   such    as 
comes  before  a  country  ciiuncil,  but 
hardly  ht  for  the  higher  legislation, 
esi>ecially  since    the  choice  of  men 
for    the    local     Legislatures     luis 
been   limited   by   tUe    Act   which 
prevents  members  of  tlio  Dominion 
llouse  from  sitting  in  a  local  Housq 
also     TUelaws  of  propevtv,  orlhe 
politiciU  and  legal  i^eUuiook  of  the 
sexes,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of 
political  iM>wer,  may  be  changed  in 
H  mgUt,  and  the    Rtructure  of  so- 
ciety miy  thus  be   f u ndjime n tally 
altereil    at    a    single    sitting,  and 
upon  nnalmost^momentary  impulse, 
or  under  some  purely  sectional  i«l 
nueiice,  by  a  narrow  mujority  in  a 
House,   the  most  mature   mid  mi. 
biassed  judgment  of  which    niM>u 
snch  questions  would  be  us  far  as 
possible    from     being    conclusive.' 
i^or  IS  there  any  effective  appeal.  In 
the  United  States  thev  have  two 
great    safeguards     against    hasty 
legislation  -the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  the  submission  <»f  constitutional 
amendments  to   the  popular  vote. 
It  an  American    State  Legislature 
m  a  fit   of    political  intoxication 
abolishes  the  civil  status  of  miir- 
nage,   the  Governor  can  at    least 
suspend  the  Bill  till  the  legisktors 
have  come  to  their  sober  senses:  but 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  Cana- 
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dism  province  is  a  pnp]>et,  and  his 
constitutional  veto  is  a  nnllity; 
while  the  veto  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment ai)on  provincial  leg^islation 
is  exorcised,  as  has  been  already 
said,  only  when  the  Act  is  sui)posed 
to  be  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  local  Legfislatnre.  The  submis- 
sion of  constitutional  amendments 
to  the  people  is  a  most  important 
safeguard.  The  people,  at  all 
events,  cannot  be  labbied,  whee- 
dle«l,  or  bulldozed;  it  is  not  in  fear 
of  losing  its  election  if  it  throws 
out  something  wiiicb  is  sni)i)orted 
by  the  Irish,  the  Prohibitionist, 
tlie  Catholic,  or  the  Methodist  vote. 
The  reform  is  one  which,  if  Cana- 
dian confederation  lasts,  ought 
to  be  introduced  without  delay. 
Every  province  in  Canada  is  at 
]>resent  in  constant  dauiirer  of 
the  most  precipitate  and  disas 
trous  legislation.  One  provin-' 
cial  Legislature  broke  a  will  at, 
the  instai^ce  of  parties  interested 
in  the  succession  who  had  brouglit 
influence  to  bear  upon  members, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  i)re(!e- 
dent  fraught  wilh  evil  was  averted 
only  by  the  action  of  the  courts  of 
law,  which  managed  to  set  the  Act 
aside  on  the  ground,  if  I  recollect 
right,  of  ambiguity. 

ii'  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
desired  that  the  ])olitical  action  of 
the  provinces  should  be  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment their  wish  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly fulfilled.  The  Dominion 
l)arties  have  engulfed  the  provin- 
cial Legislatures;  and  the  same 
tide  of  party  feeling  which  swells 
at  Ottawa,  i)enetrates  ev<?ry  creek 
and  inlet  of  ])rovincial  life.  The 
provincial  party  is  an  engine  an- 
cillary  to  that   of  the  Dominion. 


The  Conservative  leader  in  Ontario 
the  other  day  lost  the  battle  at  a 
general  election,  ]>artly  titrongh 
the  deference  which  he  was  com- 
])elled  to  pay  in  framing  his  plat- 
form to  the  exigencies  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Ottawa,  who 
could  not  afford  \o  oftcnd  the  Catho- 
lics of  Quebec.  In  Quebec  tli^ 
imbroglio  wliich  ended  in  the  dis- 
missal of  Lieutenant-Governor  Le- 
tellier  was  probably  caused  by  the 
anxiety  of  his  party  to  get  hold  of 
the  provincial  ))atronage,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  Dominion  election.  Lo- 
cal influences  do,  to  Home  extent, 
contend  with  and  neutr^lixe  those 
of  the  federal  party  in  the  provin- 
cial elections.  In  the  Dominion  elec- 
tions Ontario  is  carried  by  the 
Tories;  iji  provincial  electicms  it  is 
carried  by  the  Grits;  and  there  16 
a  similar  variation  of  results  in 
IN^ovu  bcotia.  This,  however,  is 
l)artly  due  to  the  influence  of  pa 
tronage  and  other  engines,  such  as 
l)romises  of  Dominion  expenditure 
on  local  works,  brouglit  to  bear  on 
Dominion  elections  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  power  at  Ottawa. 
The  last  Dominion  election  in  Novai 
Scotia  is  said  to  have  been,  a  iiotaip 
ble  instan<5<^ 

The  hopti,  cherislted.Mo  doubt  by 
British  staiesn»cn,  that  colouial  self 
defence  wouI<l,be  proiuot^d  by  con- 
federation, has  proved  totidly  base- 
less Canaduin  politichins,  speak- 
ing after  dinner  in  England,  are  in 
the  habit  of  regiiling  British  «ai^ 
with  stories  of  an  army  of  four  hnn- 
dred  thousand  men.,  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  s]>ring  to 
arms.  But  the  last  report  of  the 
generalin  comnuind  states  that  the 
number  of  the  Canadian  militia  is 
37,000 -supposing    there    are    no 
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double  entries — Jind  recommends 
tliat  tlie  number  should  be  reduced, 
in  order  that,  without  increase  of 
expenditure,  there  maybe  a  longer 
term  of  drill.  At  present  halt*  the 
force  is  called  out  in  each  year  for 
u  fortnight.  The  navy  consists  of 
a  single  gunboat.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that,  however  excellent  the 
Canadian  material  for  themakingof 
soldiers  an<l  sailors  may  be,  an 
army  and  navy  cannot,  under  the 
iConditions  of  modern  war,  be  im- 
l>ro vised  when  war  has  been  de- 
clared. The  colony  would  still  be 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
imperial  country  ft>r  defence;  and 
the  maritime  war,  cutting  up  Ga- 
ua<liau  coniuierce,  would  lay  a  se- 
vere strain  upon  the  connection. 
Cauada,  while  she  wishes  to  assert 
her  full  rights  in  the  Fisheries 
question,  must  rely  on  British  force 
t«>  make  them  goo<l,  although  the 
people  of  Great  Bntain  feel  little  if 
any  interest  in  the  matter.  This  is 
an  equivocal  state  of  things,  and 
one  fraught  with  possibilities  of; 
misunderstanding. 

If,  however,  ominons  eracks  are 
begfuning — :a8  they  certainly  are 
— to  show  themselves  in  the  edifice 
of  Oanadiau  Confederation,  the 
fault  lies  perhaps  not  so  much  in 
the  architecture  as  in  the  site.  Let 
the  Colonial  OflSce  i>rovide  itself 
with  a  map  of  Canada  colored  sA 
as  to  show  the  limits  of  the  culti- 
vable and  habitable  territory.  The 
fact  will  then  become  more  apparent 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
that  the  Dominion  is  not  a  (*.ompact 
mass,  including  the  .^'orth  Pole, 
but  a  series  of  <letached  blocks  of 
territory  stretched  out  between  the 
oceans.  These  blocks  are  not  con- 
nected   by    any    natural    bond  of 


union,  geographical  or  commercial; 
neither  are  they  divided  by  any 
natural  line,  either  of  a  i)hysical  or 
of  an  economical  kind,  from  the 
territories  inhabited  by  the  rest  of 
the  English-speaking  races  on  the 
continent.  Commercial Iv  each  is 
attracted  to  the  portion  of  the 
United  States  immediately  to  the 
south  of  it,  as  is  seen  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
whi<jh  are  now  becoming  restive 
under  confederation,  because  they 
wish  to  unite  themselves  commer- 
cially to  New  Engbiiid,  free  trade 
with  which  and  participation  in  tiie 
coasting  trade  would  be  to  them 
the  breath  t>f  a  new  economical 
life.  Nor  are  the  provinces  united 
ethnologically:  New  France,  ever 
growing  more  French  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  Britisli  ele- 
ment, cuts  them  in  twain.  A  des- 
perate  effort  has  been  made,  at 
enormous  expense,  to  forge  an  arti- 
ficial bond  of  union  by  the  con- 
struction o*f  political  raihvaya- 
The  Intercolonial  liailway  hascos;t 
about  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
does  not  pay  its  running  expenses;; 
still  less  will  it  pav  them  when  the 
true  commercial  line  across  Maine 
shall  have  been  completed.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be 
the  future  of  the  portions  of  the 
Caniulian  Pacitie,  Railway  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Sui)erior,  and  the 
portion  through  the  mountaiira 
between  the  prairie  region  and 
British  Columbia. 

Politically  the  provinces  have 
been  held  together,  and  a  basis  hits 
been  framed  for  a  Government,  l>y 
means  of  what  are  called  "  better 
terms  *' — that  is,  further  subsidies 
out  of  the  Federal  fund — and  by  a 
system  of  purchasing  supj^ort  of 
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all  kinds,  and  in  nil  the  ways  known 
to  politicisins.  The  man  wbo  could 
most  skilfully  hold  the  discordant 
elements  together  by  such  means 
lisis  naturally  been  at  the  head  of 
the  State.  Ferhni)H  the  business 
has  been  done  with  as  much  address, 
and  therefore  at  as  chenp  a  ratens 
possible';  yet  it  h;>s  l>een  costly  in 
the  extreme,  us  well  us  in  the  high- 
est degree  demorulizing.  A  iiublic 
debt,  very  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  hus  been  nipidly  run 
up,  while  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  l>een  in  a  course 
of  not  less  rupid  redaction.  The 
expenditure  of  government  has  also 
been  advancing;  with  sw^ft  strides, 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  Ontario,  ns 
the  rich  partner  in  the  tirui,  muinly 
pays  the  bill.  Nor  is  the  debt  or 
the  expenditure  the  whole  or  even 
the  worst  of  it.  The  introduction 
of  a  Protectionist  tarilf— which  to  a 
country  like  Canadu,  with  a  lim- 
ited range  of  production  und  a 
smidl  market,  csinnot  fail  to  be  the 
most  injurious— must  be  set  down  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ^ime  .policy. 
It  has  called  into  existence  a  body 
of  capitalists  whose  interest  is 
completely  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Government.  Cunada,  which 
was  once  a  cliejip,  is  being  made 
a  dear  country  to  live  in,  and  the 
exodus  of  population  is  alarming. 

What  confederation  has  done  for 
these  colonies  it  is  very  difficult  to 
Siiy.  It  has  not  given  them  any 
military  strength  or  security  which 
they  had  not  before.  It  has  not 
given  them  any  larger  measure  of 
internal  peace,  or  a  much  larger 
measure  of  freedom  of  intercourse. 
Military  security,  internal    peace, 


and  freedom  of  intercourse  are  the 
main  objects  of  confederation,  and 
the  colonies  already  enjoyed  them 
as  members  of  the  British  Em]Hre. 
Nor  has  there  as  yet  been  any  ajt- 
]»reciable  development  of  national 
feeling.  The  Nova  Scotian  or  the 
New  Brunswicker  does  n()t  even 
call  himself  a  (  anadian:  hi*  speaks 
of  Canada  almost  as  a  foreign 
country.  Nationality  and  depend- 
ence,  however,  are  things  hardly 
more  compatible  with  each  other 
than  Socialism  and  patrrotism:  the 
only  chance  of  making  these  colo- 
nies a  nation  lay  in  conferring  on 
them  independence,  which  i>rol)a. 
bly  the  English  statesmen  who 
took  part  in  Canadian  confedera- 
tion had  in  their  minds  as  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  measure.  The 
Statute-book  of  Ottawa,  if  cle;ired 
of  Franchise  Acts,  Acts  for  the 
Kedistribution  of  Seats,  and  other 
legislation  of  a  merely  party 
character,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
miserably  poor,  return  for  tire  im- 
mense outlay.  Debt,  increased 
taxation,  a  vast  development  of 
faction,  demagogism,  and  corrup- 
tion, with  their  inevitable  efiects 
upon  the  political  character  of  the 
people,  have  hitherto  been  alK>ut 
the  only  visible  fruits  of  North 
American  confederation.  In  the 
newly  acquire<l  territories  of  the 
North-West  there  hais  been  mis- 
government  through  party  agents, 
and  this  was .  ])robably  the  main 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  There  **an 
be  little  doubt  that  those  terri- 
tories would  have  fared  l>etter  un- 
der a  royal  governor  of  the  old 
stamp,  who  would  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  i>arty  or  its  corrup- 
tion, but  would  have  tried  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  people. 
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Democmcy    in    Oanada  set   out 
with    a    society    eminently  sound, 
and  a  popnlation   wiiicli  the  train- 
ing of  aires,  cviunienced  in  England 
and  continued  here,  had  made  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  law-abiding,  and 
moral  in  the  higliest  degree.     Nor 
was  there  any  revolutionnry  senti- 
ment like  that  which   tiie  rupture 
witU    Kngland    generated    in    the 
United  Stntes.     The  chiefs  of  in- 
4lustry   and   commerce    have    also 
been  in  the  Dominion,  as  they  are 
in  the  [Juite<l  States,  men  brought 
to  the  front   by  genuine  .qualities, 
with  a  strong  commercial  morality, 
and  well  fitted  to  govern  the  realm 
over  which  they  presided.  We  have, 
moreover,  had  British  law,  a  hjgal 
profession   instinct   with    the  beat 
traditions,  and   a  judiciary  which^ 
though      the    appointments    have 
been  with  a  single  exception  parti- 
san, has  pretty  well  escaped  the 
prostitution  of  patronage  for  mere 
party  ends,  and   ft)rms,  by   its   re- 
spectability antl  the  confidence  felt 
in  it,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  com- 
munity.   There   has  been  hitherto 
land  enough  for  all  who  wanted  to 
till  it,  and   timber  euough   for  all 
who  wanted  to  cut  it;  while  British 
capital  has  built  railroads  in  abund- 
ance, rather  to  our  profit  than  its 
own.     VV<3  have,  it  is  true,  on   the 
other    sitle    of    the    account,    the 
Frencii  pnivince      But  the  French 
pr4>vince  has  hitherto  been  rather 
an  element  of  torpor,  and  ])erhaps 
of    corruption,    than     of    political 
disturbance,  though   it  is  now  be- 
coming an  element  of  disturbance 
under   tliQ.   influence  of    reviving 
French   nationality  ami  of  Jesuit 
intrigue.      The  Irish,   in  political 
character  and  habits,  are  the  same 
here  that  they  are  everywhere  else, 


but  till  lately  their  influen<'.e  has 
not  been  greatly  felt.  'I'hey  are 
discredited  and  politically  weak- 
ened by  the  two  abortive  Fenian 
invasions,  though  they  did  not  on 
either  occasion  openly  display  their 
symri)athy  with  the  invaders.  The 
experiment  of  democracy  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  tried 
in  Canada  under  circumstances  on 
the  whole  favorable,  even  when  we 
take  into  account  the  special  evils 
which  an  ill-cemente<l  confederation 
entails.  Yet  the  result,  in  the 
mind  of  one  observer  at  least,  is  a 
profound  conviction  that,  whiio 
political  institutions  must  rest  on 
popular  su  If  rage,  and  no  otlirr  ba 
sis  is  available,  governuient  by 
faction,  demagogism,  an<l  corrup- 
tion will  not  do,  and  cannot  go  on 
fon*ver. 

The  party  system  betrays  in 
Canada  the  same  fatal  weakness 
which  it  betrays  elsewhere.  In  the 
absence  of  organic  questions,  the 
list  of  which  must  everywhere  in 
time  be  exhausted,  no  rational  or 
moral  line  of  division  between  par- 
ties will  remain;  party  becomes 
mere  faction,  and  the  struggle  for 
l)rinciples  degenerates  into  aeon- 
test  for  power  and  pelf,  carrie<l  on 
by  means  not  purer  than  the  end. 
TJiis  is  as  inevitable  as  any 
moral  consequence  can  be.  The 
Canadian  parties  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  real  and  vital  division 
between  the  friends  of  royal 
and  those  of  popular,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  responsible  government. 
But  that  questi(»ii,  and  all  the 
questions  depending  on  it,  have 
long  since  been  settled,  and  the 
two  casks  scarcely  retain  even  the 
faintest  smell  of  the  liquor  with 
which  they  were  respectively  filled. 
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The  names  **  Tory  "and  "Grit,"  b3' 
which  they  call  each  other,  there- 
fore, being  free  from  meaning,  are 
Ideally  more  iipproi)riate  than  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  by  which 
they  call  themselves.  Perhai)s  the 
Conservatives  are  a  shade  more 
favorable  to  the  i)olitical  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  though  it 
is  by  them  that  protective  <luties 
have  been  laid  upon  British  goods; 
at  all  events,  their  leaders  are 
more  ready  to  accept  baronetcies 
and  knighthoods  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Gri  ts.  Yet  the  late  leader  of 
the  Grits,  Mr.  George  Brown,  while 
in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of 
Lis  pih'ty  he  refused  knighthood, 
was  a  vehement  upholder  of  British 
connection,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
independence,  though  his  motives 
were  surmised  to  be  as  much  com- 
mercial as  political.  .  The  Tory 
jKirty  has  hitherto  <lerived  a  reac- 
tionary tinge  from  an  alliance  with 
the  priesthood  which  rules  Quebec. 
But  tliis  connection  has  now  been 
greatly  shaken  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  French  half-breeds  in  the 
North  West,  in  suppressing  which, 
and  bringing  the  leader  to  the  scaf- 
fold,, the  Dominion  Tory  Gi>vern- 
meut  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
Frencli  Nationalists,  and  lost  a 
number  of  seats  at  the  last  election. 
The  Grits,  on  the  other  liainl,  the 
very  basis  of  whose  i)arty  not  long 
since  was  hostility  to  Kcmian  Catho- 
lic encrosichnient,  have  now  flung 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Koman  Catholics,  and  become  fle- 
fenders  of  se])arate  schools,  and 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits.  Glheir  leader,  who  not 
many  years  ago  was  setting  a  price 
on  liiePs  head,  now  denounces  his 
execution  as  a  political  murder. 


For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
question  between  Protection  aixl 
Free  Trade  would  become  a  new 
and  living  issue;  bitt  just  before 
tlie  last  election  the  Grit  leaders, 
scared  by  the  aspect  of  the  solid 
phalanx  of  manufacturers  a rra veil 
against  them,  hauled  down  the 
Free  Tra<le  flag,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  fluttering  low  on 
their  mast,  and  definitely  surren- 
dered to  Protection—too  late  to 
win  any  votes,  yet  not  too  late  to 
lose  some.  In  dealing  with  the 
vital  subject  of  the  franchise,  biith 
the  parties  are  alike  demagogic, 
and  neither  of  them  is  Conserva- 
tive, They  are  always  bidding 
against  each  dther  in  the  "Dutch 
auction*'  by  which  from  what  was 
virtually  a  freehold  franchise, 
highl^^  respectable,  and  at  the  s^uue 
time  attainable  in  this  country  by 
every  indusrrious  and  thrifty  man, 
we  are  brought  down  surely, 
though  by  a  protracted  process,  to 
the  abolition  of  every  sort  of  quali- 
fication. Probably  in  the  end  we 
shall  come  to  female  sufl'rage  also, 
which  the  leader  of  the  i>arty 
styled  Conservative  advocates,  iu 
the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  the  wo- 
men  would  vote  Tory.  The  "  Con- 
servative" party  which  is  in  power 
is  in  fact  the  following  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  ;  the  Opposition  con- 
sists of  the  enemies  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald;  and  as  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald is  a  very  skilful  leailer, 
while  his  opponents  are  mueh  the 
reverse,  and  has  all  the  patronage 
in  his  hands,  he  is  pretty  securely 
entrenched  in  oflice.  This  gives  a 
false  appearance  of  stability  to  a 
party  government  which  has  i-eally 
no  other  than  a  personal  founda- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the   man  is 
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gone,  will,  as  everybody  says, 
crumble  to  pieces  and  be  probably 
followed  l>y  confusion;  for  there  is 
no  other  politiciau  who  is  likely  to 
j^et  all  the  wires  of  a  comjilicated 
system  of  influence  and  bribery 
into  Iiis  hands. 

Burke,   who  said   that  vice  lost 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
iiess,  might  as  well  have  said  that 
the  breath  of  pestilence  lost  half 
its  deadliness  by  losing  its  warning 
smell.     We  stand  aghast    at    the 
coarse  corrui>tiou  of  former  days, 
which  slipped  a  bank-note  into  the 
haufl  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to 
induce  him  to  vote  for  a  Govern- 
ment measure;  but  nobody  stands 
agh;ist  when  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion   a   Pn'me    Minister    calls    to- 
gether the    reiMcsiMitatives    of    a 
particular  coinmerciiil  interest,  and 
gives   them  to  unlerstand  that   if 
they  wn'll  support  him  with  their 
influence  and  subscribe  to  his  elec- 
tion   fund,  he  will    regulate    the 
flscal     policy  of    the    country   in 
t!ieir  favor.    Tiie   rule  of  the  old 
ofli'Mal    oiigiirchy,  nicknamed   the 
**  Family    Compact,"    which    gov- 
erned   the  country  before  1837,  is 
always   treated    by   Canadian   his 
toriansasa  slough    of  corruption, 
from  whi»di  we  were  happily  rescued 
by  the   cliange  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment; but  the  worst,  so  far  as 
can     be    ascertained,     which     the 
Family   Cijmpac.t  did  was  to   give 
itself  large  assignmiMits  of  i)ublic 
lands  at  a  time  when  land  was  a 
drug.     The  i>eople,  it  is  true,  were 
shocked  when,  by  the  investigation 
into   the   Pacific   R:iilway  si^andal, 
it   was    conclusively   ])r{»ved    that 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
exacted  from  the  applicant  for  the 
construction  of  a  Government  rail- 


way a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  on  the  elections.  J^nt  the 
moral  reaction  soon  [lassed  away, 
and  things  are  daily  coming  to 
light  wliicli  show  that  corruption 
has  made  deep  inroads  on  our  public 
life,  and  that  the  standard  of  mor- 
ality among  politicians  is  very  low. 
Where  there  is  corruption  there 
must  be  agents  of  corruption,  and 
of  these  too  many  have  been  seen 
in  a  quarter  where  their  appear- 
ance is  most  ominous.  S(unerhing 
might  perhaps  be  done  by  a  law 
which  it  woul<l  seem  perfectly  ]>(»s- 
sible  to  frame,  treating  political 
corruption  in  its  various  forms  as  a 
crime,  and  rendering  it  liable  to 
punishment  like  other  crimes,  not 
in  Parliament,  where  a  party  ma- 
jority woubl  acquit  Cain,  but  Hl)e- 
fore  some  regular  and  independent 
tribunal.  Nothing  of  (he  sort, 
however,  at  present  exists,  jior 
«loes  the  Constitntion  "even  ]»rovide 
a  power  of  impeachment.  The  p<i 
litical  chtiracter  of  a  ])eople  gener- 
ally virtuous  m:iy  hold  out  long 
against  such  inflnences,  but  in  the 
end  it  must  give  way,  and  the 
moral  basis  of  government  must 
fail. 

'I  he  one  valid  defence  of  party 
is  that  it  is  the  only  instrnrnent 
hitherto  discovered  for  uniting  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  at^»nis  into 
which  political  x>ower  under  the 
elective  system  is  divided,  to  form 
a  basis  for  a  Government.  In  this 
respect  a  substitute  for  it  will 
♦laye  to  be  found;  and  foinul  tlie 
substitute  must  be.  Society  can- 
not rest  forever  on  the  irrational 
and  immoral. 

If  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogue is  bad,  his  weakness,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  is   worse.    Al- 
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ways  looking  forwnrd  to  an  elec- 
tion, he  trembles  at  the  very  sha<low 
of  a  vote,  anil  nothing  is  safe  in 
his  keepiiii^  if  he  imagines  thnt  by 
a  conscientious  defence  of  his  trust 
he  will  incur  the  vengeance  of  any 
fraction  of  his  constituency.  Thus 
fanatical  cliques  and  sinister  in- 
terests, which  concentrate  their 
political  influence  on  their  own 
special  object,  disregarding  their 
duty  to  the  community  at  large, 
exercise  a  power  out  of  all  projior- 
tion,  not  only  to  their  deserts,  but 
to  their  numbers.  The  worse  citi- 
zens, in  short,  ]>eopIe  are,  the 
narrower  and  the  less  patriotic  are 
their  aims,  the  surer  they  are  of 
carrying  their  point  A  body  iiko 
•  the  lioman  Catholic  Irish,  who  are 
hardly  citizens  at  all,  but  a  clan 
held  together  and  welded  by  their 
church,  are  thus  enabled  to  hold 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United 
States  in  i>olitical  thraldom;  and 
we  have  just  seen  Canadian  Legis 
latures,  both  central  and  local, 
.  degrading  themselves  into  the 
instrument  of  a  Fenian  opposition 
to  the  Crimes  Bill,  with  which 
probably  not  a  tithe  of  their  num- 
ber had  a  particle  of  sincere  sym- 
pathy. In  the  same  way,  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Prohibitionist 
pai-ty  is  slavishly  gratified  by 
legislators,  who  laugh  in  their 
sleeve  at  Prohibition,  and  perhaps 
after  voting  for  it  themselves  ad- 
journ to  tiie  bar.  In  the  Canada 
Temperance  Act  the  most  vita 
principles  of  justice  are  sacrificec 
to  the  tyrannical  will  of  a  sect 
which  disposes  of  a  large  number 
of  votes,  and  avows  that  it  will  not 
suffer  any  one  who  refuses  to  bow 
the  knee  to  it  to  be  elected  to  any 
public  office,  even  that  of  a  school 
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trustee;  the  commonest  legal  safe- 
guards are  set  aside  in  order  to  ob- 
tain convictions,  hearsay  evidence 
is  admitted,  arbitrary  magistrates, 
some  of  them  without  even  a  legal 
training,  are  empowered  to  fine 
and  imprison  without  a]>peal,  lins- 
band  and  wife  are  crmpelled  to 
give  evidence  against  each  other, 
accuse<l  ])er8ons  are  compelled  t<> 
give  evidence  against  tin  mseives. 
The  legislators,  of  course,  see  the 
injustice  of  all  this,  but  tlu'v  dare 
not  stand  up  against  the  Prohibi- 
tionist vote.  An  upright  judiciary 
will  be  of  little  avail  if  legislators 
are  not  true  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  constant  danger  of  unconscien- 
tious concession  to  the  chimerical 
demands  of  labor  reformers,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  sinister  inter- 
ests of  a  commercial  kinil.  In  the 
industrial  department  we  can  hap- 
l)ily  look  to  the  Conservative  action 
of  the  chiefs  of  indiistry— men  whose 
value  as  social  rulers  has  already 
been  mentioned,  an<l  who  are  raised 
for  the  mo8t])art  from  the  ranks  l»y 
sterling  force  of  character  as  well 
as  by  commercial  skill;  but  there  is 
liardl^'  any  economical  chimera  to 
which  in  time  legislators  may  not 
be  driven  to  pay  homage  by  their 
dread  of  the  labor  vot<'.  England 
herself  has  unhappily  now,  in  this 
respect,  not  much  to  say  against 
American  or  colonial  <lemorracy. 
According  to  an  excellent  author- 
ity, of  all  the  members  of  the  Uouse 
of  Commons  who  voted  for  the 
Irish  Government  Bill  not  more 
than  twenty,  outside  the  Irish 
])arty,  were  sincerely  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  introduce  the  ballot  for  legisla- 
tors as  well  as  fur  electors,  if  we 
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mean  the  leffislator,like  tlie  elector, 
to  vote  jKiconlin^  to  hia  conscience. 
Peiiiups  he  would  Aometimes  spenk 
on  one  side  and  Ciist  his  ballot 
on  t!ie  other;  but  it  is  the  vote  that 
we  want  to  have  ou  the  right  side, 
uot  the  speech. 

As  I  write,  the  precarious  char- 
acter of  the  i»oIitical  connection  be- 
tween Canada  as  a  self  governing 
colony  and  Great  Britain  is  being 
illustrate*!  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  to 
adil  to  our  protective  tariff  an  ar- 
ticle excluding  British  iron.  The 
British  producer  is  naturally  angry. 
It  may  wt^I  seem  hard  to  him  that, 
while  he  is  called  upon  to  flefen<l 
the  rights  of  Canada  in  theFisher- 
ies  question,  Canada  should  be  ex- 
cluding his  goods  from  her  mar- 
ket. But  the  principle  of  Colo- 
nial Home  Rule  in  all  dscal  ques- 
tions has  already  been  concede<l. 
Of  two  systems  we  must  choose 
one— that  of  commercial  unity 
wirJi  a  dscal  system  for  the 
empire,  or  that  of  fiscal  self-gov- 
ernment; and  whichever  of  the  two 
systems  wo  choose  we  must  be  pre 
]>ared  to  enihrace  its  consequences. 
If  Canada  is  commercially  to  shift 
for  herself,  she  must  be  allowed  to 
do  whatever  her  circumstances  and 
her  situiition,  placed  as  she  is  on 
tlie  Atuerican  continent  and  along- 
side a  country  with  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff,  may  require.  'Wnat 
she  really  needs  is  not  the  ])arisii 
protection  i)roposed  for  her  by  her 
present  Government,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  already  visible  enough, 
but  free  access  to  the  markets  of 
her  own  continent;  in  other  words, 
commercial  union  with  the  United 
States.  To  the  Canadian  farmer, 
lumberman,   and  miner    alike,  an 


extended  mnrket  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity; the  property  of  nil  three  is 
gi-eatly  depreciated  for  want  of  it, 
while  admission  to  the  coasting 
trade  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
Infuse  commercial  life  into  the 
hniguishing  frames  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  aud  appease  the  discon- 
tent which  has  been  ])roduced  iu 
them  by  the  total  failure  of  con- 
federation, so  far  as  their  commer- 
cial interests  ai^  concerned.  A 
movement  in  this  direction  is  al- 
ready on  foot,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success. 
It  is  opposed,  naturally  enough,  b^' 
those  who  have  invested  in  the 
manufactures  artificiallv  calle^l  into 
existence  by  the  protective  tariff', 
as  it  na  doubt  will  be  by  their 
creatorand  patron,  the  Government; 
but  no  forces  which  these  interests 
can  muster  will  in  the  end  be  strong 
enough  to  make  hea<l  against  the 
great  natural  industries  of  the 
conn  try  ^farming,  lumbering,  min- 
ing, and  shipowning  coml)ined. 
Commercial  union  would  be  the  end 
of  the  Fisheries  dispute,  which  at 
present  threatens  to  become  a  ])er- 
petnal  sore.  Commercial  union 
with  the  United  States  would  in- 
volve an  assimilation  of  tariffs,  and 
thus,  it  is  objected,  would  enfiiul 
discrimination  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. As  has  already  been  said,  if 
we  embrace  the  system  of  fiscal 
Home  Rule,  we  must  embrace  it 
with  the  consequences.  When  pro- 
tective and  even  ]>rohibitive  duties 
are  laid  on  British  goods,  a  dis- 
crimination which  would  imply  no 
intentional  or  special  antagonism 
would  seem  to  be  an  innovation 
only  in  name.  If  the  English 
manufacturer  is  excluded,  he  is  ex- 
cluded,   no    matter    whether    the 
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colony  mftiinfacturfts  for   itself  or 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

All  iilarin  is  raised  of  ]>olitical 
annexation,  wbicli  it  is  said  would 
follow  ill  the  wake  of  commercial 
union.  Tlint  the  Knxlish-s]>eiiking 
race  on  this  continent,  divided  a 
century  a^o  by  the  Americai;  revo- 
lution, mnst  some  day  become  a^i^ain 
one  people,  lias  long  been  my  firm 
belief,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  re-union,  when  it  comes, 
will  be  brought  about,  not  by  an- 
nexation, but  by  mutual  attraction, 
while  nothing  is  t4)  be  gained  on 
either  side  by  ])recii>itating  the 
event.  The  texture  of  society  as 
well  as  the  language  aud  every- 
thing else  is  the  same,  and  in  spite 
of  the  dilferences  which  have  been 
noted  between  the  Canadian  and 
the  American  Constitution,  a  Ca- 
uadian  province,  if  it  were  to-mor 
row  made  a  State  of  the  Union, 
would  feel  no  i)olitical  shock,  and 
could  fit  into  its  place  with  perfect 
ease.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  political  question  need  be  af- 
fected by  the  mere  removal  of  the 
Customs  line.  National  ties  would 
not  be  effaced  by  the  introduction 
of  free  trade  over  the  whole  globe. 
The  Basque  provinces  of  Spaiu 
were  not  made  French  by  the  liber- 
ty which  they  enjoyed  under  their 
obi  fueros  of  free  trade  with  the 
Basque  provinces  of  France.  We 
are  bidden  to  take  warning  from 
tlfe  result  of  the  GfwmanZollverein; 
but  the  Zollverein  would  not  have 
done  much  for  the  uniflcation  of 
Germany  without  unifying  agencies 
of  a  more  i)otent  kind,  aided  at 
hist  by  the  arms  of  Prussia.  Already 
there  is  something  like  a  currency 
union  between  Canada  aud  the 
United    States,    American     bank- 


notes being  freely  tcaken  in  Canada 
everywhere  except  at  Government 
offices.  This  again  is  i)artly  the 
consequence  of  the  international 
extension  of  railways  and  of  their 
taking  fares  in  the  money  of  both 
countries.  Buying  and  selling  is 
merely  one  of  many  kinds  of  inter- 
course, and  intercourse  of  all  kinds 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
of  late  years.  They  are  so  far  one 
country  that  a  Canadian  youth 
makes  no  more  of  going^to  seek  his 
fortune  at  New  York  or  Chica;i;o 
than  a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  youth 
makes  of  going  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  London.  That  would  be  a  frail 
nationality  the  existence  of  which 
depended  on  a  Customs  line.  >ot 
the  slightest  tendency  has  ever 
been  showu  by  the  Americans  to 
:iggres;|  upon  Canadian  independ- 
ence. Annexation,  in  fact,  is  a 
subject  which  occnpies  surprising- 
ly little  of  their  attention,  ainl, 
whether  the  Customs  line  is  re- 
tained or  abolished,  Canada  is 
mistress  of  her  own  x>oliticaI  des- 
tinies. 

That  England  has  no  political  in- 
terest on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
except  the  friendslifp  of  the  whole 
English-sjieaking  race,  is  a  convic- 
tion which  by  everything  that 
passes  here  is  daily  impressed  more 
deeply  on  my  mind.  Its  latest 
confirmation  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Canadian  Legislatures  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  n»i'i\  as  the  in- 
struments of  those  who  seek  the 
disintegration  of  the  imperial 
conn  try.  Let  the  advocates  of  lin- 
]»erial  Federation  •  take  warning 
from  that  incident. — GoLDwiN 
Smith,  in  The  Contemporary  Ko^ 
view. 
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THE    HITTITES. 

Oncr  upon  a  time, •  many  centa- 
lies  ji^jo— perhaps  live  tlioii8aii4l 
\i»;n\s  ov  more— there  <hve!t  in  Cen- 

• 

tr.il  Asia  a  great  Tat«ir  xieopfe, 
whose  migrations  eKteniled  gradu- 
al I  v  westwards  and  southwards  to 
the  Caspian  and  to  the  highhinds 
beyond  it.  They  belonged  to  that 
sincieiit  Altiiic  race  which  spread 
on  the  east  towards  China,  on  the 
north-west  to  Finland;  which  peo- 
pled Itidy  with  Etrnscan  nnd  other 
tribes;  which  formeil  the  Pelasgian 
stock  in  Greece;  and  which  spread 
t^>  France  and  to  Spain  as  Basques 
and  Iberians.  The  tribes  with 
which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned descended  southwards  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Ararat,  and 
peo])led  Mesopotamia,  where  tliey 
mingled  with  a  Semitic  race  of  no- 
mads who  were  finding  their  way 
from  the  Arabian  <leserts  to  the 
richer  lands  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  Others  of  these 
tribes,  crossings  the  great  western 
river,  and  penetrating  into  the  Tau- 
rus range,  peopled  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  and  were  known  as  HittUea^ 
or  to  the  Semitic  people  as  Canaan- 
iUsy  or  dwellers  in  the  "lowlands" 
of  Palestine. 

Of  the  rude  condition  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  hordes,  which,  as  the 
Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  the  Huns 
(:dl  descendeil  from  the  same 
original  stock),  afterwards  spread 
over  the  same  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  we  may  still  gather  some- 
thing from  the  earliest  forms  of 
their  language. 

In  personal  appearance  these 
Tatar  tribes  were  not  very  attract- 
ive. A  sturdy  thick-set  ttgure,  a 
large  head,  a  face  with  short  nose 


and  high -cheek  bones,  the  eyes 
oblique,  sis  among  the  Chinese,  the 
mouth  never  graced  by  a  thick 
beard,  but  either  hairless  or  with 
a  thin  jstraggling  moustache,  the 
complexion  yellowish,  the  hair  and 
eyes  black,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
half-shaven  head  a  pigtiiil,  some- 
times curled  up,  sometimes  hang- 
ing down— these  were  the  chief 
characteristic  features  of  this  in- 
domitable stock.  In  the  south, 
under  the  hotand  trying  climate  of 
the  Eu]>hrates  valley,  the  race 
seems  to  have  lined  down,  and 
slender  figures  are  represented  ou 
Akka<lian  sculptures;  but  nmong 
the  Etruscans  and  in  Asia  Minor 
the  type  resembled  rather  ihnt  of 
the  sturdy  Turkish  i)easantry  of 
our  own  times,  who  in  Smyrna,  and 
even  in  Constantinople,  ]i reserve  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the 
Mongolian  type  of  physiognomy 
than  is  always  recognized — our 
idea  of  a  Turk  being  usually  tsiken 
from  the  up])er  class,  which  is 
never  of  pure  Tunuiian  bloo<l. 

The  monuments  show  us  also  the 
dress  of  these  Tatar  tribes.  TliuB, 
while  the  earliest  robes  seem  to 
have  been  of  goatskin^  or  other 
hides  (a  kind  of  dress  whith  is  said 
afterwards  to  have  become  sjicred, 
and  in  which  the  gods  are  shown 
to  be  robed),  at  a  later  period 
woven  stufits  are  worn  by  both 
sexes.  In  the  north,  no  doubt, 
the  skins  of  animals  slain  in  the 
chase,  or  of  domestic  beasts,  formed 
naturally  the  fii'st  protection  from 
the  cold.  The  lion-skin  of  Hercules 
is  the  robe  also  of  early  Alt4iic 
heroes  or  gods;  but  in  Cnppndocia 
we  have  statues  repres<Miting  fe- 
m:ile  figures  in  long  garments  of 
m;niy  pleats  and   folds,  the  head 
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ctownecl  by  a  cylindrical  bonnet 
not  nnlike  that  still  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  women  of  Bethlehem. 

in  these  same  sculptures  tiie 
msile  fi«»:iires  wear  a  short  jerkin  or 
tunic  tight  to  the  fi^nro  On  their 
heads  appears  a  conical  cap  or 
tiara  like  that  still  worn  by  certain 
Dervish  sects.  The  stunly  le^ifs  of 
these  heroes  are  bare,  but  on  their 
feet  they  have  a  l>oot  w^ith  curled- 
up  toes,  like  the  Turkish  slipper  or 
the  ri<lin<^4»oot  of  the  Kurdish  and 
Arab  horsennin.  Gloves  for  the 
Land,  fingerless,  but  with  a  thumb, 
are  also  thought  to  have  been 
worn. 

TJie  chiefs— who  perhaps  alone 
\rore  the  tiara,  which  wjfs  not  un- 
like the  well-known  crown  of  Ui)per 
Egypt — were  also  decked  with  long 
roi)es.  The  curlj^-toed  boot — also 
known  amoug  the  Etruscans — so 
struck  the  Egyi)tiaiis  that  it  has 
been  shown  on  monuments  at  Kar- 
nak  which  re])resent  the  Hittites, 
as  distinctive  of  the  conquere*! 
warriors  of  northern  Syria. 

The  tribes  Hp]>ear  very  early  to 
have  domesticated  the  ox,  the 
shee(),  the  goat,  and  the  dog,  and 
used  the  .ass— probably  in  times 
of  peace*— aiid  the  horse,  which 
drew  their  chariots  of  war.  They 
were,  however,  not  simply  a  no- 
madic i>eople.  Very  early  they 
began  to  grow  corn  and  to  build 
houses  and  towns.  The  camel  also 
they  probably  knew  l)efoi^  de- 
scending into  Mesopotamia.  How 
soon  they  (M>nstructed  chariots  of 
war  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  was 
from  the  east  that  the  Egyptians 
(before  1600  b.  c.)  obtained  both 
liorse  and  chariot.  The  bow,  the 
spear,  the  short  knife-like  sword, 
the    buckler,    the    club — probably 


also  the  sling,  and  certainl^^  the 
two-headed  battle-axe — were  the 
weapons  used  in  war.  The  axe 
appears  almost  of  the  same  form  in 
Cappadocia  and  in  Etrnria. 

They  were  mighty  hunters  also, 
ami  waired  against  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  auil  the  lion  (which  they 
called  the  *'big  dog"):  (he  tiger 
also — contrary  to  popular  icleas  as 
to  its  habitat— they  may  have  found 
in  Ararat  and  in  the  Can  casus,  as 
well  as  in  Uyrcania,  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  in  the  Hindu  Cash. 
They  distinguished  many  species 
of  deer,  and  hunted  the  formidable 
bison  of  Western  Asia  (Mos  primi- 
gtnits).  It  is  not  known  if  tihey 
were  fox-hunters;  and  it  is  even 
possible,  jmlging  from  modern  cus- 
toui)  that  they  may  have  eaten  an 
animal  which  civilization  gives  to 
the  hounds. 

The  earliest  habitations  of  these 
Mongolian  tribes  ap]>ear  to  have 
been  caves  or  ru<le  cottages  made 
by  an  earthen  mound  ])i]ed  over  a 
few  large  stones  arranged  dolmen- 
wise.  No  doubt  they  used  wood 
when  wood  was  to  be  found,  but 
the  old  Altiiiic  word  for  a  house  is 
said  to  mean  a  **hole*'  and  a 
"mound"  as  well. 

They  came  from  the  Land  of 
Darkness,  from  that  mysterious 
Country  of  Night,  which  so  occu- 
pied the  imagination  of  the  Asiatica 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  ])enetrated 
towards  the  north.  There  are 
many  legends  of  this  land  of  **  pel- 
try"— skins  and  furs;  of  the  long 
nights,  and  the  voices  of  the  unseen 
inhabitants  with  whom  the  traders 
conducted  a  silent  traffic;  of  the 
dreadful  winters,  an<l  of  the  seas 
of  san<lorof  pebbles  lapping  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Long  after 
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the  Altaic  tribes  liail  desceiKled 
Into  semi -tro]) leal  regions,  tliey  pre- 
Berved  tnulitions  of  tlieir  noitliern 
lioine;  they  still  felt  tiie  fear  of 
that  daricuess  which  accompanied 
the  miseries  of  the  time  of  snow, 
and  tohl  wonderful  legends  of  l\w 
great  winter  in  which  all  hut  the 
righteous  few  were  destroyed;  and 
of  the  birds,  who  flying  from  the 
south,  announced  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  return  of  spring.  This 
legend  of  the  herald  birds  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  spread  and  easily 
understood  of  Asiatic  myths.  We 
can  see  at  a  glance  why  the  whi^ 
stork,  on  his  way  to  the  northern 
marshes,  is  regarded  as  a  bird  of 
good  omen;  whf  the  swallow  in 
Babylonii  was  tlie  herald  of  good 
tidings;  why  the  sad  voices  of  the 
cranes  ilying  south  portended  to 
the  nym])hs  the  approach  of  the 
Greek  deluge.  To  watch  the  flight 
of  birds  from  tiie  south  or  the  north 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  human 
efforts  to  dirine  the  coming  seasons 
long  before  a  calendar  existed. 

The  religion— if  religion  it  can 
be  called— of  these  early  migrants, 
wasin<leod  primitive  and  childlike. 
Fear  and  hope,  sorrow  and  joy,  lay 
at  its  roots,  and  ignorance  of  all 
natund  phenomena  was  the  motive 
of  blind  attempts  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  or  to  secure  the  favor  of 
the  countless  spiritual  beings 
wherein  man  saw  himself  sui*- 
rounded.  The  sky  to  the  Altaic 
shepherds  was  not  an  expanse  of 
atmos[dierB,  but  an  adamantine 
dome  witii  windows,  through  which 
were  let  down  the  great  bags  or 
bari*els  containing  the  rain.  The 
earth,  an  inverted  cup,  floated  on 
the  ocean  under  this  dome,  and  in 
the  horizon  mountains  there  were 


180  holes  or  doors  towards  the  east, 
and  an  equal  number  towards  the 
west,  through  which  the  sun  came 
forth  from  the  under  world,  or 
again  descended  thereto^  soaring 
during  the  day  as  a  great  bird 
across  the  sky.  The  earth  itself 
was  a  goddess,  the  mother  of  all. 
The  gloomy  regions  beneath  the 
world  were  full  of  feathered  ghosts, 
which  beat  their  wings  against  the 
walls  of  their  prison-house,  and  fed 
in  the  darkness — only  lighted  by 
the  red-hot  orb  as  it  passed  through 
the  city  of  the  dead  at  night— upon 
mire  and  clay;  while  the  dust  lay 
thick  on  the  rusty  gates,  and  the 
terrible  king  of  hell,  with  his 
lion-heitded  consort,  devoured  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked.  From  another 
point  of  view,  this  region  was 
called  "  the  land  of  no  life,"  or 
**the  country  where  there  is  no 
movement."  The  entrance  was 
sometimes  thought  to  lie  in  the 
ocean,  and  through  it  r.in  the  river 
over  which  the  dead  must  pass, 
and  beside  which  the  infernal 
deities  found  the  ghosts,  as  it 
were,  of  those  propitiatory  offer- 
ings which  friends  of  the  (1ea<l  had 
buried  or  burned  with  the  corpse. 
Among  the  reeds  of  its  banks  the 
ghosts  wandered;  but  the  righteous 
were  led  to  a  place  of  repose  where 
they  were  safe  from  the  demons, 
beside  the  stream  of  the  water  of 
life,  guarded  by  the  goddess  of  the 
nether  world.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture  of  early  beliefs,  for  every 
touch  may  be  veriflet^  from  existing 
records. 

The  greatest,  wisest,  most  just, 
and  most  merciful  of  the  gods  was 
the  supreme  deity  of  heaven  and 
of  the  ocean.  The  old  name  which 
he   bore    is    said    to    mean    ^  the 
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House"  or  "  the  Honse  of  Waiter/' 
mid  lie  WH8  the  spirit  of  the  great 
temple,  the  floor  of  which  Wii8  the 
linuHineift,  iukI  dwelt  also  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  ooeaii.  He  was 
represented  with  bull's  liorns  to 
signify  his  power,  and  held  the 
great  snake  wiierewith  ite  hi  shed 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  into  furv. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  depths, 
lie  is  showji  us  the  jn<lge  of  the 
wncked  s4mi1  in  u  form  half  bird, 
half  man,  condemning  tli4)  gh<ist  to 
-the  prison-h(»nse  beneath  the  earth. 
vHe  also  appears  gnidiiig  tiie  souls 
of  the  x)ious  beheiith  the  (»cean  io 
isome  abode  of  r^Ht  ami  ])i*uc<'.  The 
power  of  this  great  spirit  of  heaven 
aind  oceun  see^ns  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  Hiipreuie  over  go(U  und 
'lie  mo  IIS  alike. 

The   "  three    lords  .of  justice^" 
'who  also  formed  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  worshim  were  the  tire,  the 
-water,  and  the  sun.      Fire  the  Al- 
'.taic  tribes  had  learned  to  produce 
-with  tiie  iire-drill,  suid  to  iiold  so 
>  sacred  111  at. the  fire-drill  itself  wiis 
u  deity,  or  the  emblem  of  u  god. 
The  h^mns    to  lire  are  numerous 
.among   the    Akkadians;;    and    the 
.brightness,   the  devouring  might, 
the  warmth,  and  ilferltving  .|>ower 
-of  the    tire,  ai*e    coiistitntly    eele- 
i)rated.    It  ap|>ears  that  iron   was 
never    allowed     to    approach    tlie 
ilame— the  fire  was  not  to  be  stirred 
Avitii  a  sword,  and  presumably  jili 
the    iK)kexs    were  of  .woocL    This 
«n.pei'stition,  wliJck  is  veiy.  widely 
.s]ire2iid  still  iuuojig  tlie/lVitars,  and 
whicli  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pvtha- 
gorean  miixim,  seems  to  have  beeu 
based  eitlier  on   tiie  fear  of  killing 
41  betieticent  cre^itureJu  the  flanie, 
or  of  exciting  the  wrath  of  the.fire- 
^pii'it  by   Avuuudi.ug  .it    with    tbe 


sword.  Curiously  eiK>ug1i,  the  later 
Jews  had  a  simitar  belief,  and  for- 
bade the  approach  of  wun  to  the 
altiir  fire*  Tiie  fire  was  a  pnrifiiH: 
not  only  of  meUils,  i>nt  -evon  <if 
human  beings.  It  was  ]iacified  by 
oficriugs  of  infants  burnt  alive,  or 
ot  captives  I'^ast  into  the  furnace. 
Probably,  uh  aaiojig  the  rude  tribe«s 
of  fJie  \ve.»sr,  diseascul  fiocks  wei'e 
also  <lrivcn  thnuigh  the  lire,  as  iu 
ihc  v.ase  of  tUv  liTi^edfire  of  German 
trilies.  '»  1m*  jincii^nt  custom  of  or- 
deal by  iirc,  common  to ull  Atsiatica, 
was  uo  doubt  based  on  this  siune 
tt^.lief  in  the  justice  of  the  god  of 
fiatne.  There  i^,  moreover,  conclu- 
sive evidejiee  tliat  at  the  earliest 
times  many,  if  not  all,  the  Altaic 
trilies  bnriKMl  their  dead,  and 
ofiVi^  slaves,  wives,  horses,  and 
ether  property  of  the  de^ul  chief, 
\\\Hn\  hie  funend  pyre — a  wJiolesiile 
suttee,  of  whieh  tiaces  still  remain 
to  tlie  luesent  age  in  China,  in  In- 
^liai,  and  elsewhere.  The  dead- 
horse,  oil  whi^b  the  ghost  was  con- 
ducted by  the  terrible  ChariMi  of  the 
£rriiscan^  niiiy  perhaps  have  been 
the  ghost  of  his  own  horse  S4> 
inirjied  with  his  body.  In  one  re- 
pi'eseutatioji  the  goddess  of  hell 
rides  on  such  a  horse  in  her  bout  ou 
the  infernal  liver,  and  the  death- 
horse  is  well  known  in  Buropeiui 
folk-lore. 

Not  less  ancned  .than  Ave  was 
"water  to  the  Altaic  tribes.  As  tlie 
soume  of  life,  J u.  streams,  in  dew, 
in  rain^  and  in  the  springs,  it  wae 
adored  and  propitiated.  The  bright- 
jiess,  the  movement,  the  powei^ 
oind  the  life-giving  pro[ierlies  of  the 
water^  caused  it  to  be  regsu'ded  ae 
.itself  alive.  The  only  cure  fui.sick- 
nessseems  to  have.been  to  sprinkle 
with  iQugic. water.    The  oub'  <2jujai 
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fordejitli  was  the  water  of  life.  The 
temple  goil  presided  over  the 
waters,  nird  the  luooii  was  elo^ly 
connected  with  wsiter  in  the  popu- 
lar belief.  *  Whether  the  difficuHy 
which  i)iizzle<l  the  later  Zorastri- 
ans  hail  yet  heeii  discussed  does 
not  appear.  The  latter  c<»n]d  uot 
niideTstau<l  how,  if  water  was  so 
Hure,  so  good,  au<l  so  holy,  water 
mi^^ht  yet  compass  the  deatli  of 
men  by  drowning;  inid  how  flre, 
also  being  so  good,  could  also  slay. 
It  was  explained  by  the  learne*! 
that  these  evils  were  due,  uot  to 
the  water,  nor  to  the  fire,  but  to 
inilependent  demons  who  lurlve<l 
in  or  besiile  the.«acred  demerits. 
Probably  in  thfs^arly  age  the  puz 


The  sun  was  <also  called  the  son 
of  the  heaven-god,  an4  represented 
as  an  in fattt  new-born  in  spring;  in 
tiummer  as  the  hero  wiio  slays  mon- 
sters and  wanders  over  the  earth; 
in  winter  as  the  aged,  feeble,  and 
persecuted  monarch,  driven  from  hi« 
throne  and  slain  by  his  foes,  or  de- 
voured by  monst'Crs.  The  gradual 
change  of  his  place  of  rising  was 
watched  with  anxiety  from  the 
remote  days  when  pointer-stones 
were  set  ui>  to  mark  his  furthest 
deviation  north  or  sontir;  an<l  when 
it  was  recognized  that  the  retuini 
of  summer  was  presaged  by  a  re- 
turn northwards  of  the  point  of 
sunrise,  annual  rejoicings  accom- 
piniie<l  the  rei>ort«  from  these  ru(fe 


zle  was  solved  iw  a  tsimpler  manner'  and  early  observatori4is  ^(cromlechs 


by   supposing   that    the   spirits  of 
water  aiitl  of   fire  might  si  a  3'  the^ 
offender,      while    extending    their 
graces  to  the  |)ious. 

The  third  "  lord  of  justice""  was 
the  sun,  regarded  a6  being  con- 
trolled by  the  pow«r  of  ii  yet 
great^er  deity,  taught  to  pursue  4in 
unerring  path,- or  condemned  by 
euiUess  Journeys  t^  labor  for  man, 
and  to  Hglit  his  battle  against  the 
countless  monsters  of  night,  of  win- 
ter, and  of  stonn.  By  some  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  gt^at  Wrd,  and 
was  thereff^re  I'epresented,  like  the 
Persian  rukh^  soanng  in  heaven,  or 
with  his  mugs  tfnt.&ipping  help- 
less in  the  forest  by  tright;  by  eome 
he  was  regarded  asu  hare  spri'Mg- 
ing  from  its  form  in  the  east,  and 
coursing  over  the  slcy  in  a  da^'^;  by 
some  as  an  armed  warrior,  called 
the  "Friend  of  Man,**  standrirg 
with  fiery  weapons  on  the  Eastern 
mountain,  before  whose  face  the 
demons  of  shadow  and  of  cold  fled 
away. 


as  we  call  them  in  the  West),  tell- 
ing that  the  limit  of  southern  de- 
viation had  been  reached,  and  that 
the  sun  again,  as  in  former  years, 
was  beginning  to  rise  further  Ui- 
wards  the  north. 

N(Jt  les«  anxiously,  night  liy 
night,  must  the  shepherd  have 
watched  forth e  first  brightening  of 
the  light  of  dawn.  TIhe  lire  haviihg 
gone  ont,  the  moon  having  set,  tiK3 
chill  of  thC'  early  nioin  stiffening 
his  limbs,  the  terror  of  darkjiess — 
so  much  feared  by  all  savages — 
in  his  heart,  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  -the  east  '•wheiHj  the  first 
dfm  whitening  M  the  sky  might  be 
watched.  The  great  aurora,  which 
has  become  so  famous  a  figure  m 
Aryan  jioetry,  was  likeneil  by  the 
Egyptimis,  jnst  as  it  still  is  by  the 
Hottentots,  to  a  glorious  tree  with 
jewelled  boughs  growing  from  the 
monutain.  At  thefootof  this  tree 
they  said  tire  sun  wasftleeping,  and 
through  its  radiant  branches  he 
climbed  up  -'like  Jaok  up  his  beau- 
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Btalk— to  the  lieavena.  In  Clialdea 
they  ciilled*  it  the  "  tree  of  light " 
and  the  "  tree  of  Asshur."  IJoriiR 
is  represented  in  Egypt  climbing 
this  tree;  and  the  Chinese  preserve 
the  same  idea,  as  tlieir  emblem  for 
light  was  the  snn  on  the  tree-top, 
and  lor  darkness  the  snn  nnder 
the  tree.  Down  to  tlie  middle  ages 
tliis  emblem  of  the  tree  of  light 
was  still  u  featnre  of  popnlar  be- 
lief. They  said  in  .the  time  of 
Alexander  that  the  hero  went  east- 
wards till  he  came  to  the  tree  in 
which  the  Phoenix  (the  snn  eagle) 
sat,  and  there  learned  his  fate. 
This  "  tree  like  one  "  is  one  of  the 
Hottentot  gods;  and  probably  the 
emblem  is  much  older  than  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
classic  myths,  which  represents  the 
rosy  maiden  iireceding  the  chariot 
of  the  snn. 

The  counterpart  to  this  eastern 
tree  was  the  sunset  tree  of  the 
Paradise  in  the  west — the  land  of 
Cockaygne,  or  garden  of  the  Hes- 
lierides,  which  in  Chaldea  was  said 
to  have  its  entrance  by  the  door  in 
the  sea.  The  appearance  of  tlie 
sunset  glow  was  regarded  with  feel- 
ings op|H)site  to  those  greeting  the 
dawn.  The  Egyptians  and  many 
other  early  ]>eoples  said  that  the 
sun  was  falling  into  a  furnace,  or 
that  his  blood  was  flowing  over  the 
sky,  or  that  he  climbed  down  the 
Avestern  tree  into  the  region  of  the 
dead,  or  burned  himself  upon  a 
funeral  pyre.  Thus  the  western 
tree  was  connected  with  the  under 
world,  and  in  its  branches  sat  the 
godilessof  night  and  of  fate.  The 
idea  of  these  two  trees  still  in- 
fluences Moslem  beliefs  concerning 
the  tree  of  Paradise  and  the  thorny 
tree  of  hell;  and  there  is  no  known 


system  of  Asiatic  belief  from  whicli 
they  iire  altogether  absent. 

Next  to  the  long-suffering  and 
frien<Uy  sun,  the  moon  was  an  ob- 
jt*ct  of  affectionate  adoration.  They 
called  her  si>metimes  the  "  latly  «)f 
the  horned  face,"  sometimes  the 
"  light  of  earth,"  sometimes  the 
"great  princess  Istar."  They  be- 
lieved  her  to  be  the  lover  of  I  he 
sun,  always  pursuing  him  through 
heaven  and  hell.  The  Akkadians 
told  of  her  visit  to  the  nnder  world 
when  she  was  shorn  of  her  crown 
and  jewels,  and  at  length  (during 
the  dark  quarter)  dis;ippeared  al- 
together as  a  prisoner  of  the  infer- 
nal goddess.  But  by  the  Water  of 
Life — the  dew  always  connected 
with  the  moon — she  recovered  her 
strength,  and  came  forth  again  to 
light  the  world,  her  jewels  and  her 
crown  being  one  by  one  restored  to 
her  till  her  full  glory  was  I'e- 
covered. 

The  gentle  breezes  of  the  sum- 
mer were  npt  unnaturally  thought 
to  come  from  the  siin,  who  was  said 
by  the  Akkadians  to  breathe  on  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Euidirates; 
but  the  tempestuous  wind  was  an 
unseen  demon,  whose  blows  could 
be  felt,  but  whose  form  was  hid  in 
the  dark  robe  of  the  storm-cloud. 
The  lightning  was  the  fiery  weapon 
(Of  the  sun-god  wherewith  he  smote 
the  storm-dragon,  whose  bellowing 
men  heard  immediately  after  the 
stroke— though  some  S2iid  it  was 
the  triumphant  braying  of  the 
swift  ass  on  which  the  hero  was 
riding.  This  bolt  of  (Ire— the  club 
of  Mithraorof  Hercules,  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor,  the  crooked  serpent 
of  the  Hottentots— was  reganled 
with  awe,  but  yet  connected  wit-h 
the  idea  of  an  essential  fire  ot  Ujl# 
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Oil  wliich  all  human  or  animal  exist- 
euce  Wiis  tliougiit  to  ilei)en(l.  !N^ot 
ouly  did  the  Medes  and  otlier  Asiat- 
ics develop  this  theory  of  tlie  es- 
sential S))ark,  but  it  has  lately  been 
found  that  the  Egyptian^  had  a 
similar  belief.  The  water  of  life 
and  the  ftre  of  life  were  the  spirits 
whom  men  adored  in  the  rushing 
stroiiin  and  the  household  fliinie. 

AmmiLC  the  most  extraordinairy 
pieces  of  sym|)  )lism  known  to  have 
been  U!43il  by  these  early  Asiatics 
was  that  of  the  ass-^iead  as  repre- 
sontiug  .1  deity.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  sucii  an  emblem  was 
used  among  Hittites,  Egyptians, 
and  others,  in  connection  witii  tlie 
red  gotl  Set  or  Sut.  The  same  em- 
blem comes  down  to  us  in  the  ass 
of  J>io!iysus,  in  tlie  swift  ass  of 
India,  in  tliousands  of  popular 
stories— such  as  tlie  Donkey  Cub- 
bage— and  on  the  gnostic  repre- 
sentations found  in  Syria  and  in 
R  )me.  The  wild  ass  of  Asia  was, 
liowever,  a  very  different  anim  d 
tVom  the  p.ttient  donkey  of  Eu- 
rope; atid  the  strength,  the  speed, 
aind  the  tamelessness  of  the  wild 
ass,  which  are  celebrated  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  are  portrayed  in 
roost  spirited  manner  on  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Another  ancient  figure  widely  re 
produce<l  was  that  of  mother  earth, 
represented,  like  the  Indian  god. 
dess,  pressing  streams  of  milk  from 
her  breast,  or  nursing  the  infant 
sun  of  the  spring-time  in  her  arms. 
In  Troy,  in  Chaldea,  in  Syria,  in 
Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  mother  earth  is 
again  and  again  so  represented, 
though  without  the  beauty  of  form 
and  of  sentiment  .which  the  Greeks 
afterwards  attained  in  reproducing 
her  divinity. 


In  honor  of  these  good  powers 
the  annual  festivals  were  celebrat- 
ed with  joy  or  with  sorrow.  The 
winter  feast  of  ftre  celebrated  the 
soistice;  the  spring  and  harvest 
rejoicings  and  the  vintage  festival 
were  followed  by  the  mourning  for 
the  autumn,  when  the  leaAes  fell, 
and  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the 
darkness  began  to  rea[)pe(ir.  it 
was  2>erhaps  not  until  the  Altaic 
tribes  reached  Asia  Minor  that  they 
began  to  know  the  vine  and  to 
drink  wine,  but  they  must  v^iy  ear- 
ly have  discovered  intoxicants  like 
the  Ar^^an  soma;  and  the  lijgyptians 
drank  beer  as  well  as  wine.  We 
have  a  very  early  scidpture  show- 
ing the  God  of  wine  and  of  corn 
perhaps  as  old  as  1600  ^^C  at  least 
near  Tars4\s,  in  Asia  Minor.  As 
early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  Tatar  peoples  knew  how 
to  make  the  celebrated  koumiss 
drink  from  mares'  milkx  *i"^^  sprin-* 
kled  libations  of  koumiss  in  theii:* 
temples  and  houses  and  tents,  audi 
to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven^. 
Koumiss  is  said  to  be  the  most  Ots:- 
quisite  of  in  toxicants,^  and  leaves;  i*o 
*Miead"  next  morning.  That  trhe 
Akkadians,  however,  suffered  ftrom 
headaches,  we  know  iioiu  uae  fact 
that  their  magical  texts  speak  of  a 
"splitting  heailache"  accomipany- 
ing — as  it  still  does-^the  malarious 
fevers  in  the  pluinsof  the  Kuphra- 
tes. 

The  dark  side  of  the  Altaic  be- 
liefs was  represented  by  the  terror 
of  demons,  ghosts,  vampires,  incu- 
bi,  sucGubi,  and  all  maimer  of  fiends 
of  the  storm,  the  <larkness,  the 
flood,  the  fever,  and  of  death  or  the 
plague.  These  demons  they  rev>- 
resented  with  the  heads  of  tigers  yr 
wolves,  with  tongues  hanging  ovij% 
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of  montlis  «nrniecl  with  the  fsuigs  of 
wild  beasts.  Their  bodies  were 
those  of  wolves  or  of  cats,  their 
bind-legs  had  eagles'  claws,  and 
their  tails  were  serpents;  while 
two  or  four  wings  added  to  their 
terrors  and  to  their  ])0wer.  The 
demon  of  tlie  hot  wind  has  been 
found  so  represented  in  Clialdea, 
while  according  toother  texts  the 
demons  crept  into  houses  as  ser- 
pents, or  caused  the  bejists  .«>f  the 
iield  to  start  and  tremble  with  fear, 
and  Hung  tiiecaHow  nestlings  from 
the  trees,  and  lurked  in  tiie  ruins 
to  leap  oil  men  as  their  prey. 

How  to  defeat  demons  was  the 
great  question  of  the  <lay.  -  The 
chief  reliauce  was  placed  in  the 
goodwill  of  the  "Friend  of  Man," 
who  chased  theui  away.  Magic  po- 
tious  were  brewed,  just  as  Zulu 
chiefs  still  spend  their  days  in  con- 
cocting uiagic  broth  to  be  sprinkled 
on   men,  on    horses,  or    on   cattle. 

There  were  also  written  charms  in 

• 

leather  or  metal  eases,  hung  to  the 
walls  or  rouinl  the  neck — ,just  like 
those  which  the  Mahdi  distributed 
to  his  soldiers;  and  bands  of  linen 
with  written  s])ells  were  bound  to 
the  limbs  or  forehead  of  the^sick, 
driving  the  demon  of  disease  gra<l- 
iially  from  the  body.  Stone-cut 
texts  were  built  into  the  walls  of 
houses,  or  little  statues  of  the  gods 
were  buried  under  the  foundations. 
The  diseased  flocks  were  passed 
through  the  fire,  or  one  as  a  sacri- 
fice was  cast  down  a  precipice  or 
Thrown  into  the  river.  The  malig- 
nant earth-demon  was  ])acified  by  a 
liuman  victim  to  save  the  new 
building  from  the  shock  of  earth- 
quake— supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
lieaving  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
giant  below.    The    knowledge    of 


certain  spells  or  forms  of  invoca- 
tion which  was  kept  as  a  secret  by 
the  wizards  or  ]>riests,  was  a  most 
powerful  means  of  counteracting 
evil.  Witches  were  limited  out,  as 
they  still  are  in  Africa,  and  were 
believed  able  to  torment  the  living 
by  torturing  a  presentment  in  wax 
or  clay,  so  long  as  something  be- 
longing to  the  victim — a  nail«  a 
Iniir,  or  a  rag  of  clothing  -  could  l>e 
incorporated  into  the^  image,  into 
which  needles  were  stnck,  or  which 
was  roasted  slowly  by  the  fire. 
Such  beliefs,  known  from  an  early 
time  in  Asia,  survived  in  Europe 
to  a  very  late  ])eriod,  and  still  sur- 
vive in  the  East.  It  is  most  iii- 
strucHve  to  find  among  all  such 
earl3'  tribes  that  death  was  never 
regarded  as  the  natural  eml  of  life 
—  as  the  withering  of  the  flower  or 
decay  of  the  tree— but  as  a  <lirect 
murderous  interference  on  the  part 
of  malignant  power  with  the  im- 
mortal life  on  earth  which  man  be- 
lieved himself  capable  of  enjoying. 
Old  age  and  grey  liair,  sickness 
and  sorrow,  were  not  the  natural 
lot  but  the  niisfortnnesof  man,  dne 
to  the  opposing  inflTience  of  de- 
mons. 

The  result  of  the  incantations  on 
the  <lemoiis  was  reinar  able.  The 
inscribed  pillar  confronte<l  them  at 
the  house  door,  and  they  had  to  lie 
in  wait  outside;  but  the  s])ells  of 
the  priests  diverted  their  rage 
against  one  another,  and  they  ai'e 
represented  ramping  up  and  tear- 
ing one  another,— "  fleeing  away 
struggling,"  as  one  charm  preserv- 
ed in  cuneiform  tells  us  Budeas 
such  conceptions  may  appear,  they 
still  formed  an  important  ])art  of 
])ppnlar  religion  in  Europe  lat« 
even  in  the  middle  ages. 
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Tlie  earliosfc  temples  of  tlie  Altaic 
tribe:*,  like  those  ol'onrowu  Dnii<ls, 
were  opeii-uir  circles  of  stones, 
with  }i  central  standing-stone  siip- 
poseil  to  be  iiannted  by  tlie  deity. 
Over  it  libations  of  oil,  of  water,  of 
wine,  of  konmiss,  of  blood,  were 
poured;  before  it,  or  on  it,  flowers, 
fruits,  berries,  and  other  such  gifts 
were  placed.  Within  the  circle  a 
man  might  leave  unharmed  his 
most  valuable  property  under  the 
]Mi)tection  of  the  god.  Near  it  the 
dolmen,  or  stone  table,  torme<l  an 
altar,  iu\  which  human  or  animal 
victims  were,  oflfered.  The  raa^ic 
circle,  the  cup  hollow  with  its  sur- 
rounding rings  wsed  by  all  Asiatics 
alike,  were  connected  with  rites  of 
purification,  by  si^rinklings  of  dew, 
of  water,  or  of  milk.  On  the  dol- 
men-stones the  sick  were  laid,  as 
they  still  Jire  on  inscribed  talisman- 
stones  in  Syria;  and  through  the 
dolmens  they  crawled  or  were 
dragged,  in  hope  of  speedy  cure. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  Asi- 
atic superstitions— that  of  the 
Dead's  Door— was  connected  with 
this  rite  of  *^  passing  through,-'  In 
Persia,  in  China,  and  not  loss  in 
medieval  Euroj)e,  it  was  thought 
of  evil  omen  that  the  dead  should 
Xiass  ont  through  the  same  door  as 
the  living.  A  hole  was  broken  in 
the  wall,  throujfh  which  the  corpse 
was  taken  out;  or  even  at  a  later 
time  a  special  door — high  up  from 
the  ground  —was  made  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  believed  that  the 
western  superstition  as  to  "closing 
the  door"  on  a  corpse  has  the  same 
derivation,  and  the  Dead's  Doors 
may  still  be  seen  in  Northern  Italy. 

Prom  the  religion  of  these  an- 
cient tribes  we  may  perhaps  gather 
most  light  as  to  their  civil izatiou; 


'  but  some  of  their  social  icustoma 
are  equally  curious  and  instructive, 
esi)ecially  that  of  the  couvade^  as  it 
is  called  in  France — the  custom  of 
putting  the  father  of  a  iiew-boni 
child  into  bed,  carefull^^  teuding 
liim  and  feeding  him  on  special 
diet  for  some  time,  until  the  baby 
begins  to  grow  strong.  This  ex- 
traordinary, and  to  our  ideas  un- 
natural custom,  is  common  to  vsu 
rious  Altaic  peoples.  In  France 
among  theBiis<iues,  in  Spain  among 
Iberians,  in  Corsica,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Borneo,  in  Siberia,  in  Greenhunl, 
in  Africa,  America,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Archi|H)lago  alike,  this  cjis- 
tom  exists,  or  has  existed.  iVfarco 
Polo  mentions  it  in  China;  ApoU 
loniusRhodius  in  Pontus.  JPerhaps 
it  may  l>e  due  to  belief  in  some 
mysterious  sympathy  between  the 
father  and  the  child,  the  health  of 
the  infant  being  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  that  of  its  sire.  The  moth- 
er appears  to  receive  little  atten- 
tion from  the  Turanian  peoples 
among  whom  this  strange  custom 
X>revails. 

The  laws  of  the  Altaic  tribes  in 
Chaldea  are  only  known  to  us  by  a 
few  Akkadian  fragments.  Their 
punishments,  including  drowning 
and  mutilation,  walling  up  alive, 
and  tearing  oif  the  nails,  show  us 
how  savage  they  were,  even  in  days 
when  they  could  write  and  trade, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  art. 
They  had  slaves  also  who  were 
recognized  as  having  some  human 
rights,  for  a  roaster  was  bound  to 
maintain  his  slave  if  he  hail  injured 
him  by  violence.  The  position  of 
women  was  more  independent  and 
important  than  we  might  have 
thought  likely;  but  the  jealous  se- 
clusion of   the  sex   practiced    by 
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Semitic   ])eoi)le8   seems  Jilwa3'8  to 
Uave  been  niikiiown  to  .Altaic  races. 

The  practice  of  divining  was  nii 
important  branch  of  priestly  knowl- 
edge: divining  by  gems,  by  arrows, 
by  sticks  tlirown  into  the  air,  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  by  the  bones  of 
cocks  shiiu  as  sacrifices  (sis  is  still 
the  ciise  in  Bnrniah) — in  short, 
every  sort  of  consecrated  gambling 
and  choice  of  action  by  "tossing 
up. 7  No  general  would  have  ex- 
pected success  if  he  led  out"  his 
army  against  the  advice  of  the 
wizard.  Long  lists  of  rules  w^ere 
drawn  up,  including  such  an  omen 
as  a  dog  straying  into  the  temple, 
and  some  of  these  lists  have  come 
down  to  ns  in  cuneiform  to  the 
present  day.  Berodotus  tells  us 
how  the  Scythians  divined  by  twigs, 
and  Buddhist  or  Nestorian  priests 
alike  continue  the  practice  to  the 
present  day. 

The  language  and  the  writing  of 
the  Altaic  peoples  were,  like  them- 
selves, extremely  primitive.  Pic- 
ture-writing— like  that  of  bush  men, 
or  of  the  cavemen  in  Europe — ha<l 
passed  into  a  further  hieroglyidiic 
stage,  in  which  ])ronouus  and  other 
parts  of  speech  were  represented 
by  emblems,  and  in  which  the  plur- 
al was  shown,  as  in  Egypt,  by  the 
simple  <levice  of  a  series  of  strokes 
after  the  uOuu,  Language,  in  like 
manner,  had  developed  from  mere 
monosyllabic  sounds  to  the  agglu- 
tinative stage— still  traceable  even 
in  English— where  other  syllables 
are  added  to  show  the  relations  of 
the  various  root-sounds  to  each 
other;  but  even  to  our  own  times 
the  Altaic  peoples  have  )iot  ad- 
vanced any  further.  Their  lan- 
guages have  not  become  inflexional 
like    those    of    Aryan  or    Semitic 


peoples,  and  they  have  never  in- 
vented, consequently,  an  alphabet 
to  supersede  their  clumsy  hiero- 
glyphics or  syllab'iries,  which,  with 
time,  have  only  grown  clumsier 
and  more  complic«ted.  A  Chinese 
at  twenty -one  has  not  attained  that 
mastery  over  his  language  which 
an  Aryan  child  may  attain  at  the 
age  of  tive. 

The  arts  were  represented  among 
the  Altaic  tribes  ot  Western  Asia 
not  only  by  writing  and  scul])ture, 
but  very  early  by  metallurgical 
discoveries.  N^ot  less  than  wO) 
years  B.c  the  Akkadians  had  not 
oidy  learned  to  smelt  iron,  to  ex- 
tract copper,  lead,  and  tin  from 
the  ore,  to  use  gold  and  silver  and 
alloys  like  electrum  in  barter,  but 
they  even  knew  how  to  make 
bronze  and  brass.  They  wrought 
beautiful  vases,  bowls,  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  repatMsee  work  in  all 
metals;  they  plated  their  chariots 
with  silver;  they  made  statues 
with  heads  of  gold;  they  carveil 
wood  and  alabaster,  and  engraved 
on  their  signets  grou]»s  represent- 
ing the  gods,  or  commemorating  the 
myths  already  uoticed.  Many  pre- 
cious stones— the  ruby,  diamond, 
turquoise,  and  others —  were  known 
to  them  by  distinct  names;  and 
their  temples  were  rich  with  cnist- 
ed  metal,  like  the  houses  of  kings 
which  Homer  describes. 

Such  then  was  the  civilization 
of  the  Turanian  tribes  of  Western 
Asia  before  the  family  of  Abraham 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered 
aland  fully  peoi)led  with  their 
tribes,  whose  names— Hit  tit  es, 
Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  the 
rest — are  preserved  for  us  in  the 
Bible.  Such  were  the  Canaunites 
whom  Joshua  drove  out  before  him. 
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Such  were  tlieHittite  princes  wliose 
clangliters  Kameses  and  Solomon 
alike  inaiTie<i,  and  wUose  trade  witli 
Egypt  is  not  only  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  is  also  known  almost  as 
earlv  as  tlie  time  of  Moses  tx)  have 
been  regulated  by  a  treaty  written 
on  a  silver  tablet,  the  act;ount  of 
whicli  is  still  preserved  in  a  fa- 
m  )us  piipyr.is. 

But  it  came  to  pass,  in  process 
of  time,  that  the  \)rosperity  of  this 
great  rai>e  declined.  The  Baby- 
lonians <lrove  them  from  Ohaldea, 
or  lt>nlel  it  over  their  surviving 
memSji.-i.  The  Assyrians  defeated 
them  it  Gii>rohemish  and  in  Syria. 
Tie  H.ibrews  almost  extirp.ited 
them  in  Palestine.  The  R)mins 
con'[a<3re  I  them  in  Italy,  the  U^auls 
in  France,  the  civilization  which 
they  fonndel  was  adopte  I  by  Bi- 
bylonians  and  Greeks  and  Litins, 
and  by  mmy  later  races,  and  their 
very  existence  was  forgt)tten,  and 
their  language  unknown  to  have 
been  ever  spoken  be.von  I  the  re- 
gioas  of  Goatral  an  l  lij  isteru  Asia. 

But  they  left  behind  them  writ- 
ten records  to  prove  their  descent, 
their  race,  their  wealth  and  ])ower, 
their  beliefs  and  hopes  and  fears. 
The  present  century  has  seen  the 
recovery  of  these   records,  cut   in 
biisalt,  stamped  in  clay,  carved  on 
stone,  engraved  on  silver;  and  at 
la.st,  afU$r  thirty  centuries,    their 
liistory  begins   to  be    written.     In 
Syria,  in  Chaldea,    in    Itjdy,    nay 
even  in  Egypt,  the  same  discovery 
has  been  mule,  and  the  oldest  civi- 
lized race  claims  credit  for  its  own 
works. 

It  has  taken  niaiiy  years  for  this 
result  to   be  attained,  and   the  full 
an<lersranding  is  yet  incomplete. 
In    1812,    the     great     traveller 


Burckhardt   found  at  Hamath  the 
lirst  of  these   hieroglyphic  texts, 
hewn   in  basalt.    Then,  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  notliyig 
more  was  done.     When,  however, 
explorers  again  lit  on  Burckhardt's 
text,  and  on  four  others  at  Hamath, 
they  were  at  first  said  to  be  fiinci- 
ful  ornamental  designs;  but  when 
this  faile<l  to  explain  them  awa.y,  a 
learned  man  set  to  work,  and  stud- 
ied   them    for    some   time  u]>side- 
down.     Then  another  learned  man 
translated    them,    and    discovered 
that  one  (this  is  a  fact)  referred  to 
giving  permission    to    see  a  bull- 
tight  gratis.  This  was  not  approved 
by  the  rest  of  the  learne<l,  piirtly 
because  no  one  ever  heard  of  bull- 
hghts  in  the  East  (though  the  As- 
syrians had  something  of  the  sort), 
partly   because  they   doubted  ap- 
parently  if  admission  gratis  to  a 
bull  fight  was  probable.     Thus  the 
question  went  to  sleep  again,  and 
the  learned  society  most  interested 
turnetl  its  attention    to  printing  a 
paper,  in  which   a  Hebrew  scholar 
raised  phe  question  whether  a  pig- 
eon could  ever  have  flown  with  one 
wing.    It  seems   that  the   Babbis 
understood   the  words,  "  O  tliit  I 
could  fly  away  and  be  at  rest!"  to 
mean  fly  with   one  wing  and   rest 
with  the  other.    The  author  called 
his    paper    "  Ancient  Obsorvation 
on  the  Plight  of  Birds,"  and  sent  it 
to  Mr.   Huxley,  whose  reply   was 
unfavorable;  also    to    the    Vienna 
Balloon  Society,  who  were  less  un- 
favorable (perhaps  because  balloons 
fly     without      any     \yings).     The 
Vienna   Balloon   Society    said   the 
pa]>er  was  very  interesting. 

Meanwhile  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions remained  unread,  or  at  least 
only  read  to  the  satisfaction  of  each 
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one  wlio  proposed  anew  8yst<*m.  At 
length,  in  two  different  <lirectlon8, 
compariHona  with  known  emblems— 
from  Oyprns  and  from  liabvlon— - 
were  proposed;  bnt,  alas!  each 
aiitiior  Wiis  mutuidly  con  vi  need 
that  tlie  other  was  wrong.  It  wsis 
H  case  of  two  sides  to  the  shield; 
and  the  fact  that  the  rnde  chiy- 
sketches  derived  from  the  old  ba- 
salt emblems  were  very  different 
from  the  scrawls  on  limestone, 
-which  had  the  same  original  forms, 
was  not  at  first  evident.  George 
Smitii,  who  had  discovered,  at  Car- 
ciiemish,  many  of  these  valnable 
texts,  and  FrangoisLenormant,  who 
liad  bogun  to  stndy  the  qnestion  in 
earnest,  lK)th  died  too  soon.  Pro- 
fessor JSayce  is  the  only  stndent  of 
first-class  acqnirements  who  has 
since  made  ninch  of  the  matter. 

Substantial  agreement,  however, 
ait  last  being  slowly  attained  on  the 
important  ))oints.  The  fact  that 
the  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  read  as 
syllables,  not  as  an  alphabet,  that 
they  are  of  Hittite  origin,  that  the 
Hittites  were  an  Altaic  ])eople,  and 
even  that  the  language  is  akin  to 
the  Akkadian,  is  beginning  to  be  es- 
tablished. It  is  established,  also, 
that  the  names  of  the  gods  occur 
on  these  hieroglyphic  texts  and  that 
some,  if  not  all  as  yet  known,  are 
magictt)^  or  religious  incantations. 
To  discover  the  meaning  of  such 
inscriptions,  when  the  language 
ami  the  actual  meaning  of  each 
symbol  are  alike  unknown,  by  aid 
of  nothing  more  than  a  short  bilin 
gual  of  six  words,  is  evidently  a 
task  of  no  little  difiiculty.  But  it 
is  not  impossible  ;  and  if  followed 
on  scientihc  principles,  with 
patience  an<l  a  mind  open  to  the  ob- 
jections of  others,  it  must  in  the 


end  yield,  as  other  problems  bave 
yielded,  to  the  labor  of  the  stndent. 
The  htrnscan  remains,  not  less  than 
those  of  the  Akkadians,  will  serve 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject; 
and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  com- 
mon origin  for  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  shows  us  that 
Egyptian  also  will  serve  toassistiti 
the  interpretation  of  the  llittite 
script.  The  doubtful  results  of 
cuneiform  research  will  be  control l- 
eil  by  comparisons  with  many  liv- 
ing languages  ;  and  so,  after  centu- 
ries of  growth,  centuries  of  civili- 
zation, centuries  of  decay,  an<l  long^ 
periods  of  neglect,  the  old  Tatar 
race  of  Asia  and  of  Southern 
Europe  begins  once  more  to  take 
its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
w  orl  d . — BiackicooiVs  Magaz  hie* 


BYZANTINE  PALACES. 

Hitherto  tnose  who  have  de- 
scribed the  ceremonies  and  pa- 
geants of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
imperial  processions  from  the  p:il- 
aces  to  St  Sophia,  the  scenes  in 
the  hi]>podrome,  and  the  po])Hlar 
demonstrations  in  the  Angusteion, 
have  been  content  to  do  so  without 
giving  any  topognii)hical  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  which  those 
events  took  place.  The  recent  work, 
therefore,  of  M.  ]'as])ate,  which 
deals  minutely  with  the  subject^* 
is  of  extreme  value  as  o])ening  out 
for  us  a  new  field  for  research,  which 
when  followe<l  up  will  add  life  and 
reality  to  the  comi>lex  facts  re- 
late<l  by  Gibbon,  and  before  him 
by  Constantine  Porphyrogeuneios, 

*  Tit  Buzantifta  Anaktora,  kai  ta  perix 
anion.  Witii  a  Plan.    By  A.  G.  Paspate. 
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oar  most  trnstwortliy  aiitliority 
oil  Byziititliie  imperial  life.  1  he 
clltticulties  wtilcit  atteii<led  M.  Pas- 
l)ato  ill  his  patient  iiiveHtigatioiis 
hiwe  deterred  others  from  attempt- 
ing this  wt)i*k.  The  Turks  who  in- 
habit the  squalid  houses  which 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  hill  of 
palaces  oi)jecteil  to  iutrusion;  the 
archaeologist  could  only  penetrate 
these  narrow  alleys  at  the  risk  of 
being  pelted  with  stones,  rotten 
OAST'S  i^iid  other  objectionable  mis- 
siles. But  two  events  encourage  I 
M  Paspate  to  persevere:  one  was 
the  biiildiug  of  tS»e  University  in 
18:48,  which  disclt>a<^d  flhe  position 
of  several  disputed  sites  in  the 
Augusteion;  aiitl  secondly  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Tara.'/iau  tailwa^'^  in 
1872,  right  thniugh  the  wall  of  the 
old  palaces:  these  discoveries  gave 
liim  sufficient  tlata  to  go  upon, 
^^beacon  liglits,"  as  he  calls  them, 
"to  guide  me  in  this  labyrinth." 

JBefore  jujoompanying  M.  Pas- 
pate  within  the  walls  which  en- 
closed the  hill  of  palaces,  or,  as  he 
"calls  it,  the  "  Acropolis  of  Byzan- 
tiumi"  we  will  see  what  he  has  to 
say  about  that  large  open  s));ice 
whic.h  exiisted  immoiliately  before 
it,  an  I  was  called  the  Augusteion, 
the  centre  of  popular  life  in  those 
days,  and  adorned  with  statues 
and  objects  of  art.  It  was  an  ob« 
long  s[>ace  lying  between  the  hip- 
podrome anil  the  wall  of  the  pal- 
aces, an  I  shut  otf  from  the  town  on 
the  north  by  St.  .Sophia;  the  south- 
ern bouM  lary  is  a  little  uncertain, 
but  M.  Paspate  considers  that  its 
whole  length  was  abtnit  520  yards, 
and  its  uniform  wi>lth  138  yards. 
It  was  adorned  with  palaces,  atat 
nes,  tiny  churches,  and  works 
of  Hellenic  art  collected  from  all 


parts  of  Greece  and  Asia:  to-day  it 
is  covered  with  the  mo«que  of  Sul- 
tan'Aclimed  Dar  el  Phorinoun  and 
small  Turkish  houses,  M.  Paspate 
says: 

•*A11  this  space,  the  ornaments  and 
ruins  of  which  have  lung  been  destroyed 
or  removed  to  adorn  other  buildings,  is 
now  covered  with  dark  and  noisome  work- 
shops, public  and  private  building  which 
are  vis  ted  rarely  by  8traii|ters,  and  by  na- 
tives under  the  greatest  diflflcultios  and 
with  tlie  greatest  perauasion;  the  stupid 
inhabitants  look  on  with  derision,  whilst 
children  tiii*ow  stones  at  those  who  give 
their  attention  to  such  things." 

The  earlier  buildings  of  this 
place,  and  all  the  wondrous  works 
of  art  which  it  contained,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fiie  in  Jus- 
tinian's reign  (532  A.D.)  It  was 
originally  ji  place  where  cooks  and 
costerraongers  vended  their  wares, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  danced 
on  festive  occasions;  but  Justinian 
drove  away  the  cooks,  raised  up 
magnificent  buildings  then'on,  and 
paved  it  with  marble.  Through 
the  open  space  between  the  build- 
ings, commonly  referred  to  as  "  the 
mitlille'*  by  Byzantine  writers,  the 
emperor  passed  on  his  visits  to  and 
from  St.  Sophia,  nnd  in  it  he  held  his 
receptions  of  all  the  city  deputies^ 
and  heard  their  plaints.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  there  is  greater  ease  in 
l)lacing  the  "  minor  monuments  of 
the  Angusteioii,"  as  M.  Paspate 
calls  them,  than  the  greater  ones. 
Most  of  these  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  hippodrome.  To  the  north, 
near  St.  Sophia,  was  the  MUion^ 
originally  a  simple  post  from  which 
distances  in  nnles  were  measured, 
over  which  wjis  afterwanis  raised 
a  ***  square  building  with  seven 
marble  pillars  on  steps  supporting 
a  dome,**   and  called  the  cliamber 
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of  the  Mil  ion.  Here  tlie  emperor 
always  stopped  to  receive  dep- 
utations oil  liis  way  from  St. 
Sophia ;  here  were  memorial  col- 
itmns,  accor(1iii<<f  to  Codinos,  to 
Coiistantine  the  Great,  St.  Helenn, 
Sopiiia  the  wife  of  Justin  theTlira- 
cian,  and  others;  on  this  buildingf 
were  stuck  up  tiie  hciids  of  male- 
factors who  had  been  executed. 
During  the  excavations  in  1848  for 
the  foundations  of  the  University, 
a  square  building  with  seven  pil- 
lars and  arciies  wsis  disclosed; 
this  at  once  established  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  on  which  to  stall;  a  topo- 
graphical  plan  of  the  western  side 
of  this  agora. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
'  Milion  nre  the  large  foun<lations  on 
wMiicIt  stood  the  statue  of  Justiin'an. 
Tiie  following  sicuount  of  it  is  given 
by  M.  Paspate: 

"Sorae  time  ago,  the  barbarians  de- 
spoiled this  statue  of  Justinian:  they  took 
from  it  tlie  gilded  bruss  ornaments  which 
adorned  it.  Thi  ty  years  ago,  the  statue 
fell  from  the  columu  which  supportecLit. 
Now  tlie  base  lias  been  turned  into  a  f<Jun- 
taiii;  the  statue  itself  was  taken  off  and 
shut  up  in  one  of  the  r(X)ms  of  the  sultan's 
palact*,  but  has  lately  been  carried  off  to 
the  furnace,  where  they  cast  implements 
of  war.  Tlie  calf  of  the  leg  of  Justinian 
exceeded!'  my  own  height,  the  nose  was 
more  than  nine  times  tJie  length  of  one  of 
my  lingers.  I  was  unable  to  measure  the 
feet  of  tlie  horse  as  they  lay  on  the  ground: 
however,  without  the  Turks  seeing  me,  I 
was  able  to  ascertain  that  one  of  Justinian's 
tpenalls  was  five  times  the  length  of  one 
of  my  fingers." 

Attached  to  this  colosssal  statue 
was  the  oratory  of  ftt.  Constautine, 
often  alluded  to  in  Byzantine  his 
tory  as  a  spot  where  the  emperors 
used  to  worship  on  stated  occa- 
sions.    During  the  excavation  of 


1848  the  base  of  the  silver  statue 
of  Eudoxia  was  found — the  empress 
about  whom  we  read  so  much  in 
the  life  of  Chrysostnm,  and  whose 
anger  at  being  denoun«*ed  by  him 
was  the  cause  of  his  exile.  On  the 
bat)e  of  this  statue  was  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin:  it  was, 
curiously  enough,  discovered  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Angus- 
teio!i,  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  evidence  of  writera 
who  s*iw  it  has  placed  it.  So  M. 
Paspate  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  base  had  been  removed 
during  some  popular  demonstra- 
tion, and  accordingly  places  it  be- 
tween the  statue  of  Jnstiniiin  and 
the  church  of  the  two  horses. 

Nicephoius  the  Pliocian,  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  set  up  in 
the  Augusteion  a  roofless  temple, 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Phocas,  and 
near  it  placed  two  stone  luirses, 
which  gave  it  the  nnmc  of  the 
church  of  the  two  Iiorses..  We 
have  a  description  of  a  revolt  in 
1184,  in  which  the  followers  of  the 
emperor  A lexins  took  u])  their  posi- 
tion in  the  church,  and  shot  with 
theirarrowsntthe  soldiers  of  the  em- 
peror John,  who  had  tnken  uj)  their 
position  in  the  Milion.  Close 
behind  the  Turkish  University  M. 
Paspate  has  tliscovered  ruins  uf 
Byzantine  walls  with  low  doorwavs, 
into  which  the  owner  of  the  house, 
despite  all  his  persnnsions,  will 
neverallow  him  to  penetrate.  From 
the  facts  above  mentioned,  M.  Pais- 
pate  considers  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  the  two  horses:  it 
is  within  easy  bowshot  of  the 
Milion,  and  the  only  building  which 
could  have  given  pmtection  to  sol- 
diers,  unless  they  had  occupied  St. 
Sophia  itself.     Thus  we    have  a 
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fair  picture  of  wliat  this  side  of  the 
great  agora  was  like. 

Willi  regard,  to  the  eastern  side 
jnst  betteatli  tiie  wall  of  the  ]ml- 
aces,  M.  Paspate  cannot  give  ns  so 
satisfactory  a  (lescriptiou.  He  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  traces  wliat- 
ever  of  the  patriarch's  i)alace,  of 
the  old  council  hall,  and  of  the 
baths  of  ZeuxippoSy  but  he 
holds  out  tempting  promises  to 
those  archaeologists  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  times 
when  bigoted  Turks  will  not  in- 
habit the  ilensely  crowded  abodes 
which  cover  the  sites  of  those 
buildings.  Meanwhile,  all  that  M. 
Paspate  could  do  was  to  collect 
the  mo.ntions  m  ide  of  these  build- 
ings by  Byz.intine  writers,  and 
assign  them  the  most  probable 
positions  after  carefully'  weighing 
the  evidence.  In  so  doing  he 
had  one  advantage  over  former 
writers  on  this  subject,  for  he 
knew  the  exact  course  of  the  wall 
of  the  pdace  which  was  behiinl 
these  buildings.  He  drst  places 
the  churcli  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Brass-vendors  to  the  north  of  this 
o.istern  side  of  tho  Augnsteion, 
close  bene.ith  the  walls  of  the  pal- 
aces ami  near  the  great  gate  of 
Oiialki.  Hore  the  emperors  gener- 
ally heard  a  liturgy  before  they 
proceedijd  to  St.  Sophia  itself,  and 
the  often  luoitionejl  wooden,  stair 
casQ  connected  it  with  St.  Sophia, 
so  that  the  imperial  family  when  so 
disposed  might  attend  service  in 
private.  A  wooden  door  still  ex- 
isting,  but  now  always  closed, 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Sophia,  M. 
Paspate  considers  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  staircase,  "for  it 
is  the  only  entrance,  according  to 
the  nature   of  the  ground,  which 


could  be  approached  by  a  stair- 
case." 

The  patriarch's  palace  was  out- 
side the  palace  walls,  and  in  the 
Augnsteion.  H.  Paspate,  from 
passages  which  allude  to  the  prox- 
imity of  this  palace  to  the  gate  of 
Chalki,  places  it  just  to  the  south 
of  the  church  of  the  Brass-vendors, 
through  which  the  patriarch  used 
to  pass.  Then  this  palace  had  a 
large  garden,  which  a  Russian 
monk,  writing  in  1203,  tells  us  con- 
tained ^Sill  kinds  of  peas,  melons, 
and  pears,  of  which  the  emperors 
partook."  This  garden  M.  Paspate 
places  as  dividing  the  patriarch's 
palace  from  the  only  remaining 
buildings  of  the  Augnsteion  about 
which  there  is  any  uncertaiinty, 
namely  the  council  hall  and  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippos.  These  raag- 
niticent  buildings  must,  therefore, 
according  to  all  authorities,  have 
occupied  the  only  remaining  space 
namely  the  nouth-east  corner.  Be- 
tween  the  buildings  and  the  wall 
of  the  palace  ran  a  narrow  street 
or  alley  spoken  of  by  Byzantine 
writers  as  the  "passage  of  Achil- 
les." Both  the  walls  of  the  hip- 
podrome and  of  the  i)alace  were 
kept  free  from  buildings  by  nar- 
row passages,  so  that  their  value 
from  a  strategical  ]>oint  of  view 
might  not  be  interfered  with. 

Having  taken  a  glance  at  the 
large  agora  which  occupied  the 
spiice  before  the  palace  walls,  we 
will  now  turn  to  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  M.  Paspate's  work, 
namely  the  4K)pography  of  tho 
palaces  themselves.  As  was  stated 
above,  M.  Paspaite  owes  the  ground- 
work of  his  ])]an  to  the  discovery 
of  the  walls  themselves  by  the  cut- 
ting   for    the    Thracian    railway, 
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whicJi  was  begun  in  1870,  and  which 
])as!seil  along  the  wlioie  extent  of 
the  acropolis  on  which  the  old 
pahice  stood.  By  the  discoveries 
then  brought  to  light  all  former 
s))ecalatioiis  as  to  the  tt>[)()gni])hy 
of  the  piihices  were  confuted,  nnd 
M.  Piispsite  had  to  stiirt  Irora  en- 
tirely fresh  djitn,  unknown  to  M. 
Labiirle  and  others;  hut  wheresis 
previous  writers  liave  only  given 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  as  specu- 
lative, and  looked  u])on  the  tnsk  of 
discovering  the  exact  jmsition  of 
the  paliices  jis  ull  but  hopeless,  M. 
Pnspate  hns  been  able  to  state 
facts  and  to  place  certain  points 
bevond  h  doubt,  which  has  en- 
abled  hi  in  to  give  satisfactory 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
others.  Ue  thus  prefaces  his  ac- 
count of  the  palaces: 

**I  am  wow  about  to  describe  other 
ruins  some  of  which  are  fortunately  pre- 
served to  this  (lay,  which  w.ill  act  as  bea- 
cons to  guide  us  to  tlie  true  topography 
of  die  suiTOunding  buildings.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  still  in  this  wide  space  which 
the  old  palaces  occupied  are  preserved 
under  the  houses  and  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Turkish  inhabitants  ancient  ruins  which 
will  throw  light  on  our  history,  when  it  is 
permitted  to  visit  and  study  them.  Others 
yet  to  come  will  doubtless  describe  better 
than  I  can  do  the  position  of  the  palaces,  but 
unfortunately  the  ruins  are  being  daily 
pulle'd  down  and  sold  by  the  poor  posses- 
soi-s  with  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
Bluggish  rulers." 

A  few  yenrs  before  the  com- 
menceinent  of  the  Thracian  rail- 
wjiy  a  grent  fire  destroyed  the  pul- 
accs  of  the  snltan  which  stood  on 
the  shores  of  Bosphorus.  Others 
were  built  as  they  now  stand,  nnd 
the  rtrst  work  of  the  navvies  for 
tln^  new  line  was  to  remove  the 
debris  of  the  ruined  pjdnces,  cut 
down    the    old    trees    and   shrubs 


from  the  gardens,  and  in  so, doing 
they  laid  bare  a  great  portion  of 
the  wall  which  encircled  the  an- 
cient  palnces,  and  "  furthermore," 
adds  M.  Paspate,  "those  who  de- 
sired to  study  these  points  could 
do  so  without  being  driven  awjiy 
by  eunuchs  and  armed  gunrds.** 

The  excavjitions  of  the  workmen 
first  brought  to  light.,  nenrthe  gate 
which  was  anciently  mimed  after 
St.  Barbani,  the  ruins  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  nrartyr  Demetrius, 
often  referred  to  by  Byznntine  bis 
torinns,  which  the  house  of  Paleo- 
logi  had  profusely  deconited.  Close 
to  this  were  found  remir<ints  of  the 
ancient  Greek  cyclopeiin  wall  which 
rein  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  t^))) of 
which  the  Byzuntine  emperors  had 
placed  the  esistern  wall  of  tiieir 
])alace  enclosure.  A  short  distance 
from  this  sea  wnll,  under  a  little 
cliff,  the  workmen  disclosed  the 
wonderfully  solid  vaults  of  the 
Boukoleon  palace,  in  which  lay,  ns 
if  shnken  by  an  enrthqunke,  heaps 
of  miirble  pillars  and  caidtnls. 
These  subterrnnean  vaults  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  chambei"s 
connected  by  a  jiassnge.  In  the 
lower  one  near  the  sea,  bnt  few 
remnants  of  pillars  and  cai>itiils 
were  found,  nnd  the  walls  resem- 
bled those  of  a  cnve  more  than  a 
vault  maile  by  human  hands;  it  is 
now  used  as  a  habitation  for  the 
Armenian  railway  operatives;* but 
in  the  inner  vault  the  workmeu 
loosened  from  their  hiding  place 
some  pillars  with  beautiful  work 
upon  them,  and  two  slabs  three 
yards  long  by  one  yard  four  inches 
wide,  one  of  which  had  on  it  two 
heads  of  life  size,  one  the  head  of 
an  ox,  the  other  of  a  lion;  heads  of 
a  similar  nature  ax)x>eared  ou  small- 
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er    fragments.     This  was    an    ad- 
ditional i)roof  that  these  were  the 
vaults   of    tiie   Boiikoleoii    palace 
(tlerivetl,   according  to  some,  from 
buoca    leoniSy    acconling    to  others 
from   bous    mid     kou),    which      all 
ByzinDine  authors  agree  iu  placing 
down   by  the  slit)re.     Tiiese  vaults 
are  often  refer  re  I   to  as  being  used 
us  prisons,  and  close  to  this  spot 
was  the  harbor  of  Boukoleon,  where 
the  emperors  generally  embarked, 
doubtless  making  use  of  tlie  pass- 
age whicii  led  down  to  the  sea. 
.   Before  visiting   the  central  paila- 
ces,   Af.  Paspate    takes   us  to   the 
ruins  of  some   outlying  buildings, 
on  or  (iiljoining  the  walls  which  he 
identities  with  the  often  mentioned 
noum^ra;  at  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  palace  walls,  and   almost 
resting  ou  them,  is  what    M.  Pas- 
pate calls  a  Byzantiue   street,  now 
converted  into  dwellings  for  Turks, 
which  have  escaped   the  notice  of 
archceologists  from   tiieir  extreme 
sc^ualor  and  (iifficulty  of  approach. 

**  I  grieve  "  (he  says)  **  to  have  been  un- 
able to  examiae  these  rains  as  I  could  have 
wis  lei,  because  t  was  stoned  by  boys  and 
insulted  by  women,  and  the  friendly  Turk 
who  went  with  me  could  not  spare  much 
time." 

These  buildings  are  constructed 
on  walls  mile  out  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  remnants  of  the  m  )st  an- 
cient wall  which  eucircled  the 
acn)[>olis.  From  the  road  the  in- 
liabitants  descend  three  or  four 
steps  to  their  entrance,  proving 
that  this  roa  !,  like  all  those  around 
the  palaces,  has  bwon  raised  by  the 
accumulation  of  cfe^m.  Each  house 
consists  of  one  very  firmly  built 
domed  chamber,  which  is  <li\ided 
into  two  stories  by  a  wooden  floor; 
on  the  grouud  floor  the  workpeople 


ave  their  shops,  and  in  the  upper 
com  the  family  live  iii' great  squal- 
or, and  lighted  only   by  tiny  win- 
dows in    a  space    only    ten    yards 
long.    These  buildings  M.  Paspate 
believes  to  have  been  the  ancient 
noimiera  built  by   Constantino  the 
Great,  as   Oodinos   and   others  tell 
us,  between    the   brazen   gate   and 
the  gate  of  the  dogs,  and  close  to 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  from  which 
it  was  separated  only  by  a  wall,  so 
that   it  was  often  confounded  with 
that  building  and  called  *'*'  the  ])ris- 
ons  of  Zenxippos,^*  for  the  noumera 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a  prison, 
and  at  another  time  as  lodgings  for 
servants  at    the    palace.     If    this 
supposition   be  correct,   it    would 
place  the   baths  of  Zeuxippos    at 
the  south-west    extremity   of    the 
Angesteion,  adjoining  these  build- 
iugs  which  occupy  this  angle   of 
the  ]>alac6  walls.    To  the   north  of 
these  houses,  M.  Paspate  found  the 
remains  of  an  old  Byzantine  gate- 
way in  the  walls,  close  to  which  iu 
1877  were  also  found  two  marble 
pillars. 

The  workmen  on  the  Thracian 
railwav  also  disclosed  to  view  the 
ancient  Carian  gate,  a  domed  build- 
ing resting  on  four  marble  pillars, 
which  was  accurately  described  by 
Ohoniates  as  tlie  one  by  which'  An- 
dronicus  fled  (1188),  and  which  had 
been  standing  for  centuries  in  the 
seclusion  of  an  Ottoman  garden 
unknown  to  the*  world.  Unfor- 
tunately the  course  of  the  railway 
rendered  necessary  the  destruction 
of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  ])ast. 
Also  .another  gate,  spoken  of  as 
the  "  eastern  gate  "  in  history,  was 
discovered:  it  was  the  one  from 
which  Constantinie  addressed  the 
crowd  to  assure  them  of  his  safety. 
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A./  ^r.  Paspate  says,  **  without 
an  iiitimi,i3C  knowledge  of  the  pala- 
cesi  and  their  windings  and  bypaths, 
most  o\  the  historical  facts  of  By- 
zantine history  must  appear  like 
confused  statements."  With  the 
aid  of  tiie  above-mentioned  dis- 
coveries and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  historical  facts,  M.  Paspate 
has  been  unable  to  unravel  much 
of  the  niyistery  which  has  hitherto 
hung  around  tliis  hill  of  ]ialaces; 
but  perhaps  the  most  important 
cliie  to  an  accurate  topograidiy  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pala- 
ces was  aft'orded  by  the  discovery 
M.  PaHi)ate  has  made  of  the  ancient 
pharos  or  lighthouse  whicii  stood 
on  the  cliff  above  the  Boukoleon 
palace,  and  was  in  close  conneciiou 
Avilh  the  palaces  behind  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  uorth-east  of 
the  buflding,  whicli  he  considers 
to  have  oeen  the  nowwera,  M,  Pas- 
pate saw  standing  in  an  open  and 
deserted  spot  a  big  Byzantine 
bnilding  three  atones  in*  height, 
and  even  now  beautiful  in  its  ruins; 
it  was  surronmled  by  a  garden  full 
of  Byzantine  remains,  marbles 
beautifully  scnl])tured,  and  capitals 
of  pillars.  The  sole  occupant  of 
this  bnilding  was  an  old  Turk,  very 
decrepit  and  poor;  a  small  mat 
and  a  few  cooking  utensils  repre- 
sented all  his  worldly  goods;  but 
this  Turk  was  kindly  disposed  to 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  student 
of  Byzantine  topography  undoubt- 
edly owes  iiim  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Ills  race,  he  was  glad  to  see  M.  Pas- 
pate whenever  he  came,  and  was 
never  tired  of  showing  him  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  his  quaint 
abode.  Furthermore,  he  provided 
M.    Paspate     with     caudles    and 


matches,  and  sent  him  all  by  him- 
self through  an  old  disused  door 
into  extensive  vaults  beneath,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  known 
hitherto  to  this  old  Turk  alone. 

The  position  of  the  three-storied 
building  on  the  height  in  front  of 
the  palaces  left  no  doubt  in  M. 
Paspates  mind  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient lighthouse  from  which  in  an- 
cient days  beacon  fires  were  light- 
ed answering  those  from  the  neigh- 
boring heights.  The  view  from  the 
top  M.  Paspate  found  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  including  the  o]>po- 
site  coastline  of  Asia  Minor:  Scu- 
tari, Chalcedon,  and  the  monntains 
as  far  as  Olympus  were  visible. 
From  its  extreme  solidity,  and  jier- 
haps  from  its  usefniness,  this  build, 
ing  has  been  preserved,  whilst  the 
nest  of  ])alaces  behind  it  has  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Close  to  it  M. 
Paspate  fouinl  the  ruins  of  a  little 
Byzantine  church,  doubtless  the 
Madonna  of  the  lighthouse,  so  of- 
ten alluded  to  by  Byzantine  his- 
torians as  the  favorite  worshipping 
place  for  the  imperial  family,  for  it 
was  connected  with  the  great 
l)a1ace  of  Chrysotriklinos  which 
stood  just  behind  it,  and  where  the 
emperor  generally  resided. 

Under  the  pharos,  Theophanes 
tells  us,  was  the  treasure  room  of 
the  emperors,  which  was  also  used 
as  a  robing  room.  Procojiius 
further  describes  these  vaults  as 
"exceedingly  safe  and  labyrinthine, 
like  unto  Tartarus."  Into  these 
vaults  M.  Paspate  often  descended 
alone  and  with  friends,  and  there 
can  exist  no  doubt  whatever  that 
here  the  emperors  kept  their  price- 
less gems  and  treasures,  which 
were  exhibited  on  stated  occasions 
in  the  hall  of  the  palaces  behind. 
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There  are  still  a  few  other  ruins 
whicli  M.  PHspiite  has  carefully 
examined,  uikI  whicli  we  will  con- 
sider before  proceeding  co  the  site 
of  the  palaces  themselves.  Some 
of  these  lie  along  the  western  wall 
of  tlie  palaces  near  the  gateway 
which  was  anciently  called  manothi/- 
rof<;  these  he  considers  to  be  the 
ruins  of  the  pubfic  banqueting 
hall  (Arfsteterion)  where  the  era- 
]>(M'ors  entertained  their  guests. 
Contemporary  writers  place  it  near 
this  wall  and  gate,  and  as  ad<li. 
tional  proof  M.  Paspate  states  that 
the  present  Turkish  name  of  the 
street  in  which  these  ruins  are  is 
Arista  Sokage  -Arista  not  being  a 
Turkish  word  at  all.  In  some  in- 
stances the  Turks  have  translated 
Greek  names  into  their  own  Ian 
guage,  tlie  hippodrome  for  ex- 
ample; and  in  other  cases  they 
have  preserved  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  nomenclature. 

To  the  north  of  the  lighthouse 
and  a  considerable  distance  from 
where  the  central  palaces  stood,  M. 
Pasp;ite  found  the  ruins  of  a  very 
extensive  building  surrouuded  and 
almost  hidden  by  squalid  Turkish 
cottages.  Now  this  was  about  the 
position  where  once  stood  the 
splendid  Mannara  palace,  on  ground 
slightly  higher  than  the  site  of  the 
otiier  palaces  which  Gonstiintine 
builc  '^to  the  north  of  tue  church  of 
our  Lord  and  at  some  distance 
from  his  o*her  palace."  From 
contemporary  writers  we  gather 
that  the  Manaura  \u\A  two  stories, 
and  M  Paspate  found  traces  of 
two  stories  on  this  extensive  bnild- 
ing.  The  \Ianaura  had  vaults  nn- 
dernejth  it,  and  so  luts  this;  and 
SIS  a  curious  and  additional  piece  of 
evidence  M.  Paspate  meutions  that 


the  inhabitants  f^^ld  In'n?  thnt  these 
ruins  were  formerly  jiigsties,  and 
the  banqueting  hall  calle4l  l)el])ha- 
kion,  or  pigsty,  wjis  either  a  por- 
tion of  or  close  to  the  Mainiura 
palace.  In  this  place  the  emperor 
was  wont  to  converse  with  the 
people  on  the  second  day  of  the 
first  week  of  Lent,  exhorting  them 
to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  rigid 
observance  of  their  fast;  on  other 
occiisions  the  people  W9re  here  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  ad<lresses  from 
the  throne.  -  On  the  eastern  side 
were  three  chambers  and  four 
Isirge  pillars  raised  on  steps ; 
in  one  of  these  chambers  the  em- 
peror robed  on  his  reception  days, 
and  then  was  seated  /)n  the  golden 
throne  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
whilst  the  people  knelt  in  homage 
in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

In  this  palace  the  election  of 
patriarchs  took  place,  and  from  the 
steps  the  emperor  proclaimed  his 
choice  from  the  three  candidates 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege, with  these  words:  "  Divine 
grace  and  our  empire  has  chosen 
so  and  so."  Pori>hyrogenifeto8 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  and  adornment  cyf  this  pal- 
ace. Here  was  kept  the  so-called 
throne  of  Solomon  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  weight,  and  in  front  of 
the  throne  was  the  tree  of  gihled 
brass,  the  leaves  of  which  were  full 
of  brass  and  gilded  birds  of  every 
description,  which  sang  in  notes 
made  to  suit  the  species  of  each; 
on  either  side  of  the  throne  stood 
gilded  lions,  which  bellowed  and 
opene<l  their  months  by  machinery. 

Byzantine  history  is  full  of  ac- 
counts of  gorl^eons  receptions 
which  took  place  in  this  iialace. 
Theophilos    here     assembled    the 
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]>eople  shortly  before  liis  (le;ith, 
when  he  Wiis  wassted  by  (lisense  iitni 
scarce  able  to  speak,  to  recoiu- 
ineiid  to  them  his  wife  and  sou 
Michael;  royal  marria<;es  were 
solemnized  here;  and  liere  ambas- 
sa<lors  were  received  from  the 
Saracens  and  other  nations.  The 
accounts  of  the  robes  worn  by  the 
attendants  on  this  palace,  an<l  the 
decorations  of  the  various  halls 
strike  us,  almost  more  than  any- 
thing olse,  with  the  unbounded 
niii^'ui  licence  displayed  by  the 
eastern  empire  during  its  declin- 
iuiX  days. 

in  his  description  and  topo- 
fl^raphy  of  the  central  palaces,  M. 
Pasiiate  has  excellent  data  to  go 
upon.  Starting  from  the  eastern 
wall  au<l  the  pharos  on  the  bill 
above,  as  from  ascertained  facts, 
he  has  not  much  diliioulty  in  till- 
ing up  the  spsice  which  intervened 
between  the  pharos  and  the  east- 
ern wall  of  the  Augusteion.  lie 
first  takes  the  palaee  of  Chryso- 
triklinos  —  "  tlie  golden  hall  " 
which,  we  are  frequently  told, 
stood  just  behind  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  idiaros  and  its 
subterranean  vaults  -but  uufor- 
tunat<ely  the  site  which  it  must 
have  occupied  is  now  entirely 
covere<l  with  debris.  The  pharos 
wsis  a  kind  of  point  or  conclusion 
to  tiiis  tightly  psieked  mass  of 
buildings— all  of  them  detached  and 
constructed  not  as  European  pal- 
aces are  to-day,  in  a  solid  mass,  but 
spread  over  a  lar^^e  area,  some 
l)eing  erected  by  Oonstantine  and 
others  by  his  successors,  without 
an;  reirard  for  plan  or  symmetry. 
Amongst  them  were  dotted  innu- 
merable little  churches  aiid  orato- 
ries^ at  wbich  many  of  the  ceremo 


nies  took  place.  In  fact,  this  hill 
must  have  heeii  covered  with  a 
j»erfect  labyrinth  of  architectural 
and  decorative  lieauty. 

The       Chrysotriklinos     is      the 
building  which  of  all  the  imperial 
])alaces  is  most  celebrated,  and  is 
often   called    "the  ]>alace"  to  dis- 
tingnish    it   from    the  other  build- 
ings; a  nil  from  flie  writings  of  Por- 
phyro;:cniu'tos    we   learn    a    great 
deal    coiu'cruing   it.     It    was  built 
hy  Justin  11.,  the  nephew,  of  Jus- 
tinian,  in    578,    and    consisted    of 
eight   semiriii'ubir  chambers   con- 
nected    together    in    one    central 
dome,  which  rested  on  pillars  and 
had  eight  lights  let  into  it.     The 
imperial  throne  stood  In  one  of  the 
chambers,   and  on  each   side  were 
the  thrones  for  other  emperors  and 
empresses    when    more    than    one 
sovereign  reigned    in    Constantin- 
ople.    Adjoining   this  golden   luill 
was   an   open   spiice    resfer\ed  for 
magistrates,  patricians,  and  others 
who  stood  awaiting:  an  audience  if 
the  wciither   was  flue;  but  if  not, 
they  were  ]>ennitte<l  to  enter  tiie 
chamber  itself.    To  the  east  of  the 
golden  chamber  was  the  lobby  oi 
oratory  of  St  Theodore,  where  the 
emperors  robed;  this  was  shut  off 
by  curtains,  and  in  it  was  kept  the 
so-Cidled  rod  of  Moses.    The  lobby 
to  the   right  of  the   throne  had  ;i 
door  which  led  to  the  empeior's  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  in  the  lohhy 
oi>posite  to  it  stood  those  who  were 
in  itttendance  on  the  emperor. 

Fnun  the  writings  of  Theo]diih)8 
we  learn  .much  interesting  matter 
concerning  the  decorations  and 
procedure  in  this  marvellous  \yA' 
ace.  Al)ov^e,  on  the  ro<if  of  the 
eastern  arch  was  the  mossiic  rep- 
rejsentatiou    of    the  Aljmijghty  in 
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hninnn  fjirin,  a  great  object  of  rev- 
erence in  the  enstern  church.  Be- 
fore Mie  til  rone  was  another  golden 
tree,  in  which  "birds,  worked  by 
some  musical  contvivnnce,  sang 
when  air  was  introduced  into  them 
t!i rough  pipes/^  In  the  centre  of 
the  hall  was  a  great  oblong  golden 
table,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
sat  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch 
facing  east;  opposite  them,  and  at 
smaller  tables,  sat  those  who  were 
Kumtnincd  to  attend  at  the  private 
conucils  of  the  emperor.  The  gold- 
en hall  had  its  own  special  set  of 
attendants,  who  looked  after  the 
robHsand  valuable  ornaments  which 
were  kept  tliere,  and  who  attentled 
the  courtiers  when  they  were 
invited  to  a  repast,  on  which  occa- 
sion only  five  oined  at  the  emper- 
or's table,  the  rest  being  served  on 
^miller  t:ibles  placed  about  the 
hall ;  to  the  em[>eror's  left  was  the 
place  of  dig!iity,  usually  occupied 
by  the  patriarch.  One  of  the 
eight  lobbies  was  dev<>ted  entirely 
to  the  regalia  and  the  goldeu  or- 
naments with  which  the  hall  was 
jul  u'ued ;  glass  slabs  of  m  my  colors 
were  placed  as  decoration  on  the 
walls,  artificial  flowers  and  mauy- 
colored  leaves  in  silver  circles. 
The  servants  for  the  week, called  the 
chrijsoklinUoi,  very  early  on  each 
morning  brought  out  from  the  ora 
tory  of#t.  Theodore  the  skaraman- 
gioiiy  or  ordinary  robe  in  which  the 
emperor  a4)peared,  wnA  placed  it  on 
a  chair  outside  the  silver  gates. 
At  the  first  honr  the  head  servant 
came,  holding  the  key  of  the  gate, 
and  knocked  thrice  nt  the  emper- 
or's door;  as  soon  as  the  order  was 
given,  -the  robers  entered  the  pri- 
vate chamber,  or  "sacred  chjimber'* 


as  it  was  called,  to  dress  his  im- 
perial highness. 

Out  of  the  golden  hall,  silver 
gates  and  steps  led  into  the  trifje- 
touy  a  large  hall  oi)en  to  the  air, 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
and  was  entered  from  the  passage 
of  Lausiakos,  which  separated  the 
bnildings  around  the  Chrysotrikli- 
uosfrom  the  other  ])alaces.  All  we 
know  of  the  tripeton  was  that  it 
contained  a  clock  and  a  musical 
instrument,  and  through  it  the  em* 
peror  passed  by  a  <h>or  into  his 
pri  vate  banqueting  hall  to  the  right, 
which,  according  to  Porphyrogen- 
netos.  had  a  large  silver  table  and 
a  great  and  wonderfully  wrought 
chandelier  of  silver  hanging  over 
the  same;  through  this  room  by  a 
door  opposite  to  the  one  leading 
out  of  the  tripeton  was  entered  the 
"new  chamber,"  a  hall  which  Basil 
the  Macedoniiin  added  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Chrysotriklinos;  it  was 
a  vaulted  chamber  supported  by 
sixteen  pillars,  eight  of  green  Thes- 
salian  stone,  six  of  onyx,  which  the 
sculptor  had  beauti lied  with  bunch- 
es of  grapes  antl  all  sorts  of 
animals,  44nd  the  remaining  two 
were  ornamented  with  scrolls^  the 
upper  part  of  these  pillars  was 
adorned  with  lovely  mosaics,  Ou 
the  roof  were  depicted  in  mosaic 
the  labors  of  Basil,  and  ^the  bur- 
dens and  toils  of  warfare  which  his 
subjects  had  borne.  Ju  the  centre 
of  the  floor  was  a  stone  peacock 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  and-  at 
the  four  angles  of  the  building  were 
four  eagles  also  covere<l  with  mo- 
Siiics.  Many-colored  glass  slabs 
ornamented  the  wsUls,  rei)resenting 
diflerent  flowers,  and  on  the  outer 
walls  were  represented  Basil  and 
his  wife  Eudoxia  in  imperial  rai- 
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ment;  by  the  side  of  their  parents 
stood  their  children  holding  books, 
nnd  around  tlie  roof  ran  on  a  scroll 
a  pra.ver  of  the  parents  on  behalf 
of  tlieir  children,  and  a  thanks- 
giving from  the  children  for  the 
gnnnltMir  which  the  Almighty  had 
vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  their 
pjj  rents. 

To  the  right  of  this  hall  was  the 
so-called  "long  liall,''  which  led  to 
the  door  whence  the  church  of  the 
l>haros  wjis  entered.  This  served 
as  an  antcchuniber  to  the  imperial 
l)rivate  apartments,  and  in  it  the 
servants  for  the  Aveek  remained  on 
watch;  by  the  side  of  the  door 
lea»ling  into  the  emperor^s  sleeping 
room  stood  a  large  porphyry  bowl 
8up])orted  by  marble  pillars,  into 
whicli  water  flowed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  silver  eagle,  looking 
sideways  an<l  treading  a  twisted 
snake  under  it^  feet.  The  emper- 
or's i>riv^ite  room  had  three  doors, 
one  into  the"newchamber,'*another 
into  the  emperor  s  room,  and  anoth- 
er into  the  long  hall;  hence  the 
arrangement  of  these  rooms  of  the 
Chrysotrikliiios  is  very  ensily  ascer- 
tained. The  emperor,  when  dressed, 
generally  came  forth  into  the 
long  hid],  and  proceeded  through 
the  <loor  which  led  from  it  to  the 
church  of  the  pharos.  In  this 
church  the  emperors  were  crowned, 
and  the  treasures  contained  therein 
were  innumerable.  The  ruins  of 
this  sncreft  edifice  M.  Paspat^ 
clalrais  to  have  found  adjoining  the 
lighthouse  and  in  the  old  Turk's 
garden.  Side  by  side  with  it  was 
the  temple  of  St.  Demetrios;  a  door 
led  from  one  into  the  other,  and 
when  occasion  required  the  em- 
peror to  attend  service  there,  he 
passed   through  the  long  chamber, 


and  through    the   church    of  the 
pharos. 

Such  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  central  palace  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  which*  was  separated 
from  all  others  by  narrow  i)assages, 
notably  the  jiassjige  of  Lausiakos, 
dividing  it  on  the  western  side 
from  the  other  palaces  which  cov- 
ered the  space  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  Angusteion.  The  nesir- 
est  of  these  to  the  Chrysotriklinos 
was  the  Triconchos,  or  ])alace  of 
the  three  shells,  so  called  from  its 
three  semicii^cular  apses.  Here  on 
Christmas  day  the  patriarch  and 
other  leading  men  came  to  greet 
their  sovereign.  The  central  of 
the  three  apses  was  supported  by 
four  pillars  of  llomMu  marble,  whilst 
the  others  faced  obliquely  inward.*^. 
The  western  arch  had  two  pillars 
to  supi)oit  it,  and  was  entered  by 
three  gates,  two  of  tempered 
bronze  and  one  coated  with  silver. 
The  roof  was  gilded.  On  passing 
through  the  western  gates  of  the 
J  riconchos,  another  covered  palace 
was  entered,  called  the  Sf^m^  from 
itsC-shaped  form  (as  theByzan  tines 
wrote  it),  the  w^alls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  manv-coloreil  mar- 
bles,  and  the  roof  was  supi)orted 
by  fifteen  pillars  of  a  stone  called 
dokiminus.  Beneath  this  was  a 
chamber  of  similar  shape  iuid  size, 
su pported  by  se ven teen  ^i I  lars, 
and  pave^l  with  what  was  calle«l 
pepper  stone.  The  nothern  apse 
of  this  chamber  was  called  the 
mysterioHy  as  au}^  one  who  whis- 
pered on  the  wall  could  be  heard 
nearly  all  round.  This  lower  cham- 
ber was  principally  used  as  a 
treasure  house  for  the  imperial 
court. 

A  building  adjoining  the  Sigma 
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was    known    as    "  the   mysterious 
bowl    of   tlie- Sigma."     It    was  a 
doiued  biiildiii;^,  by   which   access 
was    gained  from    the  Augiisteioii 
into  the  palaces,  and   where  many 
people  were  collected  during  Holy 
Week  and  at  other  festivals  for  re- 
ceptions.  It  liad  uo  roof,  and  once 
we  are  told  that,  ou  account  of  se- 
vere winds  and  much  snow  in  win- 
ter, the  usual  reception  had  to  take 
place  in  tiie  adjoining  Triconchos 
palace,    la  the  centre  was  a  large 
bowl  fro'n  which  the  building  took 
its   n  im  s  and  at  the  timd  of  the 
receptions  this  bowl  was  filled  with 
nuts,    alnitnls,    and    piue<applos, 
for  the  refreshm3nt  of  the  guests. 
The  emperor  satoa  a  gilded  throne 
to  receive  the   horn  ige  of  the  pe  )- 
pie  who  stool  on  t!ie  western  side 
of     the    larg3    mysterious    bowl. 
Why  it  was  mysterious  we  do  not 
know;  bat  it  is  invariably  allude  I 
to  as  such,  and  evidently  possessed 
properties  of  a  wall-establishe  I  n  i- 
'  tare,  which  the  hy^torians  have  not 
tliouglit    ic  necessary  to  mention. 
After  the  emperor  had  left  the  hall 
the  guests  danced  around  the  bowl, 
forming    linked  circles  after    the 
fiisliloa  which  still  prevails  amongst 
their    Gi-eek     descendants.      This 
hall  was  the  last  of  the  connecte  I 
row  of  palaces  between  the  pharos 
and  the  Aug.isteion.    In  the  large 
open  spajK  between  them  and  the 
southern  wall  by   which,  according 
to  M.    P.ispate,  the  noumera  stood, 
there  were   mmy  buildings    of   a 
minor  nature.     Three  of  these  are 
frequently  mentioned;  namely,  the 
kamelas,   with   its    six  columns    of 
Thessalian  stone  supporting  a  gild- 
el  roof,  and  adorned  with  statuary 
around  holding  fruit;  the  mesopatos, 
where    the    imperial    library   was 


kept;  and  the  emperor's  robe  room, 
which  had  beneath  it  a  vault  sup- 
ported by  seven  pillars  of  Parian 
marble,  doubtless  again  a  treasure 
room.  In  this  spaite,  too,  there 
were  several  of  those  tiny  little 
churches,  gems  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, where  the  eniiierors  wor- 
shippcil  on  particular  feast  days; 
and  then  between  these  buildings 
and  the  wall  of  the  Augusteiou 
werej:lie  two  private  hippodromes 
of  the  palace,  so  often  confounded 
by  writers  with  the  great  public 
hippodrome  outside  the  palatial 
precincts.  One  was  covered,  and 
the  other  uncovered  for  flue  weath- 
er. ^^The  hippodromes  in  the  pal- 
ace," says  Pori)hyrogenneto8y  "are 
so  called  because  in  them  the  im- 
])erial  family  are  wont  to  exercise 
themselves  and  ride  on  horseback." 

To  the  north  of  the  Sigma  and 
Triconchos  palaces,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  narrow  "passage 
of  Daphne,"  there  stood  a  large, 
number  of  palaces,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  palaces  of  the 
Daphne,  so  called,  says  Codinos, 
"because  here  stood  astelcy  which 
was  the  most  prophetic  Daphne  of 
Apollo."  The  hall  of  the  Daphne 
and  the  octagon  dome  of  the 
Daphne  are  two  veiy  celebrated 
centres  of  Byzantine  history;  they 
were  surrounded  by  other  halls  and 
chambers,  and  bad  many  tiny 
churches  adjoining  them. 

Again,  to  the  north  of  the 
Dax)hne  palaces,  and  opening  into 
the  street  of  Achilles,  stood  the 
celebrated  "hall  of  the  nineteen 
couches,"  a  palace  perhaps  more 
frequently  alludeil  to  in  Byzautiiie 
history  than  any  other.  Here  at. 
Eastertide  the  lords  of  the  palace* 
assembled  and  gave  each  othe^.  tl^j^ 
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kiss  of  ])ence;  liere  at  the  fenst  of 
lights  of  Epipbnny  tlie  emperor 
Biiinmoued  the  patriarch  to  receive 
his  embrace,  whilst  the  courtiers 
aii«l  accompjiiiyiiif^  bishops  stood 
to  the  right  and  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  on  the  gold- 
en conch,  called  "the  concli  of 
woe,"  the  bodies  of  deceased  em- 
perors and  empresses  were  placed 
prior  to  their  bnrial,  and  here  the 
clergy  of  St.  Sophiji  and  fhose 
hidden  to  the  fnnerals  assembled 
to  accompany  the  corpses.  Por- 
phyrogennetos  describes  how 
s])len>lid  feasts  were  given  here  by 
the  emperor,  and  how  two  Goths 
sang  before  the  guests  in  the  G^oth- 
ic  tongue,  "to  us  inexplicable  and 
hard  to  understand.*'  At  these 
festivals  members  of  the  white  fac- 
tion sat  on  the  left,  whilst  those  of 
the  green  were  on  the  right;  the 
couches  were  against  the  wall,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  wide  oi)en 
space,  where  Goths  and  other  en- 
tert-.iiners  of  the  feasters  danced 
and  sang.  The  large  number  of 
guests  invited  to  the  imperial  fes- 
tivities and  here  entertained  at  n 
banquet,  attests  the  size  of  this 
hall.  It  was  customary  in  this  hall 
to  provide  coaches,  and  not  seats 
as  was  usually  done  at  otlter  ban- 
quets, for  the  guests,  and  they  re- 
clineil  at  table  after  the  fashion  of 
their  ancestors. 

Adjoining  the  hall  of  the  nine- 
teen couches  was  the  great  entrance 
to  the  palaces  from  the  Augusteion 
known  as  the  Chalk i,  from  its  roof 
of^gilde<l  bronze.  The  emperor  and 
courtiers  generally  made  use  of 
this  entrance  when  going  in  or  out 
of  the  palace  walls,  but  none  save 
the  emperor  wihs  allowed  to  enter 
it  on  horseback.  Eight  arches  sup- 


])orted  the  three  domes,  four  the 
central  and  higiiest,  two  the  north- 
ern, and  two  tlie  sonthern;  the 
roof  was  covered  with  inscriptions, 
and  the  walls  with  mosaic  repre- 
sentations of  Justinian's  victorv 
over  Belisarins,  tl:e  cajdnre  of 
cities  in  Italy  and  Libya,  and  in  the 
centre  of  thesse  mural  decorations 
were  the  emjieror  himself  and  his 
queen  Thcodoiji  snrrounded  by 
courtiers  and  in  regal  state.  From 
the  Chalki  two  g;ites  opened  into 
the  Augusteion,  one  large  and  one 
small,  and  at  these  gates  tlio  em- 
])eror  held  many  receinions,  more 
especially  at  the  large  iron  gate 
which  was  the  ]>rinc]pal  entnince 
to  his  palace.  We  are  told  that 
the  decorjitions  of  this  porch 
were  very  beautifnl,  but  all  we 
know  of  its  contents  is  that  the 
em]»eror  Zeno  here  i)nt  up  a  me- 
morial tablet  to  himsidf  and  his 
wife,  and  that  on  the  left  stood 
four  columns,  which  Cotlinos  tells 
us  were  brou;;ht  fixmi  the  t^^mple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Having  thus  condncteil  ns 
through  the  Viirions  halls  anil  ])al- 
aces  collected  tugether  on  this  hill, 
besides  am  intinite  nnmber  of 
smaller  bnildin;.,  chnrches,  nnd  so 
forth;  which  Me  cannot  enumer- 
ate here,  Id.  Paspate  borrows  from 
Porphyrogennetos  an  account  of  an 
imperial  ]n'4)cession  to  St.  So]diiato 
illustrate  these  several  buildings; 
and  this  we  will  summarize  here,  so 
that  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
pageants  which  graced  the  Byzan- 
tine eourt  nmy  be  obtained. 

On  the  vigil  of  a  great  feast, 
the  preposUi  (all  eunuchs)  came  to 
the  Chrysotriklinos  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  the  impending  feast, 
and  to  consult  him  about  the  proce- 
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dure  of  the  morrow^tliat  thoy  mi|jh  t 
pfive  iriHtructioiis  to  the  two  de- 
inarchSy  and  to  the  directors  and 
servants  who  superiuteiide^l  the 
many  branches  of  this  labyrinthine 
pile  of  buildings;  likewise  it  wns 
their  duty  to  intimate  to  the  city 
magistrates  that  they  should  se'b  to 
the  cleansin<if  of  the  streets  by 
wliich  the  procession  should  pass, 
and  to  decorate  Hiem  with  daphne, 
cedar,  aud  other  sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

Very  early  on  the  m?»rning  of  the 
feast,  the  preposUi  and  other  attend- 
ants assembled.outside  the  Ohryso- 
trik linos  in  tlie  trijKton^  and  waited 
till  the  big  gate  was  thrown  open, 
when  they  were  admitted  inside 
and  took  up  their  position  on  seats 
provided  for  them  in  one  of  the  lob- 
bies. Meanwhile  tlie  chamberlain 
hurried  off  to  the  oratory  of  St. 
Theodore  to  fetch  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  the  robers  went  to  fetch  the 
imperial  investments  from  the  chest 
in  which  they  were  kept;  the 
shield-bearers  were  sent  down  into 
the  subterranean  vault  to  bring  up 
^Hhe  arms,  the  shields,  the  spears, 
and  the  diiulem  which  was  to  be 
used  in  this  procession,*'  and 
these,  togetiier  with  the  robes  to 
be  worn  in  St.  Sophia,  were  taken 
and  deposited  in  the  octagon 
of  the  Daphne. 

When  all  the  preparations  were 
concluded,  the  emperor  came  out 
of  his  private  sleeping  apartment 
dressed  in  t\\Q ecara^nangionj  and  at 
once -proceeded  to  commence  his 
devotions  by  offering  up  a  prayer 
before  the  picture  of  the  Almighty 
ill  the  Chrysotriklinos,  and  then, 
accompanied  by  the  prepositi  and 
robed  in  the  golden  sanjia  (a  gar- 
ment   which     came   down   to  the 


knees),  he  proceeded  to  the  Sigma 
palace,  where  all  the  courtiers 
were  assembled  to  meet  him  and 
join  in  the  procession.  The  lirst 
order  of  the  day  was  to  worship  in 
the  small  churches  which  we  have 
seen,  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Sigma 
palace,  close  to  the  imperial  hippo- 
drome; at  each  of  these  the  em- 
])eror  lighted  a  candle,  haaded  to 
him  by  the  preposUi^  and  said  a 
prayer.  When  these  devotions 
were  conclndetl,  he  went  to  tiie 
ocUigon  of  the  Daphne,  accom- 
])anied  only  by  the  robers,  to  put 
on  his  public  robes,  and  having 
said  another  prayer  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen— which  adjoined 
the  octagon— he  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Daidine,  there  to  await  the 
patriarch's  deputy,  who  brought 
the  order  of  the  day  as  arranged  by 
the  patriarch  for  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Sophia.  When  this  was  re- 
ceived, the  emi)eror  again  entered 
the  octagon,  and  a  preposittM  in  a 
loud  voice  again  summoned  the 
robers  to  place  the  diadem  on  the 
imperial  head,  and  thus  arrayed 
in  his  splendid  robes  and  his  crown 
the  em[>eror  passed  through  a  num- 
ber of  adjoining  rooms,in  each  of 
which  public  functionaries  were 
waiting  to  greet  him  ;  fn  one  he 
was  greeted  by  the  admirals  and 
officers  of  the  fleet,  in  another  by 
the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army,  in  another  by  the  first  secre- 
tary and  notaries,  and  in  e:ich  hall 
and  church  the  procession  stofiped 
to  worship  the  relics  and  pictures 
there  exhibited. 

On  reaching  the  hall  of  nineteen 
couclies  tlie  emperor  found  all  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  the  sceptre- 
bearers,  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
distinguished  people  marshalled  to 
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tbe  right  and  left,  and  lidding  gold- 
en ornaments,  ready  to  do  liiiu 
homage,  besides  all  the  deputies 
from  foreign  nations,  Saracens, 
Franks,  and  Bnlgarians.  After 
this  gorgeous  reception  in  the  hall 
of  the  nineteen  couches,  the  pro- 
cession advtinced  towards  the  gate 
of  Ciialki,  in  the  vestibule  of  which 
the  emperor  fouud  the  physicians 
on  tiie  right  and  the  wrestlers  on 
the  left  assembled  to  wish  that 
"God  may  grant  him  maii}"  and 
good  years,*'  and  at  the  gate  itself 
were  gathered  together  a  large 
group  of  musicians  singing  hymns 
and  playing  instruments  in  his 
honor.  On  issuing  forth  out  of  the 
gate  the  emperor  was  met  by  the 
deputies  of  the  two  factions  of  the 
white  and  the  green  in  the  street 
of  Achilles,  and  having  duly  re- 
ceived them,  the  whole  line  of  the 
procession  was  formed,  and  headed 
by  the  emperor  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  the 
patriarch  awaited  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  sacred  edifice  the  attend- 
ants removed  the  crown  from  the 
imperial  head,  and  accompanied  by 
the  patriarch  the  emperor  went  to 
l)erform  his  devotions. 

After  the  gorgeous  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  was  coiiclude<l,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  the  Milion, 
where  another  reception  of  city 
deputies  took  place,  after  which 
the  procession  went  up  and  down 
the  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  Augnsteion,  and  returned  to 
the  gate  of  Ghalki,  where  the  em- 

)>eror  bade  adieu  to  a  portion  of 
lis  followers;  but  in  the  hall  of 
the  nineteen  couches  and  in  the 
respective  rooms  in  which  he  had 
first  met  them,  he  ])arted  with  the 
other  portions  of  his  retinue.    lie 


was  unrobed  ofTiis  vestments  and 
his  crown  was  removed  in  the 
octagon  of  the  Daphne,  and  ac- 
companied only  by  the  palace  offi- 
cials he  retired  to  the  Cliryso- 
triklinos,  where  they  wished  that 
^God  might  grant  him  and  hi.s 
kingdom  many  an<l  good  yeai-s," 
and  left  him  in  peai^e.  Before  fi- 
nally retiring  to  his  own  i»rivate 
ro4>m  the  emperor  worshipped  once 
more  before  the  great  picture  of 
the  Almighty,  and  then  the  cere- 
mony was  over. 

Such  was  the  religions  festival 
in  the  palace  which  took  place  on 
Easter  Sunday,  Pentecost,  the 
Transfiguration,  Christmas  day, 
and  the  feast  of  lights.  Of  the  nu- 
merous minor  festivals  and  proces- 
sions within  the  palace  walls,  For- 
])liyrogennetos  gives  a  minute  ac- 
count, which  is  of  great  value  iu 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  topog- 
raphy, and  constantly  referred  to 
by  M.  Paspate  in  8ui)i)ort  of  his 
statements  concerning  the  position 
of  each  building;  hence  it  is  not 
likely  that  further  excavations, 
when  they  can  be  made,  will  do 
much  to  disturb  the  aulmirably 
worked-out  i)lan  M.  Paspate  ap- 
pends to  his  Interesting  volume. 
—Theodore  Bent,  in  the-  JEngUsk 
Historical  Heview. 


WHITMANIA. 

The  remarkable  American  rhap- 
sodist  who  has  inoculated  a  certain 
number  of  English  readers  and 
writers  with  the  singular  form  of 
ethical  and  (esthetic  rabies  for 
which  his  name  supplies  the  proper 
medical  term  of  definition,  isusnal- 
ly  regarded  by  others  than  Whit- 
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maniacs  ns  simply  a  blatant  quack 
— a  vehement  and  empliatic  dnuce, 
of  incomparable  vanity  ami  voln 
bility,  inconceivable  pretensions, 
and  incompetence.  That  such  is  by 
no  mvSins  altx)<jether  my  own  view 
1  need  scarce! v  take  the  trouble 
to  protest.  Walt  Whitman  has 
written  some  pages  to  which  1  have 
before  now  given  ])raise  enough  to 
exonerate  me,  1  should  presume, 
from  any  charge  of  i)rejudice  or 
prepossession  against  a  writer 
who8e  claims  to  occasional  notice 
and  occasional  resi)ect  no  man  can 
be  less  4lesirons  to  dispute  than 
1  am. 

Nt>r  should  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  syuip- 
toms  of  a  disorder  which  happily  is 
not  likely  to  become  epidemic  in  an 
island  or  on  a  continent  not  utterly 
barren  of  jioetry,  had  the  sutierers 
not  given  such  painfully  singular 
signs  of  inability  to  realize  a  con- 
dition only  too  obvious  to  the  com- 
]>assionate  bystander.  While  the 
IMXMchers  or  the  pn)sel.vtes  of  the 
g^ispel  according  to  Whitman  were 
content  to  admit  that  he  was  either 
no  poet  at  all,  or  the  only  poet  who 
had  ever  been  born  into  this  world 
— that  those  who  accepted  him  were 
bound  to  reject  all  others  as  nulli- 
ties -they  ha<l  at  least  the  m<^'it  of 
irrefragalde  logic;  they  could  claim 
at  least  the  credit  of  iudis]>utable 
consistency.  But  when  other  goils 
or  god  lings  are  accei)ted  as  par- 
tiriM.nits  in  the  divine  nature; 
\\he  I  his  temple  is  transformed 
inu>  a  ])antheon,  and  a  place  as- 
signed his  godhead  a  little  beneath 
Shakespeare,  a  little  above  Dante, 
or  cheek  by  jowl  with  Homer; 
when  Isaiah  and  JSschylus,  for 
anything  we  know,  may  be  admit- 


ted to  a  greater  or  lesser  sliare  in 
his  incommunicable  and  indivisible 
KUi^remacy — then,  indeed,  it  is  high 
time  to  enter  a  strenuous  and  (if  it 
be  possible)  a  serious  protest.  The 
tirst  a))ostles  alone  were  the  de- 
positories of  the  pure  and  perfect 
evangel :  these  later  and  com])ara- 
tively  heterodox  disciples  have 
a<lulterated  and  <lebased  the  genu- 
ine metal  of  absolute,  coherent,  un- 
alloyed and  nnqualided  nonsense. 

To  the  better  qualities  discern- 
ible in  the  voluminous  and  inco- 
herent effusions  of  Walt  Whitman 
it  should  not  be  difficult  for  any 
reader  not  unduly  exasperated  by 
the  rabid  idiocy  of  the  Whitman- 
iacs  to  do  full  and  ample  justice: 
fi)r  these  qualities  are  no  less  simple 
and  obvious  than  laudable  and 
valuable.  A  just  enthusiasm,  a 
genuine  pasision  of  patriotic  and 
imaginative  sympathy,  a  sincere 
though  limited  and  distort;,ed  love 
of  nature,  an  eager  and  earnest 
faith  in  freedom  and  in  loyalty — in 
the  loyalty  that  can  only  be  born 
of  liberty;  a  really  manful  and  a 
nobly  rational  tone  of  mind  with 
regard  to  the  crowning  questions 
of  duty  and  of  death;  these  excel- 
lent qualities  of  emotion  and  re- 
flection find  here  and  there  a  not 
inadequate  expression  in  a  style  of 
rhetoric  not  always  flatulent  or 
inharmonious.  Originality  of  mat- 
ter or  of  manner,  of  structure  or  of 
thought,  it  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult for  any  reader  not  endowed 
with  a  quite  exceptional  gift  of  ig- 
norance or  of  hebetude  to  discover 
in  any  part  of  Mr.  Whitman's  po- 
litical or  ethical  or  physical  or  pro- 
verbial philosojihy.  But  he  has 
said  wise  and  noble  things  upon 
such   simple  and  eternal  subjects 
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as  life  and  ileatli,  pity  ami  enmity, 
frieudsliip  and  fi^^^htiiiji^;  and  even 
the  intensely  conventionat  nature 
of  its  elaborate  and  artiticial  .sim- 
plicity should  not  be  allowed,  by  a 
magnanimous  and  candid  reader, 
too  absolutely  to  eclipse  the  genu- 
ine energy  and  the  occasional 
beauty  of  his  feverish  and  convul- 
sive style  of  writing. 

All  this  may  be  cordially  conced- 
ed  by  the  lovers  of  good  work  in 
any  kind,  liowever  imperfect,  in- 
composite,  and  intirm;  and  more 
than  this  the  present  writer  at  any 
.rate  most  assnreilly  never  intended 
to  convey  by  anj'  tribute  of  sympa- 
thy or  admiration  which  may  have 
earned  for  him  the  wholly  unmerit- 
ed honor  of  an  imaginary  enlist- 
ment in  the  noble  army  of  Whit- 
maniacs.  He  has  therefore  no 
palinode  to  chant,  no  recantation 
to  intone;  for  if  it  seems  and  is 
unreasonable  to  attribute  a  capaci- 
ty of  thought  to  one  who  has  never 
given  any  sign  of  thinking,  a 
faculty  of  song  to  one  wMio  has 
never  shown  ability  to  sing,  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  >)tlierhand, 
that  such  qualities  of  energetic 
emotion  and  sonorous  expressions 
as  distinguish  the  !]a])pier  moments 
and  the  more  sincere  inspirations 
of  such  writers  as  AVhitman  or  as 
Byron  have  always,  in  common 
]>arl^nce,  been  allowed  to  i^ass 
muster  and  do  duty  for  the  faculty 
of  thinking  or  tiie  capacity  of  sing- 
ing. Such  an, use  of  common  terms 
is  doubtless  inaccurate  and  inexact, 
if  judged  by  the  "Just  but  severe 
law"  of  logical  definition  or  of 
mathematical  precision:  but  such 
abuse  or  misuse  of  ]dain  words  is 
genemlly  understood  as  conveying 
110  morQ  than  a  conventional  inix)ort 


such  as  may  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  with  which  we  subscribe  an 
ordinary  letter,  or  by  the  fonunhi 
through  which  we  decline  an  un- 
timely  visit.  Assuredly*  I  never 
have  meant  to  imply  what  most  as- 
suredly 1  never  liave  said— that  I 
regardetl  Mr.  Whitman  as  a  poet  or 
a  thinner  in  the  proper  sense;  the 
^ense  in  which  the  one  term  is  ap- 
plicable to  Coleritlge  or  to  Shelley, 
the  other  to  Bacon  or  to  Mill. 
Whoever  may  have  abdicated  his 
natural  right,  as  a  being  not  l)oru 
without  a  sense  of  music  or  a  sense 
of  reason,  to  protest  against  the 
judgment  which  discerns  in  Chil^ie 
Harold  in- \n  Drum- Taps  a  master- 
piece of  imaginatiim  and  ex|>ies 
sion,  of  intelligence  or  of  song,  I 
never  have  abdicated  mine.  The 
highest  literary  quality  discovera- 
ble in  either  book  is  rhetoric:  and 
very  excellent  rhetoric  in  either 
case  it  sometimes  is;  what  it  isat 
other  times  1  see  no  present  lit'- 
cessity  to  say.  But  Whitmaniaes 
and  Byronites  have  yet  to  learn  that 
if  rhetoric  were  poetry  John  Brii,djt 
would  be  a  poet  at  least  equal  to 
John  Milton,  Demosthenes  to  Soph- 
ocles, autl  Oicero  to  Catullus. 

Poetry  may  be  something  more— 
I  certainly  am  not  concerned  to  de- 
ny it — than  an  firt  or  a  science;  hut 
not  because  it  is  not,  strictly  s])eak- 
ing,  a  science  or  an  art.  There  is 
a  science  of  verse  as  surely  as  there 
is  a  science  of  mathematics:  thei^e 
is  2iu  art  of  expression  by  metre  as 
certainly  as  there  is  an  art  of  rep- 
resentation by  painting.  To  soiue 
])oets  the 'understanding  of  this 
science,  the  mastery  of  this  art, 
would  seem  to  come  by  a  natnnd 
instinct  which  needs  nothing  hnt 
practice    for   its  development^  its 
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application,   and     its     perfection: 
others  by  i)atientan<l  consciejitious 
study  of  their  own  abilities  sirttain 
a  no  less  unmistakable  and  a  scarce- 
ly less  adiniiMble  success.     But  the 
m:iu  of  genius  and  the  dullard  who 
cannot  write  good  verse  are  equally 
out  of  tlie  running.     "Did  you  ask 
dulcet  rhymes  from  me?''  inquires 
Mr.  Wliitmui  of  some  extraordinary 
if  not  imaginary  interlocutor;  and 
proceeds,  with  some  not  iuefiective 
energy  of  expression,  to    explain 
that  "I  lull   nobody — and  you  will 
never    understand    me."     Ko,  my 
dear  g  >od  sir — orcamerado,  if  that 
be  tlie  m  »re  courteous  and  conven- 
tional   address  ,  (a  modest    reader 
might  deferentially  reply):  not   iu 
the  wildest  vision  of  a  distempered 
slumber  could  L  ever  have  dreamed 
of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Kor 
do   we  ask  them  even    from  such 
other  and  inferior  scribes  or  birds 
HS  the  humble  Homer,  the   m')dest 
Milton,  4»r  the  obsolete  and  narrow- 
mi  nded      Siiakespeare — poets     of 
sickly  feud.ility,  or  hidebound  clas- 
sicism, of  effete  and  barbarous  in- 
competence.    Bilt  metre,    rhythm, 
cadence  not  merely  appreciable  but 
defiinib!e  and  reducible  to  rule  and 
measurement,  though  we<lo  not  ex- 
X)ect  from  you,  we  demand  from  all 
who  claim,  we  discern  in  the  works 
of  all  who  have  achieved,  any  place 
among  poets  of  any   class  wliatso 
ever.     The  question  whether  your 
work  is  J II  any  sense   |)oc.try  has  no 
more    to  do  with    dulcet    rhymes 
than  with  the  differential   calculus. 
The*  question  is  whether  you  have 
any  m  »re   right   to  call  yourself  a 
])oet,  or  to  be  called  a  poet  by  any 
man  who  knows  verse  from  prose, 
or    black    from    white,  or    speech 
from  silence,  or  his  right  hand  from 


his  left,  than  to  call  yourself  or  to 
be  called,  on  the  strength  of  your 
published  writings,  a  mathemati- 
clan,  a  logician,  a  painte/',  a  p<diti- 
cal  economist,  a  sculptor,  a  dyna>> 
miter,  an  old  parliamentary  hand,  a 
civil  engineer,  a  dealer  in  marine 
stores,  an  amj>himacer,  a  triptych, 
a  rhomboid,  or  a  rectangular  par- 
allelogram. "Vois-tu  bien,  tu  es 
baron  comme  ma  x)antoulle!"  said 
old  Gillenormand- the  creatine  of 
one  who  was  indeed  a  creator  or  a 
poet:  and  the  humblest  of  critics 
who  knows  any  one  thing  from  any 
one  other  thing  has  a  right  to  say 
to  the  man  who  offers  as  poetry 
what  the  exuberant  incontinence 
of  a  Whitman  presents  for  our  ac- 
ceptance— "Tu  es  po^te  comme 
mon  -Soulier." 

The  first  critic  of  our  time— per- 
haps the  largest-minded  andb'tiret^t- 
sighted  of  any  age — has  pointed 
out,  in  an  essay  on  poetry  which 
should  not  be  too  long  left  buried 
in  the  columns  of  the  JEncyclopijedia 
Britatinicay  the  exhaustiv«^  accuracy 
of  the  Greek  terms  which  define 
every  claimant  to  the  laurel  as 
either  a  "singer"  or  a  "maker." 
There  is  no  third  term,  as  there  is 
no  third  class.  If  then  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Walt  W^hitman  has  about 
as.  much  gift  of  song  as  his  pre- 
cursors and  apparent  m<Mlels  in 
rythmic  structure  and  style,  Mr. 
James  Macpherson  and  Mr.  Martin 
Tapper,  his  capjusity  for  creation  is 
the  only  thing  that  remains  for  us 
to  consider.  And  on  that  score 
we  find  him,  beyond  all  question, 
rather  like  the  later  than  like 
the  earlier  of  his  master.s.  Mac- 
pherson could  at  least  evoke  shad- 
ows:  iMr.  Tapper  and  Mr.  Whitman 
can  only  accumulate  words.     As 
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to  Ill's  originality  in  the  matter  of 
free  speakiiigr,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served that  no  remarkable  mental 
gift  is  requisite  to  qualify  man  or 
woman  for  membership  of-  a  sect 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson — the 
Adamites— who  believed  in  the  vir- 
tue of  public  nudity.  If  tliose 
worthies  claimed  the  right  to  bid 
their  children  run  around  the 
streets  stark  naked,  the  magis- 
trate, observed  Johnson,  "would 
have  a  right  to  flog  them  into  their 
doublets;"  a  right  no  jdainer  than 
the  right  of  common  sense  and 
sound  criticism  to  flog  the  Whit- 
maniacs  into  their  strait  waist- 
coats; or,  were  there  any  female 
members  of  such  a  sect,  into  their 
strait-petticoats. 

If  nothing  that  concerns  the  phy- 
sical^ organism  of  men  or  of  women 
is  common  or  unclean  or  improper 
for  literary  manipulation,  it  may  be 
maintained,  by  others  than  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  contemporary  French 
novelist  who  luis  amply  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  opinion  to  that 
effect,  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
jirovince  of  literature  to  describe 
with  realistic  exuberance  of  detail 
the  fn Fictions  of  digestion  or  indi- 
gestion in  all  its  processes — the  ob- 
jects and  the  results  of  an  aperient 
or  an  emetic  medicine.  Into  the 
"troughs  of  Zolaism,"  as  Lord  Ten- 
nyson calls  them  (a  phrase  which 
bears  rather  unduly  hard  on  the 
quadrupc<lal  pig),  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  never 
dipped  a  passing  nose:  he  is  a 
writer  of  sometliing  occasionally 
like  English, and  amanof  something 
occasionally  like  genins.  But  in 
his  treatment  of  topics  usually  i^e- 
garded  as  no  less  unfit  for  public 
exposition  and  literary  illustration 


than  those  which  have  obtained 
notoriety  for  the  would-be  bastanl 
of  Balzac — the  Bavenant  of  the 
(French)  prose  Shakespeare,  he 
has  contrived  to  make  "the  way  of 
a  man  with  a  maid ^^  almost  as  loath- 
somely ludicrous  and  almcst  as 
ludicrously  loathsome  —  I  speak 
merely  of  the  aesthetic  or  literary 
aspect  of  his  effusions— as  the 
Swiftian  or  Zolaesque  enthusiasm 
of  bestiality  which  insists  on  hand- 
ling what  "goeth  into  the  belly, 
and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught.** 
The  Zolas  and  the  Whitpien,  to 
whom  nothing — absolutely  and  lit- 
erally nothing— is  unclean  or  com- 
mon, hav6  an  obvious  and  incal- 
culable advantage  over  the  uncon- 
verted who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  vision  like  St.  Peter's, 
and  received  the  benefit  of  a  su- 
pernatural prohibition  to  call  any- 
thing common  or  unclean.  They 
cannot  possibly  be  exposed,  and 
they  cannot  possibly  be  ]Mit  to 
shame:  for  that  best  of  all  imagina- 
ble reasons  which  makes  it  pi*o- 
verbially  difficult  to  "take  the 
breeks  off  a  Highlander.** 

It  would  really  seem  as  though, 
in  literary  and  ottier  matters,  the 
very  plainness  and  certitude  of  a 
principle  made  it  doubly  necessary 
for  those  who  maintain  it  to  enforce 
and  re-enforce  it  over  and  over 
again;  as  though, the  more  obvious 
it  were,  the  more  it  needed  indica- 
tion and  demonstration,  assertion 
and  reassertion.  There  is  no  ui4>re 
important,  no  more  radical  'ami 
fundamental  truth  of  criticism  than 
this:  that,  in  poetry  ])erha])s  above 
all  other  arts,  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  manner  of  tonch,  the 
tone  of  expression,  Is  the  first  and 
last  thing  to  be  considered.    There 
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is  no  subject  which  may  not  be 
treated  with  success— (I  do  not  say 
there  are  no  subjects  wliich  on 
other  than  sirtistic  grounds  it  may 
not  be  as  well  to  avoid,  it  may  not 
be  better  to  pass  by)—  if  the  poet, 
by  instinct  or  by  training,  knows 
exactly  how  to  handle  it  aright,  to 
])resent  it  without  danger  of  just 
or  rational  ottence.  For  evidence 
of  this  trutii  we  need  look  no 
further  tiian  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil and  Theocritus.  But  under  the 
dirty  clumsy  pa\^s  of  a  harper 
whose  plectrum  is  a  muck-rake  any 
tune  will  become  a  chaos  of  dis- 
cords, though  the  motive  of  the 
tnne  should  be  the  tirst  principle 
of  nature — the  passion  of  man  for 
woman  or  the  passion  of  woman  for 
man.  And  th6  unhealthily  demon- 
strative  and  obtrusive  animalism  of 
the  Whitmaniad  is  as  unnatural,  as 
incomi>atib1e  with  the  wholesome 
instincts  of  human  passion,  as  even 
the  til  thy  and  inhuman  asceticism 
of  SS.  Macarius  and  Simeon  Sty-, 
lites.  If  anything  can  justify  the 
serious  and  deliberate  disiday  of 
merely  physical  emotion  in  litera- 
tuie  or  in  art,  it  must  be  one  of  two 
things:  intense  depth  of  feeling 
expres.sed  with  inspired  perfection 
of  simplicity,  with  divine  sublimity 
of  fascination,  as  by  Sap]>iio;  or 
transcendent  supremacy  of  actual 
and  irresistible  beauty  in-  such 
revt^lation  of  naked  natnre  as  was 
])0ssible  to  Titian.  But  Mr.  Whit- 
man's Eve  is  a  drunken  apple- 
woman,  indecently  sprawling  in 
the  slush  and  garbage  of  the  gut- 
ter amid  the  rotten  refuse  of  her 
overturned  fruit-stall.  Mr.  Whit- 
man's Venus  is  a  Hottentot  wench 
under  the  influence  of  cantharides 
aud     adulterated     rum.      Cotytto 


herself  would  repudiate  the  minis- 
tration of  such  priestesses  as  these. 

But  what  then,  if  anything,  is  it 
that  a  rational  creature  who  has 
studied  and  understood  the  work  of 
any  poet,  great  or  small,  from  Ho- 
mer down  to  Moschus,  fi^om  Lu- 
cretius down  to  Martial,  from  Dante 
down  to  Metastasio,  from  Vilon 
down  to  Voltaire,from  Shakespeare 
down  to  Byron,  can  tin<l  to  a))plaud, 
to  approve,  or  to  condone  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Whitman  ? 

To  this  very  reasonable  and  in- 
evitable question  the  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly pointed  out — it  may  be  (I  have 
often  been  told  so)  with  too  un- 
qualified sympathy  and  too  un- 
critical enthusiasm — the  qualities 
whicii  give  a  certain  touch  of  great- 
ness to  his  work,  the  sources  of  in- 
spiration which  infuse  into  its 
chaotic  jargon  some  ]>assing  or 
seeming  notes  of  cosmic  beaut}', 
and  diversify  with  something  of 
occasional  harmony  the  strident 
and  barren  discord  of  its  jarring 
and  erring  atoms.  His  sympathies, 
I  repeat,  are  usually  generous,  his 
views  of  life  are  occasionally  just, 
and  his  views  of  death  are  invaria- 
blv  noble.  In  other  words,  he 
generally  means  well,  having  a 
good  stock  on  hand  of  honest 
emotion;  he  sometimes  sees  well, 
having  a  natural  sensibility  to 
such  aspects  of  natnre  as  appeal  to 
an  eye  rather  quick  thani)enetrat- 
ing;  he  seldom  writes  well,  being 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound 
in,  to  the  limits  of  a  thoroughly  un- 
natural, imitative,  histrionic  and  af- 
fected style.  But  there  is  a  thrill- 
ing and  fiery  force  in  his  finest 
bursts  of  gusty  rhetoric  which 
makes  ns  wonder  whether  with  a 
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little  more  sense  ninl  a  good  denl 
more  cultivation  lie  mijc^ht  not  have 
made  a  noticeable  orator.  As  a 
poet,  no  amount  of  im]>rovement 
that  self-knowledge  nnd  self-cul- 
ture mijrlit  lijive  brought  to  beiir 
upon  such  exceptionally  raw  ma- 
terial could  ever  have  raised  bim 
Iiigher  than  a  station  to  which  bis 
liomel.v  and  manly  patriotism  would 
be  the  best  claim  that  could  be  pre- 
ferred for  him;  a  seat  beside  such 
writers  as  Ebenezer  Elliot— or 
possibly  a  little  higher,  on  such  an 
elevation  as  might  be  occu))ied  by 
a  poet  whom  careful  training  had 
reared  and  matured  into  a  rather 
inferior  kind  of  Sou  they.  Bat  to 
lit  himself  for  such  promotion  he 
would  have  in  the  first  i)lace  to  re- 
sign all  claim  to  the  laurels  of 
Gotham,  with  which  the  critical 
sages  of  that  famous  borough  have 
bedecked  his  unbashful  brows;  be 
would  bave  to  recognize  that  he  is 
no  more,  in  the  projier  sense  of  the 
word,  a  poet,  than  Commuualists 
or  Dissolutionists  are,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  Reiniblicans;  that  be 
lias  exactly  as  much  claim  to  a 
l)lace  beside  Dante  as  any  Ver- 
merscli  or  Vermorel  or  other  ver- 
miiious  and  murderous  muckworm 
of  the  Parisian  Commune  to  a  place 
beside  Mazzini:  in  other  words, 
that  the  informing  x)rinciple  of  his 
work  is  not  so  much  the  negation 
as  the  contradiction  of  the  creative 
principle  of  poetry.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man 
should  bring  himself  to  believe,  as 
long  as  he  hears  himself  proclaimed 
the  iidieritor  of  a  seat  assigned  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  fantastic 
adulation  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished literary  eccentrics  to  a  i>er- 
vou  of  the  name  of  Jei>hson — whose 


triumphs  as  a  tragic  poet  made  his 
admirers  tremble  for  Shakespeare. 
—Algernon  Charles  8  win 
BURNE,  in  The  tortnigJulg  Heview. 


THREE  DREAMS  IX  A  DESERT. 

UNDER  A  MIMOSA-TREE. 

As  I  travelled  across  an  African 
plain  the  sun  shone  down  hotly. 
Then  I  drew  my  horse  up  under  u 
mimosa-free,  and  I  took  the  sad- 
dle from  him  and  left  him  to  feisl 
among  the  parched  bushes.  And 
all  to  right  and  to  left  stretched 
the  brow  n  earth.  And  I  sat  down 
under  the  tree,  because  the  heat 
besit  fiercely,  and  all  along  the  hori 
zoii  the  air  throbbed.  And  after  a 
while  a  heavy  drowsiness  ciiuie 
over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  down 
against  my  saddle,  and  I  fell  asleep 
there.  And,  in  my  sleep,  I  had  a 
curious  dream. 

I  thought  I  stood  on  the  boriler 
of  a  great  desert,  and  the  siind 
blew  about  everywhere.  And  I 
thought  I  saw  two  great  figures 
like  beasts  of  burden  of  the  desert, 
and  one  lay  upon  the  sand  with  its 
neck  stretched  out,  and  one  stood 
by  it.  And  I  looked  curiously  jifc 
the  one  that  lay  upon  the  ground, 
for  it  had  a  great  burden  on  its 
back,  and  the  sand  was  thick  about 
it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  p>led 
over  it  for  centuries. 

And  I  looked  very  curiously 
at  it.  And  there  stood  one  beside 
me  watching.  And  I  said  to  him, 
"What  is  this  huge  creature  wbo 
lies  here  on  the  sand  ?'^ 

And  he  said,  **This  is  womnn; 
she  that  bears  men  in  her  body." 
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And  I  said,  "Why  does  she  lie 
here  motionless  witli  the  suud  piled 
roiiDcl  Jier?'* 

And  lie  Jiiiswered,  "Listen,  I  will 
tell  youl  Ages  and  ages  long  she 
lias  lain  here,  and  the  wind  has 
blown  over  her.  The  oldest,  oldest, 
oldest  in  in  living  has  never 
seen  her  move:  the  oldest,  oldest 
book  records  that  she  lay  here 
then,  as  she  lies  here  now,  with  the 
sand  about  her.  But  listen!  Older 
than  the  oldest  book,  older  than 
the  oldest  recorded  memory  of 
man,  on  the  ^ocka  of  Langnage,  ou 
the  hard  baked  clay  of  Ancient 
Customs,  now  crumbling  to  decay, 
are  found  the  marks  of  her  foot- 
steps! Side  by  side  with  his  who 
Btau'Ls  beside  her  yon  may  trace 
them;  and  you  know  that  she  who 
now  lies  there  once  wandered  free 
over  the  rocks  with  him  *' 

And  I  said,  "Why  does  she  lie 
there  now?** 

And  iiB  said,  "I  take  it,  ages  ago 
the  Age -of- dominion  -  of-muscular- 
force  found  her,  and  when  she 
8tO()i>e<l  low  to  give  suck  to  her 
young,  and  her  back  was  bowed,  he 
put  his  burden  of  subjection  on  to 
it,  and  tied  it  on  with  the  broad 
band  of  Inevitable  Necessity.  Then 
she  looked  at  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  and  knew  there  was  no  hoi)e 
for  her;  and  she  lay  down  on  the 
sand  with  the  bnrden  she  could  not 
loosen.  Ever  since  she  has  lain 
here.  And  the  ages  have  come, 
and  the  ages  have  gone,  but  the 
bauil  of  Inevitable  Necessity  has 
not  been  cut.'' 

And  I  looked  ifnd  saw  in  her 
eyes  the  terrible  patience  of  the 
centuries;  the  ground  was  wet  with 
her  tears,  and  her  nostrils  blew  up 
\Uo  sand. 


And  I  said,  "Haashe  ever  tried 
to  move?" 

And  he  Raid,  "Sometimes  a  limb 
she  quivered.  But  she  is  wise; 
has  knows  she  cannot  rise  with  the 
burden  on  her." 

And  I  said,  "Why  does  not  he 
who  stands  by  her  leave  her  and 
go  on?" 
And  he  snid,  "He  cannot.    Look  I" 

And  I  saw  a  broad  band  passing 
along  the  ground  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  it  bound  them  both  to- 
gether. 

He  said,  "While  she  liesthere  he 
must  stand  and  look  across  the 
desert." 

And  I  said,  "Does  he  know  why 
he  cannot  move  ?" 

And  he  said,  "No." 

And  I  heard  a  sound  of  some- 
thing cracking,  and  I  looked,  and 
I  saw  the  band  that  bound  the  bur- 
den on  to  her  back  broken  asun- 
der; and  the  burden  rolled  on  to 
the  ground. 

And  1  said,  "What  is  this?" 

Am}  he  said,  "The  Age^of-mns- 
cular-force  is  dead.  The  Age-of- 
nervous-force  has  killed  him  with 
the  knife  he  hQlds  in  his  hainl; 
and  silently  and  invisibly  he  has 
crept  up  to  the  woman,  and  with 
that  kni£e  of  Mechanical  Invention 
he  has  cut  the  band  that  bound  the 
burden  to  her  back.  1  he  Inevit- 
iible  Necessity  is  broken.  She 
might  rise  now." 

And  I  saw  that  she  still  lay  mo- 
tionless  on  the  sand,  with  her  eyes 
open  and  her  neck  stretched  out. 
And  she  seeine<l  to  look  for  some* 
thing  on  the  far-off  border  of  the 
desert  that  never  came.  And  I 
wondered  if  ^she  were  awake  or 
asleep.  And  as  I  looked  her  body 
quivered,  and  a  light  came  into  her 
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eyes,  like  wlien  a  sunbeam  breaks 
into  a  (lark  room. 

1  said,  "What  is  it?'' 

He  wliispered,  "  Hnsli  I  tlie 
tliouglit  lias  come  to  lier,  *  Might 
I  not  rise?^" 

And  I  looked.  And  she  raised 
her  head  from  the  sand,  and  I  saw 
the  dent  where  her  neck  had  lain 
80'  long.  And  she  looked  at  the 
earth,  and  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
and  she  looked  at  him  who  stood 
by  her:  bnt  he  looked  out  across 
the  desert. 

And  I  saw  her  body  quiver;  and 
she  i)resaed  her  front  knees  to  the 
eartii,  and  veins  stood  ont;  and 
I  crie<l,   "She    is  going    to   rise!*' 

But  only  her  sides  heaved,*  and 
she  lay  still  where  she  was. 

Bnt  her  head  she  held  np;  slie 
did  not  lay  it  down  again.  And  he 
beside  me  said,  "She  is  very  weak. 
See,  her  legs  have  been  crushed 
under  iier  so  long." 

And  1  saw  the  creature  struggle:- 
and   the  drops  stood  out  on   her. 

And  I  said,  "Surely  he  who 
stands  beside  her  will  help  her  ?" 

And  he  beside  me  answered, 
"He  cannot  help  her:  She  must  help 
herseff  Let  her  struggle  till  she  is 
strong  " 

Ami  I  cried,  "At  least  he  will 
not  hinder  her  !  See,  he  moves 
farther  from  her,  and  tightens  the 
cord  between  the^n,  and  he  drags 
her  down." 

And  he  answered,  "He  does  not 
understand.  When  she  moves  she 
draws  the  band  that  bin<ls  them, 
and  hurts  him,  and  he  moves  far- 
ther from  her.  The  day  will  come 
when  he  will  understand,  and  will 
know  what  she  is  doing.  Let  her 
once  stagger  on  to  her  knees.  In 
that  day  he  will  stand  close  to  her, 


and  look  into  her  eyes  with  sym- 
pathy." 

And  she  stretched  her  neck,  and 
the  drops  fell  from  her.  And  the 
creaiture  rose  an  inch  from  the 
earth  and  sank  bark. 

And  I  cried,  "Oh,  she  is  too 
weaki  she  cannot  walk!  The  long 
years  have  taken  ail  her  strengtii 
from  her.     Can  she  nevei  move?" 

And  he  answered  me,  "See  the 
light  in  her  eyes?" 

And  slowly  tlie  creature  stag- 
gered on  to  its  kneeSi 
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And  I  awoke:  and  all  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  stretched  the  bar- 
ren earth,  with  the  dry  bushes  on 
it.  The  ants  ran  np  and  down  in 
the  red  sand,  and  the  heat  beat 
fiercely.  1  looked  up  thiugh  he 
thin  branches  of  the  tree  at  the 
blue  sky  overhead.  I  stretched 
myself,  and  I  mused  over  the  dream 
I  had  had.  And  1  fell  asleep  again, 
with  my  head  on  my  siuldle.  And 
in  the  fierce  heat  I  had  another 
dream. 

I  saw  a  desert  and  I  saw  a  woman 
coming  out  of  it.  And  she  came  to 
the  bank  of  a  dark  river;  and  the 
bank  was  steep  and  high.*  And 
on  it  an  old  man  met  her,  who  had 
a  long  white  beard;  and  a  stick 
that  curled  was  in  his  hand,  and  on 
it  was  written  Reason.  And  he 
asked  her  what  she  wanted;  and 
she  sjiid,  "I  am  woman;  and  lam 
seeking  for  the  laiul  of  Freedom." 

And  he  said,  "It  is  before  you.** 

And  she  said,  "I  see  nothing  be- 
fore  but  a  dark^flowing  river,  and  a 

♦The  hanks  of  an  African  river  are  some- 
times a  hundred  feet  high,  and  consist  of 
deep  shifting  sands,  thiough  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  river  has  worn  its  gi- 
gantic bed. 
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hank  steep  aii<l  liigli,  and  cuttings 
here  and  tliere  witli  heavy  8«ind  in 
them. " 

And  he  said,  *^Aud  beyond 
that?" 

She  said,  ^^I  see  uotliing,  but 
sometimes,  wiien  I  shade  my  eyes 
with  my  haml,  I  think  I  see  on  the 
farther  banii  trees  and  hills,  and 
the  snn  sliiniugon  them!" 

He  said,  ^^That  is  the  Land  of 
Freedom." 

6hi5  said,  "How  am  I  to  get 
there  ?" 

He  said,  "There  is  one  way,  and 
one  only.  Down  the  banks  of 
Labor,  throiigii  the  water  of  Suffer- 
ing.   There  is  no  other." 

Siie  said,  "Is  there  uo  bridge?" 

He  answered,  "None." 

Slie  saiil,  "Is  the  water  deep?" 

He  said,    "Deep." 

aiie  saitl,  "Is  tiie  floor  worn  ?" 

He  said,  "It  is.  Your  foot  may 
slip  at  any  time,  and  you  may  be 
lost." 

She  said,  "Have  any  crossed  al- 
ready ?" 

He  said,  "Some  have  tried/  " 

Siie  said,  "Is  there  a  tnick  to 
show  where  the  best  fording  is?" 

He  saiil,  "It  has  to  be  made." 

Siie  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand;  and  she  said,  "I  will  go." 

And  he  said,  "Yon  must  take  off 
the  clothes  you  wore  in  the  desert: 
they  are  dragged  down  by  them 
who  go  into   the  water  so  clothed." 

And  she  threw  from  her  gladly 
the  mmtle  of  Ancient-received- 
opinions  slie  wore,  for  it  was  worn 
full  of  holes.  And  she  took  the 
girdle  from  her  waist  that  she  had 
treasured  so  long,  and  the  moths 
flew  out  of  it  in  a  cloud.  And  he 
said,  "Take  the  shoes  of  depend 
eiice  off  your  feet. 


And  she  stood  there  naked,  but 
for  one  white  garment  that  clung 
close  to  her. 

And  he  said,  "That  you  may 
keej).  So  they  wear  clothes  in  the 
Lan<l  of  Freedom.  In  the  water  it 
buoys;  it  always  swims." 

And  I  saw  on  its  breast  was  writ- 
ten.  Truth;  and  it  was  white;  the 
sun  had  not  often  shone  en  it;  tire 
other  clothes  had  covered  it  up. 
And  he  said,  "Take  this  stick;  hold 
it  fast.  In  thiit  day  when  it  slips 
frofti  your  hand  you  are  lost.  Put 
it  down  before  you;  feel  your  way: 
where  it  cannot  find  a  bottom  do 
not  set  your  foot." 

And  she  said,  "I  am  ready;  let 
me  go  " 

Ami  he  said,  "No — but  stay; 
what  is  that  -in  your  breast?" 

She  was  silent. 

He  said,   "Open  it,  and  let  me 
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see. 

And  she  opened  it.  And  against 
her  breast  was  a  tiny  thing,  who 
drank  from  it,  and  the  yellow  curls 
above  his  forehead  pressed  against 
it;  and  his  knees  were  drawn  up  to 
her,  mfd  he  held  iier  breast  fast 
with  Ins  hands. 

And  Reason  said,  "Who  is  he, 
and  what  is  he  doing  here?" 

And  she  said,  "See  his  little 
wings " 

And  Reason  said,  "Put  him 
down." 

And  she  said,  "He  is  asleep,  and 
he  is  drinking!  I  will  carry  him  to 
tli^  Land  of  Freedom.  He  has  been 
a  child  so  long;  so  long,  I  have 
carriiMl  him.  In  the  Land  of  Free- 
dom he  he  will  be  a  man.  We  will 
walk  together  there,  and  his  great 
white  wings  will  overshadow  me. 
He  has  lisped  one  word  only  to  me 
iu  the  desert — ^  Passion  !  *    1  have 
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(Ivenrned  lie  raiglit  lejirn  to  say 
'l^rieiidsliip'  in  that  laiJ<l.'* 

And  Keasoii  said,  '^Ptit  liiin 
down  V* 

And  she  said,  "I  will  carry  him 
80 — with  one  arm,  and  witli  the 
other  1  will  fl^^fht  the  water." 

He  sjjhl,"Lay  him  down  on  the 
gronnd.  When  you  are  in  the 
wnter  you  will  for*^et  to  light,  vou 
will  think  only  of  him.  Lay  him 
4lf)wn."  He  said,  "He  will  iu»t 
die.  When  he  finds  you  have  Iplt 
liini  :done  he  will  open  his  wings 
ami  Hy.  He  will  be  in  Hie  Land 
of  Freed<nn  before  yon.  Those 
who  reach  the  Land  of  Freedom, 
the  first  hand  they  see  stretching 
down  the  bank  to  heli>  them  shall 
be  Love's.  He  will  be  a  mnn  then, 
not  a  child.  In  your  brenst  lie  cnn- 
jiot  thrive;  put  him  down  that  lie 
in;iy  grow.** 

And  she  took  her  bosom  from  his 
•mouth,  and  he  bit  her,  so -that  the 
blood  ran  down  on  to  the  gronn<l. 
And  she  laid  him  down  ou  the 
<^arth^  and  she  coverlid  her  wound. 
And  she  bent  and  ^stroked  his 
wings.  And  I  saw  the  hair  4K  her 
forehejid  turned  white  as  s^now, 
and  she  had  changed  from  youth 
to. age. 

And  she  etood   far    off  on  the 

bnnk  of  the  river.     And  site  said, 

'*'For  what  do  I  go  to  this  far  lancl 

Avhich    no  one   has  ever  reached? 

Oh,   J   am    alone:/    I   am    utterly 

And  fienson,  that  old  mnn,  said 
to  her,  "Silence !  what  ^lo  vou 
liear?" 

And  she  listened  intently,  and 
elie  «aid,  **I  hear  a  sound  of  feet, 
ti  thousiind  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousani^s  of  thousands,  and. they 
beat. this  wayj** 


He  said,  "They  are  the  feet  of 
those  that  shall  follow  von.  Lend 
on  I  make  a  track  to  the  water's 
etlge  \  Where  you  stand  now,  the 
ground  will  be  beaten  flat  by  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  feet  ** 
And  he  said,  "Have  you  seen  the 
locusts  how  they  cross  a  stream? 
'  First  om^  comes  down  to  the  water- 
■  ed;i«».  ajid  it  i.-«  s\ve.])l  away,  anil 
,  (h(Mi  nhotlicr  comes,  and  then 
anonuM,  ituil  then  anotiier,  and  at 
last,  with  their  IxHiies  piled  up  a 
bridge  is  built  and  the  rest  pass 
over.  ** 

She  said,  "And,  of  #those  that 
come  first,  some  are  swept  away, 
and  are  heard  of  no  more;  their 
bodies  do  not  even  build  the 
bridge  ?" 

"And  are  swept  away,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more — and  what  of 
that?"  he  said, 

"And    what    of    that ""    she 

said. 

"They  make  a  track  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge.**   . 

"They  make  a  rtrack  to  the  wa- 
ter *s  A^i\i^ii **     And    she    said, 

*'Over  that  bridge  which  shall  l>e 
built   with    our  bodies,  who    will 

]KISS?** 

He  sjiid,  "  3^  entire  human  race.** 
And    the    wonuui   grasped    her 

staff. 
And  I   saw  her  turn   down  that 

dark  path  to  the  river. 

And  I  awoke;  and  all  <'«l)out  me 
w:is  the  yeUow  afternoon  light: 
the  siukinV  sun  lit  np  the  fingers 
of  the  milk  bushes;  and  m\  horse 
stood  by  me  quietly  feeding.  And 
I  turned  on  my  side,  and  1  watche*! 
the  ants  run  by  thousands  in  the 
red  sand.  I  tlionght  I  woald  go 
on  my  way  now — theafternoou  wa8< 
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cooler.  Then  a  drowsiness  crept 
over  me  ngaiii,  and  1  laid  back  my 
liead  and  teli  asleep. 
And  I  dreamed  a  dream. 
I  dreiimed  L  saw  a  land.  .  And  on 
the  hills  walked  brave  women  and 
brave  men,  hand  in  hand.  And 
they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
ancl  they  were  not  afraid. 

And  I  saw  the  women  also  hold 
each  otiier's  hands. 

And  I    said  to    him    beside  me» 
"What  phice  is  this?'' 
And  he  said,  "This  is  heaven.^* 
And  1  said,  **  Where  is  it?" 
And  he  answered,  "On  earth.*'    ' 
Anil   said,  *' When   shall   these 
things-be?" 

And  lie  answered,  "{N  the  Fu- 
ture " 

And  I  awoke,  and  all  abont  me 
w.is  the  snnset  ligiit;  and  on  the 
low  hills  the  sun  lay,  <and  a  deli- 
cious coolness  had  crept  over  every- 
thin«^;  anil  the  ants  were  going 
slowly  iiomo.  And  I  walked  to- 
wards my  Iiorsa,  who  stood  quietly 
I'eedin;;  Then  the  sun  passe<l 
down  behind  the  hills;  but  I  knew, 
that  the  next  dny  he  would  arise 
again  — Olivb  Schreineb,  in  Thb 
FoHni^My  JReoieio, 


THE  PLEASURES  OP  TRAVEL. 

Sib  John  Lubbock,  iu  the  pleas- 
ant  little  volume  which  he  has 
just  issued  on  The  JPteasures  of  Zi/ef 
remarks  on  the  difference  between 
the  notions  attaching  to  travel  in 
the  days  when  travel  -was  really 
travail  — t.  e.«  labor — and  in  the 
present  day,  when  it  serves  to  sug- 
gest  nothing  but  delightful  iisso-  J 


ciations.  One  may,  however,  doubt 
whether,  even  in  the  obler  sense 
of  the  wonl,  when  it  was  ni)plied 
to  the  severe  labor  necessarily  un- 
dertaken by  the  wayfarer,  it  did 
not  also  suggest  the  joy  which  that 
labor  was  expected  to  bring  forth, 
the  new  lite  and  breath  in  which 
that  travail  of  soul  and  body  would 
end.  Even  in  the  times  when 
journeys  were  most  laborious,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  those  who 
were  most  worthy  of  travel  enjoyed 
greatly  its  results.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  Herodotus  felt  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  in  gratifying 
that  keen  and  vigilant  curiosity  of 
his  in  watching  the  works,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  customs  of  various 
lands.  Pliny,  too,  must  have  en 
joyed  his  travels,  though  not  ex- 
actly for  the  reasons  for  which  we 
enjoy  onr.N;  at  least,  there  is  very 
little  indication  in  the  old  world  of 
that  delight  in  Nature  ns  a  vision 
of  beauty— apart  from  Iiumnn  cus- 
toms, and  apart,  too,  from  the  cu- 
riosities of  Nature — whiith  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  our  own  time. 

If  we  moderns  can  i)e  jsaid  to 
travel  chiefly  from  curiosity, a  con- 
siderable extension  must  be  given 
to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word.  No  doubt  the  delight  in 
change,  the  pleasure  iu  seeing 
something  new,  is  as  vivid  now  as 
ever,  and,  so  far,  the  motive  which 
drove  Herodotus  to  Egypt,  and  the 
motive  which  drove  Mr.  Kinglake 
in  his  youth  to  the  East,  may  be' 
regarded  as  identical.  But,  never- 
theless, we  seek  this  novelty  now 
for  a  very  different  class  of  plesiA- 
ures  from  those  for  which  the  an- 
cient travellers  api>eare<l  chiefly  to 
look.  We  travel  that  the  vague 
conceptions  which  we  have  already 
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formed  of  the  great  landscapes  and 
eities  of  the  world  may  become 
vivid.  'I  lie  ancients  looked  at 
them  chiefly  with  the  curiosity  of 
surprise,  we  with  the  curiosity  of 
expectation.  Wo  want  to  know 
more  tlistinctly  what  it  is  of  which 
wc  have  heard  so  much  already; 
they  want  to  know  what  there  was 
in  the  world  of  which  they  bad 
never  heard  at  all.  And,  undoubt- 
edly, half  the  keenness  of  tue  mod- 
ern delight  in  travel  is  due  to  the 
filling  up  of  outlines  indistinctly 
imagined;  and  of  that  the  ancients 
had  comparatively  littleexperience. 
As  Sir  John  J-ubbock  remarks, 
whatever  ])reparationwehave  made 
for  tiavelling  by  reading  vivid  ac- 
counts and  studying  pictures 
of  what  we  are  to  see,  we  always 
find  something  in  the  actual  vision 
beyond  what  we  Iiad contemplated; 
and  he  gives  us  a  very  perfect  il- 
lustration of  this:— "Like  every 
one  else,"  he  says,  **I  had  read  de- 
•  scriptions  an<l  seen  jdiotographs 
and  pictures  of  the  Pyramids.  Their 
form  is  simplicity  itself.  Ido  not 
know  that  I  could  put  into  words 
any  characteristic  of  the  original 
for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  larger;  it 
was  not  that  they  differed  in  form, 
in  color,  or  situation.  And  yet  the 
moment  L  saw  them,  I  felt  that  my 
previous  impressions  had  been  but 
a  faint  shadow  of  the  reality.  The 
actual  sight  seemed  to  give  life  to 
the  idea." 

Well,  that  delight,  the  feeling 
that  there  is  something  in  the  re- 
ality for  which  we  were  not  at  all 
prepared,  is  evidently  one  of  those 
pleasures  of  travel  which  can  only 
be  enjoyeil  by  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting sometliing  of  which   they 


have  tried  to  form  a  distinct  pre- 
vious im])ression,  and  not  by  those 
who,  so  to  say,  grope  their  way 
through  a  world  of  which  they 
have  heard  little  and  thought  less. 
And,  indeed,  a  very  large  part  of 
tiie  keenest  i)leasure  of  modern 
travel  is  the  i>leasure  of  vivifying 
ji  shadowy  concei)tion.  In  the  old 
days,  when  even  persons  of  quality, 
as  they  were  called,  read  extreme- 
ly little,  the  chief  pleasure  of  tniv- 
el  for  Englishmen  and  English- 
women was  t^  come  to  London  and 
to  compare  tlu5ir  own  impressions  of 
that  great  capital  with  the  tradi- 
tions  they  had  heard  of  it  during 
their  childhood  and  youth.  Beau- 
ties of  landscape  had  not  then  been 
sufBciently^described  to  inspii^e  a 
general  wish  to  see  them.  Even 
at  the  time  when  the  poet  Gray 
visited  the  Lakes,  he  evidently  re- 
garded them  with  a  certain  alarm, 
owing  to  the  very  slender  informa- 
tion about  them  then  current.  It 
was  not  till  English  men  and  women 
in  numbers  visited  the  Welsh 
and  Cumberland  mountains,  tliat 
Englishmen  and  women  in ^ much 
greater  numbers  began  to  form  im- 
pressions of  those  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  as  a  consequence,  to 
wish  for  the  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing those  impressions  for  them- 
selves. And  so,  too,  it  was  with 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Those  who 
made  the  "grand  tour"  themselves, 
inspired  a  certain  wish  in  others  to 
follow  their  example;  but  it  was 
not  till  Byron  and  Shelley  had 
ma<le  the  reading  public  in  general 
familiar  with  the  impressions  to  be 
expected,  that  a  regular  flow  of 
travellers  set  in  towards  the  region 
which  had  thus  begun  to  stir  the 
X)opular    imagination.    In    our  be- 
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lief,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  life  is  the  pleasure  of  an  ex- 
perience which  much  more  than 
fulfils  delightful  anticipation.  But 
it  is  evident,  of  course,  that  this 
plecisure  is  reversed  for  those  who 
have  had  delightful  anticipations 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Another  of  the  pleasures  of  trav- 
el to  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  re- 
fers is  the  pleasure  of  getting  home 
again;  but  that  is  only  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  pleasure  which  trav- 
el gives  by  the  renovating  to^ch 
with  which  it  heals  and  stimulates 
all  the  over-strained  nerves  of  our 
ordinary  life.  Nothing  blots  out 
so  ettectually  the  cares  and  worries 
of  our  regnlar.  duty  as  travel.  Fill 
the  mind  with  new  scenes,  and  it 
is  for  the  time  quite  unable  to  re- 
call the  pressure  of  the  old  anxie- 
ties. Ik  is  a  strange  magic  in  the 
eye  which  makes  it  possible  for 
change  of  scene  temporarily  to  ob- 
literate the  deeply  ingrained  asso- 
ciations of  the  scene  wMiich  nee<led 
changing.  It  is,  of  course,  true  in 
a  sense  that  Cesium  non  animum 
mutarU  qui  trana  mare  currunty  but  it 
is  true  only  in  a  sense  which  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  this  magic  of 
the  eye.  Change  of  sceue  does  not 
change  the  temper  or  the  spirit  in 
which  the«various  aspects  of  life 
are  met.  But  though  it  leaves  the 
grumbler  a  grumbler  still,  and  the 
selfish  man  selfish  still,  it  does 
change  all  the  particular  trains  of 
association  by  which  the  mind  is  be- 
set—relieves the  pressure  where  the 
sense  of  pressure  is  hardest  to  bear; 
substitutes  perhaps  new  annoy- 
ances for  the  old,  but  annoyances 
so  diiferent  and  so  much  less  wear- 
ing,  that  to  a  mind  at  all  trained  to 
deny  itself  the  luxury  of  discon- 


tent, they  will  seem  more  like 
pleasures  than  frets  ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  compels  one  to  take  up  so  many 
new  postures  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  one  can  hardly  recall  the 
aching  of  the  exhausted  thonght 
for  which  travel  is  the  remedy. 
Travel  refreshes,  not  by  putting  a 
new  mind  and  temper  into  us,  but 
by  raising  such  a  number  of  new 
suggestions  that  old  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  for  a  tin^e  iptermittcd, 
and  permitted  to  regain  their 
freshness  and  elasticity  before  they 
are  set  to  work  again.  And  this 
travel  effects  by  turning  all  our 
energy  into  the  channels  of  per- 
(teption  and  imagination,  and  di- 
verting it  from  those  diannels  of 
practical  respe^nsibility  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  human  energy  is 
bound  to  flow.  Indeed,  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  evidences  that  trav- 
el has  done  its  work  is  the  sigh  of 
relief  with  which  w^e  get  back  to 
the  old  scenes  and  tasks.  That  is 
evidence  that  the  mind  has  been 
long  enough  engaged  in  gazing 
and  wondering,  and  that  it  is  once 
more  ready  to  slip  into  the  ohl 
grooves  of  action,  and  to  resume 
the  old  habits  of  practical  work. 
And  travel  is  the  best  of  all 
changes,  not  merely  be($ause  it 
gives  us  so  many  new  visions — one 
might  obtain  these  in  a  much  faint- 
er foim  from  books — bnt  because  it 
liberates  us  effectually  from  all  the 
most  vivid  reminders  of  wearing 
anxieties,  because  it  shuts  off  the 
old  stops  at  the  same  moment  at 
which  it  opens  the  new,  and  be- 
cause it  continually  varies  the  new 
stimulus  so  that  the  wind  is  always^ 
blowing  from  some  fresh  quarter-.- 
But,  after  all,  the  charm  of  travel, 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  wukefuln<f|t^  , 
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of  tbe  imjiprination  o])eiiiti^  new 
vistiis  wlierever  it  lias  not  been 
drugged  to  sleep  by  tbe  ilroiiin;r  '>f 
monotonous  babitsand  inecbanical 
snccessioiis  ot*  tbougbt.  If  travel 
did  not  awaken  tbe  imagination  as 
Dotbing  else  awakens  it,  tbe  mere 
flasiiing  of  new  scenes  upon  tbe  re- 
tina would  be,  of  course,  as  useless 
to  us  as  tbe  ])as8ageof  new  pictures 
over  tbe  camera  is  useless  to  stir 
tbe  camera  into  life.-  It  is  tbe  vivid 
imagination  to  wbicb  tbe  eye  is  tbe 
cbief  minister,  tiiat  makes  travel 
tbe  <leligbt  and  stimulns  it  is. 

Sir  Jolin  Lubbock  quotes  from 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  tbe  story  of 
an  (dd  i\bb^  wbo  set  ont  on  bis 
travels  in  tbe  Uocky  Mountains  be- 
cause wlien  in  ibe  moment  of 
deal  li,  as  beciiongbt,  tbe  angels  bad 
seemed  to  bim  to  ask  liim  bow  be 
li Ucd  tbe  beautiful  world  be  bad 
left,  and  because  tbereupon  be  8U<1 
denly  rememl)ered  tbat  be  knew 
notbing  about  it,  baving  spen^  all 
bis  time  in  preadiing  to  men  about 
tbe  otlier  worbl.  lie  tben  deter- 
mined, if  it  sbould  please  God  to 
restore  bim  to  beaitb,  to  make  real 
acquaintance  witb  tbe  world  lie 
live<l  in,  before  migrating  to  tbe 
world  to  wbicb  be  bad  given  so 
large  a  portion  of  bis  attention. 
IVriiapstbis  story  ratbersbows  bow 
little  of  a  mere  pleasure  travel  lias 
actually  been  to  some  of  us,  tban 
bow  mueli  of  a  pleasure  it  migiit  be. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  true 
tbat  tbere  are  some  natures  to 
wbicb  tbe  first  w  re  neb  of  u  (deter- 
mination to  travel  is  ^  very  painful 
one,  natures  wbicb  book  tbem- 
selves  on  so  closely  to  tbe  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  tb^t 
tbey  are  lost  wben  contemplating 
tbe  profl>jiect  of  a  temporary  sever- 


among 
young 


auce  from  tboso  duties  and  respon- 
ibilities,  and  of  luMiig  cast  upon 
tbeir  perceptions  ami  tbcir  imagiu- 
ations  for  tbeir  cbief  intei'ests. 
Probably  tbe  number  of  sucb  per- 
.sons  amongst  tbe  cultivated  classes 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  mucb  larger 
tbe  (dd  tban  among  tbe 
As  we  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  concentrate  our  dwindling 
stock  of  vitality  on  tbe  woik  we 
bave,  we  also  grow  less  ami  less 
able  to  detacli  ourselves  from  it 
witbout  anxiety,  ami  witbout  a 
vague  illusion  tbat  it  is  a  desertion 
of  duty;  and  yet  we  need  tbe  re- 
fresbment  and  renovation  of  trav- 
el all  tbe  more,  tlie  less  eager  we 
are  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Travel 
for  tbe  old  may  be  a.  useful  medi- 
cine, wbere  travel  for  tbe  young  is 
a  dniugbt  of  deliglit;  yet  tbe  use- 
ful medicine  may  produce  tlie  more 
directlv  beiieticiaf  effect  of  tlie 
two.  Nor  does  tins  admission 
amount  to  saying  tbat  travel  may 
be  more  useful  tban  ]>leasant  in 
tbe  case  of  tbe  o\d,  for  it  can  lianl- 
ly  be  useful  unless  it  be  ])leasant 
.also;  and,  indee<l,  even  tbose  who 
are  most  overcome  by  tbe  illusion 
tbat  tbey  cannot  be  spared  from 
tbeir  wort  or  tbeir  bomes,  find 
travel  deligbtful  enoujrb  tbe  mo- 
ment tbey  bave  broken  tbrongb 
tbat  paralysis  of  babit  w  bicli  some- 
times prevents  tbem  from  making 
tbe  effort  to  move.  Tbe  old  Ab\>e 
doubtless  enjoyed  tbe  liocky 
Mountains  witli  a  real  gusto  the 
moment  be  bad  persuade<l  bimself 
tbat  tbe  angels  bad  given  bim  a 
very  broad  bint  to  make  acquaint- 
ance witb  tbe  eartb  as  it  is.  And 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  many  of 
us  if  we  could  ])ersuade  ourselves 
that  we  had  received  a  liiut  of  tli6 
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same  kind.  For  while  tlie  youiigf 
are  often  unsettled  by  travel,  aucl 
ii[)t  to  be  distracted  from  the  true 
work  of  life,  that  is  very  rarely  a 
serious  dun<?er  to  tlie  old,  who 
are  saved  by  travel  from  s^ettin^ 
so  deeply  sunk  iu  ruts  of  dom- 
inant habit  that  they  can  no  longer 
realize  how  limited  their  own  ex- 
perience has  been.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  ])lea8ures  of  travel 
to  the  old  is  the  keen  conviction  it 
inspires,  that  whatever  else  may 
grow  old  within  us,  the  imagina- 
tion never  b)ses  its  delight  in  real- 
izing the  beauty  of  the  universe — 
nay,  takes  m;)re  and  more  «lelight 
year  by  year  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
greatest  natural  scenes,  and  the 
moods  which  that  grandeur  in* 
spires. — Spectator, 


THE  HATRED  BETWEEN  GEE- 
MANY  And  prance. 

The  sudden  renewal  or  hatred 
between  France  and  Germany, 
thougli  not  difficult  to  explain,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  i)heno 
mena  in  modern  history.  Judging 
a  priori,  one  would  expect  it  now  to 
be  becoming  nearly  extinct.  It  is 
seventeen  years  all  but  four  days 
[July  16,  187B]  since  Napoleon  ILL. 
declared  war  on  Germany,  more 
than  sixteen  years  since  France, 
weeping  with  rage  and  humiliation^ 
agreed  to  the  crushing  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  A  new 
generation  has  grown  up — all  the 
conscripts  in  the  ranks  of  the  pre- 
sent Army  having  been  little  chil- 
dren during  the  great  war — a  new 
form  of  government  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  new  tone  pervades 
all  politics   and  society.     During 


the  whole  time  nothing-  h^s  oc- 
curred which  should  in  reason 
have  deepened  the  stinging  sense 
of  defeat,  for  France  has  been  left 
free,  and  even  encouraged  in  a 
career  of  foreign  enterprise.  She 
has  repaired  her  misfortunes,  has 
increased  her  wealth,  and  has  im- 
mensely enlarged  her  means  of 
self-defence.  Not  only  has  her 
army  been  doubled  in  effective 
strength,  but  her  frontier  has 
been  covered  with  lines  of  strong 
places,  and  Paris  has  been  made 
the  most  unassailable  fortress 
in  the  world.  As  safe  as  she 
can  be  raiide,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  her  own  choice,  fairly  pros- 
])erons  and  influential,  if  not  com- 
manding in  Euro]>e.  France  should 
be  beginning  to  forget  her  natural 
rancour,  and  to  regard  Sedan  as 
she  regards  Waterloo— as  a  dis- 
agreeable historic  event.  Ofi  the 
other  hand,  Germany,  in  which 
also  a  new  generation  has  grown 
uj),  has  enjoyed  sixteen  years  of 
peace,  prosperit}^,  nnd  high  con- 
sideration among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Her  population  has  in- 
creased  by  a  llfth,  her  organization 
is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  she  has 
found  pennanent  working  alli- 
ances which  may  '  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  double  her  effective 
power.  France  has  not  interfered 
with  her  in  any^  ^Ji.y>  "o  object  dear 
to  Germans  has  been  thwarted,  and 
the  strain  kei)t  up  on  her  re- 
sources, though  greiit,  is  not  greater 
than  her  increase  in  population 
and  income.  Her  external  policy 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  directed 
with  success,  and  her  great  Min- 
ister, still  alive  and  still  in  power, 
is  regarded  all  over  earth  as  the 
most  formidable  person  of  his  gen- 
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eratioti.  iShips,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce liiive  followed  in  the  wake  of 
victory,  and  the  German  competi- 
tion is  now  the  one  dreaded  hy  the 
traders  of  all  lands.  Everything;; 
that  could  soothe  the  pride,  or 
satisfy  the  as])! rations,  or  reward 
the  patience  of  Germans  has  been 
theirs  for  sixteen  years;  and  they 
might  be  expected  to  regard 
France,  if  not  with  friendshi[>,  at 
least  with  the  friendly  tolerance 
which  men  feel  for  their  equals  in 
society. 

That,  we  say,  might  be  ex])ected; 
but  that  is  not  the  situation.  France 
and  Germany  were  probably 
never  nearer  a  spring  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  this  from  a  new 
development  of  popular  rather  than 
official  rancour.  All  hope  of  such 
an  agreement  as  might  insure  tran- 
quillity to  Europe  has  for  the  pre- 
sent passed  away,  and  the  two  great 
Powers  are  now  exhibiting  the  jeal- 
ous and  angry  suspiciousness  of 
each  other  which  in  modern  Europe 
precedes,  if  it  does  not  actually  pro- 
duce, open  war.  The  truth  is,  a 
new  fear  has  entered  into  the  heart 
of  each  people,  and  has  revive<l  all 
previous  rancours.  The  Germans 
know  that  their  strength,  whether 
it  would  enable  them  to  conquer 
France  or  not,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  resist  France;  but  they  know 
also  that  the  huge  Slav  Power  upon 
their  eastward  would  now  take 
advantage  of  any  French  attack  to 
gratify  a  hatred  which  every  year 
begins  to  make  more  obvious.  The 
recent  nction  of  Russia,  the  collapse 
of  tli«  Three  Emperors'  League,  the 
series  of  decrees  expelling  or  im- 
poverishing the  German  colonies 
beyond  the  Vistula,  the  nccnmula- 
tioQ  of  cavalry  towards  her  western 


frontier,  the  crndescence   of    Old 
Slav  feeling  in  the  great  cities,  the 
obvious  reliiince  npon  France — all 
these  things  have  convinced  Ger- 
mans that  the  Romanoffs  only  wait 
a  signal  which  Republican  France 
will   give.     They   doubt    in    their 
hearts  with  all  their  power  and  all 
their  alliances,   wMiether  they    are 
strong   enough  to  defeat  two  such 
mighty  armies  acting  together,  and 
know    well  that  if  they  do,  it  can 
only   be   by   an   exertion    such    as 
cripples  a  race  for  a  genenition. 
They  therefore  watch  all   develoi>- 
ments  of  feeling  in  France  with  the 
close    attention   born   of  a   secret 
fear,  and  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  signs   that  it  is  most  hostile. 
They  declare, even  this  week,  and 
in   semi-official   papers,    that   Ger- 
mans are  no  longer  safe  in  France, 
an<l  they  arranged  that  their  Am- 
bassador should  not  be  present  in 
Paris  on  July  14th;  lest  he  should 
be    insulted.      Thev    believe    that 
France  sends  si>ies  into  their  for- 
tresses not  to  increase  her  knowl- 
ei\ge  agaiiist  a  future  day,  but  with 
the  intention   of  immediately  util- 
izing the  inr'ormation  so  obtained. 
They  assert  th;it  the  vast  popular- 
ity of  General  Bonlanger  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  French   idea  that 
he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  revanchty 
and  they  ask  why  France  and  Rus- 
sia, natural  enemies  because  of  the 
histx>ric  relation  of  each  to  Poland, 
should    now  be  acting  together  in 
every  Court  of  Europe,  if  it  be  not 
,  for  some  secret  link  against  a  com- 
I  mon    foe,    who    can    only    be   the 
German     nation.      They  reail    the 
diatribes      against    them    in    the 
French    newspapers   with    a    new" 
sense  of  their   reality,  and   work 
themselves  up  to  sttch  a  point  of 
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wa  tell  f  111 nes8  th a  ttliey  suspect  some 
phiiiiied  treachei*}',  and  see  in  tbe 
proposed  mobilization  of  three 
Corps  in  the  interior  of  France 
reiUioii  suMcient  to  proclaim  war. 
Are  we,  they  are  asking,  to  allow 
France  to  be  twenty  days  ahead  of 
us  in  preparations?  The  three 
Corps  mi(;ht,  if  Fra.nce  is  utter- 
ly iinscrupnlons,  rush  Belgium. 
Alarm  of  this  kind,  partly  well 
founded,  partly  base  1  upon  terrify- 
ing rnmor,  soon  generates  hateyUnd 
it  is  without  surprise  that  we  see 
grave  German  journals  which  sel- 
flom  publish  what  Prince  Bismarck 
disapproves,  solemnly  warning 
Fra.ice  that  there  are  limits  even 
to  Germi^i  patience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
are  at  least  as  apprehensive  as  their 
opponents.  It  is  tlieir  tbible  when 
excited  to  see  men  as  trees  walking, 
mul  they  are  excited  now.  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches  on  the  renew- 
al of  the  Septennial  Bill,  iiis  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  and  his  de- 
mand for  more  mon,  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  in  the  French  mind 
tliat  he  expected  war,  that  he  was 
preparing  for  it,  and  that  he  had 
thought  out  plans  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Fi-ance.  Since  that  perioil. 
Frenchmen  have  watched  him  with 
a  never-ceasing  jealousy,  have  vot- 
ed heavy  demands  for  new  arma- 
ments in  silence,  have  attacked 
their  own  Gi)vernment  whenever 
they  suspected  it  of  deference  to 
Berlin,  have  sedulously  proclaimed 
Bussia  their  only  ally,  and  have 
raised  General  Boulanger  into  a 
hero,  because  they  thought  he 
would,  from  l^ostility  to  Germany, 
sufficiently  pri)tect  the  country. 
Their  most  ifijurious  conduct  tow- 
ards their  German  guests  is  trjicea- 


ble  to  a  belief  that  every  German 
has  been  a  soldier,  and  is  therefore 
certiiin  to  place  his  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  the  German  War 
Office,  while  the  boycotting  of 
German  trade,  especially  in  wine, 
is  an  effort  to  cut  off  the  sources  of 
a  wealth  that  may  be  utilized  for 
war.  The  French,  in  fact,  expect 
invasion,  and  their  alarm  and  wrath 
have  reawakened  the  rancor  which 
had  seemed  dying  away,  but  which 
has  been  kept  smouldering  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  continued  attach- 
ment of  Alsace,  so  corisi)icuously 
manifested  in  the  election  on  th-e 
Sei)tennial  Bill.  They  would  go 
to  war  at  once  if  they  only  dared, 
and  exi)ect  war  even  if  thej'  resolve 
not  to  procbdm  it. 

It  is  i»ossible  the  envenomed 
feeling  in  both  countries  may  die 
away  without  producing  an  explo- 
sion'; but  there  is  no  reason  for 
calculating  on  such  a  change. 
Nothing  can  alter  the  German 
situation  except  successful  war, 
and  the  continuance  of  apprehen- 
sion does  not  develop  friendship. 
The  absurd  hatred  of  Englishmen 
for  Frenchmen  which  existed  from 
1805  to  1815  was  due  to  continued 
terror,  as  well  as  frequent  provoca- 
tion, and  only  began  to  die  away 
when  Waterloo  had  assured  En- 
gland of  her  safety.  The  Germans 
will  always  regard  French  enmity 
as  a  threatening  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  nothing  can  be  foreseen, 
except  war,  under  which  French 
enmity  will  grow  less.  We  fear 
that  for  years  to  coipe  it  is  upon 
the  judgment  of  statesmen  rather 
than  peoples  we  must  rely  for  con- 
tinued ]>eace,  and  the  statesmen, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  may 
be  growing  weary  of  the  strain. 
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We  see  no  trnstwortliy  evidence  as 
yet  that  they  are,  but  we  see  much 
that  they  Iiave  determined,  if  the 
need  arises,  to  be  in  time  to  meet 
it.  That  new  modern  dread  of  be- 
ing late  in  the  work  of  mobiliza- 
tion is,  unhapily,  a  great  addition 
to  the  chances  of  war.  So  much 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  fortnight, 
that  statesmen  are  ready  to  sacritice 
anything  rather  than  be  behind- 
hand,  and  may,  on  occasion  of  some 
unforeseen  accident,  declare  further 
diplomacy  useless,  because,  if  they 
attempt  it,  "our  enemy  may  be 
mobilized  and  in  motion  before  we 
are  in  the  field."  If  it  were  nearly 
certain  that  the  "  first  blood**  always 
implied  victory,  the  temptation  to 
hit  out  prematurely  would  be  in- 
definitely strengthened.-— /Sp6cto^r. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

RooEB  Bacon  and  Francis  Bacon.— 
In  the  new  Presbyterinn  Quarterly,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  thus  speaks  ot  these 
two  great  men: 

**  The  name  of  Lord  Francis  Bacon  is 
one  of  the  most  i  lustrious  on  the  roll  of 
genius.  But  a  far  abler  man  than  he  was 
one  but  litUe  known — his  namesake,  Roger 
Bacon,  who  preceded  him  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeturs.  The  cliarge  which 
Francis  Bacon  unjustly  brought  against 
Aristotle,  that  ho  concealed  his  obligations 
to  previous  philosophei's,  and  only  men- 
tioned their  names  for  the  purpose  of 
repreliending  their  doctrines,  is  justly 
brought  against  him.  For  whilst  he  mere- 
ly mentions  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon  once, 
he  never  acknowledges  his  obligations,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  and  very  extensive,  to 
that  pre-eminent  and  wonderful  genius 
whose  utterances,  sentiments,  style,  ex- 
pression and  doctrines,  lie  both .  imitated 
aod  appropriated.  Induction  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  the  repudiation  of  all 
research  into  occult  causes,  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  triumplis  of 


the  Baconian  method;  but  the  true  Ba- 
conian method  is  the  method  of  Roger 
Bacon,  which  was  caught  up,  devoured, 
and  apptopriated  by  Francis  Bacon.  The 
famous  dictum  of  the  latter  respecting  the 
four  '  idols '  or  Fallacies  which  baiet  the 
human  mind,  viz.,  the  Idols  of  tlie  l>ibe, 
of  the  Den,  of  the  Market,  of  the  Theatre, 
is  not  original  with  him;  for  although  the 
quaint  designations  are  Francis  Bacon^s. 
tlie  division  itself  is  Roger  Bacon's.  It  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  If  ovum  Organon  of  Francis  Ba- 
con wou  d  never  have  been  written  had  he 
not  had  access  to  the  Opus  Majus  of  Roger 
Bacon.  The  latter  never  seeks  t-o  conceal, 
but  al  ways  proclaims  bis  authc^'ities.  The 
former  is  careful  to  hurl  out  of  sight  the 
ladder  on  which  lie  mounts  to  fame.  He 
announces  himself  as  the  herald  of  a  new 

})hilosophy:  he  i>romulgates  a  reform  in 
lis  own  name,  in  these  lofty^  towerirg 
words:  'Thus  thought  Francis  of  Vqtu- 
1am,  and  this  method  he  adopted  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  by  his  contempo- 
i-arics  and  posterity,  he  deems  of  Interest 
to  themselves.'  This  is  the  tone  of  a  mon- 
arch ;  tiie  utterances  of  a  king;  the  decree 
of  an  autocrat,  the  voice  of  a  solely  self- 
sufficient  legislator.  Whether  this  haugh- 
tiness of  expression  should  be  admired  &s 
the  fruit  of  sublime  confidence,  or  cen- 
sured as  the  strut  of  arrogant  pretension 
— whether  Francis  Bacoi>  was  the  dis- 
coverer and  founder  of  the  system  he  pro- 
mulgated— whether  he  was  the  author  of 
what  he  thought,  or  merely  the  sonorous 
mouthpiece  of  another  man.  whose  name 
he  left  to  languish  in  cold  obscurity, 
whose  torch  lighted  his  way,  but  the 
light  and  the  guide  lx>th  unacknowledged 
by  him  whom  tliey  illustrated — will  be  de- 
termined when  the  Avenger,  Time,  shall 
have  brought  about  a  strict,  rigid,  and 
thorough  investigation  of  bis  claims.** 

The  Pkrishibiltty  op  Literary  Fame. 
— Mr.  R.  A.  Oakes,  in  the  Independent, 
thus  discoui'ses  of  some  names,  now  as 
good  as  forgotten,  which  were  once  fa- 
mous in  American  literature: 

"  As  one  looks  back  along  the  line  of 
American  authors,  how  many  of  them 
have  shone  and  faded  like  the  light  of  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  For  but  a  brief  day  they 
reveled  in  a  transforming  brightness  and 
then  faded  into  the  profoundest  darkness; 
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th«  torchea  they  would  have  gladly  handed 
to  the  future  died  in    their  own  hands; 
their  natnes  literally  were  *\vrit  in  water.' 
Bach  naiuea  as  James  K.  Faulding,  Theo- 
dore S,  Fay.  Sibi  S^uith,  '*  Fanny   Fern" 
and  Maria  S.  Ciiminiiigs   might  easily  be 
matchel  with   the  names  of   writers  still 
living  whose  momentary  reputation  was 
as  bright,  ani  who«  like  them,  have  heen 
forgotten  by  the  realers    they  once   de- 
lighted.   The   novels    that  charmed   the 
youths  of  a  former  generation,  nay,  even 
the  youths  of  tlia  generation  still   living, 
have   disappeared   forever.     The   ghostly 
tales  of  Charles    Brockden     Brown,    the 
Hobomok  and  iiebels  of  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
thc»  Keap  Gool  aud  L>gaii  of  John  Neal, 
the    Redioood  and    Hope    Ledie  of  Miss 
Seds^wick.  the  Oreydaer  and  Wild  Scenes 
of  Fen  no  Hoffman,  the  Norman  Leslie  and 
Oountii^  [da  of  Theodore  8.  Fay,  the  Puf- 
fer Hopkins  and  Moneypenny  of  Cornelius 
Matthpwd,  and  miiy  others,  whose  titles 
still  linger  as  plea^iint  memories  in  the  oc- 
togenarian mind,   liave  floated   out  into 
ttie  great  sea  of  literary  oblivion  and  sunk 
beyond  recall.    Kor  are  tlie  novelists  alone 
among  the  forgott^a.     How  many  of  the 
tuneful  bards,  wh3,  since  Sandys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jamas,  translated  Ovid,  have 
crowded  the  American  Parnassus,  '  stand 
shadowlei^  like  s  lence.*      In  the  Harris 
colleccioa  of    native     poetry    are     some 
six  thousand  volumes.     Here,  side  by  side, 
a*^  Miria  Brooks,  whom    Southey,  in  The 
Doctor  called  *  the  vaoit  impassioned  and 
mo^t  ima^^i native  of  all    poetesses.*   Mrs. 
Oakes-Smah  and  Francis  Sargent  Osgood, 
who33  pj3tic  gi-aces  sweetened   the  ac/id 
edge  of  PoVs  criticism,  Mrs.    Sigourney. 
whom  Bltckw>od  called  *  tie   best  of  all 
Americ  m  Poetesses,'  and  an  interminable 
host,  male  and  female,  each  one,   if  we 
may  believe  coi temporary  criticism,  'dar- 
lings of  the  Muses,  in  fame's  proud  tem- 
ple sh  ined.*    In  181S.  Bryant,  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  says:  *  Most  of  the  American 
poets  of   note,  I    believe,    I    have    read  - 
D wight,  Birlow.   Trumbull,   Humphreys, 
Honeywood.  Clifton.  Paine.'     In  tlie  same 
letter  he  mentions  the  equally  forgotten 
names    of     Hopkins,    Hopkinson.   Ladd, 
Church.  Mrs.  Morton,  and  Mrs.    Wan-en. 
N.  P.  Willis  is  another  illustration  of  a  de- 
throned literary  idol,  so  hopelessly  dead 
that  no  business-tact  can  j?alvanize  him 
into  reue<^ed  life.    From  his  callow  days 


until  almost  the  last,  he  seemed  to  pervade 
all  American  literature.  Magazines  in 
which  a  majority  of  writers  thought  the 
honor  of  having  their  effusions  printed 
sufficient  remuuera  ion,  paid  him  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  single  short  sketch. 
His  poetry  adorned  every  popular  annual, 
and  was  copied  into  every  newspaper. 
His  tall  and  elegantly  dressed  figure  was 
an  object  of  interest  on  BrcMulway  and  at 
public  assemblages.  He  was  the  literaiy 
sponsor  of  many  a  reputation;  and  yet  of 
all  the  fifty  volumes  lie  wrote  or  edited, 
not  one  has  survived.  The  constant  suc- 
cession of  furors  in  litera  ute  serves  fre- 
Quently  as  bars  to  more  than  the  most 
neeting  fame.  Bo  )ks  like  Helen* n  Babit'S, 
j/iot  Husband  of  Mine,  and  Prck's  Dud 
Boy,  sell  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  are  followed  by  shoals  of  the  most 
nauseous  imitations.  Languid  sentiment 
gives  place  to  the  hardest  i  ealism,  bathos 
to  humor;  senile  reniiniscenccH  over  old 
love  letters,  pathetic  pictures  of  battered 
baby  shoes  besprinkled  with  teai^,  are  re- 

E laced  by  books  whose  humor  .consists  of 
ad  spelling  or  of  jokes  older  than  An»- 
tophanes." 

A  New  Book  by  Paul  DuChaillu.— 
For  several  years  the  enterprising  Franco- 
American  traveler  in  Equatorial  Africa 
and  Northern  Europe  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  The  following  announcement 
in  the  Atkenceum^  shows  that  he  has  not 
been  idle  in  the  meanime: 

"Mr.  Murray  will  publish  soon  ^Ir.  Du 
Chaillu's  work  on  *The  Vikinj?  Aj<e:  the 
Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancestoi-s  of  the  Enp:lish-Speaking 
Nations,  illustrated  from  the  Antiquities 
discovered  in  Mounds,  Cairns,  and 
Bogs,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  Sagas 
and  Eddas,'  in  two  volumes,  which  will 
have  over  1,200  illustrations.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  has  devoted  seven  years  to  the 
collection  of  materials." 

"EdoarCraddock's"  DiALKCT  Talks. 
— Touching  these  clever  stories  by  Miss 
Murfree,  Mr.  George  H.  Picard  writes,  in 
the  Literary  Watld : 

'  Now  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  authors 

to  turn  upon  their  critics  and  confi*ont 

them — even  if  thev  cannot  confute  them, 

I  am  emboldened,   to    contribute    to  the 

J  cause  my  morsel  of  superior  diss^  nt,  and 
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to  disag:ree  fiercely  with  thoae  reviewers 
who  find  fault  with  the  dialect  of  Mis6 
Mmfree's  admirable  Storied.  For  a  half 
score  of.  years,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
hear  this  dialect  spoken,  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  competent  to  testify  to  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  tliat  autlior's  repro- 
ductions, I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  in 
this  lady's  ark  anything  that  is  not  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  nature.  Furthermore  this  peculiar  dia- 
lect (greatly  enriched  by  the  accretion  of 
certam  unmistakable  idioms)  is  in  use  to- 
day in  a  few  remote  settlements  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  this  uncouth  though  not  un- 
musical Bpeech  is  spoken  by  the  descen- 
dants of  emigres  from  the  old  North 
State  and  E^ist  Tennessee.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  several  families  living  in  the  Kan- 
sas valley,  whose  domestic  conversation  is 
car'ied  on  in  a  fashion  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mi-s.  Cayce  and  Mink  Lorer ; 
abroad,  it  is  somewhat  modified,  especially 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  house- 
hold. After  a  tliori«ugh  study  of  the  dia- 
lect in  her  stories,  1  am  unable  to  find 
anything  which  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
dicates that  Miss  Murfree  has  ever  sacri- 
ficed nature  to  art,  or  that  her  veneration 
for  1  he  former  is  a  whit  less  real  than  her 
appreciation  of  the  latter." 

Edward  Irving*s  REBtrKE.— Mr. 
Charles  Mackay,  in  his  recently  published 
Memorials  of  a  Literary  Life,  relates  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Irving,  who 
was  wont  to  preach  very  Ipng  sermons. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  audience  began  to 
leave  l)efore  the  discourse  was  concluded. 

**  This, "  says  Dr.  Mackay.  **  excited  the 
displeasure — I  will  not  say  the  wrath — of 
the  preacher.  Suddenly  arresting  the  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence,  snapping  the  thread 
—or,  I  may  call  it,  the  cable -of  his  dis- 
course, he  called  to  the  door  keeper  in  a 
familiar  tone,  but  with  a  loud  emphasis, 
to  shut  and  fasten  the  doors,  so  that  nobody 
might  quit  the  building.  He  then  address- 
ed himself  to  the  congregation  :  *  You 
seem  to  prefer  your  dinners  to  the  word  of 
God— at  least  some  of  you  do;  and, 
Ithough  you  treat  the  Gospel  with  disre- 
spect, which  I  cannot  help,  you  shall  not 
treat  me  with  disrespect,  and  shall  hear 
me  out  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  have 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  they 
shall  not  be  opened  again  until  the  service 


Is  concluded.  *  The  congregation  was  over* 
awed,  as  sheep  are  at  the  bark  of  the  collie, 
and,  without  resuming  their  places  in  the 
pews  which  they  had  quitted,  stood  near 
the  door,  and  made  no  further  attt'mpt  to 
resist  tht^  imperious  mandate  of  the  pa«tQr.'* 
Almost  the  same  thing  once  happened 
in  New  York  to  the  once  famous  preacher 
John  Newland  MafBt.  An  immense  crowd 
had  congregated  in  the  Allen  Street 
Church  to  hear  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  discourse  than  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rusii  toward  the  door.  Mr.  Maffit 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  in  that  won- 
derful silvery  voice  of  his:  **Stop!  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
minister  I  am,  1  command  that  not  an  in- 
dividual of  you  leave  tliis  house  of  God 
until  the  benediction  has  been  pronoun- 
ced I"  There  was  no  necessity  to  order 
that  the  doors  .should  be  closed ;  for  not 
one  pe  son  attempted  to  pass  out. 

Psyche's  Descent  to  Hades.— Apuleius, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
introduced  the  fable  of  this  descent  into  his 
OMen  Ass,  To  the  reprint  of  an  old  trans- 
lation of  this  "Descent,"  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  prefixed  a  very  clever  "Dis- 
course on  the  Fable,"  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  legend 
among  various  Aryan  and  non- Aryan  peo- 
ples.   He  says: 

''  Here  the  incident  could  not  exist  but 
for  the  belief  that  Hell  may  be  visited  by 
living  persons,  who  may  return  safely  if 
they  do  not  taste  the  food  of  the  dead. 
These  ideas  are  constantly  found  among 
the  Finns,  the  Ojibbeways,  the  races  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  in  Scotland,  where 
the  caution  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  will  be 
remembered.  In  Samoa,  too.  in  the  hos- 
tile god^s  house,  Siati  is  counselled  to  **eat 
nothing  he  hands  you,  and  never  to  sit  on 
a  high  seat,*  as  Psyche  in  Hades  has  to 
refuse  food,  or  molliter  nMidere,  Even 
Persephone  cannot  wholly  escape  from 
Hades,  because  there  she  tasted  the  seed  of 
a  pomegranate.  The  idea,  then,  that  the 
living  may  go  to  Hell  and  return  safely  so 
long  a^  they  refuse  to  taste  dead  men*8 
meat  is  found  in  ancient  Greek  heroic 
myth  in  the  Hymn  of  Demeler ;  is  found 
by  Kohl  among  Ojibbeways,  and  by  Cod- 
rington  in  Melanesia,  and  in  Finland  de- 
clares itself  in  the  Kalewnla.  where  Wajn- 
amoinen  visits  the  dead  in  Pohjola,** 
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TRIALS  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
COUNTKY  PAliSON. 

Wh  n  I  Iji8t  wrote  ou  thw  subject 
of  fclie  45011 II try  |>Hr80u'B  trials,*  I 
dwelt  especially  upon  siicli  as  are 
inherent  in  liis  position  as  a  per- 
sonage living  a  lite  apart  from 
tliose  among  whom  he  has  to  dis- 
charge his  pecnliar  duties.  As  far 
jw  reganls  tiie  mere  i>easaut,  tliis 
isolation  is  only  wliat  anyone  must 
expert  who  is  brought  into  reUu 
tioiis  more  or  less  Intimate  with  a 
clans  souially  atitl  intellectually 
below  or  above  his  own.  But  there 
are  villages  and  villages,  and  the 
diffvjrencHs  between  them  are  as 
grciit  as  between  the  Bsist  End  of 
i/>:idon  an  I  the  West,  between  May 
iFairanl  lij.l  FJon  Siinare.  The 
ideal  villagi^  is  a  happy  valley, 
wliijre  a  simple  people  are  living 
sweetly  under  the  paternal  care  of 
a  gracious  landowner,  benevolent, 
open-handed,  large-hearted,  devout, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  culture, his 
wife  a  L  i  ly  Kountifnl ;  his  daugh- 
ters the  judicious  dispensers  of 
Uberai  cU  irity;  his  house  the  home 
of  all  tiiat  is  refining,  cheering, 
elevating.  There  the  happy  par- 
son always  tin  Is  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  all  those  social  mlvantages 
which  mi!ve  life  ])leasant  and  se- 
rene for  himself  and  his  family. 
Pars  Mi  an  I  squire  work  together 
in  perfect  harm'>ny,  the  rectory  and 
Jthe  hall  are  but  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  parts  oT  a  well-adjusted 
piece  of  machinery  which  moves  on 
with  no  friction  and  never  comes 
to  a  dead  stop.  This  is  the  ideal 
village. 

How  different  are  the  real  villa- 

*See  LiBBABY  Maqazinb,  April.  1887,  p. 
704. 


go8  and  how  various  I  Take  the 
case  of  my  friend  Barney's  parish. 
An  oblong'  surface  through  which 
a  high  road  rnnsstmight  as  a  ruler 
—  wide  ditches  dividing  the  fields, 
with  never  a  hedge  and  never  a 
tree — nine  square  miles  of  laud 
with  a  population  of  900  human  be- 
ings, here  and  there  collected  into 
an  ugly  hamlet,  each  with  a  cen- 
tral alehouse,  and  a  few  feeble 
poplars  looking  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  themselves.  There  is 
not  a  fiirmer  in  the  parish  who  oc- 
cupies 300  acres  of  land.  There  is 
not  a  gentleman's  house  within  a 
radius  of  eleven  miles  from  the 
rectory  door.  The  nearest  market 
town  is  six  miles  off,  the  nearest 
niilway  station  live.  Friend  Bar- 
ney has  his  house  and  garden  and 
perha[)s  350^.  a  year  to  spend — that 
is  quite  the  outside.  Every  morn- 
ing he  goes  to  his  school  a  long 
mile  off,  every  afternoon  he  has 
some  one  to  *Mook  after,'*  to  visit 
in  sickness  or  sorrow,  to  watch  or 
advise  or  comfort.  One  year  with 
another  he  calculates  that  he  has 
to  walk  at  least  1500  miles  in  the 
wjiy  of  duty.  As  to  the  mere  Sun- 
day work,  that  needs  no  dwelling 
on;  take  it  ail  in  all, it  is  about  the 
least  wearing  and  least  troublesome 
pare  of  the  parson's  duties,  always 
provided  he  pats  his  heart  into  it 
and  has  some  faculty  for  it.  But 
in  all  that  tract  of  country  over 
which  he  is  sometimes  cruelly  as- 
sumed to  be  no  more  than  a  spiritn-^ 
al  overseer,  among  all  those  900 
people,  there  is  not  a  single  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  cares  to  talk 
to  him,  or  ever  does  talk  to  him» 
about  anything  outside  the  x)arish 
iind  its  concerns. 
Nay!  I  forgot  the  schoolmaster 
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ami  Iiis  wife.  They  are  3"oiiiig,  iii- 
telliifeiit,  liopefiil,  ami  tliey  came 
out  of  Yorksliire,  siml  luive  some- 
thing to  say  of  their  experiemte  in 
the  North.  But  they  are  just  a 
little — umleiiiably  a  little  sore,  just 
ii  little  tnwvAiv:  thev  have  a  griev- 
SI  lire.  When  they  first  came  (U)>vu 
toX.,  Mrs.  Kectordid  not  leave  iTer 
csird  on  Mrs.  Petticogges,  It  was 
a  slight.  It  was  hoity-toity,  it  was 
airitied.  That  is  not  all;  the  fann- 
ers are  not,  as  yon  may  say,  curdUil 
with  the  schooiniaster;  anilFarnuM* 
Gay,  the  big  man  who  holds  700 
acres  in  the  next  ])arisli  and  gives 
lawn-tennis  parties,  never  bad  the 
grace  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
Petticogges,  does  not  in  fact  know 
the  IVtticogges.  Meanwhile,  friend 
Barney  is  manager  of  the  school, 
and  by  far  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  funds,  and  day  by  day  he  is 
in  an<l  out,  he  ami  his  daughters. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  talk  or  con- 
fer. The  Petticogges  have  their 
hands  full;  when  their  day's  work 
is  over  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Bound  and  round  and  round  thev 
go  in  the  dreary  mill;  every  now 
antl  then  there  is  a  new  regulation 
of  My  Lonls  to  worrj'  them,  a  new 
book  to  get  up,  a  new  code  to  study. 
Then  there  are  tlie  ])upil-teachers 
to  look  after,  and  returns  to  make 
up,  and  all  the  dull  routine  which 
has  to  be  got  through.  How  can 
an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  a 
remote  country  village  be  a  read- 
ing-man, or  what  motive  has  he  to 
get  out  of  the  narrow  groove  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up  ? 
The  best  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
they  who  know  their  work  best 
and  very  little  indeed  outside  it. 
**lIow  is  it  that  at  Dumplield  they 
don't  get  a  larger  grant  ?"     I  asked 


one  day  of  nn  inspector  noted  for 
his  shrewdness  and  good  sense. 
** Surely  Ooxe  is  by  far  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  teaciier  for  miles 
around;  lie  is  almost  a  man  of 
genius?"  "Precisely  so,"  was  the 
leply,  "the  niai/'s  out  of  place. 
These  brilliant  men  with  a  touch  of 
genius  are  a  nuisance  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  My  dear  fellow, 
never  let  a  tuan  of  views  come  into 
your  school.  Keep  him  out.  Be- 
ware  of  tiie  being  who  is  lor  revo- 
lutionizing spellingand  grammar!" 

Mr.  Petticogge  is  not  a  man  of 
genius,  only  a  better  sort  of  el*»- 
mentary  schoolmaster,  and  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  work.  Ue  too,  as 
all  the  members  of  his  fraternity  do, 
occupies  a  position  of  is(dation,  aucl| 
between  him  and  the  ]>ar8on  there 
is  just  so  much  in  c(»mnioii  as  to 
make  each  hold  aloof  from  the  oth- 
er without  making  either  of  them 
congenial  to  their  other  neighbors. 
As  for  the  rest  of  friend  Burney-s 
neighbors,  take  them  in  the  gross, 
ami  yoa  may  say  of  them  >\hat  the 
ticketof-leave  man  said  to  the  Ten 
Commandments;  ^'They're  rather 
a  ])oor  lot  and  you  can't  make 
much  out  of  'em."  1  know  no  class 
of  men  who  aie  le^s  sociable  than 
the  smaller  farmers,  as  we  reckon 
smallness  in  the  East.  1  mean  the 
men  who  hold  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  and  under.  They  are  not  un- 
friendly, they  are  not  wanting  in« 
cordiality;  but  they  are  not  com- 
panionable. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  those 
trials  whicli  the  country  parson  is 
ex))osed  to  from  without;  that  is, 
such  as  arise  from  his  interooni'se 
with  the  wicked  world— the  wick- 
ed worbl  that  puts  its  cmel  claw 
into  his  i)ockets,  or  growls  at  liiiu, 
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or  glares  at  him,  or  frightens  him, 
or  laaghs  at  him,  or  tries  to  gobble 
him  lip.  But  his  trials  do  not  end 
there.  He  has  relations  with  an- 
other world  —  that  ])rofessional 
world  to  which  he  belongs  in  an- 
other sense  than  that  by  which  he 
is  regarded  as  a  citizen.  As  a 
clergyman  he  is  a  member  of  a 
chiss,  a  profession,  a  clique  if  yon 
will,  whicii  has  a  coherence  and  a 
homogeneity  sach  as  no  other  pro- 
fession can  lay  claim  to,  not  even 
the  profession  of  the  law.  The  law- 
yer miy  be  half  a  dozen  things  at 
the  same  time — a  trader,  a  politi- 
cian, a  practical  agriculturist,  a 
land-;igent,  a  coroner,  a  steeple- 
chase rider,  a  general  Jack-pudding. 
Everything  brings  grist  to  his 
mill,  and  the  mt)re  irons  he  hiis  in 
the  lire  the  larger  will  be  the  num- 
ber and  the  m')re  varied  the  char- 
acter of  his  clients.  But  the  parson 
must  be  a  clergyman,  and  a  clergy- 
man only;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  con- 
fined within  the  four  walls  of  his 
clerical  associations,  and  if  he  steps 
beyond  them  he  is  always  regarded 
with  a  certain  measure  of  suspi- 
cion. Even  literature,  unless  there 
be  a  distinctly  theological  flavor 
about  it,  he  embarks  in  at  his  peril; 
a  clergyman  who  writes  books  is 
looked  askance  at,  as  a  person 
"whose  heart  isn't  in  iiis  work." 
O/ course  we  get  ** narrow  minded." 
We  all  go  about  with  an  iron  mask 
weighing  upon  us — hiding  our 
handsome  features,  interfering  with 
our  respiration,  stunting  our 
growth.  That  is  not  all,  though 
that  is  bad  enough;  but  we  are  all 
ticketed  and  labelled  in  a  way 
that  no  other  class  is.  Of  late  years 
It  appears  that  tlie  rising  genera- 
tion of  clerics  has  begun  to  insist 


more  and  more  upon  the  necessity 
of  this  ]>rofessional  exciusiveneas, 
and  desires  to  (Haim  for  itself  the 
privileges  of  sb  caste,  it  shaves  off 
its  nascent  whiskers  and  glories  in 
a  stubby  cheek;  it  dresses  in  a 
hideous  garment  half  i>etticoat, 
half  frock,  for  the  most  i)art  abom- 
inably ill  made  ;  above  all,  it  rum- 
ples about  its  bnllet  head  a  sh)veiily 
nbomi  nation  called  a  "wide-awake," 
as  if  that  would  preserve  it  from 
ail  suspicion  of  being  sleepy  and 
stupid,  and  it  adopts  a  tone  and  a 
vocabulary  which  shall  be  dis- 
tinctive and  as  far  as  ])ossible  from 
the  speech  of  ordinary  English- 
men. "We  must  close  up  our 
ranks,"  said  one  of  tliem  to  me, 
"close  np  our  ranks  and  ])resent  a 
united  front,  and  show  the  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  hang  to- 
gether, act  together,  march  to- 
gether. We  have  been  atoin^  too 
long;  we  want  coherence,  my  dear 
sir— coherence.  We  are  moving  to- 
wards the  general  ado])tion  of 
the  Catholic  cassock!"  "Do  you 
mean  to  say,"  I  answere<l,  "that 
you  will  persist  in  sporting  that 
emasculated  felt  turbanette  till  you 
arrive  at  the  general  adoption  of 
the  cassock!  Then,  in  the  name 
of  all  tiia  lines  of  beanty,  on 
with  the  cassock,  but  away  with 
the  wide-awake  I  "  I'm  afraid  my 
young  friend  was  hurt;  suspected 
rae  of  some  covert  profanity,  and 
deplored  my  flagrant  want  of  esprit 
de  corps. 

But  ever  since  I  have,  so  to 
speak,  taken  the  shilling  and  en-* 
tered  the  Ohurcirs  service,  and 
put  myself  under  orders,  I  have 
loyally  stood  up  for  my  cloth,  and 
I  am.qnite  willing  to  bear  the  re- 
l)ro:iches    of    that    service,  where 
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there  are  any  to  bear.  We  clergy 
get  a  good  deal  of  stupid  and  very 
vulgar  ridicule  hurled  at  us,  and 
we  cannot  very  well  retaliate.  It 
is  a  case  of  AihatuMius  contra  mun- 
dum.  The  "world"  is  very  liigand 
rather  unassailable,  and  we  ot  the 
minority  are  apt  to  assume  that 
we  can  aii'ord  to  hold  our  peace, 
that  we  gain  by  turning  the  right 
cheek  to  him  who  smites  ns  on  the 
left,  and  that  we  should  lose  by 
giving  a  foul-mouthod  liar  and 
coward  a  drubbing  and  tossing  him 
into  the  horse -pond.  We  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  We  have  hard- 
ly any  other  choice.  But  it  is 
rather  tryiiig  to  have  to  answer 
for  all  the  sins,  negligences,  and 
ignorances,  the  follies  and  the  bad 
taste  of  all  who  wear  the  wide- 
awake. 

As  far  as  the  instances  of  down- 
right wickedness  and  immorality 
go,  I  think  nobody  will  pretend 
that  any  class  in  the  community 
can  show  such  a  clean  bill  of  health 
as  the  clergy.  As  1  look  round 
me  upon  my  clerical  brethren  of 
all  ages  and  all  0])inions,  I  can 
honestly  say  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them  whose  daily  lite  is  not  free 
from  reproach  or  suspicion.  Dur- 
ing all  my  life  1  have  never  myself 
known  more  than  one  beneficed 
clergyman  who  was  a  real  black 
sheep.  That  there  are  such  men  of 
course  I  cannot  doubt,  but  their 
aggregate  number  constitutes,  I 
am  sure,  a  very  small  ]>ercentage 
of  the  class  which  they  disgrace  by 
being  included  in  it.  Surely  it  is 
very  Irving  and  very  irritating  to 
have  su(!h  ijistaiices  brought  ui> 
against  you,  not  as  exceptions,  but 
asexami>les  of  the  general  rule. 

If  1  were  to  dwell  upon  all  the 


parson  has  to  suffer  from  his  pre- 
decessor jy  I  should  tire  out  my  reail- 
er's  patience,  and  the  more  so  tluit 
there  are  other  trials  about  which 
it  is  advisable  that  I  should  utter 
my  querulous  wail. 

I  know  one  clergyman  who, 
though  ordained  some  forty  years 
ago,  hiis  never  written  or  preachetl 
a  sermon  in  his  life;  but  I  only 
know  one.  His  is  perhaps  a  unique 
ciise.  As  a  rule,  we  all  begin  by 
being  curates — that  .is,  we  Im?- 
gin  by  learning  our  business  us 
subordinates.  It  would  bo  truer  to 
say  we  used  to  begin  that  way ;  but 
subordination  is  <lying  out  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Englaiid  subordina- 
tion is  a  virtue  which  is  inarticulo 
mortis.  Nowadays  a  young  fellow 
at  twenty-three,  who  has  become  a 
reverend  gentleman  for  just  a 
week,  poses  at  once  as  the  guitle, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
whole  human  race.  He  poses  as  a 
great  teacher.  It  is  not  only  that 
he  delivers  the  oracles  with  author- 
itative seutentiousuess  from  the 
tripod,  but  he  has  no  doubts  and  no 
hesitation  about  anything  in  earth 
or  heaven.  He  fortifies  himself 
with  a  small  collection  of  brand- 
new  words  which  you,  ]>oor  igno- 
rant creature,  don't  know  the 
meaning  of.  1  am  not  much  more 
ignorant  than  other  men  of  my  age, 
hut  I  never  did  ]>retend  to  omui- 
scieju'e,  and  when  1  don't  know  a 
thing  I  am  not  ashamed  of  asking 
questions.  But  our  modern  curntes 
never  ask  questions.  ^^Inquire 
within  upon  everything*'  seems  to 
be  stamped  ux)on  every  line  of  their 
placid  faces.  When  I  was  a  young 
curate  1  was  very  shy  and  timid, 
and    held  my  dear  rector  in  some 
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II we.  It  mi^^ht  have  been  hoped 
that  ns  the  years  went  by  I  should 
have  grown  ont  of  this  weakness — 
but  no !  1  am  horribly  afraid  of  the 
curates  now.  1  dare  liardly  oiien 
my  ia*)uth  before  niy  superiors — and 
that  they  arc  my  superiors  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  presume  to  ques- 
tion. I  know  my  place,  and  I 
tremble  lest  1  should  betray  my 
silliness  by  sjieaking  una<lyisedly 
with  uiy  lips.  All  this  is  very  try - 
in<?  to  a  man  who  will  never  see 
sixty  again.  Ihe  hoary  head  is 
no  crown  at  all  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  learned.  The3'  don't 
yet  cry  out  at  me,  "Go  u|>,  thou 
babl  head,**  butlcan'thelp  suspect- 
ing that  they're  only  waiting  to  do 
it  sooner  or  later.  For  myself  I 
have,  unfortunately,  never  been 
able  to  aftord  to  engage  the  ser 
vices  of  a  clergyman  who  should 
assist  me  in  my  ministrati(»ns.  So 
much  the  worse  for  me,  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  my  parish. 
Wheu  I  am  no  longer  able  to  do 
my  own  pastoral  work,  I  shall  feel 
the  pinch  of  poverty;  but  1  am  re- 
solved to  be  very  meek  to  my  curate 
when  he  shall  vouchsafe  to  take 
me  uuiler  his  protection.  I  will  do 
as  I  am  told. 

It  is  a'  very  serious  fact,  how- 
ever, which  we  cannot  but  think  of 
without  anxiety,  that  since  the 
"Curate  Market"  rose,  as  it  did  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  large  incursion  of  young 
mcMi  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  not 
gentlcMniMi  by  birth,  education,  sen- 
timent, or  manners,  and  who  bring 
into  the  profession  (regarded  as  a 
mere  profession)  no  capital  of  any 
sort— no  capital.  I  mean,  of  money, 
brains,  culture,  enthusiasm,  or  force 


of  character.  This  is  bad  enough, 
l)ut  there  is  a  worse  behind  it. 
These  young  curates  almost  in- 
variably marry,  and  the  last  state 
of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 
My  friends  assure  me,  and  my  ob- 
servation confirms  it,  that  the  do- 
mestic career  of  these  young  people 
is  smnetimes  very  pathetic.  San- 
guine, affectionate,  simple-i.ninded 
and  childlike,  they  learn  the  hard 
lessons  of  life  all  too  late,  and  their 
experience  comes  to  them,  as  Cole- 
ridge said,  "like  the  stern  lights 
of  a  ship,  til  rowing  a  glare  only 
upon  the  path  l)ehin<l.''  When 
their  children  come  upon  them  with 
the  usual  rapidit}',  it  is  but  rarel}' 
that  we  country  parsons  keep  these 
married  curates  among  us.  They 
emigrate  into  the  towns  for  the 
sake  of  educating  their  i)rogeny, 
or  because  they  soon  find  out  that 
tliere  is  no  hope  of  ]>referment  for 
ihem  among  the  villages.  When 
there  is  no  family,  or  when  the 
bride  has  brought  her  spouse  some 
small  accession  of  income,  the 
couple  stay  where  they  are  for 
years  till  somebody  gives  them  a 
small  living,  and  there  they  do  as 
others  do.  But  in  the  first  exuber- 
ance of  youth,  amd  when  the  youth- 
ful pair  are  highly  delighted  with 
the  position  that  has  been  acquired, 
he  is  ])rofoundly  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  liis  im]>ortance,  and 
she  exalted  at  the  notion  of  having 
married  a  "clergyman  and  a  gentle- 
man;" he  is  ai>t  to  be  stuck  up,  and 
she  is  very  apt  to  be  huffy.  It's 
bad  enough  to  be  associated  offl. 
cially  with  an  underbred  man,  but 
it's  a  great  deal  wo^se  to  find  your- 
self brought  into  social  relations, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  with  an 
underbred   woman.     The  curate's 
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wife  is  sometimes  a  vofy  dreadful 
person Ji^e,  but  then  most  dread- 
ful wlieu  she  is  a  "young  i)erson" 
of  your  own  i)arisli  who  has  nngled 
for  the  clerical  stickleback  and 
landed  liim. 

The  Rev.  Percy  De  la  Pole,  was 
a  courtly  goutlenran,  sensitive,  fas- 
tidious, and  just  u  trifle — a  little 
trifle— distant  in  his  demeanor, 
liis  c)irate»  the  Eev.  Giles  Goggs, 
was  a  worthy  young  fellowenou;;h, 
|);iinst;:lxing  and  assidnous,  ai:xious 
ttr  do  his  (.uty,  and  not  at  all  airi- 
fied.  Wo  all  liked  him  till  Rebecca 
IJusk  overcame  him.  !Mr.  ])e  la 
Polo  was  cautious  anil  reserved  by 
temperament;  but  who  lias  never 
committe<l  a  mistake?  In  an  evil 
hour — how  conid  he  have  been 
so  imprudent?— he  gently  warned 
the  curate  against  the  wiles  of 
Miss  Busk  and  Ler  family,  telling 
Iiim  that  she  Avas  far  from  being  a 
desirable  match,  and  going  to  the 
leugth  of  saying  plaiidy  that  she 
f\as  making  very  indelicate  ad  van - 
<;es.  "All  that  may  be  quite  true," 
replied  ]\Ir.  Goggs,  "but  I  am  sure 
you  will  soon  change  your  opinion. 
1  come  in  jiow  to  let  you  know 
that  1  am  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Rtisa  15usk."  From  that  day  our 
i'everen<l  neighbor  had  so  bjid  a 
.time  of  it  thiit  it  is  commoidy  be- 
Jievn^l  bis  valuable  life  was  short- 
ene<l  by  Jiis  siLfiferings.  I  am  afraid 
aome  people  behaved  very  cruelly, 
for  they  could  jiat  help  laughing, 
Wrs,  Goggs  took  luer  revenge  in 
the  most  vicious  way.  Ou  all  pub- 
lic occasions  sIm)  cUi^ped  the  rec- 
tor's arm  and  hndvcd  up  jn  Iiis  face 
with  the  tenderest  interest.  She 
tripped  across  lawnD  at  garden 
parties  to  pluck  him  by  the  sleeve, 
screamed  oxxt  with   shrill   delight 


when  be  appeared,  called  liim  lier 
dear  old  father  confessor,  giggled 
and  smirlced  and  ])atted  him,  and 
fairly  <lrove  him  out  of  the  place 
at  last  by  finding  that  he  had  twice 
preached  borrowed  sermons,  and 
keeping  the  discovery  back  till 
the  opportnne  moment  arrived, 
wliei!,  at  a  largo  wedding  party, 
s!.e  shook  Iier  greasy  little  ringlets 
;:t  lilm  wilh  a  wicked  laugh,  ex- 
claiming, "Ah  !  you  dear  old  sly- 
boots, when  you  can  speak  like 
that,  why  do  you  preach  the  Pe^my 
Pulpit  to  us?"  The  wretched  vic- 
tim could  n(»t  hold  up  his  head 
alter  that,  and  when  a  kind  neigh- 
bor strongly  advised  him  to  dis- 
miss the  curate  whose  wife  was 
unbearable,  the  broken-down  old 
gentleman  feebly  objected.  "My 
dear  friend,  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  preferment  for 
Mr.  Goggs  some  day,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  have  no  jiower  to  send 
away  mv  curate  becausi^  his  wife — 
well,  because  his  wife  is  not  nice-^ 

It  often  happens  that  the  parson 
has  to  go  away  from  his  ]>arish  for 
some  months,  and  he  finds  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  any 
one  to  take  charge  of  it  during  liis 
absence.  At  the  eleventh  hour  be 
is  compelled  to  take  the  last  chance 
applicant.  And  behold,  he  and 
his  parishioners  are  given  over  to 
a  locum  tenens.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  saying  that  be  has  put 
himself  into  the  power  of  h  man 
with  a  loose  end. 

When  the  worthy  rector  of  Cor- 
ton-in-the-Bmke  had  reached  his 
fiftieth  year,  Jie  obtained  an  acces-. 
sion  of  fortiuje,  and  gave  out  that 
he  intended  to  marr^'.  Jie  fur- 
nished his  house  anew  at  a  great 
expense,  and  .found  no  difficulty  in 
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getting  a  Tvifo.  Then  ho  vowed 
that  he  would  p^o  to  tlie  south  of 
France  for  the  winter,  and  get  a 
curate.  He  wns  a  jiriin  and  punc- 
tilious personage,  and  he  did  not 
meau  to  tieal  shabbily  with  his  sub- 
stitute. But  two  things  lie  insist- 
ed on:  first,  that  his  locum  tetiens 
shouhl  be  married,  and  secontlly 
that  he  should  be  chihiless.  He 
got  exactly  the  right  man  at  hist, 
a  scholarly,  well-dressed,  21  nd  evi- 
dently iiccomplislied  gentleman, 
who  spoke  of  Mrs.  Connor  with  re- 
spectt'nl  coutidence  and  tititection, 
wiiti  li:i<1  been  mirried  ten  years, 
an  1  had  no  f.imily,  who  made  no 
difficulties  except  that  the  stable.^ 
were,  lie  feare  I.  inconveniently  to  > 
sm"^!!,  but  he  would  make  shift. 
WIcli  a  mind  relieved  and  a  blissful 
hoiicymoou  before  him,  tiie  Ucv. 
Jiihn  Morris  set  out  for  Nice— in 
tlK5  4lays  when  the  railway  system 
w.u  not  SIS  complete  as  now — and 
the  Uev.  Mr.  Connor  arrived  at  the 
rectory  tlie  next  Saturday  after- 
noon.  Mrs.  Connor  came  too  with 
fourteen  brihdled  buUloga,  That  was 
her  specialty,  and  slie  gave  her 
whole  mini  to  keeping  the  breed 
pure  and  making  large  sums  by 
every  litt/Cr.  During  the  following 
week  appeared  seven  pupils,  the 
rejected  of  the  several  public 
schools,  who  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Connor  to  be  kept  out 
of  their  parents'  sight  ami  to  *'pre- 
]>  ire  Tor  tm'>  (Jniversit3^  '  Mrs.  Con- 
nor kept  n  >  femde  servanu.  Not 
a  worn  in  or  a  girl  «lared  pass  the 
rectory  g.ite.  The  Connors  had  a 
man  cook  and.  men  housemaids. 
Tlie  bulldogs  woidd  prowl  about 
the  neighborhood  in  threes  and 
fours  with  a  slow   shuffling  trot. 


sniffing,  growling,  taming  their 
hideous  bloodshot  eyes  at  you,  uu< 
decitled  whether  or  not  to  tear  you 
limb  from  limb,  and  then  passing 
on  with  menacing  coiitem])t  Some- 
times there  were  rumors  of  horrible 
fights;  BO  one  dared  to  separate 
the  brutes  except  Mrs.  Connor. 
Once  the  two  mightiest  of  the 
bulldogs  got  "locked,"  as  the  head 
man  ex|>ressed  it.  "What  did  you 
do  ?"  "Do?  Why  I  shrook  out  to 
Billy  to  hang  on,  and  I  called  the 
Missns,  and  she  gave  em  the  hot 
nil,  ami  they  gave  in  I"  The  "hot 
un"  turned  out  to  be  a  thin  bar  of 
steel  with  a  wooden  handle,  which 
was  always  kept  ready  for  use  in 
the  kitchen  lire,  and  which  Mrs. 
Connor  had  her  own  method  of  ap- 
plying.red-hot  so  as  to  paralyze 
the  canine  culprit  without  blemish- 
ing him.  But  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  that  newly  furnished  par- 
sonage when  the  poor  rector  came 
back  to  his  home. 

When  we  have  said  all  that  need 
be  said  about  the  minor  vexations 
and  worries  which  are  incident, to 
the  country  ])arson*slife,  and  which, 
like  all  men  who  live  in  isolation, 
he  is  apt  to  exaggerate,  there  is 
something  still  behind  it  all  which 
only  a  few  feel  to  be  an  evil  at  all, 
and  which  those  who  do  feel,  for 
many  good  reasons,  are  shy  :of 
Si)eaking  about;  i>artly  because 
they  know  it  to  be  incura-lde,  partly 
because  if  they  do  touch  upon  it 
they  are  likely  to  be  tabulated 
among  the  dissatis6ed,orarecre€lrt- 
ed  with  unworthy  motives  wlii«h 
they  know  in  their  hearts  that  they 
are  not  swayed  by. 

That  which  really  makes  the 
country  pa fs#>n's  j>osition  ii  clieer- 
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loss  nnd  trying  one  is  its  absolute 
finality     Dante's  fiunons  line  oiiglit 
to  be    carved    upon    the  lintel  of 
every  country  parsonujye  in   Enj^- 
bind.     When  tlie  new  rector  on  his 
induction    takes    the    key   of    the 
church,  h>clvs  himself  in,  and  tolls 
the   bell,  it  is  his  own    )>assin«:  bell 
that  he  is  ringin^^:.     He  is  shutting 
hiraseitout    trora    any    hope  of    21 
farther  career  npon  earth.     He  is  ;i 
imrn  trarisporfceil  for  life,  to  whom 
there     will     come     no      reprieve. 
AVhether   he  be  tiie  s[»rightly  and 
sangnine  yonng  bachelor  of  twenty- 
four  who  takes  the  family  living — 
or  the  podgy  idebeian  whose  uncle 
the  butcher  has  bought  the  advow- 
8on  for  a  song- or   the  college  tu- 
tor,   fastidious,    highly    cultured, 
even  profoundly   learned, ^lio  has 
accei)ted    university  preferment— 
or  the  objectionable  and   quarrel- 
some mail,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  by  sending  into  the 
country  "  —  be  he  who  he  may,  gift- 
ed or  very  much  the  reverse,  care- 
less or  earnest,  slothful  or  zealous, 
genial,  elonuent,  wise,  and  notori- 
ously  successful    in    his   ministra- 
tions, or  the  veriest  stick  and  hum- 
ilrum  that  ever  snivelled  through  a 
homily— fnun   the  day  that  he  ac- 
cepts a   country    benefice  he  is  a 
shelved  man,  and  is  put  upon  the 
retired  list   as  surely  as   the  com- 
mander in  the  navy  who  disappears 
on  half-pay.     I  do  not  mean  only 
that  the   country  parson  is  never 
]>rom<>ted   to  the  higher  dignities 
in    the  Chur<;li,  or    that  cathedral 
preferment  is  very  rarely  bestowed 
u])on   him;  but  I  do  mean  that  he 
is  never  moved  from  the  benefice 
in  which  he  has  once  been  ])1ante<l. 
You  may  ply  me  with  instances  to 


the  contrary  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  instances  only  numerous 
enough  to  illustrate  the  univer- 
sal ily  of  the  law  which  prevails — 
Once  a  country  parson  al%cays  a  coun- 
try parsou^  where  he  finds  himself 
there  he  has  to  stay: 

As  long  as  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  prefennent  in  the 
Ohurcli  of  England  remains  in  the 
hands  it  has  remained  in  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more,  and  as 
long  as  the  tenure  of  the  benefice 
continues  to  be  as  it  is  and  as  it 
has  been  since  feudal  times,  lean 
see  no  remedy  and  no  prospect  that 
things  should  go  on  otherwise  than 
they  do  now.  Give  a  man  some  fu- 
ture in  whatever  position  you  put 
him,  and  he  uill  be  content  to  give 
you  all  his  best  energies,  his  time, 
liis  strength,  his  fortune,  in  return 
for  the  chance  of  recognition  that 
he  may  sooner  or  later  reasonably 
look  forward  to;  but  thei^e  Is  no 
surer  way  of  making  the  ablest 
^an  ^fainiantixt  the  best,  a  soured 
aiul  angry  revolutionist  at  the 
second-best,  and  something  even 
more  odious  and  degraded  at  the 
worst,  than  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
cage  like  Sterne's  starling,  and  bid 
him  sing  gaily  and  hop  briskly 
from  perch  to  perch  till  the  end  of 
his  days,  with  a  due  supply  of 
sopi)ed  bread-crumbs  and  iiemp- 
seed  found  for  him  fromdav  to  dav, 
and  a  sight  of  the  outer  world 
granted  him — through  the  bars. 

'I  here  is  a  something  which  ap- 
peals to  our  pity  in  every  career 
mctnqui.  The  statesman  who  made 
oiie  false  step,  the  soldier  who  at 
the  crisis  of  his  life  was  out-geuer- 
alle<l,  the  lawyer  who  began  bo  well 
but  who  proved  not  quite  strong 
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enough  for  the  strain  he  had  to 
beiir — we  meet  tbein  now  and  then 
where  we  should  least  have  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  the  obliterated 
heroes  of  the  hour,  and  we  Hay 
with  a  kindly  sigh,  ^Hhis  man 
might  have  had  another  chance." 
But  each  of  these  has  had  his 
chance;  they  Ijave  worked  up  to  a 
position  and  have  forfeited  it  when 
it  has  been  proved  they  were  in  the 
wron^  place;  they  have  gone  into 
tlu'  battle  of  life,  and  the  fortune 
of  war  has  gone  against  them; 
tried  by  the  Judgment  of  that  world 
which  is  so  ^^cold  to  all  that  might 
have  been,"  they  have  been  found 
wanting;  they  have  had  to  step 
aside,  and  make  way  for  abler  men 
than  themselves.  Buc  up  and 
down  the  land  in  remote  country 
parsonages — counting  by  the  hun- 
dreds—there are  to  be  found  those 
who  have  never  had,  and  never 
will  have,  any  chance  at  all  of 
showing  what  stuff  is  in  tliem — 
men  of  real  geiMus  shrivelled,  men 
of  noble  intellect,  its  expansion  ar- 
rested, men  fitted  to  lead  and  rule, 
mon  of  foice  of  character  and  pow- 
er of  mind,  whom  from  the  day  that 
they  entered  u|)on  the  charge  of  a 
rural  parish  have  had  never  the 
remotest  chance  of  deliverance 
from 

**The  didl  ni^chanic  pacing  to  and  fro. 
The  set  grey  life  and  pathetic  end/* 

You  might  as  well  expect  from 
such  as  these  that  they  should  be 
able  to  break  away  from  their  sur- 
roundings, or  fail  to  be  dwarfed 
and  cramped  by  tliem,  as  expect 
that  Kobinson  Crusoe  should  de- 
velop into  a  sagacious  politician. 

** Pathos,"  diil  I  say  ?  How  often 
have  I  heard  the  casual  visitor  to 


our  wilds  exclaim  with  half-incre- 
dulous wonder,  "What,  thai  Par- 
kins? Why,  he  used  t<o  walk  the 
sheets  of  Camford  like  a  god  ! 
He  ciirried  all  before  him.  The 
younger  dons  used  to  sa^'  the  world 
was  at  his  feet — a  ball  that  he  might 
kick  over  what  goal  he  might 
please  to  choose.  And  was  that 
other  really  the  great  Dawkius, 
whose  lectures  we  used  to  hear  of 
with  such  envv — we  of  St.  Chad's 
College,  who  had  to  contents  our- 
selves with  little  Smug's  plati- 
tudes ?  Dawkins  I  How  St.  Mary's 
used  to  be  crowded  when  he 
preached  !  Old  Dr,  Stokes  used  to 
say  Dawkins  had  too  much  fire  and 
enthusiasm  for  Oxbridge.  He 
called  him  Savonarola,  and  he 
meant  it  for  a  sueer.  And  that's, 
Dawkins!  How  are  the  niigliAv 
fallen!'*  ; 

1  lay  innocent  traps  for  my  cas- 
uals now  and  then,  when  I  can.fK^r- 
suade  some  of  the  effaced  om^s  to 
come  and  dine  with  us,  but  tt  is 
often  just  a  little  too  sad.  They 
are  like  the  ghosts  of  the  keroic 
dead.  Men  of  sixty,  old  before 
their  time;  the  broad  massiv«)brow, 
with  the  bar  of  Michtvel  Angelo, 
is  there;  but  the  eyes  th^l  used 
to  flash  and  kindle  huv^  grown 
dim  and  8lee])y»  those  li.ps  that 
curled  with  such  tierce  8«orn,  or 
quivered  with  such  glad  playful- 
uess  or  subtle  droller^' — itr  seems  as 
if  it  were  yesterday — liav©  become 
stiff  and  starohe<l.  Po.¥erty  has 
come  and  hope  has  g<Mie.  Daw- 
kius knew  so  little  abo«it  the  mat- 
ter that  he  actually  believed  he 
only  required  to  get  a  pied  a  terre, 
such  as  a  college  living  would 
afford  him,  and  a  (nomhial)  incomii^. 
of  £700  a  year,  and  there  would  b^^ 
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a  fresh  world  to  conquer  as  ensy 
to  subdue  as  tlie  old  Academic 
world  which  was  under  his  feet 
Poor  Dawkins  I  Poot  Parkins! 
Poor  anyone  who  finds  himself 
high  and  dry  some  fine  morning  on 
his  island  home,  while  between  liim 
and  the  comrades  who  helped  him 
to  his  fate  the  distance  widens;  for 
him  there  is  no  escape,  no  sailing 
back.  There  are  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  shade  of  tbe  trees, 
and  the  wreckage  of  other  barks 
that  have  stranded  there;  but  there 
is  no  to  morrow  with  a  ditterent 
promise  from  to-day's,  nor  even 
another  islet  to  look  to  when  this 
one  has  been  made  the  most  of  and 
ex])lored,  only  the  resource  of  ac- 
quiescence as  he  muses  on  the 
tilings  that  were, 

• 

**  Qazmg  far  out  foam  ward." 

People  say  with  some  indigna- 
tion, "What  a  pity,  what  a  shame, 
that  Parkins  and  Dawkins  should 
be  l)uried  as  they  are  !*'  No,  that 
is  not  the  shame  nor  the  ]>ity;  the 
shame  is  that,  being  buried,  they 
should  have  no  hope  of  being  dug 
up  again.  Yonder  sx)lendid  larva 
may  iM>tentially  be  a  much  more 
S[)lendid  imago ;  let  it  bury  itself 
by  all  means,  but  do  not  keep  it 
for  ever  below  ground.  Do  not  say 
to  it,  "Once  there,  you  must  stop 
tluMc,  there  and  tliere  only.  For 
such  as  you  there  shall  be  no 
change,  no  tratisrorniation,  your 
resting-]dace  shall  inevitably  be 
your  grave." 

But  if  it  be  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle t*>  see  the  wreck  of  a  man  of 
great  intellect  and  noble  nature, 
whom  banishment  in  his  prime  and 
poverty  in  his  old  age  have 
blighted,  scarcely  less  Siuldening  is 


the  sight  of  the  active  and  ener- 
getic young  man  of  merely  ordinary 
abilities^to  whom  a  country  living 
has  come  in  his  youth  an<l  vigor, 
and  once  for  all  has  stunted  his 
growth  and  extinguished  his  ambi- 
tion. There  is  no  man  more  out  of 
place  and  who  takes  longer  to  tit  into 
iris  i)lace  than  the  w^orthy  young 
clergyman  who  has  been  ordained 
to  a  town  curacy,  kejit  for  four 
or  live  j'ears  at  all  the  routine  work 
of  a  large  town  parish,  worked  an<l 
admirablj'  organizeii  as — thank 
God  !— most  large  town  i)arishe8 
are,  and  who,  at  eight  or  nine  and 
twenty,  is  drop])ed  down  suddenly 
into  a  small  village,  and  told  that 
there  he  is  to  live  and  die.  He  d<ies 
not  know  a  horse  from  a  cow.  Lie 
has  had  his  regular  work  mapped 
out  for  him  by  his  superior  ofiicer 
as  clearly  as  if  he  were  a  police- 
man. He  has  been  part  of  a  very 
ccunplex  machinery,  religious, 
e<lucational,  eleemosynary'.  Every 
hour  has  been  fully  occupied — so  oc- 
cui)ied  that  he  has  lost  all  the  habits 
of  reading  and  study  which  he  ever 
possesse<l.  He  has  to  preach  at 
least  one  hundred  sermons  in  the 
course  of  the  yeai-,  autl  there  is  not 
a  single  one  in  his  very  small  re- 
pertory that  is  in  the  least  suitable 
for  the  new  congregation;  and  for 
the  tirst  time  in  his  life  he  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  staud  alone 
with  no  one  to  consult,  no  one  to 
lean  on,  no  one  to  help  him,  and  in 
so  much  n  worse  conditiou  than  the 
original  Robinson  Crusoe  that  the 
indigenous  sons  of  the  soil  come 
and  stare  at  him  with  an  eye  to 
their  chance  of  getting  a  meal  out 
of  him,  or  making  a  meal  off  him, 
in  the  meantime  doing,  as  the 
wicked  always  have  done  aiuce  the 
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Psiilmist's  (lays,  making  mouths  at 
him  and  ceasing  not! 

Our  vehement  young  friends  in 
the  first  warmth  of  tlieir  conversion 
to  new  ideas  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  with  more  force  than 
elegance,  and  to  )>usli  tlieir  elders 
somewhat  rudely  from  behind.  But 
they  mean  what  they  say,  and  I  am 
glad  they  are  coining  to  think  as 
they  do.  As  for  as,  the  veterans 
who  have  lived  tiirough  sixty  sum- 
mers an<l  more,  there  is  ho  cloud  of 
promise  for  us  in  the  horizon.  We 
are  not  the  men  who  have  anything 
to  gain  by  any  chunge;  we  know 
the  corner  of  the  churchyards 
where  our  bones  will  lie.  We  do 
not  delude  ourselves  ;  some  of  us 
never  looked  for  any  career  when 
we  retired  into  the  wilderness  We 
asked  for  u  refuge  only,  and  that 
we  have  found.  Oh,  Hope  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  it  a  small 
thing  that  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days  we  are  permitted  to  witness 
for  Thee  among  the  poor  and  sad 
and  lowly  ones? 

But  you,  the  strong  and  young 
and  fervid,  take  heed  how  you 
leave  the  life  of  the  camp,  its  stir 
and  throb  and  discipline,  too  soon. 
Take  heed  now,  before  the  time  you 
join  the  reserve,  only  to  discover 
too  late  that  you  are  out  of  harmo- 
ny with  your  surroundings,  that 
you  are  fretting  against  the  nar- 
Tijwness  of  inclosure  within  Avhich 
vou  are  contined,  that  there  is  for 
you  no  outlook— none -only  a  bare 
subsistence  and  a  safe  berth,  as 
there  is  for  other  hulks  laid  up  to 
rot  at  ease.  If  that  discovery 
comes  upon  you  soon  enough,  break 
away  !  Miik^  the  change  that  will 
not    com^j    and    leave    others    to 


chuckle  over  their  fixity  of  ten- 
ure and  their  security,  and  their 
trumpery  boast  that  "no  one  can 
turn  them  out!^^  But  let  us  have 
your  testimony  before  we  part — 
you  and  we.  Bear  witness  Yes  or 
Ko!  lias  the  consciousness  of  oc- 
cupying a  position  from  which  you 
could  never  be  removed  raised  you 
id  your  own  estimation,  or  helped 
you  for  one  single  moment  to  do 
your  duty  ?  Has  it  never  kept  you 
dowrf?  Frauds  are  for  the  weak, 
not  ft>r  the  strong— for  the  coward, 
not  for  the  brave;  they  are  for 
those  who  only  live  to  rust  at  ease, 
as  if  to  breathe  were  life;  they  are 
not  for  such  as  make  the  ventures 
of  Faith,  and  help  tlieir  brethren 
to  overcome  the  world.— Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.,  in  Tlit  Ntnettenth 
Century. 


POLITICAL  ASSASSINATIONS 
IN  ITALY. 

The  whole  subject  of  assassina- 
tions in  Italy  possesses  a  sinister 
interest.  It  includes  those  terri- 
ble and  picturesque  stories  which 
have  so  often  served  the  pen  of 
our  playwrights;  tragedies  that 
find  their  iiome  particularly  in 
Italy  of  the  Kenaissance;  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Geuci,  Vittoria  Accor- 
amboni,  Lorenzino  de*  Medici,  Caraf- 
fa,  and  many  others.  These  dark 
passages  form  the  romance  of  his- 
tory rather  than  belong  to  history 
itself  in  its  higher  departments. 
But  the  widest  and  deepest  inter- 
est which  attiiches  to  such  episodes 
of  crime  and  blood  lies  r.ather  in 
the  general  question  which  they 
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raise.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  a  people  retiiied,  culti- 
vated, far  from  brntal  in  their  tastes 
and  in  tlieir  vices,  who  y.et  freely 
admitted  the  use  of  snch  jitrocions 
weapons  as  the  poisoned  dag^ger 
and  cap  ?  and  that,  too,  not  mtMely 
in  private  life,  where  the  fury  of  re- 
venge may  jicconnt  for  the  horror 
of  many  deaths,  but  even  in  their 
X^olitical  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  where  these  revolting 
weapons  were  necessarily  used  in 
cold  blood,  and  where  treachery 
was  atlopted  with  as  little  scruple 
as  open  war  is  now  declared. 

It  is  this  ])henomenon  of  murder 
justified  as  a  weapon,  and  admitted 
in  tlie  code  of  international  hiw, 
that  attracts  and  rivets  our  atten- 
tion. That  we  liave  not  exagger- 
ated the  freqnency  of  attempted 
assassination  the  books  under  dis- 
cussion will  abundantly  prove. 
That  we  do  not  Over-estimate  tlie 
sanction  of  assassination  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  pas- 
sages taken  from  a  variety  of  au- 
thorities U])on  political  ethics; 
altliongh  we  must  remember  that 
the  whole  question  was,  asOocceius 
has  it,  '^materia  intricata  admodum 
et  hactenus  non  satis  extricata.'^ 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  famous 
liassage  of  his  ^umma  says,  **lt  is 
not  lawful  to  slay  anyone  exce[>t 
upon  the  public  authority  and  for 
the  common  weal. .  .  He  who  exer- 
cises the  public  authority  and  kills 
a  man  in  his  own  defence  justities 
his  action  on  the  ground  of  the 
common  weal.^  Again,  Baldus  de- 
clares, **lt  is  lawful  to  slay  your 
enemy  by  ]>oison."  Cocceius  argues 
that  assassins  and  poisons  are  not 
admissible  weapons  in  time  of  wiir, 


unless  the  war  may  l)e  absolntely 
terminated  by  their  means.  6iT>tiuA 
is  even  more  explicit:  "Quem  iii- 
torficere  liceat,*'  he  says,  '*eiim 
gladio  aut  veneno  interim;is  niliil 
interest,  si  jus  naturae  respicias;** 
and  he  confirms  this  dictum  by 
adding  that  "to  slay  your  enemy 
wherever  you  find  him  is  sane- 
ti4)ned  not  only  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, but  also  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions; nor  will  it  serve  to  prove 
the  contrary  that  those  who  are 
arrested  for  such  acts  are  put  to 
death  in  torments,  for  that  is  only 
another  i)roof  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  against  foes  all  is  ]ieniiis- 
sible;*'  upon  which  Gronovius  re- 
marks, "And  therefore  you  may 
slay  your  enemy  when  he  is  un- 
armed, unawares,  even  asleep.** 
And  this  is  what  Bnrlamaqni  lias 
upon  the  point:  "To  tlie  question 
whether  the  assassination  of  a  foe 
be  lawful,  I  reply  yes,  if  the  agent 
of  the  assassination  be  the  subject 
of  the  prince  who  employs  him.** 
We  would  call  attention  to  this  cu- 
rious reservation  made  b^*  Bnrla- 
maqui;  it  introduces  a  new  ]K>int 
in  political  ethics,  a  point  to  which 
we  shall  presently  return.  Final- 
ly, Puffendorff  decides  that  war, 
while  it  lasts,  breaks  all  liomls  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  and 
that  in  taking  arms  against  us  our 
enemy  has  granted  us  an  unlimited 
faculty  to  employ  against  him  all 
possible  acts  of  hostility. 

So  far,  then,  the  lawyers.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Church,  we  find  the 
same  iirinciples  enunciated  with 
even  greater  frankness,  especially 
as  regards  tyrannicide.  The  churcli- 
men  were,  of  course,  influenced  by 
the  examples  of  Jael,  Judith,  and 
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otliers.    Mariaiiii,  de  Rege  et  Regis 
Jfiistitutioiie,  s[>eaUin<>f  of  the  asssas- 
siiiationof  Henry  III.   by  Ja^iques 
Clement,  says,  "Nuperque  in  Gal- 
lia  iDonumdntam    uobile  est  coa- 
stitutnin  ....  quo  Pfincipes  <lo- 
'  ceautur  impios  unsus  hand     im- 
*  pnne  ciwlere;"  anil  adds,  doubtless 
referring  to  St.  Thomas,  that  Cle- 
ment learned  from  the  theologians 
that  it  is  lawful  to  slay  a   tyrant. 
IMariana  observes,  it   is   true,  that 
the  Council  of  Constance  had  con- 
«lemiied  this  doctrine,  but  no  Pope 
had  ever  approved  the  condemna- 
tion, and  therefore  it   was  invalid 
III    the   eyes  of  ^ood   cli  arch  men. 
For  a  freneral  defence  of  assassina- 
tion and  easements  for  tlie  same  we 
will  refer  our  readers  to  that  curi- 
jous   collection   of  Jesuitical    opin- 
ions   compiletl,  under   the    title   of 
Aries    JesuiticoB      by     "Cristianns 
Alet.ho])liilus;'*      warning"      them, 
liowever,   that  the  compilation   is 
hostile. 

The  passages  we  have  just  cited 
aibundantly  pn»ve  the  laxity  of 
view  U[)on  tiiis  question  of  assas- 
sination— a  laxity  which  began  in 
Italy,  but  spread  all  over  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  On  the  part  of 
lawyers,  as  on  the  part  of  church- 
men, there  was  a  steady  and  deter- 
mined  atlempk  to  bring  the  crime 
of  assassii nation  within  the  pale  of 
international  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  This  is  the  phenomenon 
which  we  propose  to  study — to 
trace  its  origin,  its  growth,  its 
justification,  tae  reason  which  in- 
duced men  to  accept  so  monstrous 
a  proposition,  its  inherent  weak- 
ness, and  its  failure. 
In  examinin<r  the  documents  be 


fore  us  we  see  that  the  assassina- 
tions with  which  the}-  deal  fall 
under  four  heads:  tyrannicide^  po- 
liticcd  assassination^  executionary  as- 
sassination, and  priv.ite  assassination. 
The  attitude  of  men*s  minds  towards 
assassination  varied  as  the  kind 
varied.  Executionary  assassina- 
tion, the  murder  of  a  fugitive  crim- 
inal,  sanctioned  or  even  invited 
by  the  government  from  which  ho 
Avas  tiying,  we  amy  <lismiss  at  once 
from  our  consideration.  In  the 
])erlod  of  wliich  we  treat  such  re- 
tribution hardly  required  any  jns-* 
tilicatiou.  There  w^ere  simply  two 
methods  of  procedure  against 
criminals:  the  ordinary  method  of 
justice,  which  ended  in  an  execu- 
tion; the  extraordinary,  or  supple- 
mental method  of  justice,  which 
ended  in  an  assassination.  Private 
assassination,  too,  though  frequent 
enough,  was  never,  so  far  as  we 
know, recognized  as  a  possibly  legit- 
imate act  by  the  secular  power, 
whatever  attempts  the  Jesuits  may 
have  made  to  palliate  the  crime  in 
order  to  establish  their  own  as- 
cendency over  the  actions. and  the 
consciences  of  their  penitents. 
This  leaves  for  our  consideration 
the  two  species  of  tyrannicide  and 
political  assassination,  ov  assassina- 
tion used  as  a  weapon  against  foes 
of  the  state. 

The  i>oint  of  view  which  justified 
tyrannicide  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. The  crimes  and  cruelties 
of  princes  have  frequently  rendered 
them  intolerable  to  their  subjects. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  wliich  hu- 
man endurance  will  not  go.  Mariana 
lays  it  down  that  "Princij)um  po- 
tentiam  imbecillam  esse  si  rever- 
entia  ab  animis  subditorum  semel 
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abscesserit."  Tlie  greatness  of 
the  i)riiice's  position,  liowever,  the 
immber  of  bis  gninds,  the  power 
and  importance  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  iiis  tlirone  by  i)cM'soiial 
und  selfish  motives,  tiie  enormons 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful 
revolution,  all  render  his  iieisou 
impervious  to  any  attack  excejvlJ 
the  secret  and  x>erfidious  attack  of 
the  assassin. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients,  the 
study  of  Plutarcli,  the  praises 
lavished  oa  the  names  of  Harmo- 
dius,  of  Brntiis,  of  almost  all  ty- 
rannicides, became  an  incentive* to 
those  who  tiiirsted  for  fame,  or 
were  enamored  of  liberty.  The 
famous  con  si)i  racy  against  the 
Medici  in  1512-13  will  occur  to 
every  one,  and  the  cry  of  Boscoli  to 
his  friend  Lucca  della  Bobbia, 
"All  !  Lucca,  take  Brutus  from  my 
heart,  that  I  may  die  entirely 
Christian.** 

Lorenzino  do'  Medici^s  Apology 
for  the  Murder  of  AleasandrOy  Duke 
of  Florence,  is  a  document  full  of 
instruction  in  this  regard.  Loren- 
zino opens  with  a  defence  of  his 
action  generally,  based  upon  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
sacred  duty  im[)osed  on  each  one  to 
secure  political  freedom  for  liimself 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  then 
comes  to  a  more  difficult  part  of  the 
count  against  him,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that, 
altliough  Alexander  was  a  tyrant, 
and  therefore  in  all  justice  slay- 
able,  Lorenzino  had  no  right  to 
be  his  executioner,  "essendo  del 
sangue  suo  e  tidandosi  egli  di  me." 
Over  this  point  wemust  pause,  for  it 
introduces  the  one  limitation  which 
Italian  sentiment  seems  to  have  im- 


]>osed  on  the  perfect  justifiability 
of  tyrannicide.  The  opinion  of 
Burlanniqui,  quoted  above,  will 
recur  to  our  minds;  he  siiys  tliat 
assassination  is  legitimate,  i>ro- 
vided  that  one  of  the  jiatieut  s  own 
subjects  be  not  employed.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  expansion  of 
the  i<lea  which  Lorenzino  is  com- 
bating, the  idea  that  treachery*  be- 
tween blood  relations  is  unjustifi- 
able. Thisopinion  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  rooted  in  the  Italian 
view  on  the  question;  witness  the 
appeal  of  Bernab6  Visconti  wIiod 
treacherously  seized  by  his  nephew, 
0  Gian  OaleazzOy  non  esaer  trad  it  or 
del  tuo  sangue;  and  again,  an  aniniy- 
mous'auihor,  whom  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  qUot^  in 
full,  argues  tiiat  if  Ercole  d'Este,* 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  for  compassing 
his  life,  it  must  have  been  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Marquis  was  re- 
lated to  him  by  ties  of  blood.  Lor- 
enzino defends  himself  first  on  tiie 
grouinl  tluit  Alexander  was  not  a 
Medici  at  all,  but  the  bastard  sou 
of  a  groom's  wife;  and  secondly,  hy 
boldly  asset  ting  that  even  had 
Alexander  been  his  cousin,  le  hggi 
ordinate  contro  a*  tiranni  an<l  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  would 
have  compelled  him  to  the  deed. 

As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  tyran- 
nicide, perhaps  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  enunciate  such  a  doctrine 
inside  a  tvrant's  own  dominions. 
The  approval  was  usually'  popnhir 
e^'postfactOj  and  dependent  on  suc- 
cess. Yet  there  was  clearly  an 
ettort  to  formulate  such  deeds  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  some 
recognized  law.     And  this  observa- 
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tioii  leads  us  to  nnotlier  wliicli  mny, 
in  ])art,  account  for  the  iininber  ami 
audacity  of  tlie  regicides  which  oc 
cur  iu  Italian  history,  tiie  observa- 
tion tliat  Mie  titles  of  almost  all  tiie 
native  Italian  princes  were  more 
or  less  defective.  We  ha\:e  only 
to  remember  the  cojistant  usurpar 
tions,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  S(!aligers,  Carraresi,  Visconti, 
iunl  Sforza  sought  for  an  imperial 
title,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  obtained  one,  to  perceive  at 
once  how  important  a  sound  title 
must  have  been.  This  weakness 
in  Italian  titles  was  inherent  in  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Italian 
]>(ditics,  dating  from  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  division  of  the 
supreme  authorities  temporal  and 
spiritual  between  the  Eiiii)eror  and 
tiie  Pope.  No  one  of  these  Italian 
l)rinces  could  cbiim  to  be  autocratic 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  fact;  there- 
fore the  plea  of  tlivine  right,  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king, 
was  of  no  avail  for  him  as  a  safe- 
gusird;  and  his  mnnler  became 
almost  legitimate  if  it  received  the 
sanction  of  his  superiors,  the  Em- 
l>eror  or  the  Pope.  We  may  con- 
clude that  tyrannicide  was  held 
to  he  justifiable ;  but  public 
opinion  placOil  limits,  upon  the 
degrees  within  which  treachery  was 
not  to  be  used,  the  degrees  of  blood 
relationship.  We  must  remember, 
however,  tliat  this  species  of  assas- 
sination had  no  place  in  V^enice. 
Owing  to  the  natui*e  of  her  consti- 
tution, however  tyrannical  she 
might  have  been— though  indeed 
she  was  not  — tiiere  was  no  one  man 
by  whose  death  the  burden  of 
Vvranny  could  have  been  removed 
from  the  necks  of  the  i)eople.    The  | 


whole  government  authority  in 
Venice  resided  in  councils,  commit- 
tees of  nobles — corporations,  in 
short,  which  are  impervious  to  the 
dagger  and  to  ]>oison. 

And  this  brings  us  now  to  the 
fourth  and  last  species  of  assassina- 
tion — political  assassination,  as  we 
have  called  it — in  which  Venice 
enjoys  a  sinister  prominence.  Here 
the  question  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  idea,  and  the  attitude  of 
men's  minds  towards  it,  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  solve  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  tyrannicide.  How  came  the 
pernicious  doctrine  that  States 
may  use  assassination  as  a  weapon 
to  be  taught?  how  is  it  that  this 
teaching  took  such  a  hold  upon 
politicians  of  that  time  ?  For  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  we  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  two  [irinciples  which, 
whatever m;iy  be  their  ethical  valid- 
ity, are  deeply  seated  in  human 
nature — the  idea  that  might  is  ri;.'ht, 
and  the  idea  of  expediency.  The 
one  finds  a  concise  expression  in 
Dante's  well-known  dictum  that 
*'ille  populus  qui  cuncris  athleti- 
zantibus  xiro  imperio  mnndi,  prae- 
valuit,  de  jure  divino  prsevaluit  " 
This  is  a  doctrine  of  fatalism 
tempered  by  a  belief  in  the  divine 
governance  of  the  world.  In  this 
view  every  struggle  with  a  foe 
is  a  species  of  duel,  an  appeal 
to  the  judicium  Dei.  The  old  be- 
lief, of  which  we  get  the  converse 
iu  the  cynical  epigram,  "God  is  oni 
the  side  of  the  strongest  battal- 
ions," prevails  that  the  supreme 
ruler  will  not  allow  the  wrong  to 
be  victorious,  and  that  point  being 
granted,  it  follows  that  all  means 
towards  victory  at  once  become 
legitimate,  because  they  are  means 
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which  assist  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  will. 

The  second  principle  which  un- 
derlies tlie  doctrine  of  politicsil  as- 
sassination— the  principle  of  expe- 
diency, which  was  snmraed  up  in 
the  famous  proverb  Uomo  morto 
non  fa  guerra — has  its  roots  in  w 
very  <lifferent  \i't\rt  of  our  nature. 
It  belonjjfs  not  to  the  necessitarian 
and  fatalistic  side,  but  to  the  side 
of  free  will,  to  the  ineradicable  be- 
lief that  n)an  can  modify  his  condi- 
tions and  govern  his  actions,  and 
is  entitled  to  do  so  with  a  view  to 
his  own' safety  and  convenience 
These  two  ideas,  which  lie  so  wide 
apart,  at  the  extreme  poles  of 
hnnian  tliought,  yet  form  the  basis 
of  ;iny  attempt  to  formulate  ami  to 
bring  with'iu  the  xmle  of  law  the 
doctrine  of  political  assassination. 
When  the  pro]>ositions  of  this  doc- 
trine came  to  be  openly  discussed, 
we  shall  find,  as  is  natural,  that 
jurists,  ehnrchmen,  and  politicians 
rely  ui>on  the  latter  basis-— the 
basis  of  expediency — for  the  justi- 
fication of  the  <loctrine.  Tlie  bias 
in  this  direction  was  given  by  the 
gradual  develojimeiit  of  the  modern 
State  with  its  principles  of  pcdicy, 
reasons  of  state— statecraft,  in  fact 
— which  that  development  i)ro- 
dnce<l.  Macchiavelli  formulated 
the  doctrine  that  the  state  weal,  the 
state  n<'e<ls,  were  the  supreme,  the 
sole,  the  righteons  end  and  aim  of 
every  rnler  and  of  ever^^  citizen, 
an  end  to  which  all  other  considera- 
tions must  yield.  Then  came  the 
casuists  with  their  teaching  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  we 
at  once  get  the  doctrine  of  political 
assassination,  that  where  state  ex- 
pediency requires  the  removal  of  a 


foe,  that  may  he  legitimat<ely  ac- 
complished by  any  means  in  yonr 
power.  And  yet,  althongh  the  doc- 
trine was  thus  formulated  as  a  ten- 
able thesis  in  political  ethic:^  and 
assassination  had  been  sanctioned 
as  a  legitimate  weajtonin  the  hands 
of  government,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  documents  relating  to  the 
question  without  feeling  ihar  men 
had  a  bad  conscience  on  the  matter. 
The  Council  of  Ten  dreaded  the 
publication  of  their  secrets;  they 
insist  upon  secretezza  et  iterum  secret' 
ezza  y  not  solely  through  fear  of  re- 
])risalsin  kind — as  we  havei)ointed 
out,  reprisals  in  kind  against  a  cor- 
poration were  difficidt,  if  not  im- 
possible-but  also  througli  fear 
ot*  the  infamy  such  revelations 
would  bring  upon  their  State.  The 
truth  is,  that  human  conscience 
ha<l  alreatl}'  been  formed  u]»on  the 
Christian  principle  "  Love  your 
enemies.**  The  bonds  were  laid 
ui)on  the  conscience  of  linmanityy 
however  far  human  action  might 
depart  from  that  rule. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
doctrine,  that  political  assassina- 
tion is  a  legitimr.te  weapon  in  the 
armory  of  nations.  What  the 
doctrine  looks  like  when  stated  in 
its  fullest  form  we  shall  best  gather 
from  the  treatise  of  the  anonym<uis 
author  to  whom  we  ha\e  alrea<ly 
referred.  The  document  throws  a 
most  valuable  light  upon  the  whole 
discussion,  and  contains  as  cold  and 
as  precise  a  statement  of  the]M)si- 
tion  as  we  can  ho])e  to  find.  Oar 
author  entitles  his  i>aper,  "Of  the 
Right  that  Princes  have  to  compass 
the  Lives  of  their  Enemies*  Allies:" 
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"The  Marquis  of  Pescara^  as  Minister 
anvl  Capcaiii-(>eneral  of  the  Emperor 
Cha.'.es  v.,  uTganizes  aud  conducts  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Ufe  of  Ercole,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  ally  an«l  rel:ition  of  Francis,  King 
of  France  The  conspiracy  does  not  take 
effect ;  and  coming  to  tlie  kuDwl^flge  of 
the  duke,  iie  loudly  complains  of  this  pai^ 
ticular  machination  against  his  life.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt,  then,  whether  pue 
prince,  in  order  to  weaken  another  prince, 
his  enemy,  may  and  can  procure  the  death 

of  his  enemy's  allies Upon  this 

point    . .  I  mamUiin  that  in  all  strictness  of 
sound  policy  you  may  and  can  debilitate 
your  enemy  in  any  way  you  choose,  even 
by  the  treacherous  munler  of  his  allies. 
***To  prove  the  tinst  clause  of  my  thesis. 

I  affirm  that  poitical  expediency, 

or  reasons  of  State  as  we  call  it,  teaches 
and  permits  each  prince  to  secure  above 
everything  the  preservation   of  his  Sta^e, 
that' he  may  subsequently  proceed   to  its 
aggrandizement ;  and,    therefore,    weigh- 
ing and  foreseeing  all  that  may  injure  and 
all  that  may  b^netit  his  State,   he  nm  t 
take  every  possible  means  to  anticipate  tiie 
one  in  order  to  prevent  it,  and  to  court 
the  other  in  order  to  appropriate  it ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  all  action  taken  with 
such  ends  in  view  is  said  to  be  taken  for 
reasons  of  State,   and  that  is  a  rational 
justification  of  all  actions  which  have  for 
scope  anti  object  the  consei-vation  of  the 
statuH   qof},,   or  the  maintenance  of   the 
SUit<^  itself.     These  rules  of  political  expe- 
diency, which,   be  it  obsei-ved.  are  obliga- 
tory for  no  other  object  save  for  the  ser- 
vice, the  security,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
sovereignty,  inte  -pret  the  laws,  alter  pre- 
scription, change   habits,  and  as  it  were 
arbitrate,  dispose,  and  convert  all  the  ac- 
cidents  of  time  and  all  human  operations 
to  their  own   pr«)per  use  and  benetit;  to 
such  an  extent « hat,  magnifying  the  good 
and  jus  ifying  the  evil  by  this  sanction  of 
reasons  of  State,  th€y  curb  and  predomi- 
nate the  vulgai'  estimate  of  actions,  vivify 
the  will  and  conduct  of  princes,  and  con- 
stitute themselves  mistress  in  spite  of  cus- 
tom and  morality.    In  every  State  politi- 
cal expediency  rules  absolutely  in  its  own 
right ;  but  in  the  more  powerful  States  it 
requires  a  peculiarly  extended  jurisdiction 
and  authority  from  the  very  power  and 
pre-eminence  of  those  Stat*  s ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  see  the  moral  laws  contravened 


and  superseded  by  the  great  princes  much 
more  lightly  tiian  by  their  inferiors,  be- 
cause in  their  casi  every  ti  le,  every  posi- 
tive prescription  of  laws  human  and  divine, 
must  be  made  to  bow  to  their  advantage ; 
hence  for  great  princes  that  is  lawful  and 
customary  which  is  absolutely  forbidden 
and  impossible  for  others More- 
over, in  the  conduct  and  progress  of  a  war, 
since  the  sovereign  is  bound  for  his  own 
advantage  and  security  to  debilitate  his 
foe  by  all  the  ways  and  means  in  his  power, 
this  method  of  depriving  him  of  friends 
and  adherents  is  both  most  opportune  and 
obligatory.    And  should  it  haply  be  urged 
that  the  murder  of  an  allied  prince  is  an 
action  too  base  to  be  compassed,  we  may 
reply  that  in  the  fury  and  duration    of 
the  war  there  is  no  action  so  base  that  it 
may  not  be  demonstrated  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  war  itself,  and  that  this 
very  quality  of   base    iniquity    is    to  be 
found  in  all  wars,  even  in  those  justified 
by  necessity ;  nay,  further,  we  argue  that 
tlie  iniquity  which  achieves  the  highest 
amount  of  safety  to  him  who  employs  it 
in  such  caseH  is  always  the  least   damn- 
able    iniquity Nor   should    any 

methods  you  may  adopt  towards  such  an 
end  seem  strange  and  iniquitous,  for  open 
war  does  not  exclude  methods  quite  as 
vicious.  I  will  even  venture  to  declare 
that  conspiracy  may  be  the  least  impious 
metho<i  3'ou  can  use.  For  pressed  to  its 
last  issue,  a  conspiracy  only  results  in  the 
slaughter  of  one  man  who,  as  principal  or 
ally,  has  had  a  share  in  the  origin  or  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  :  while  the  mass 
of  persons  who  perish  in  tlie  incidents  of  a 
campaign  are  for  the  most  part  entirely 

innocent I    conclude    therefore 

that  for  reasons  of  state  and  reasons  of 
war  it  is  the  prince*s  duty  to  aim  ever  at 
the  enfeeblement  and  anniliiiation  of  his 
foe  by  stripping  him,  even  treachcously, 
of  his  allies,  as  of  those  who  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  his  forces " 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  political 
nssnssiiiation,  stated  with  absolute 
frankness  by  the  anonymous 
author.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  point  ont  how,  in  this  view,  all 
action  is  p:overned  by  expediency; 
how  justification  is  sought  in 
"rules  of  State,  not  rules  of  Gk)od.'' 
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Kor   need    we    pause    to    analyze 
the  argmneiits  adduc9d  in  favor  of 
political    asisassi nation — the  argu- 
inent  of  clemency  to  subjects,  of  a 
merciful    expeditionsness    by    the 
destruction    of    the    very    source 
and  fountain-head  of  the  war — all 
these    are    set    out    with    perfect 
clearness  and   so   S|>eciously   sup- 
ported   that  they  nii*jht  well  have 
induced  statesmen  to  adopt 'them. 
How  tiioroughly  they  were  adopt- 
ed by  Italiiin  i»rinces  the  story  of 
Bayard  and   the  Duke  of  Ferranv 
'  will  serve  to  show.     The  duke  in- 
formed  the  chevalier  that  he   in- 
teiKled  to  poison  the  Pope.  Bayard 
declared   that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  murder  of  G-od^s  lieu- 
tenant on   earth.     'Jliereupon    the 
duke  shrug<>^ed  his  shoulders,  ami, 
stamping  on  the  grountl,  exclaimed, 
"By    the   body  of  God,    Monsieur 
de  Bayard,  1  should  like  to  kill  all 
my  enemies  just  in  this  way.  How- 
ever,  as   you  do  not  a[> prove,  we 
will  leave  the  matter  alone;  butuji- 
less  God  finds  some  remedy,  both 
you  and  I  will  live  to  repent   it." 
We    only  wish    to  point  out    now 
two    general   considerations   upon 
the  whole   sentiment  with   regard 
to  political  assassination    as    dis- 
played in  the  treatise  of  the  anony- 
mou8  author.     First,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  attempted  to 
legitimize  assassination   indicates 
a   revolt  of  what   was  held  to  be 
common  sense  against  the   Chris- 
tian idea;   the  common  sense  that 
"lakes  the  cash  and  lets  the  credit 
go,"   that  cannot  grasp   the    ))ro- 
founder  doctrine   that    the   wlnde 
world  is  nothing  to  a  man  in  com- 
]>arison  with  his  own  soul.    And  in 
this  aspect    it    raises    a  question 
which     is    essentially    a    modern 


question,  a  question  that  is  still 
waiting  for  its  answer:  How  far 
may  the  ethical  standards  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  State  differ 
from  one  another?  is  there  one 
rule  of  conduct  for  nations  and  an- 
other for  iiersons;  or  is  the  ethical 
canon  absolute  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  ?  And  the  second  con- 
sideration—which also  has  bear- 
ings on  some  o]>en  questions  of 
to-day — is  this,  that  heie  we  see 
a  rudimentary  international  law 
growing  up  side  by  side  wilh  the 
new  conditions  of  the  States  of 
Kurope.  Political  assassination  is 
discussed  as  a  weapon  of  war,  in 
l>recisely  the  same  spirit  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  discussed  the 
use  of  explosive  bullets,  Greek 
fire,  or  the  immunity  of  ambulance 
wagons. 

Our  readers  may  ]>ossibly  feel 
that  we  have  insisted  too  nuicli.011 
the  existence  of  the  doctrine  of 
political  assassination  as  a  forrau- 
lated,  disciissajl)le  proposition  in 
the  ethics  of  nations.  Though  we 
a<lmit  a  tendency  in  those  who 
handle  this  subject  to  become  pre- 
occupied by  it,  to  see  assassination 
in  every  sudden  death,  and  poison 
in  every  unaccount^ible  illness,  yet 
we  maintain  tliat  such  documents 
as  the  one  we  have  just  quoted 
prove  that  the  question  of  politic^il 
assassination  was  matter  for  study, 
for  discussion,  for  possible  accept- 
ance as  a  maxim  of  government. 

The  students  who  turned  their 
attention  to  this  point  in  statecraft, 
who  argued  and  formulated  the 
legitimacy  of  political  assassiini- 
tion,  seem  to  ns  to  liave  fallen  into 
an  error  similar  to  that  which 
vitiated  the  speculations  of  tlie 
earlier  political  economists.    They 
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isolated  their  pheiioiiienon  for  pur- 
X>08e8  of  8tiuly,  and  then  predicated 
its  qualities  and  its  action  iu  isola- 
tion as  its  qualities  au<l  action 
when  tVee  in  its  i)roper  place  in 
the  body  politic.  Political  assas- 
sination, kept  within  bounds,  used 
as  plitlosopiiers  and  students  de- 
sired to  see  it  used,  miglit  possibly 
coiniuend  itself  to  men  with  whom 
the  sense  of  interest  was  paramount 
to  the  sense  of  duty.  But  assiis. 
sination  let  loose  upon  the  State  is 
quite  another  matter.  And  this 
consideration  leads  us  to  observe 
one  or  two  points  of  weakness  in- 
herenc  in  the  doctrine,  and,  in  part* 
at  least,  accounting  for  itsfiiilure 
to  take  a  ]>ermanent  place  among 
the  ma.Kims  of  Government.  And 
first,  the  whole  i>roposition  was 
lawless  and  immoral;  lawless  and 
immoral  because  it  was  not  in  the 
main  current  of  development,  in 
the  destined  order  of  growth;  be- 
cause it  Wits  a  violation  of  con 
science.  The  conscience  of  En- 
rol^ had  been  Christianized;  a 
step  had  been  m^ide  towards  the 
perfect  knowledgiB  that  love,  not 
hatred,  is  the  higher  law  of  life. 
Retreat  from  that  position  was 
henceforth  impossible  for  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  however  fre- 
quently  the  actions  of  men  might 
contravene  the  rule  that  it  implied. 
The  idea  of  .political  assassination 
anil  idl  its  many  kindred  ideas  be- 
ItHig  to  the  transient  period  of 
development,  one  of  the  backward 
sweeps  in  the  spiral  of  human 
progress,  the  mood  of  negation, 
the  epoch  of  revolt  against  the 
unpractical  Christian  idea — a  revolt 
which  was  destined  to  fortify, 
Gousolidate,  and  permanently  en- 


throne that  idea  in  the  mind  of 
man.  This  is,  of  course,  judgment 
after  the  event.  The  men  who 
formulated  political  assassination 
doubtless  believed  that  they  were 
assisting  the  development  of  hu- 
man iutelligence,  that  they  were 
placing  in  the  hands  of  princes  a 
weapon  which  would  permiinently 
enrich  the  armory  of  states.  If 
they  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  maxims  of  political  assitsiua- 
tion,  we  should  have  had  nothing 
to  say.  But  they  did  not  succeed. 
No  doubt  to  practical  politicians 
these  unhiwful  and  imniorai  means 
appeared  to  be  a  short  and  easy 
method  for  cutting  the  knot  of  many 
adiiiicult  situation,  provided  al- 
ways that  they  couhl  be  kept  under 
control  and  applied  only  to  that 
purpose  which  seemed  to  justify 
their  adoption,  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  But  that  was  a  proviso 
which  could  never  be  observed.  It 
is  impossible  to  ring-fence,  to  her- 
metically seal  up  the  unlawful  and 
immoral  element  in  a  State.  The 
most  successful  attempt  to  do  so 
was  made  by  Venice  when  she  con- 
structed the  Council  of  Ten,  en- 
dowed it  with  unlimited  powers, 
an<l  secured  its  irresponsibility  by 
enveh)j)ing  it  in  secrecy.  But  the 
virus  cannot  be  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  social  structure.  If  it  is 
present  anywhere,  it  will  inevitubly 
spread,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
infect  the  whole  body  politic.  The 
conscious  and  deliberate  introduc- 
tion of  those  false  doctrines  of 
statecraft  is  the  Hrst  step  towards 
anarchy,  beginning  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  ])rince  The  sover- 
eign who  has  learned  that  all  is 
lawful   to  him,  a  guardian  of  the 
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l^nblic  weal,  as  Bovereign,  will  soon 
blip  into  tbe  easy  aud  con  sola  tory 
belief  tliat  all  is  lawful  to  iiiiu  ns  a 
man.  Tlie  people  will  argue  that 
what  is  lawful  to  one  man  as  man 
ib  lawful  to  all  men  as  men.  Hence 
u  collision  between  prince  and 
peoj^le.  The  prince  arrives  at  the 
maxim  I! Eiat  c^est  moi;  he  expands 
himself  to  tlie  absorption  of  his 
State  in  his  own  personal  and  i)ri- 
vate  individuality;  the  people  ar- 
rive at  the  maxim  of  their  own 
sovereignty;  they  expand  the  idea 
of  themselves  till  it  absorbs  the 
governing  ])Ower;  there  is  a  con- 
fusion between  the  ruler  and  tlie 
ruled;  the  outlines  of  the  Stnte  are 
broken  dowu,  aud  revolution  en- 
sues. 

[The  Bdivburgh  Bevieto  proceeds  at  ^reat  length 
to  tiarrote  the  story  of  political  poisouiiigH  in  Italy, 
and  thus  concludes:] 

About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  proposids  to 
poison  reached  the  Council  of  Ten 
so  frequently  that  they  were 
obliged  to  institute  a  sei>anite  reg- 
ister in  which  all  such  offers  were 
recorded.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  there  wjis  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
a  cupbojird  speciiilly  set  apart  for 
the  ])oisons  which  the  Ten  kept  in 
store.  One  of  the  last  documents 
in  M.  Laman sky's  collection  re 
lates  to  the  confusion  into  which 
this  ]>ois()n  cupboard  had  fallen.  It 
runs  thus:  — 

**  1756,  16  December.  Seeing  that  tlie 
poisonouB  Bubstanues  for  the  Bervice  of 
this  trilmnal  were  scattered  about  among 
th**  shelves  of  the  archivi'S,  to  the  great 
risk  of  some  accident,  and  that  many  of 
these  said  poisons  were  grown  corrupt 
through  age,  and  of  several  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  dose  was  known,  tbeir  Ex- 
cellencies, desirous  of  arranging  such  deli- 
cate matter  in  the  good  order  necessary 


for  its  use  and  security,  bave  commanded 
the  consignments  of  all  these  poisons  lo  a 
separate  casket,  in  which  a  book  shall  be 
kept  to  explain  the  natuie  and  the  dose  of 
eacli  one  for  tbe  guidance  of  their  succes- 


sors. 


And  with  this  document  we  will 
close  our  consideration  of  the 
Oouncil  of  Ten  and  ]K>litical  assas- 
sination. The  whole  truth  is 
known;  nothing  further  of  impor- 
tance remains  to  be  published  on 
this  mutter.  A  few  more  docu- 
ments may  possibly  be  discovered, 
but  they  will  not  alter  the  general 
aspect  of  the  cjise.  The  worst  has 
been  sjiid,  and  no  defence  is  i>ossi- 
ble.  We  revolt  in  horror  at  the 
baseness  of  the  means  adopted, 
and  we  despise  the  weakness  with 
which  those  means  were  put  in 
operation.  AVe  are  terai)ted  to  af- 
flrra  the  fierce  invective  of  the 
French  embassador,  and  to  s;iy 
that  Venice  wna  indee<l  a  "veneii- 
osissima  ac  resurgens  viiiera.** 
Kor  can  Ave  admit  the  i)leaof  justi- 
ficati<m — the  justification  of  '  ne- 
cessity, which  comi^elled  Venice  to 
adoi)t  in  self-defence  menns  con- 
demned by  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, though  not  absolutely  in 
contravention  of  the  ethical  stand- 
ard of  thnt  time.  Unhappily  the 
curse  which  attends  the  employ- 
ment of  immoral  and  crimiruU  means 
for  political  ends  is  not  confined  to 
the  raediseval  centuries  or  to  the 
Secret  Councils  of  Venice  and 
Rome.  It  is  the  same  detestable 
motive,  and  the  same  perversion  of 
the.  moral  sense,  which  at  this 
moment  arm  the  Irish  peasant  to 
murder  his  neighbor  and  obtain  for 
him  the  approval  of  the  po])ulation 
and  the  absolution  of  his  Church; 
it  is  the  same  diabolical  ingenuity 
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wbicli  aims  the  American  (lyii;iini- 
t^r  with  liis  fearful  weapon  ag'ainst 
the  security  of  London.  It  is  the 
Bame  'fanaticism  of  crime  wbicli 
witljiii  the  last  few  years  has 
caused  the  murder  of  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alexiinder  11.  of  Bussia,  whoso 
successor  is  pursued  hy  the  inaati- 
ahle  ferocity  of  tiie  gang  of  assas- 
sins called  Nihilists.  In  all  these 
cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  favor  of  political  as- 
sassination, as  if  it  were  less 
criminal  than  ordinary  murder.  Ko 
veH Moments  of  sophistry,  no  eva- 
sions of  truth,  cau  palliate  these 
execrable  ott'ences  against  ^he  laws 
of  God  and  man,  aud  the  only  safe 
rule  of  policy  and  justice  is  that 
they  should  always  and  everywhere 
be  denounced,  condemned,  and 
X)unished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Those  who  hope  to  profit  by  such 
practices,  and  who  suffer  them  to 
be  employed  for  their  benefit,  are 
even  more  guilty  than  the  wretched 
instruments  who  are  tempted  by 
money  or  by  fanaticism  to  commit 
the  crime. — Edinburgh  Jieview. 


TUB  ROMAN  MATRON. 

In  the  early  days  the  strictest 
kind  of  marriage  conferred  on  the 
Roman  wife  privileges  which  were 
considerable  in  extent  and  honor- 
able in  degree.  When  married  by 
the  law  of  cum  cojiverUione  and  with 
tho  form  of  cofi/arreatio—t\ie  two 
eating  together  the  sacred  salted 
cake,  and  she,  the  bride,  promising 
to  share  with  her  husband  water 
and  fire — she  was  set  in  a  place  of 
personal  dignity  aud  moral  x>ower; 


and  though  she  belonged  to  the 
family  more  than  to  the  comrann- 
ity,  the  State*  took  care  of  her  in- 
terests and  provided  for  her  wel- 
fare, ner  legal  personality  was 
certainly  merged  in  thai  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  emphatically  the 
master  of  the  household  ;  she  was 
counted  as  one  of  his  family',  and 
was  no  longer  under  the  protection 
of  her  own  ;  but  she  was  secure 
from  his  caprice,  and  could  not  be 
divorced  at  his  pleasure.  Nor 
might  she  be  ill-used;  and  she  was 
as  much  mistress  in  the  hoUvse  as  he 
was  master.  Wbi  tu  Oaiusy  ego  Gaiay 
she  said  to  her  bridegroom  when 
she  was  lifted  over  his  threshold  as 
a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when 
she  had  been  won  by  violence  and 
carried  off  by  force.  "  Where  thou 
art  lord  I  am  lady,"  was  her  half- 
threatening  promise  of  self-asser- 
tion. Ami  the  Roman  woman  was 
not  one  to  use  this  formula  falter- 
ingly  —  not  one  whose  dignity  of 
command  could  be  easily  softened 
or  deflected  by  love. 

Bound  by  this  double  link  of  law 
and  religion,  the  wife\s  legal  jiosi- 
tion  was  titat  of  her  h usband's  chil d, 
but  she  was  protected  against  that 
breadth  of  ])aternal  xmwer  which 
made  the  father  both  the  law  and 
the  executive  in  his  own  housejiold 
and  enabled  him  to  sell  his  children 
into  slavery,  or  to  put  them  to  death 
for  certain  offences.  She  was  free 
from  the  domination  of  her  own 
father,  aud  her  husband's  was  re- 
stricted. She  inherited  from  her 
husband  equally,  but  only  equally, 
with  her  children;  and  jis  a  daugh- 
ter she  shared  with  her  brothers. 
Unlike  the  Greek  heiress,  who,  as 
with  the  Eastern  women,  was  some- 
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thiug  that  wont  witli  the  estates 
rather  than  the  freeholder  of  prop- 
erty— taken  over  as  an  ob]i*»:ation 
integral  to  the  inheritance, like  the 
fixtures  in  the  liouse  or  the  stoek 
on  the  farm— til e  Koman  widow  in- 
Iierited  on  her  own  acconnt,  and 
the  Roman  girl  endowed  the  man 
she  married. 

Tills  legal  consideration  was  the 
reward  of  personal  merit,  and  dated 
back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Km- 
j)ire.  By  Iheir  refasal  to  leave  their 
Bom:in  Iiusl)ands  when  the  Sabine 
army  caaie  down  to  avenge  the  rape 
which  had  made  their  virgins  wives 
ami  mothers,  the  women  saved 
Borne.  "Uomulus  rewarded  them 
wkh  honors  for  themselves  jnd  the 
jkvliole  class  of  matrons.  The  curies 
were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
bine wives.  All  married  women  were 
exempte<l  from  every  kind  of  house- 
hold service  exaept  spinning  and 
weaving  "  :~oceupations  held  in 
^uch  honor  as  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned in  epitai)hs  ;  one  who  spun 
iind  weav-ed  well  bein^j  entitled  to 
the  i)raise  which  belongs  to  virtue. 
^'Whoever  met  a  matron  was  to 
make  way  for  her.  Whoever  hurt 
Jier  mo<lesty  by  a  wanton  word  or 
look  was  guilty  of  a  capital  off«'nce." 
The  rightof  inheriting  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  child  (by  the  Conventio 
in  Manum)  was  conferred  on  wives 
jf  they  wished  it;  but  if  any  bu.s- 
l)and  slMUild  a.buse  liis  parental 
j)ower  and  sell  his  wife,^islie  might 
sell  his  child,  be.  was  devoted  to 
tire  infernal  gods.  A  m^ui  might 
divoree  his  wedded  Avife  for  aduU 
tery,  for  |>oisoniMg  his  ehildren,  or 
for  counterfeiting  the  keys  in- 
trusted to  her.  If  he  i)ut  her  away 
without  any  of  the^e, grounds^  half  ] 


his  property  was  forfeit  to  the  iii- 
jureil  woman,  the  other  half  to  the 
Temple  of  Ceres.  Again:  "When  u 
marriage  had  been  solemnized  with 
the  religious  sanction  of  the  confar- 
reittio^  a  divorce  was  so  difticult  an 
scarcely  to  be  possible,  but  the 
husband  might  put  his  guilty  wife 
to  deatli.  WhcMi  the  inarriag«».  luul 
not  been  solemnly  contracted,  so  as 
to  ]M-oi!iice  a  canveittio  in  tnanttmy 
the  parties  were  always  allowed  to 
separate  at  discretion.''  This  looser 
k intl  of  marriage  —  sine convetttione — 
grew  to  be  tlie  general  law  among' 
highly  placed  persons,  even  so 
early  as  the  times  of  CaBsar  and 
Angustns,  when  divorces  were  a? 
common  as  marriages,  and  do  woman 
was  considered  <lamaged  by  multi- 
idled  proprietorship  ami  a  different 
father  for  each  child.  The  meaner 
folk,  however,  still  clung  to  their 
old  customs,  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  remained  sound  long  after 
the  head  had  becon>e  corrupt. 

We  need  not  go  stiictly  into  dates, 
nor  make  out  precisely- when  this 
form  or  that  fell  into  disuse,  when 
the  virtuous  Bmnaw  -matron — the 
mater-familiaa  —  ceased  to  be,  and 
her  place  was  taiven  by  the  mere 
tixor — til  at  legalized  light-o'-love 
who  was  still  under  the  control  of 
Iter  father,  and  was  never  legally 
incorporated  into  her  husband's 
family.  ^he — this  almost  temfio- 
rary  jwajor— might  bo  divorced  and 
remarried  at  ideiisure,  if  her  father 
gave  his -consent  or  a  powerful  man 
])roposed.  A  national  ])ortraU;  is 
like  those  coalesced  photogmphB 
which  give  a  generalised  type 
wherein  minor  individual  differ- 
ences are  lost.  The  Roman  Matron^ 
as  we  Jc now  her  in Jier  severe  maj- 
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esty  and  i)ersonal  lioiior,  niiil  the 
liom:iit  Liidy  in  her  liconMonsne88 
uikI  Inxiiry,  bear  each  a  name  wiiicli 
conveys  its  own  concrete  idea, 
whether  we  call  to  mind  Lncretia 
in  the  enrly  morning  or  Helena  in 
the  eveniri«if  twilight — whether  she 
is  theTuiliaof  tradition  ortlieMes- 
salina  of  his^tory.— Eliza.  Lynn- 
Linton,  in  Ttie  Fortnightly  Bevieu). 


■  CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

B^ONDE  on  Brunette.— From  the  Pall 
Malt  Gftzpfie  we  learn  that :  * 

*'iL  Tojnnad,  a  French  savant  is  busy 
on  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  relative 
p  edomi nance  of  blomles  and  brunettes, 
winch  amon;^  other  tiling  will  go  to  show 
once  more  that  Alsace  Lorraine  is  really 
France.  It  is  in  this  way.  As  everv  one 
knows,  in  the  Gennanic  r.»ce  the  blonde 
tvpe  preponderates,  and  such  is  found  to 
,be  the  case  in  t!iG  greater  part  of  terri- 
torial Geiinany.  Blondes  are  most  pre- 
ponderant in  Schleswijij-Holstein,  and  least 
in  Alsnoo-Lorraine.  In  the  former  the 
proportion  of  out-and-out  blondes  (of  per- 
sons, that  IS,  with  fair  liair,  fair  eyes,  and 
lijrhtskin)  is43  per  cent.,  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine it  is  only  lo  per  cent.  The  Alsatians 
are  brunette  as  compared  with  the  Gtei'- 
mans.  althois:h  fair  as  compared  with  the 
French.  M.  Topinanl  is  now  pursuing  the 
investigations  further,  and  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a  complete  census  of 
blonde  and  brunette." 

An  EavpTiAN  Minister  op  Finance.— 
Mr.  Alfred  J,  Butler  went  to  Egypt  early  in 
1880  a*^  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Tewfik  Pasha 
who  had  just  succeeded  bis  deposed  father, 
Ismail,  as  Khedive,  or  Vicproy.  Mr.  But- 
ler has  just  put  forth  a  work  entitled 
Court  Life  in  Egypt,  which  is  highly 
praised  by  Amelia  B.  EJdwards,  in  the 
Academy,    She  says : 

'*  If  the  atrocities  of  the.  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  were  possible  but  yesterday 
(are  perhaps  possible  to-day  1 )  in  modem 
Egypt,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  in  unbridled 
luxury  of  living  some  other  magnates  of 
the  court  of  Ismail  Pasha  outdid  Aladdin 


himself.  Not  even  the  false  Khalif,  when 
he  ente'tained  Hardn  er-Kashld  unn- 
wares.  displayed  more  magnificence  than  a 
certain  finance  minister,  or  Mufettish,  of 
whom  Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that  ''He  had 
400  women  ^ laves,  all  gorgeously  attired 
in  silks  and  decked  with  marvelous  jewels. 
He  had  a  set  of  twelve  golden  ash-trays 
encrusted  with  brilliants,  each  little  tray 
worth  £500.  His  kitchen  cost  £60.000  a 
year  When  the  present  Khedive  (then 
prince)  went  with  the  princess  to  pay  the 
Mufettish  a  visit,  they  were  dumbfounded 
by  the  lavish  splendor  of  his  palace.  An- 
other notorious  personage  called  Naib  es- 
Sultdnah,  who  held  some  high  office  in  the 
Treasu-y,  possessed  no  less  than  700 
slaves,  and  was  known  to  give  £25,000  for 
a  single  Circassian  beauty.  This  very  man 
contrived  in  his  day  to  pose  before  Eng- 
land and  Europe  as  an  ardent  alx)Iitionist 
of  the  slave-tratle.  The  aforesaid  Mufet- 
tish was  his  greatest  friend ;  and  there  is 
no  more  trai^ical  episode  in  Mr.  Butler's 
book  than  the  story  of  how,  why,  and 
where  he  caused  that  unhappy  Mufettish 
to  be  murdered." 

Chariotte  BRONTEi— Apropos  of  Au- 
gustine Birreirs  Life  of  Cliarlotte  Bronte^ 
Mr  James  Ashcrolt  Noble  sayjs,  in  thd 
Academy: 

*'We  arfl  brought  again  into  the  pres- 
en*  e  of  a  faniiliHr  fijfure— a  woman  coura- 
geous, self-reliant^  loyal,  sternly  conscien- 
tious, and  rich  in  vari  d  nobleness,  but 
n  »t,  I  think,  in  any  way  wi.  ning— one 
might  almost  say  rep^-llent,  did  n  t  th*) 
word  seem  too  crudely  harsh  >o  be  applit^d 
to  SI  finrly  torched  a  ^yit'v.  Charlotte 
Bronte  wa^,  p'oba'ly  a  woman  not  to  be 
honored  merely,  but  to  be  luve  •,  f  r  the  e 
is  somHhing  lovable  in  a'l  hO'-'s  and  con- 
ditions of  goodness^  but  one  cannot  htlp 
feeling  that  her  goodne-s  turu'-d  i's  unlov- 
able sid«{  outwards,  atd  to  g^t.  to  the 
othf-r  side  it  was  necessary  to  pcale  a'«Acf>- 
aux  de  fi-v^  -calculatd  to  app  11  thi 
boldest.  She  was  cl»'arly  want»ng  m  one 
thing  which  th«  n'^velist  of  all  i^eofle 
can  l»*afit  afford  to  lick  —  catholicity 
of  sympathy  She  has  produrid  rertain 
churac'ers  oif  whom  it  is  surely  s  fe  to  «av 
that  they  will  Hve  as  long  as  En  .•Ii»'h  liter- 
a'ure  ;  but  all  of  them--Jane  Eyr»,  Roch- 
ester, Lucy.Snowe,  M.  Paul  Emanuel — ^are 
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on  one  plane.  They  a»e  Charlotte  BiontS 
*  writ  laige  *  and  in  a  disgui-ed  caligrapby  ; 
but  tbe  disgui>e  U  oi  e  which  does  i  ot 
deceive  even  the  'prent  ce  exix?r'.  for  it 
cons'sts  onlv  of  an  occasional  reversal  of 
I  lie  slope  Her  hand  preserved  its  ciiiin  ng 
( n'y  so  lonjf  as  ir,  was  occupie  I  with  a 
characier  standing  in  some «  efinite  relation 
to  her  own.  Ir.  uiiy;ht  be  either  a  relation 
of  sinii*.  r.ty  or  of  d  rect  contract,  but  ih« 

persona'  iiexua  mu^t  exist 

•Not  ing  but  8t<  pen  on**  p»ver  wi  hin 
ler  own  r  nge  c  u'd  compensate  for  Char- 
lotte Brontes  J  imitations,  (loehe  has  an 
<«ftejj-quot' d  remark  alx)ut  iheimpossib<l 
ity  <  f  jump  ng  off  OI  e'so-nsiadow  In  life 
it  is  true  that  the  jump  Ciinnot  be  made;  I  ut 
in  •  ramatic  art— ai  a  the  novel  is  a  modi- 
iied  form  of  drama— one  of  the  fixefl  con- 
(li  ion<  o»  Bupr»  me  all-i*oun'i  succe  sis  tl  at 
it  shall  bo  ma^le.  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
never  maUes  it.  The  il  uminai it' g sentence 
in  v^hic  •  Mr.  BiiTell  says  iLat  *had  Miss 
Bronle  been  a  gr  aier  novelist  ihan  she 
was,  VilUiU  would  not  have  had  the  bio- 
gr  phica)  int'iest  it  has/  appli  s  not 
merely  to  the  story  mentioned,  but  to  all 
her  books.  They  are  simp  y  crammed 
wi  h  biography,  vvh'cli,  cm iously  enough, 
seems  t'l  lia'e  been  wiifen  quite  uncon- 
sciously. Charlotte  Bronb  was  one  of  ihe 
mos'  rigorous  y  truthful  persons,  and  yet 
si  e  made  the  utterly  astounding  statement 
tha*  Jai'e  Eyre  resembled  herself  in  no»h- 
i'  g  but.  in  be  n^  »ittle  and  plain.  When  a 
shrewd  ^^nd  veracious  woman  does  manage 
to  deC'  ive  h  rself ,  how  great  is  the  decep- 
tion ! " 

A  Hindoo  Admirer  of  Queen  Victoria. 
— Mr.  TMnshah  Aidesbie  Talegarkhan,  late 
Secretaty  to  the  Association  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Kattywa^  and  now  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner for  H's  Hiuhness  the  Guicwar's 
Terr  tories.ha*  recently  put  forth  in  India  a 
•xoluni**  <  f  Noteg  on  tJte  Indian  Bmpire,  in 
which  Her  Majesty  is  thus  glowingly 
eulogize<i : 

*•  SI  e  was  born  with  perfect  intelligence 
an<I  f  OT'SMUimateTirrues  latent  in  her.  As 
n'tture  sometimes  ♦-hows  a  marvel  which 
has  no  opy.  or  a  substitute  for  i^.  so 
Q  een  Victoria,  when  born,  was  abeady 
an  offs  rinL'  of  inherited  ombin  tions  of 
all  that  hfis  lieen  reckoned  a-  strong  and 
pure  and  bl'ssful  ever  since  »ho  world 
sprang  into  1  fe.    Is  8h«»  a  woman  ?    She  is 


— ^and  of  the  mopt  p  rf'-ct  type.  Is  she  a 
man?  She  is — and  of  the  most  graceful 
and  enduring  description.  She  is  a  fairy, 
a  saint,  a  genii,  and  a  Hercules.  No  nior- 
till  on  earth  can  rival  her  capacity,  her 
goodness,  her  tender  generous  graceful- 
ness." 

Mr.  Froude  and  Carlylb.— The  Acnde^ 
my.  speaking  of  Carlyle's  Reminucences, 
as  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  says  : 

*•  There  is  no  longer  any  ques  ion  that 
Mr.  Froude  sent  the  Reminiscences  to 
press  with  inexcusable  haste,  that  h©  re- 
vised his  proof  with  inexcusable  careless- 
ness; and  that  his  treatment  of  Carlyle's 
apiials,  and  other  peculiar  modes  of  ex- 
pression, taken  in  connection  with  his 
own  nuda  veHtas  or  'warts  and  ale'  the- 
ory of  portraiture  was  altogether  in- 
excusable. It  is  impossible  to  takt^  but 
one  view  of  Mr.  Froude's  memorial 
to  Carlyle.  He  led  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve thai  it  was  as  solid  a  piece  of  mason- 
ary  as  anything  ever  e:ected  by  James 
Carlyle.  This  belief,  and  thfs  belief 
only,  could  be  urged  in  defercjof  its  injg- 
gedness  and  i's  angularities.  But  the 
Uemini^cences  now  stand  rerenled  as  a 
piece  of  jerry-building.  The  remainder 
of  the  Carlyle  biographical  literature  be- 
ing of  Mr.  Froude's  handiwork,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  RcminvtctnefSf  is 
now  suspect." 

ThrQubbn  and  thb  Jubilrk  Rili«.~ 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  July  14,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph: 

'*  It  is  said  that  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  Jubilee  entertainment  of  the 
Queen's  guests  amount  to  close  uponT 
£200,000,  and  that  the  Queen  is  anxious 
that  this  outlay  on  her  part  should  be  reim- 
bursed by  her  jubilant  subjects.  It  is 
whispered  that  her  Majesty  has  caused 
hints  to  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  a  vote  of  the  House  to  the  above  ef- 
fect would  be  highl}'  appreciated.  The 
same  rumor,  however,  affirms  that  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  that  the  proposal  was 
quite  impracticable.  These  on  dits  have 
been  followed  by  th»-ir  natural  supple- 
ment namely,  another  rumor  to  the  ef- 
fect that  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Hatfield  is 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  tliis 
little  Jubilee  biU." 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  COOPERA. 

TIONIN  ENGLAND. 
Dbkinition  being,  as  it  wen»,  a 
sigu-post,  pointing  out  the  road 
along  which  the  reader  is  <le8ire(l 
to  travel,  he  will  meet  within  a  few 
sentences  ii  statement  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  co-operatioa  is 
here  used.  A  prudent  writer  is 
sliy  of  deftniti<)n,  because  it  dis- 
closes the  means  of  jn<lging  wheth- 
er lie  knoN^s  what  he  is  writing 
abour,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  I>esides,  a  definition  is  a 
standard  by  which  the  text  can  be 
tried  and  tiiis  restricts  a  writer  to 
his  subject,  and  prevents  hira  dis- 
coursing upon  something  else  than 
the  question  in  hand— a  faculty  in 
which  many  excel.  Where,  how- 
ever,  the  obligation  is  imposed  upon 
•i  writer  of  giving,  or  endeavoring 
.to  give,  information  ui)on  an  un- 
familiar subject— definition  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Co-operation  is  profit-sharing;  it 
consists  in  giving  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  store  aud  to  the  workman  in 
the  \yorkshop  an  equitable  share  of 
the  profit  i>roduced  by  his  custom 
or  by  it  is  labor.  Cooperation  ex- 
l>ects  from  each  person  the  best 
service  lie  is  able  to  render,  under 
the  condition  or  i-e warding  him  ac- 
cording t.o  wiiat  he  does. 

The  co-oi)eration  here  considered 
is  honest  co-operation  in  commerce 
an<l  industry.  In  the  stores  the 
]>rufits  made  are  divided  among  the 
(customers  according  to  tlie  amount 
of  tiieir  purchases;  in  the  workshop 
the  gain  accruing  is  equitably  di- 
vitled  among  workmen  and  direct- 
ors in  proportion  to  the  money 
value  of  their  iskill  and  service. 
Idealists  and  theoretical  reformers 


— first  in  merit  wliere  common 
sense  takes  care  of  their  specula- 
tions-have projiosed  that  men  who 
work  "according  to  their  capacity 
should  be  rewarded  according  to 
tlieir  needs."  But  lieaven  itself 
has  vouchsafed  no  means  of  meas- 
uring tiie  needs  of  some  men.  The 
wealth  of  a  town  or  the  conquest  of 
the  world  has  proved  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who,  af- 
flicted with  the  pernicious  passion 
of  covetonsness,  are  permitted  its 
indulgence  under  the  name  of  "am- 
bition." Cooperation,  more  sal- 
utary and  discriminating,  takes 
the  ]irudent  course  of  ap|)ortioning 
rewards  according  to  earnings,  and 
not  according  to  needs,  taking  cnre 
that  all  able  to  work  are  secured 
fair  op])ort»inity  of  profiting  by  it. 

Honesty  is  the  term  which  raarka 
the  difference  between  old  and  new 
co-operation.  There  is  co-operation 
iiinong  thieves  in  many  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  among  company-makers, 
ring-deviSers,  and  syndic  ile  form- 
mers.wh<ise  cultivated  talent  of  ap- 
propriation  goes  under  the    mune 
of  "business capacity."    The  Holy 
Alliance  was  a  co-operative  society 
of  kings,  who  fettered  the  freedom 
of   nations,    while    retaining    the 
privilege  of  spending  the  ])roceeds 
of  the  taxatioii  they  exacted  from 
their  subjects.     But  working-class 
co-operation,  of    which    alone  this 
paper  treats,  is  the   concerted  ac- 
tion of  men  who  have  no  taste  for 
idleness  or    theft  or  charity;  who> 
neither  seek  to  live   by   fraud  iiqv: 
gifts,  but    who    intend    to   reiMJen 
themselves  independent  by  iimIiis-. 
try  and   obtain    moderate    QQ^tij^er- 
tence  by  thrift. 
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In  one  sense  co-operation  is  ns 
ancient  ais  Hociety.  Tiie  iirs^t  tribe 
that  acted  together  knew  that  it 
Avas  better  to  do  so  than  to  fight 
singly.  Men  recognized  tliat  unity 
was  strength  before  -^sop  com- 
posed liis  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
sticks.  Kim  rod  doubtless  knew 
that  two  greyhounds  hunting  to- 
gether would  ran  down  more  hares 
than  four  hunting  separately.  But 
the  liounds  ran  down  the  hares  for 
their  masters.  The  modern  co- 
oi»erator  runs  down  tlie  hares  for 
himself.  Co-operation  in  industry 
means  the  equitable  distribution  of 
all  gain  among  those  who  earn  it. 
Thi8  is  a  new  idea  among  the  work- 
ing people  in  our  towns  :  for  the 
method  of  applying  it  is  scarcely 
forty  years  old. 

The  co-operative  idea  us  applied 
to  industry  existed  in  the  latter 
]»art  of  the  last  century.  Ambela- 
kia  was  almost  a  co-operative  town, 
as  may  be  read  in  David  Urqn- 
h art's  Turkey  and  its  Jies&urces.  So 
vast  a  mnnicipal  ]>artnership  of  in- 
dustry has  never  existed  since. 
The  fishers  on  the  Cornish  coast 
carried  out  co-operation  on  the  seji, 
and  the  miners  of  Cumberhmd  dug 
ore  on  the  principle  of  sharing 
the  profits.  Thejilan  has  been  i)ro- 
<lnc.tive  of  contentment  and  advan- 
tage. Gruyere  is  a  co-operative 
cheese,  being  formerlj'  made  in  the 
Jura  mountains,  where  the  irrofits 
were  equitably  divided  among  the 
makers.  In  1777,  as  Dr.  Langford 
re h I te s  in  his  (JeiUiinj  of  Binning- 
hamLife^  the  tailors  of  that  entei^ 
prising  town  set  up  a  co-operative 
workshop,  which  is  the  earliest  iu 
English  record.  In  France  an  at- 
tempt W418  .mad«   by  .Babceuf   iu 


]1796,  to  establish  \%  df'spoti.Hm  of 
justice  and  eqn^iiity  by  violence, 
after  the  manner  of  llichelieu, 
whose  policy  taught  tlie  Fn»nch  rev- 
olutionists that  forr.e  might  lie  a 
remedy.  Babobuf  was  the  solitary 
social  reformer  who  attempted  to 
establish  philanthropy  by  killin«: 
those  who  did  not  like  it.  But  he, 
like  all  co-operators,  was  againi»t 
mendicity  and  idleness. 

In  France,  where  iTo  great  idea 
ever  dies,  the  conception  of  Baboeiif 
was  taken  up  by  men  who  had  the 
genius  of  ])er8uasioD  in  them.  Then 
came  J^lorelly,  who.se  imagination 
had  tlie  mathematical  quality  of 
precision,  and  who  defined  th»  so- 
cial problem  thus:  ^'To  iind  that 
situation  in  which  it  shall  be  im- 
)>ossibIe  for  a  nian  to  be  depraved 
or  poor."  Then  St.  Simon,  Fourier, 
Cabet,  Leroux,an<l  others,  reset  the 
scientific  i<lea  of  social  life  in  lumi- 
nous theories.  England,  practical 
and  impartial , acts  on  its  own  idea-s 
and  oji  those  of  (»thers  whidi  have 
promise  of  results  in  them;  and  if 
it  originates  few  ideas,  it  realizes 
.more  tluui  any  other  nation  origi- 
nati^s.  Behide»i,  we  had  our  Mores 
iind  Harringtons  bi'tbre  even  the 
Frendi  mind  ran  on  schi'iues  of 
life  according  to  reason.  More 
wrote  his  Utopta  in  1516.  Uarring- 
ton  came  with  his  Vceana  (»ne  huii- 
dre<l  and  forty. years  later.  Excel* 
lingbotb  iiiEnglish  practical  genius 
<;ame  the  great  Quaker,  Johu 
Bellers,  the  son  of  Fettiplace 
Bellers,  proi)Osing  his  famous  "  Col- 
lege of  Industry,"  whose  impress 
has  since  beeu  on  the  minds  of  all 
English  community-makers.  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  French 
revolutionists  we  Lad  Shute  Bar* 
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ringtoii,  Bishop  of  Durlmm,  wlio 
surpassed  all  other  bishx)ps  in 
human  sympathy  and  social  sagac- 
ity. He  established  at  Moii^irewell, 
ill  Oxfordshire,  the  tirst  known  co- 
operative store  ;  and  he,  Count 
liuinford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
published  iu  1795,  and  for  many 
years  after,  plans  of  co-operation 
ami  social  life,  far  exceeding  in 
variety  and  thoroughness  any  in 
the  minds  of  persons  now  living. 

'*The  only  apostle  of  the  social 
state  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  thiscentiiry,"  Harriet  Martineau 
testities,  **was  Robert  Oweii,"  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  co-o]^ratiou 
of  to-day.  With  him  it  took  the 
shape  of  a  despotism  of  philan- 
thropy. Lord  SiOinoiit'i  and  Lord 
Liverpool  were  friendly  to  his 
views,  as  it  left  the  management  of 
affairs  iu  the  hands  which  already 
lield  the  reins.  Mr.  Owen  was  little 
attracted  by  political  freedom,  and 
thonght,  as  many  still  do,  that  if 
the  working  people  were  well  cared 
for,  they  would  not  and  need  not 
conceru  themselTes  with  State 
uff.iirs.  There*is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  most 
illustrious  of  Mr.  Owen's  personal 
friends,  took  a  more  liberal  view  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Like 
his  father,  George  HI.,  who  placed 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  Dur- 
ham, Bumford,  an<l  Bernard  Soci- 
ety, for  **  Bettering  the  Condition 
and  Increasing  the  Comforts  of  the 
Poor  "  by  devices  of  self  help,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  gave  his  personal 
influence  to  a<1vance  Mr,  Owen's 
social  views  The  amnzing  arrange- 
•  meiits  Mr.  Owen  ma<le  at  his  New 
Lanark  Mills  for  edncating  his 
workpeople,  aud  the  iarge  amount 


of  profit  which  he  ex])euded  upon 
their  personal  comforts,  have  had 
no  imitatdrs  except  Godin  of  Guise, 
whose  palaces  of  industry  are  to- 
day the  wonder  of  all  visitors. 
Owen>  like  Godin,  knew  how  to 
mak4»  mi  n  n  facturi  ng  generosi  ty 
pay.  Jeremy  Beutham,  who  held 
shares  in  New  Lanark,  said  it  was 
the  only  investment  he  had  made 
which  paid  him.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Owen  set  uj)  a  co-operative 
store  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buy- 
ing  goods  and  provisions  wholesale 
and  selling  them  to  the  workmen's 
families  at  cost  price,  he  giving 
store-rooms  and  paying  for  the 
managemeut,  to  the  greater  ad  van- 
tage  of  the  indnstrial  purchasers. 

The  benefit  which  the  Lanark 
weavers  enjoyed  in  being  able  to 
bay  iH3tail  at  wholesale  prices  was 
soon  noised  abroad,  and  clever 
workmen  elsewhere  began  to  form 
stores  to  supply  their  families  iu 
the  same  way.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  Economical 
Society  of  Sheerness,  commenced 
in  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing 
business  in  the  same  premises  and 
also  in  adjacent  oiies  lately  erected. 
Its  rules  stated  that  its  object  was 
"to  supply  the  members  with 
wheaten  bread  and  flonr  and 
butchers'  meat."  The  great  war 
had  long  deprived  them  of  both, 
and  this  society  was  commenced  by 
intelligent  dockyard-workmen  who, 
although  better  i>aid  than  ordinary 
workmen,  were  yet  subject  to  pri- 
vations. Tiiese  practical  co-opera- 
tive societies  with  economical  ob- 
jects gradually  extended  themselves 
over  the  land,  Mr.  Owen,  with 
splendid  generosity,  giving  costly 
publicity    to    hig    successes,    that 
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others  might  x)rofit  likewise  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  means. 

His  remarkable  raninifactiiring 
gains  set  workmen  thinking  that 
tht^y  might  do  sometliing  in  the 
same  way.  Co-operation  was  put  to 
nse  on  the  Sussex  coast,  where  Lady 
Noel  Byron  aided  it,  in  order  that 
the  savings  of  the  store  might  assist 
poor  men  in  the  way  of  self-emphiy- 
ment,  by  keeping  market  gardens, 
and  setting  up  tailors',  shoemakers', 
and  carpenters*  siiops.  The  desire 
of  workmen  to  become  their  own 
masters,  and  the  double  prospect 
of  indei»etidence  and  ))rofit,-sin'ead 
tlie  idea  over  the  country  as  a  new 
religion  of  industry.  The  co-oi)er- 
ative  stores  now  ciianged  their  plan. 
They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges, 
and  saved  the  difference  between 
retail  and  cost  price  as  a  fund  witli 
which  to  commence  co-operative 
workshops.  \\\  18B0  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  co-opera- 
tive stores  had  been  set  up  in 
Englaiid.  There  are  records  of  two 
hundred  and  tifty  existing,  cited  in 
the  History  of  Co-operation  itr  Eng- 
land Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Owen 
proposed  to  buy  land  and  to  estab- 
lisii  self-supporting  villages,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  ^^ communities,^^  the 
Artisans  of  our  towns  desiring  to 
live  in  a  more  pmvidentand  less 
anxious  way,  also  set  up  co-4>per2i- 
tive  stores  to  attain  that  object. 
By  gifts  and  loans  from  wealthy 
enMiusiasts,  and  by  their  own 
humbler  subscriptions,  they  bought 
provisions  wholesale  and  sobl  them 
at  shop  prices,  which  left  them  no 
worse  oft'  than  Itefore,  and  enabled 
them  to  semi  the  profttn  to  the  Com- 
munity fund.  With  these  threefold 
incentives,  co-operation  spread  from 


1S12  to  1844.  Many  societies  per- 
ished and  most  of  them  dropped 
away  abont  the  end  of  that  period. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  them 
proved  to  be  deterrent,  except  when 
the  members  were  nnder  the  impnUe 
of  novelty  or  the  passion  for  )>rin- 
ciple.  Besides,  the  stctres  weie 
boycotted  by  the  grocer  ainl  the 
workshop  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
refused  to  sell  them  provisions  or 
materials.  Boycotting  existeil  in 
England  in  a  pernicious  form  before 
the  Irish  acquired  the  art.  Then, 
too,  all  stores  gave  credit,  and  ns 
the  workmen  had  little  skill  in 
bookkeeping,  and  their  cnstomers 
sometimes  forgot  to  pay  and  some- 
times did  not  intend  to  pay,  the 
stores  often  became,  insolvent. 
There  was  no  law  of  limit^ed  part* 
nershi))  then;  ever3'  member  who 
received  any  profit  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  entitled  to  rob  his  col- 
leagues,  and  the  cashier  or  manager 
often  did  it. 

In  those  days  the  profits  made 
were  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, and  all  ^lio  were  merely 
customers  had  no  protit,  xvUile  the 
shareholdei*s,  who  might  not  be 
customers,  haid  it  all,  which  created 
no  enthusiasm  to  buy  of  them.  The 
Rochdale  Society  of  1844  was  the 
first  which  adopted  the  principle 
of  giving  the  shareholders  5  per 
cent,  only,  and  dividing  the  re- 
maining profit  among  the  cus* 
tomers.  There  is  a  recorded  in- 
stance of  this  being  done  in  Had- 
dersfield  in  1827,  but  no  practiced 
effect  arose,  and  no  pro])agandisiD 
of  the  plan  was  atrem]>ted  until  tlie 
Hocli<lalc  co-operators  devised  the 
scheme  of  their  own  acconi,  and 
applied  it.    They  began  under  the 
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i<lea  of  saviugf  mouey  for  coinmii- 
uity  purposes  ii ml  estabiisliiiig  co- 
opeiMtivo     worktsbopa.      For     this 
purpose  they  advised  their  meiu- 
l>er8  to  leave   their  savings  iu  the 
store  at  5  per  cent,  interest;  and 
witii  a  view  to  get  secular  educa- 
tion, of  which  tiiere  was  little  to  be 
had  iu  those  days,  and  under  the 
impression     that     stupidity     was 
against  thetu,  they  set  apart  2^  per 
cent,  of  their  profits  fpr  the  pur- 
])nse  of  instruction,  education,  and 
propagandisiu.     By  selling  at  retail 
prices  they  not  only  acquired  finnls, 
but  they  avoided  the  imputation  of 
un  lerselling  their  neighbors,  whicii 
they  had  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  to  dislike.      They  intended 
to  live,  but  their  principle  was  '^to 
let  live.'*      By  encouraging  nieni- 
bers    to    save    their  dividends   in 
order  to  accumulate  capital,  they 
t;iught  them  habits  of  thrift.     By 
refusing  to  sellou  credit  they  made 
no   losses ;  they    incurred    no    ex- 
jienses  iu  keeping  books,  and  they 
taught  the  working  classes  Ground 
them,  for  the   tirst    time,   to  live 
without    failing  into  debt.       This 
scheme  of  equity,  thrift,  and  educa- 
tion constitutes  what  is  called  the 
** Rochdale  plan,^^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  of  the    ('ivil   Service 
Stores.     A  little  "History  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,^*  and  the  iter- 
Si>nal  and  social  advantages  which 
accrued  to  tiie  members  during  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  the  society's 
existence,  led  to  the   formation  of 
two  hundred  stores  in  Lsuicashire 
and   Yorkshire.      The   great  store 
of  Blaydon  on-Tyne   wns  founded 
through  Mr.  Oowen,  the  late  mem- 
ber for  Newcastle,  reading  chnpters 
of  that  narrative  to  his  workmen  at 
uight. 


The  subsequent  development  of 
co.o)>eration  has  been  greatly  due 
to  the  interest  which  Professor 
Maurice,  Canon  Ringsley,  Mr.  Van- 
sittiirt  Neale,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughesi 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  took  iu  it. 
They  promoted  successive  improve- 
nients  in  the  law  whicii  gave  the 
stores  legal  protection,  and  enabled 
them  to  become  bankers,  to  hold 
land,  and  allowed  tiieir  members  to 
increase*  their  savings  to  £200, 
which  last  provision  led  to  some 
stores  l>ecoming  rich,  through  the 
prospect  it  opened  to  meml)ers  to 
iicquire  houses.  So  long  as  stores 
were  dependent  upon  large  grocers 
for  provisions  they  were  ill  served, 
and  sometimes  not  served  at  all, 
which  not  only  induced  but  com- 
pelled them  to  establish  a  whole- 
sale buying  society  of  their  own. 
This  enabled  them  to  obUiin  the 
best  goods  in  the  best  markets  and 
supply  the  humblest  store  with  a 
quality  of  provisions  equal  to  those 
in  the  best  siiops.  Kow  there  is 
the  Wholesale  Society  behind  each 
connter.  The  stores  have  traine<l 
and  experienced  buyers  in  the  chief 
markets  of  the  world.  The  extent 
to  which  co-operation  has  been  de- 
veloped may  be  told  in  a  few  figures 
if  the  reader  is  not  afraid  of  them 
which  he  iirAbably  is,  for  statisti- 
cians often  kill  popular  knowledge 
by  stifiing  it  with  tables.  In  the 
Economical  Section  of  the  British 
Associatiofi  learned  professors  de- 
liver arguments  in  fractions.  In^ 
stead  of  citing  amounts  in  spproxi^ 
mate  numbers,  they  speak  of 
£10  277  10s.  9id.,  or  of  £6,567,289 
17s.  llfd.,  which  shows  their  ac- 
curacy— and  incapacity  tioconvl nee. 
Broad,  palpable,  portable  results 
could  be  earned  in  the  mind.    The 
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its    £3,396.    The    two  Army   and  | 
Nnvy  Societies  nre  not  registered 
niider  the  IiKliistriHl  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,   and   their  returns 
are  not  given. 

The  members  of  tiie  co-operative 
societies  of  the  Rochdale  type  now 
exceed  900,000,  and  receive  more 
than  2V  millions  of  ))rolit  annually. 
There  are  1,200  stores  in  operation, 
which  do  a  business  of  nearly  30 
millions  a  year,  and  own  share  capi- 
tal of  8  millions.  The  transactions 
of  their  Co-operation  Bank  at  Man- 
chester lunount  to  16  millions  an- 
nually. The  Societies  devote  to 
education  £22,000  a  year  out  of 
their  profits,  and  many  societies 
expend  important  sums  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  is  not  formally 
recorded  in  their  returns.  In  the 
twenty -live  years  from  1801  to  1886 
the  co-operators  liave  done  busi- 
ness of  upwards  of  361  millions, 
and  have  made  for  working  people 
a  profit  of  30  millions.  That  is  the 
development  of  co-operation  under 
the  protection  of  the  hiw  and  the 
goo(l  sense  f  numbers,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  in   Drayton's   words — 

**Nonp  from  his  fellow  start?, 
But  playing  rannly  pans, 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 
Stick  close  together." 

The  activitv,  it  mightbe  said  the 
opulenr.e,  of  this  movement  is 
l>eyo!id  the  capacity  of  statistics  to 
indicate  clearly.  The  spleirdid 
stores  in  many  towns,  the  stately 
warehouses  in  London,  in  Manches- 
ter, in  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  and 
Glasgow,  the  co-operators'  ships  on 
the  sea,  their  life-boats  on  our 
coasts,  show  that  a  new  force  in 
in<lustry  has  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

Co*o])eration    iii  other  countries 


bears  no  comparison  with  its  rise 
and  progress  in  Kngland.  The 
French  excel  in  co-operation  work- 
shops,, the  Germans  in  co-operative 
biinks,  England  in  the  orgsiniza- 
tion  of  stores.  Ko  country  lias 
succeeded  yet  with  all  three  It^ily 
excels  even  Germany  in  co-opera- 
tive banks.  It  has,  too,  some  re- 
markable distributive  societies, 
Belling  commodities  sit  cost  prices, 
and  is  now  beginning  stores  on  the 
liochdale  ]>1hii.  France  has  many 
distributive  stores,  and  is  likely  to 
introduce  the  liochdale  type.  Eng- 
land has  held  nineteen  congresse.s, 
France  two,  Italy  one;  both  these 
last  conntries  now  intend  to  hold 
them  annually.  America  has  \heh\ 
no  congress,  but  it  is  likely  to  ex- 
cel in  industrial  partnersliii>s,  and 
is  introducing  the  English  system 
of  co-operation.  France  has  com- 
menced a  new  co-operative  journal, 
edited  by  M.  de  Boyve  of  Nimes; 
Italy  has  commenced  one,  edited 
by  Carlo  Eomnssi,  of  Milan;  and 
America  one,  edited  by  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Barney  Say  I  es,  beside  having  many 
news)>apers,  notably  the  iV'tw?  York 
Tribuney  wLich  have  always  advo- 
cated the  cause. 

Though  but  one  force  among 
many,  co-operation  has  at  least  put 
an  end  to  the'apprehension  that  the 
working  classes  cannot  accumnlate 
capital,  and  it  has  extinguished 
among  great  numbers  the  foolish 
terror  of  capital  and  the  ignorant 
defamation  of  it.  Anyliow,  co- 
operators  know  that  capital  is  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  enteqirise, 
and  that  no  store  can  be  commenc- 
ed without  it.  If  nobody  had  ever 
saved,  nobody  would  possess  any- 
thing. When  savage  tribes  lirst 
took  to  x)astoral  life  they  had  very 
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little  capital,  but  tliey  must  have 
bad  some.  It  probably  consisted 
of  pickled  juuks  of  their  enemies 
slain  ill  battle;  but  without  provi- 
sion of  some  kind  they  could  not 
have  subsisted  while  they,  grew 
their  first  crops. 

When  co-operation  began,  the 
working  classes  had  no  capital — 
iu)body  believel  in  the  possibility 
of  their  having  any.  Tliey  certainly 
had  no  belief  in  it  themselves. 
Now  there  are  many  societies  which 
pass  resolutions  requiring  their 
members  to  take  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  thousautl  pounds  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  society  to  invest  else- 
where, as  the  societies  pay  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  •their  security 
is  so  good  that  they  can  borrow  of 
bankers  at  4  per  cent.  But  if  they 
continue  to  hold  the  savings  of 
the  members  it  diminishes  the 
am(»uut  that  might  be  paid  to  them 
in  divi<lend;  and  it  is  part  of  the 
p  dicy  of  a  well-conducted  store  to 
[}  ly  the  protits  made  in  the  palpa- 
ble form  of  dividend.  It  not  only 
attracts  new  members  by  its  con- 
crete amj)unt,  but  renders  clear  to 
the  member  what  he  is  gaining. 
Of  course  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
member  whether  he  has  his  profit  in 
dividend  and  interest,  or  has  it 
all  in  the  form  of  dividend;  but 
this  mental  operation  is  sometimes 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  member, 
who  cannot  or  does  not  combine 
the  two  forms  of  profit  in  his  mind. 
Besides,  the  members  ought  to 
look  out  for  other  investments 
which  would  yield  them  the  same 
interest  as  the  store  gives,  and 
then  the  increase  of  divideuil  is 
larger  gain.  ISTobody  expected  that 
the  day  would  coma  when  members 
of  the  working  class   would  liave 


more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with.  As  many  as  fifty-sii 
societies  have  taken  £80,000  ol 
shares  in  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company.  The  idea  of 
working  men  liaving  the  public 
81)irit  or  the  means  of  investing 
£80,000  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
description  would  have  been 
deemed  a  few  years  ago  not  only 
Utopian  but  absurd. 

The  question  people  frequently 
ask  is,  Will  co-operation  stand? 
For  more  than  forty  years,  it  has 
not  only  stood  but  extended  itself, 
and  is  still  extending.  The  stores 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  stood 
the  cotton  famine.  Halifax  stood 
under  the  loss  of  all  its  accumulat- 
ed cai)ital.  Like  many  wiser  and 
more  experienced  men  the  directors 
invested  in  Honduras  bonds  and 
other  foreign  securities,  which 
promised  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Not  regarding  the  maxim  that  large 
interest  means  large  risk,  they 
found  owQ  morning  that  they  had 
lost  £70,000.  No  panic  occurred 
in  the  store  when  this  came  to  be 
known.  They  had  invested  like 
gentlemen,  and  they  bore  the  con- 
sequences like  gentlemen.  They 
shrugged  their  shoulders  as  far  as 
was  possible  without  i)roducing 
discomfort—wrote  otf  their  loss, 
and  resolved  to  invest  more  pru- 
dently in  the  future  It  was  no 
case  of  fraud,  but  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. The  directors  had  invested 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  large 
profit.  Had  the  pr<»fit  come,  the 
members  would  have  condoned  the 
unwisdom  of  the  investment  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantage;  and  as 
in  that  case  they  would  not  have 
blamed  the  risk,  they  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  blame  the  loss,  and  in 
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due  time  tliey  becnme  rich  again. 
Cooperative  worUsliopsliave  made 
as  yet  comparatively  small  pro- 
prress.  Even  now  there  are  few  in 
England  entitled  to  that  name,  in 
Avhich  capital  being*  fully  and 
fairly  paid  according  to  its  risk, 
the  whole  profit  made  is  divi<le<l 
among  all  concerned  in  producing 
it,  acconling  to  the  monjey  value  of 
then*  services.  There  are  festivals 
of  distributive  societies  held  every 
year  all  over  Englan<l,  but  only 
one  festival  of  a  productive  society 
—  that  of  Mr.  Gimson's  workmen  in 
Leicester,  a  few  years  ago — lias  yet 
been  held.  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
of  Uuddersfield,  an  employer  of 
energy  an>l  geherous  enthusiasm, 
lias,  however,  converted  his  works 
into  a  real  industrial  partnership, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  move- 
ment will  extend.  When  profit- 
sharing  workshops  come  to  prevail 
as  stores  do  now,  co-operation  will 
sensibly  determine  tlie  future  of 
the  working  class  by  superseding 
hired  labor,  and  terminating  the 
]>recariousness  of  competitive  re- 
muneration. Trades-unions  are 
beginning  to  consider  the  policy 
of  advising  their  members,  wher- 
ever they  have  a  choice  of  employ- 
ment, to  give  the  preference  to 
firms  which  boncede  a  participation 
ofpiotit  to  workmen.  Capital  will 
then  hiive  assured  securitv.  The 
employers  will  be  freed  from 
anxieties  which  now  wear  out  many 
of  them,  and  will  be  able  to  show 
their  workmen  well  housed,  well 
dressed,  and  gladsome  fiom  the 
hope  of  com])etence,  with  as  nnudi 
])ride  as  they  now  show  their  stately 
factories  and  splendid  machinery. 

When  ])rod active  industry  passes 
into  the    hands  of  the  peox)le,  the 


distribution  of  wealth  will  be  under 
their  control.  There  will  not  bo 
equality,  but  there  will  be  equity 
in  its  distribution,  and  none  who 
produce  wealth  will  be  without 
their  fair  share  of  it.  Were  this 
state  of  things  to  come  to  ]>ass  it 
won  hi  not  |)rotect  workmen  from 
the  reduction  of  protit  through 
foreign  competition.  But  in  that 
case  all  would  suffer  equally  from 
the  depression.  It  would  not  be 
as  now,  when  a  few  get  rich  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  tlie  many,  whose 
misfortune  is  embittered  by  tlie 
pernicious  contrast. 

All  the  essential  wealth  of  so. 
ciety,  which  consists  of  fo(Ml.and 
clothing,  is  practically  rei>roduced 
every  year;  even  tenements,  rail- 
ways, and  8hii)s,  though  more  en- 
during, require  constant  caie  and 
repair.  If  all  mankind  ceased  to 
labor  for  twelve  months  the  race 
would  be  ruined.  Therefore,  since 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  re- 
l>rodu(jed  by  labor  within  a  short 
])eriod,  it  would  all  pass  into  the 
l)Ossession  of  those  who  produced 
it,  had  they  the  sense  to  provide 
the  cai)ital  necessary  for  produc- 
tion, and  to  keei)  ^^*^  control  of  the 
profits  in  their  own  hands.  Co- 
operation is  the  commencement  of 
this  industrial  evolution,  which 
means  a  revolution  greater  than 
any  bloodshed  has  ever  accom- 
plished. It  may  take  centuries  to 
accomplish  all  this;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  discern  the  line  of  march 
and  to  know  that  more  persons  are 
upon  the  new  and  bloodless  path 
than  is  imagined. 

All  the  stores  in  the  Co-operative 
Union  are  pledged  to  give  genuine 
articles  and  just  measure,  and  if 
they  know  anything  against  any 
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artide  sold,  which  the  purchaser 
ought  to  be  aware  of,  they  are 
bouud  to  iicqnaiut  liim  with  it. 
Were  this  rule  followed  by  trades- 
men geuer.illy^  it  wouhl  close  nine- 
tenths  of  tlie  shops,  now  4)pen.  So 
co-operation  does  somii thing  for 
commerciiil  mirality.  Each  of  the 
twelve  hundred  stores  will  one  day 
be  pledged  to  establish  at  leiistoue 
co-oi>er.itive  workshop  in  its  vicini- 
ty which  shall  produce  honest 
work.  But  to  sell  pure  goods  and 
lionest  workiuiiaship  tliere  must  be 
customers  educated  to  buy  them, 
and  to  tiiink  not  of  price  so  much 
as  of  excellence.  Cheap  work 
maans  scampiug,  fraud,  and  the 
demoralization  pf  the  worker,  just 
as  lying  in  daily  life  robs  the  mind 
of  the  power  of  measuring  truth. 
Ghe.i>>  prices  meau  more  or  less  low 
wages  to  workers.  The  underpaid 
workman  or  workwoman  Inust  live 
in  squalor.  That  means  sulleoness, 
hopelessness,  precariou.sness,  pal- 
h)r,  ami  often  fever  and  consump- 
tioir  The  stain  of  death  lies  upon 
most  clieap  things  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  crime  to  buy  a  thing 
unless  you  know,  or  endeavor  to 
Itni>w,  at  what  human  cost  it  was 
produced.  Tlie  only  surety  is  to 
provide  co-operative  worksIio])8 
wliere  no  meau  work  is  done,  and 
no  mean  wages  paid  to  tiie  pro  luc- 
ers.  Prices  should  be  determined 
by  honesty  in  work  and  the 
reasonable  welfare  of  the  workers. 
Tiiis  means  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  ;  but  co-operation  has  it  in 
its  heart  to  do  it. 

Co-operation  is  the  organization 
of  fraternity,  by  rendering  cultiva- 
tion and  competence  posMbleto  all. 
But  the  day  of  that  is  not  yet.  As 
Epiir.ilm    Jeukinsou    Siiys,  in    the 


Vicar  of  Wakefield^  the  world '  is  iu 
its  infancy.  Co-operation  is  as  yet 
iu  that  state;  but  the  i)rinciple  is 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Co-operation 
was  born  of  the  feeling  that  un- 
mitigated comi)etition  is  at  best 
but  social  war;  and  though  war 
has  its  great  conquests,  its  pomps, 
its  bards,  its  proud  associations 
and  heroic  memories,  there  is 
murder  iu  its  march,  and  humanity 
and  genius  were  things  to  blush 
for,  if  progress  cannot  be  accom- 
)>lished  by  some  nobler  means. 
\Vhat  an  enduring  truce  is  to  war, 
CO  operation  is  to  the  never-ceasing 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  is  the  peace  of  industry. — 
Geoege  Jacob  Holyoake,  in  The 
Fortnightly  Heview. 
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[in  two  pabts.~I.  the  man] 

"I  AM  grieved,"  said  Southey, 
"  that  you  iH3ver  met  Coleridge  ; 
all  other  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known  are  mere  children  to  him, 
and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  a  total 
want  of  moral  strength."  "He*  ts 
like  a  lump  of  coal,  rich  with  gas," 
said  Walter  Scott^  "which  lies 
expending  itself  in  puffs  and 
gleams,  unless  some  shrewd  body 
will  clap  it  into  a  cast-iron  box,  and 
rompel  the  compressed  element  to 
do  itself  justice."  "He  is  the  only 
person  1  ever  knew  who  answered 
to  the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius,"  said 
Hazlitt;  "his  genius  had  angelic 
wings,  and  fed  on  manna.  He 
talked  on  for  ever,  and  you  wished 
him  to  talk  on  for  ever."  "  He  is," 
said  De  Quince}',  "the  largest  and 
most  spacious  intellect,   the    sub- 
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liinest  and  most  comprelieiisive, 
tliJit  has  yet  existeil  amoii»if  men.'' 
"Impiety  to  SUakspeare,"  cried 
Landor,  "  trejisoii  to  Milton!  I 
give  up  till  the  rest — even  Bncon. 
Certainly  since  their  dny  we  have 
had  notIiin<i^  comparable  witli  him. 
Byrou  nnd  Scott  were  but  as  gnu- 
flints  to  a  granite  mountain. 
Wordswortli  has  one  angle  of  re- 
sembliince.--' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall 
Onine  (^{fe  of  Scmiteel  Taylor  Cole 
ridgey  1887),  for  the  collection  of 
these  testimonies  to  the  genius  of 
Coleridge;  and  we  nni^wuld  another 
definition  by  Ilnzlitt,  nnd  one  of 
deep  pjithos.  *'To  the  man  had 
been  given  in  high  measure  tlie 
seeds  of  noble  endowment,  but  to 
nnfo]<l  them  hnd  been  forbidden 
him."  And  again,  the  saying  of 
W(ndsworth  :  that  he  had  "^een 
men  who  had  done  tron<1erfnI 
things,  but  only  one  wonderful 
man,  namely,  Coleridge."  And  we 
conclude  with  the  characteristic, 
nnd  more  evenly  balanced  veitlict 
of  a  man  of  science.  **With  the 
most  exalted  genius,  enlarged 
vie^vs,-  sensitive  heart,  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  he  will  l>e  the  victim 
of  want  of  order,  ])rec]sion,  and  reg- 
ularity." And  the  prediction  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved  too  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Ger- 
man Professor*  should  have  been 
induced  to  write  about  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  The  Germairs  are, 
by  nature  and  education,  more 
qualified  than  his  own  countrymen 
to  investigate  the  mind  and  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man;  so  sym- 

*Aioi8  BranrU,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  German  University  of 
Prague. 


pathetic  with  tliem  in  certain 
departments  of  thought,  though 
diverging  from  them  and  a)>proacb- 
ing  his  own  compatriots  more  and 
more  as  he  advanced  in  \/fe. 
In  the  main,  Coleridge  is  to  be 
compared  with  no  other  man  ;  be 
is  not  even  to  be  called  cosmopolitan 
in  liis  nature;  for,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  all  nations,  he  was  really  of 
no  nation,  but  a  man  who,  being  a 
law  unto  himself,  a  sect  in  himself, 
with  a  language  and  dictionsiry  of 
his  own,  could  never,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  popular.  Professor 
Brandl,  though  he  has  published 
some  new  documents,  has  added 
little  to  what  we  know  respecting 
Ct>leridge'8  life,  which  yet  remains 
to  be  written.*  He  tells  us  in  his 
Preface  that  he  had  originally  de 
signed  to  trace  only  "the  influence 
of  the  German  school  of  literary 
criticism  on  thatof  Etfgbind,  which 
is  iiractically  that  of  Coleridge," 
and  that  tlie  further  task  he  nn<ler- 
took  was  "almost  against  his  will.** 
Whether  this  be  suflicient  excuse 
for  the  mistakes  he  had  made  in 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  i>oets  life, 
may  be  a  question;  but  we  regard 
those  mistakes  the  more  leniently 
on  account  of  his  many  valuable 
criticisms,  which  from  their  German 
origin  are  interesting  to  an  English 
reader.  We  therefore  avail  our- 
selves of  his  criticisms,  while 
silently  correcting  his  verbal  er- 
rors. ' 

*Whiie  thtrse  sheets  are  passing  through 
the  press,  we  liave  received  the  eleven tli 
volume  of  tlie  Dictionnry  of  National  Bi- 
ography.  containing  from  the  pen  <if  Mr. 
L  slie  Stephen,  with  copious  referei  ces  to 
authorities,  by  far  the  l>est  account  of  the 
life  of.  Coleridge  that  has  yet  appened. 
tliough  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  a  condensed  form. 
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Professor   Braii<1]    points   ^  the 
birth  ot*  Coleridge  ;is  occurring  at  a 
critical  periixl  of  the  worlds  his- 
tory,   when    tiie   long   smouldering 
couflict  between  old  and   new  ideas 
Wiks  about  to  burst  into  flame  -when 
Frince,   under    the    rule  of  Louis 
XV.  und  of  Miidame  du   Barry,  had 
sunk   to  the  lowest  stage  of  irre- 
spousible  government;  when  Eug- 
bind— strange  as  it  now  may  sound 
— the  keenest  of  slave-traders  on 
the  hig!i  seas,  >vas  beginning  that 
quarrel  with  her  American  colonies 
which    ended    in    their   severance 
from  tlie  British  Empire;  when  the 
V  works  of  iioasse.ku  were  kindling 
restless  til ougiits  in  French  minds, 
and  (flie  Litters  of  Junius  were  ex- 
citing cariosity  and  fear  in  English 
society;  when   the  slow  but  inevit- 
able   retributions  of    bad   govern- 
in3!it  were   nigli  at  hand,  and  the 
stiibjiity  or  instability  of  thrones 
an  I  aacient  governments  was    conu 
ing    to    its  trial;    when,  in    short, 
that  Ro volution,  of  the  nature  and 
p>s^:!)ilities  of  which  no  one  could 
for  u  a  conception,  was  already  in 
the  air.     It  is   impossible   now  t-o 
estim  kte  suffi  uently   the  effect  of 
the  ttrst  outburst  of  French  revo. 
lutionary  feeling,  with   its  visions 
of   brotherly    love    and    universal 
happiness  and  equality,  upon  the 
E.iglish   mind,  "when,  bliss  it  was 
to  be  alive,  but  to  be  young  was 
Hj  iven."    Tiie  common  sympathies 
of  our  humiu   nature  were   never 
m>re  strongly  evinced  than  in  the 
liopes,  the  anxieties,   and  the  Joy 
which,    up    to    a     certain    period, 
united  all   parties*   and  filled  every 
class    in   this   country.     Still,   the 
ferment  was  in  England  character- 
istically   different     from     that    in 
France,  where,  apart  from  the  revo- 


lutionary excesses,  it  took  an  ab- 
stract form  unknown  to  us,  and 
aptly  illustrated  by  De  Tocque- 
ville's  anecdote  of  a  French  mother 
til  us  addressing  her  daughter,  "t/e 
ne  vovs  aime  pas  pares  que  vous  etes 
ma  fiUsj  tnais  pares  que  vous  etes  un 
etreP' 

It  is  easy  npw  for  all  who  study 
the  history  of  the  French  lie  volu- 
tion to  perceive  the  strong  weather- 
indications  th^t  preceded  the 
storm,  but  it  is  a  very  dift'erent 
thing  to  trace  those  slight  and  sub- 
tle signs,  only  recognizable  long 
after  the  event,  which  Professor 
Brandl  has  i>ointed  out  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  landscape  and  lyrical 
l)oets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

England  had  long  possessed  what 
Germans  call  the  Homantic  school 
of  Poetry;  descriptive  in  the  hands 
of  Denham,  Thoms4>n,  Collins, Gold- 
smith, and  Cowper;  and  lyrical 
especially  in  those  of  Milton  and 
Gray.  And.  here  it  is  that  our  Ger- 
man Professor  leads  us  along  a 
path  of  exploration  as  novel  as  it  is 
interesting.  He  traces  the  increas- 
ing sense  of  equality  in  tiie  rising 
middle  class,  and  points  out  how  a 
democratic  element  had  crept  in. 
Mallet  is  stirred  with  compassion 
for  the  suffering  poor,  Gowi)er  and 
Shenstone  for  the  negro  slave,  and 
Gray  for  all  the  sums  of  human  ills 
which  threaten  every  school-boy 
more  or  less.  Gowper  pleads 
against  "robbing  a  poor  bird  of  her 
young,**  comes  boldly  forward  in 
defence  of  ill-treated  oxen  and 
hunted  game,  and  in  tones  which 
anticipate  the  jargon  of  the  revolu- 
tion, announces  that  "the  gjoansof 
the  creation  shall  have  an  end;^* 
while  in  entire  in<lependence  of 
Cowx)er,  though  borne  along  on  the 
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sninc  tide,  we  find  Burns  corapas- 
sionntinijf  the  wounded  hare,  the 
iield-inoiise,  and  the  luoiintnin  daisy, 
on  tnrnini^one  down  with  u  plough. 
Here  the  youn^  Coleridge  enters 
the  scene,  and  addresses  those  lines 
"To  a  Ycning  Ass,  its  mother  being 
tetheriMl  near  it,"  which,  though 
Urougiit  in  ridicnie  against  him, 
are  significant  of  what  may  be 
called  the  democratic  side  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  Jt  was  only  when  the 
world  was  ringing  witik  the  revolu- 
tionary wa  tell  words  of  a  universal 
philanthropy,  that  a  yonng  poet 
wonld  liave  'ventured  to  address 
publicly  a  lowly  animal  as 

"  Innocent  foal  1  thou  poor,  despised,  for- 
lorn I 
I  hail  thee  I  rother — spite  of  the  foors 
scorn  I'' 

Sterne,  it  is  true,  in  his  Serdimental 
Journey^  had  penned  an  elegy  to  an 
ass,  but  its  jeering  tone  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  —  while  Wordsworth's 
glorification  of  the  same  faithful 
animal,  in  Pster  JHeU  -written  later 
^lan  c  oleridge's  poem—  snfficieutly 
8hows  how  deep  and  earnest  the 
feeling  was  with  them  both.  In- 
deed, Coleridge  disburdened  him- 
self of  so  many  sighs  over  the  fate 
of  dancing  bears,  sucking  pigs  and 
spiders,  that  Lamb,  in  joke,  pro- 
posed to  him  "to  oi>en  a  new  form 
of  iiH:ercours©  with  the  most  <le- 
spiaed  of  the  animal -and  insect  race 
by  a  series  of  tlhese  poems. '^ 

If  Coleridge  at  his  birth  (Octol)eT 
21,  1772)  was  ushered  into  a  world 
charged  with  strange  and  stirring 
elements^  he  was  no  less  exception- 
all  v  -endowed  both  bv  nature  and 
itdieritnnce  to  re8|)oiid  to  them. 
His  father,  John  Coleridge,  was  a 
clergyman  and  a  scholar,  holding 
tlie  viciuage  of  OtteryJSt  Mary,  iu 


Devotffehire,  and  conducting  the 
old  Free  Grammar  J^*cllool  there. 
By  his  second  wife,  he  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  nine  were  sons 
— Samuel  Taylor  being  the  young:, 
est.  Sound  in  faith  and  loyalty,  be 
bronght  u])  his  children  with  an 
English  mixture  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  submission  to  author- 
ity. He  entertained  an  exagger- 
ated i;v«M>i<»n  to  that  measnred 
classical  correctness  of  the  school 
of  Pope,  against  which  his  son 
contended,  Inith  by  exam])1e  and 
precept.  A  certain  grotesqne  con- 
scientiousness pervaded  his  life. 
He  recognized  the  sanctity  of  earth- 
ly duties,  and  exerted  hin^self 
honestly  to  fulfil  them;  Imt  owing 
to  his  haintual  absence  of  mind,  and 
to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  world, 
he  often  failed.  He  wrote  many 
l)ooks,  which,  though  in  request  m 
the  neighborhood,  remained  for  the 
most  part  uncut— thus  sliowing  a 
greater  contiilence  \\\  his  character 
than  in  his  i>roductions.  No  father 
more  likely  to-be  succeede<l  by  such 
a  son  could  well  have  existed, 
while  the  child,  in  his  turn, 

"showed  the  man. 
^8  morning  shows  the  day.** 

At  three  years  of  age  young 
Coleridge  could  read  a  chapter  iu 
the  Bible,  and  at  six  he  joined  the 
lowest  Latin  class  in  the  sdiool. 
He  seldom  played,  and  then  alone, 
generally  dieting  the  scenes  he  had 
read.  He  lived  in  dreams  and 
wonders.  Nothing  in  the  suj>er- 
natural  world  was  too  strange  for 
him  tojjelieve,  and  jiothing  in  tlie 
material  world  excited  his  astonish- 
ment. His  visions  and  delusions 
became  so  strong  as  to  alarm  his 
father,  who  endeavored  to  divert 
thijBxiuiiealthy  tendeney  by  ezpluiii. 
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iiig  to  him  the  muss  and  distance 
of  the  i>lanets;  such  facts,  how- 
ever, t()()lv  no  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion. AlliKling  to  this  time  hiter, 
in  letters  to  friends,  Coleridge  ad- 
mitted that,  though  simple  and  in- 
nocent as  a  child,  he  liad  none  of 
cliildhood's  thoughts  and  ways. 
"  But  [)oets,"  as  Professor  Brandl 
reminds  us,  are  "the  least  trust- 
worthy of  autobiogrjiphers,  and 
Coleridge,  of  all  pyets,  with  liis 
mystical  vein,  his  feverish  imagina- 
tion, and  his  tendency  to  view  all 
things  with  the  inward  rather  than 
the  outward  eye,  lived  Jiabitttall3' 
in  a  worM  of  visions/' 

The  de;itii  of  his  father  sent  the 
family  jnlrift.  The  future  poet, 
who  wa^  only  nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  obtained  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  llospital,  through  the 
kindness  of  Justice  Buller,  one  of 
his  father's  former  pupils.  This 
school  cultivated  his  mind  and 
direct'e  i  his  taste,  while  it  starved 
hiS'ini  i;^in:ition,  as  it  did  his  body. 
But  "many  waters  ciuinot  quench 
love,"  and  no  system,  how- 
ever opposed  to  its  instincts  and  as- 
pirations, could  have  changed  the 
bias  of  Coleridge's  genius,  or  it 
would  have  siTccurabed  to  the  life 
he  led  in  the  halls  and  cloisters  of 
the  old  moujistery. 

We  contjnue  the  life  in  its  main 
facts,  as  helping  to  illustrate  a 
character  which,  with  its  moods, 
follies,  and  virtues,  admits  but  of 
one  solution — the  total  absence  of 
comm'>n-sense.  Meanwhile  one 
legitimate  clile  to  Coleridge's  sub- 
sequent career  is  partly  furnished 
\Yy  the  fnct  that,  as  a  boy,  he  knew 
nothing  of  family  life.  His  broth- 
ers are  said  to  have  reaented 
rather  than  welcomed  the  patron- 


age which  clothed  him  in  the  blue 
coat  and  yellow  stockings  of  a 
charitable  institution,  and  Snmuel 
remained  eight  years  at  Christ's 
Hospital  without  once  returning 
home,  Not  that  he  felt  any  sense 
of  degradation  himself;  he  had 
warm  attections,  however  scantily 
nourished,  but  not  a  spark  of  am- 
bition. His  marvellous  abilities  and 
meniory,  and  his  love  of  reading, 
placed  him  generally  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  but  he  neither  aimed 
at  such  distinction  nor  cared  for  it 
when  he  got  it.  He  made  acquain- 
tance with  a  shoemaker  and  his 
wife — both  goodnatured  people — 
antl  was  all  ready  to  become  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  craft.  Nor  <lid  his 
dreaminess  andabsence  of  mind  de- 
cline in  the  active  little  world 
around  him.  His  favorite  position 
was  to  sit  crumpled  uj)  in  a  corner 
undisturbed  by  the  noisy  games 
going  on,  and  read  what  no  other 
boy  would  have  looked  at  out  of 
school  hours;  or  to  lie  on  the  leads 
rapt  in  reverie,  staring  at  the 
clouds  as  thej  sailed  past.  Once 
even  in  the  crowded  street,  while 
ruminating  on  the  feat  of  Leander, 
he  so  far  forgot  his  surroundings 
as  to  imitate  the  action  of  swim- 
ming. Thus  iraaginarily  employ edj 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
coat-tail  pocket  of  a  gentlemtin,  wh© 
immediately  seized  him  for  a  thief; 
but  who,  hearing  his  explanation — 
and  when  did  Coleridge,  boy  or  man, 
fail  to  persuade  with  lii«  tongue 
— took  such  a  fancy  Uy  the 
lad  as  to  give  him,  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  his  desire,  a  subscription  to 
a  neighboring  library;  of  which 
Obleridge,  soon  devoured  every 
book  from  Ato  Z. 
He  aUo  commeuoed  that  study  of 
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the  Neo-Platoiiicmetapli.vsics  which 
equally  indicated  the  bent  of  liis 
mind  and  tinctured  the  whole 
course  of  his  lite.  Professor  Brandl 
points  out,  that  Coleridge  probably 
fell  in  with  Thomas  Ta.vlor's  transla- 
tion oi' jPiOti7iHs  on  the  JJcauUfuly  pub- 
lished in  1787.  To  him  Plato  and 
Plotinus  sn[>plied  that  recreation 
which  other  boys  tind  in  Captain 
Marryat's  novels.  With  Voltaire's 
Fhilosophical  Dictionary  in  addition, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  web  of  en- 
tangled mysticism  soon  obscured 
the  simple  truths  he  had  derived 
from  his  childhood.  The  vanity  of 
the  boy  was  tlattered^  by  finding 
liimself  in  this  respect  on  a  par 
M'itii  iiis  teachers;  and,  some  theo- 
logical question  arising,  he  com- 
placently announced  to  the  head 
master  that  he  had  become  ^^an  iiiti- 
del;"on  which  he  received  what 
he  called  the  only  just  ca^tigation 
among  the  many  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
chain  of  metaphysical  l^notsand  re- 
ligioiitftloubts  which  bound  and  tied 
him  in  after  life,Cole ridge  never  re- 
ally shared  the  skepticism  of  the 
time.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  what 
we  may  call  a  devoutness  of  nature 
further  hallowed  and  maintained 
by  purity  of  life— which  was  sure 
to  throw  him,  metaphorically,  upon 
his  knees  whenever  any  startling 
incident  brought  home  to  his  mind 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Man.  Wit- 
nes.^  his  letter  to  Charles  Lamb  on 
occasion  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Lamb  family ;  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing eifnsions  of  deep  sympathy 
ftnd  fervent  piety  that  ever  was 
penned.  The  first  imetic  ettnsloa, 
aiul  his  firs^  love  for  a  young  dress- 
maker— doubtless    related    in    the 


sense    of   cause    and   effect — were 
kindled  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

Marked  as  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Coleridge  and  other  boys,  it 
was  essentially  increased  by  ill- 
health.  The  severe  rhenmatic  af- 
fection he  inheritedfrom  his  father, 
which  has  perhaps  been  not  snfli- 
ciently  admitted  as  contributing 
both  to  the  instability  of  purpose 
and  to  the  ruinons  habit  which 
marred  liis  life,  began  at  school, 
where  his  musings  and  ]K)nderings 
and  feedings  on  his  own  mind  were 
fostered  by  long  periods  of  confine- 
ment \jo  the  sick  ward. 

In  1791  Coleridge,  then  not  nine- 
teen, entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  Pensioner,  the  choice 
of  the  Church  as  a  profession  being 
indicated  to  him  by  the  authorities 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  He  had  no  in- 
tention to  bind  himself  to  any 
definite  study,  and  least  of  all  did 
the  study  how  to  earn  his  bread  at- 
tract him.  I^otthat  he.  spent  his 
time  idly,  especially  at  first,  when 
he  obtained  the  Brown  gold  medal 
for  the  best  Greek  ode.  He  was 
very  happj^  at.  Cambridge,  and 
took  hisfiing  in  opposite  directions; 
oscillating  between  the  dei)ths  of 
ancient  Hellenic  mvsiicism  and  the 
flights  of  modern  revoFutionary 
doctrines.  The  Cambridge  under- 
graduate mind  of  that  time  was  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  b3*  the 
fortunes  of  two  great  leading  Uni- 
tarians — Priestl,y,  *'the  Patriot, 
Saint,  and  Sage"  oi  h\^  Beligious 
MvsingSj  and  the  less  known 
William  Frend.  At. the  close  of 
Frend's  trial  before  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, which  Coleridge  followed 
with  the  liveliest  sympathy,  his 
clapping  was  so  violent  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  being.included 
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In  the  same  charge.  It  was  no 
joke  at  that  time  to  confess  tlie 
creed  of  these  men;  and  though 
Coleridge  gloried  in  so  doing,  .vet 
even  he  must  have  perceived  how 
seriously  it  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
University  cireer. 

At  this  juncture — not  only  poor, 
but  in  love,  and  in  debt — he  van- 
ished from  Cambridge— none  knew 
wiiither;  went  to  London;  gave 
his  last  ]>6nny  to  a  beggar;  spent 
the  nigiif',  half  starved,  prowling 
about  the  precincts  of  tiiat  Abbey 
where  h'.s  bust  now  stands;  caught 
sight  of  a  recruiting  advertise- 
ment,  and  under  the  name  of  Silas 
Tomkyn  Comberback  (with  his  own 
initials)  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons.  The  impulses  of 
an  irresolute  man  have  accounted 
for  many  a  strange  stojy,  but  for 
none  stranger  than  this.  The  Col- 
lege Ball  was  now  excUanged  for 
barrack  and  stable — tlie  society  of 
stutlents  and  professors  for  that  of 
rough  an  1  brutal  troopers.  Cole- 
riilge  was  the  awkwardest  of  men. 
He  could  as  little  ride  a  horse  as 
comb  it;  and  his  rifle,  when  left  to 
liis  own  care,  was  known  by  its 
dirty  state.  But  though  penniless, 
he  iiad  bribes  of  his  own  to  offer; 
he  wrote  the  soldiers'  love-letters, 
and  fascinated  them  with  stories  of 
a  certain  distinguishes!  general, 
called  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
the  course  of  a  month — the  regi- 
ment ordered  to  the  seat  of  war^ 
and  no  means  of  escape  api>arent — 
he  was  overpowered  with  the  mis- 
ery of  his  position.  His  Latii;  now 
came  to  his  help.  A  line  written 
on  the  stable  wall,  Eheu!  quam  in- 
fartuni  miserrimum  eat/uUaefelicem, 
canglit  the  eye  of  a  well-educated 
officer,  and  the  -following  letter   to 


his  eldest  brother,  Capbiin  James 
Coleridge,  published  by  Professor 
Brandl  for  the  first  time  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Lord  Coleridge, 
explains  how  he  obtained  his  re- 
lease;— 

**  To  a  mind  wliich  vice  has  not  utterly 
divested  of  sensibility,  few  occurrences 
can  inflict  a  more  acute  pang  than  the  re- 
ceiving proofs  of  tenderness  and  love 
where  only  resentment  and  reproach  were 
expected  and  deserved.  The  gentle  voice 
of  conscience  which  had  incessantly  nmr- 
noiured  within  the  soul  tlien  raises  its  tone, 
an,d  spea^a  with  the  tongue  of  thunder.  My 
conduct  towards  you,  and  towards  my 
other  brothers  has  displayed  a  strange  com- 
bination of  madness,  ingratitude,  and  dis- 
honesty. But  you  forgive  nie.  May  my 
Maker  forgive  me  !  May  the  time  arrive 
when  I  shall  have  fo*  given  myself  I 

**  With  regaid  to  mv  emancipation, 
every  inquiry  I  have  maae^  every  piece  of 
intelligence  I  could  collect,  alike  tend  to 
assure  me  that  it  may  l>e  done  by  interest, 
but  not  by  negotiation  without  an  expense 
which  I  should  tremble  to  write.     Forty 

guineas  were  offered  for  a  discharge  the 
ay  after  a  young  man  was  sworn  in,  and 
were  refused.  His  friends  made  interest, 
and  his  discharge  came  down  from  the 
War  Office.  If,  however,  negotiations 
must  be  first  attempted,  it  will  l^  expedi- 
ent to  write  to  our  Colonel — his  name  i« 
Qwynne — he  holds  the  rank  of  General  in 
the  army.  His  address  is  Qeneral  Gwynne^ 
K.L.D.   King's  Mews,  London. 

"My  assumed  name  is 'Silas  Tomkrv 
Comberback,  15th,  or  Rings*  Reg.  of  Ligbi 
Dragoons,  Q  Troop.'  My  number  I  do  not 
know — it  is  of  no  import.  The  bounty  I 
received  was  six  guineas  and  a  half  ;  but  a 
light  honeman's  bounty  is  a  mer»  Inret 
It  is  expanded  for  him  in  things  wliich  he 
must  have  had  without  a  bounty ---gaiters, 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches.  stal>fe  jacket 
and  shell ;  horse-cloth,  surcingley  watering- 
btridle,  brushea,  and  the  lon^  etcetera  of 
militaJTT  acroutfenoent.  I  eviisied  the  2d 
Decemoert  l.T^^i  ^^s  attesWd^  and  sworp 
in  on  the  4th.  I  am  at  present  nurse  to  a 
sick  man,  and  shail,  I  beliieTe»  stay  at  Hen- 
ley another  week.  There  will  be  a  Inrjre. 
draught  from  our  regin^t  to  comp)^tet^ 
our  troops  i^hro^d^    Tb»  men  were  pi(^d^ 
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out  toHlay.  I  suppose  I  am  not  one — be- 
ing ft  very  indocile  equestrian.  Farewell. 
'^February  20th,  1794.— Oar  regiment  are 
at  Reailing  and  Hounslow,  and  Maidenhead 
and  Kensington — our  headquartei-b  Read- 
ing. Berks.  The  commanding  officer  there, 
Lieut.  Hopkinson,  our  adjutant.'' 

11  is  discbarge  followeil  in  April. 
His  friends  fetched  bim  in  a  coach, 
tbe  officers  shook  bniids  with  bim, 
and  his  astonished  comrades  gave 
hirti  three  cheers,  as  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes  be  drove  away.  Tliose 
who  witnessed  this  8c<?ne  mnst  have 
often  recounteil  it  when  his  n;nne 
became  f;iraoiis.  Coleridge  returned 
to  Cambridge  for  a  short  period. 
The  autliorities  were  lenient,  and  a 
)Hil)lio  censnre  wjis  his  only  pun- 
ishment. 

It  w:is  :it  iibont  this  time  tbat  liis 
aeqnnintiince  began  with  Sonthey, 
two  years  younger  tbnn    himself. 
Sontiiey  was  ns  far  gone  in  revolu- 
tionsiry  opinions  jis  Coleridge,  bow- 
ever   ditferent  in  disposition— infe- . 
rior    in    intellect,   bnt   superior  in 
sense.    The  two  young  visionsiries, 
for  whom  Europe  was  too  old  and 
slow,    immediately    swore    eternal 
friendship,  and  between    them  the 
scheiut*,  which  they  inuned  "Pant- 
isocracy,"  or   the  Equal    Govern- 
iwent  of  All,  took  shape.     The  plan 
was    to    lonnd    a  rolony  in   s(unc 
])rimtM'al  forest  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sasquehanna — a   locality   only   se- 
ku'ted  for  tbe  euphony  of  the  name 
—  where   there   shoubl   be    ]>erfect 
freedom  and  equality,  all   goods  in 
common,   no   laws,  and    no  selfish- 
ness.   They  were  to  work  with  their 
bands  and  arms  in    tbe   forenoon, 
and  with  their  brains  tbe  remain<ler 
of  the  day;  and  each   colonist  was 
to  be   accompanied   by  a  wife,  as 
cook   and   housekeeper.     All  they 
wanted  for   immediate  realization 


was  a  sum  of  money,  wliicJi  tliey 
fortunately  never  succeeded  iii  ob- 
taining. The  requisite  wives  pre- 
sented no  such  difficultv.  Cole- 
ridge  joined  Sonthey  at  Bristol,  who 
introcluced  him  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Fricker — daughters  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  deceased- 
Sou  the}'  was  in  love  with  one  of 
them.  Another  Pantisocratist  was 
married  toasecontl.  Coleridge  had 
remained  trne  to  his  little  dress- 
maker, bnt  she  bad  jilted  bim,  and 
he  now  followed  siiit  with  a  third 
Miss  Fricker. 

Bristol  was  a  literarv  citv,  dis- 
tingnisbed  as  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
It  was  here  that  Coleridge  became 
known  to  Joseph  Cottle,  a  young 
publisher,  whose  name  deserves  all 
honor  as  a  kind  friend  and  first  eii- 
courager  of  the  young  man's  poeti- 
cal powers.  On  tbe  strength  of  a 
]>romise  of  a  guinea  an<l  a  half  for 
every  hundred  verses,  C<deridge 
now  married  (Octoljer  4,  lt95),  and 
]>assed  a  long  honeymoon  ol  ])er- 
fect  bliss  at  Clevedon,  which  to 
this  day  retains  the  tmdition  of 
that  time.  To  his  marriage— though 
not  to  bis  wife,  mIio  wns  an  excel- 
lent wM>man — may  be  chiefly  traced 
the  embarrassments  of  his  life.  He 
had  no  means,  and  no  ])ersisteuee 
in  the  art  of  acquiring  any. 

From  this  time  his  career  may  be 
divided  into  tlistinct  periods.  The 
first,  from  1795-6,  at  Bristol.  The 
second,  from  1796-5,  at  Nether 
Stowey,  a  beautiful  Somersetshire 
village — a  time  which  the  charms 
of  rural  leisure,  and  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  kind  friends  rendered  the 
happiest  and  most  productive  of 
his  life,  an<l  where  he  formed 
his  all-important   friendship    with 
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Wonlswortli.  The  next  period 
took  him  to  Germany — the  liberal 
We<lgwoocls  proviiiiiig  the  means, 
and  Wordsworth  an<l  his  sister 
accompanying  liim  (1798).  Tiiis 
event  proved  as  ill  omened  for  him 
as  his  marriage.  It  fed  an<l  nour- 
ished that  element  of  his  mind 
which  most  nee«led  a  restricted 
regimen.  ^  What  Coleridge  might 
have  been  without  that  visit  to 
Germany  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
jecture —  the  unheal  thy  appetite 
jierhaps  the  same,  but  its  niiin 
supply  cut  off*.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  craving  for  a  beatific  vision 
he  was  never  destine  I  to  attain, 
which  was  nourished  at  German 
sources,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
regular  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
believeil  that  this  morbid  craving 
had  even  stripped  him  of  his  poetic 
power.  This,  as  will  appear  later, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit. 
Ci)leridge  enjoyed  the  social  atmo- 
s])here  of  Germany  with  the  double 
zest  of  a  boy  and  a  philoso[)her  ; 
he  revelled  in  their  childish  games, 
and  in  their  transcendental  mysti- 
cism. Still,  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  degradation  of  a  country, 
'^cursed  with  a  base  and  hateful 
brood  of  nobles  and  princelings;  a 
fine  people,  but  enslaved  and  help- 
less; taxes  high,  justice  venial  and 
l)ublic  opinion  despised.'^  This 
wonderfc^lly  changed  his  estimate 
of  his  own  land — never  to  be  nn<ler. 
stood  except  by  comparison  with 
others  But  a  year  before,  in  the 
heat  of  revolutionary  passion,  he 
had  condemned  her  to  destruction; 
now  he  could  say  with  Wordsworth, 
"We  have  learnt  England's  value," 
and  he  returned  home  (1799)  pre- 
pared to  be  H  better  subject  and  a 
possible  patriot.    This  reaction  led 


to  a  period  of  sane  and  profitable 
work  in  tlie  editor's  room  of  the 
Morning  Ihst,  the  circulation  of 
which  was  largely  increased  by 
his  articles.  But  Coleridge  was 
born  to  disappoint,  and  the  very 
recognition  of  his  powers,  which 
led  the  editor  to  ofter  him  apartuer- 
ship,  worth  £2,000  a  year,  roused 
all  the  irrational  perversity  of  liis 
nature.  No  duty,  present  or  future, 
was  thought  of— the  offer  was  met 
with  the  reply  that  he  would  not 
give  up  a  life  in  the  country  and 
the  lazy  reading  of  old  folios  for 
twice  £2,000  a  year— adding  that  a 
larger  inccune  titan  £350  was  oidy  a 
real  evil.  Well  would  it  Lrave  been 
with  his  responsibilities  if,  after 
this,  he  liad  made  even  that! 

Meanwhile  Wordsworth  Lad  set- 
tled at  the  Lakes,  and  thither  Cole- 
ridge followed  with  wife  and  family, 
placing  them  in  a  house  at  Kes- 
wick. This  was  in  1800,  from  which 
time  the  descent  in  spirits,  work, 
happiness,  and  health  was  un- 
checked. From  this  time  also  the 
fatal  resource  which  held  him  so 
long  captive  may  be  dated.  It 
matters  little  how  it  commenced-^ 
bad  habits  come  easy  to  a  man 
without  self-control.  As  early  as 
January,  1800,  writing  to  Cottle,  he 
mentions  the  "pleasurable  sensa- 
tions of  a  dose  of  opium.^'  Some 
medical  book  pointed  to  the  efiioacy 
of  opium  in  benumbing  pain,  and 
Coleridge  practised  no  moderation. 
His  nerves  now  began  to  shake — he 
was  visited  by  horrible  dreams— and 
could  not  even. command  himself  to 
revise  the  third  edition  of  his 
poems.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  a  broken  man.  Having  a  friend 
at  Malta,  and  being  recommended 
to  try  a  grape  curei  he  went  there 
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in  April,  1804.  Bat  it  availed  little 
to  cliauge  his  sky,  while  lie  did  not 
change  himself.  His  two  evil 
spirits — the  laudauum  bottle  and 
his  dreary  German  books — moved 
with  him;  otherwise  all  things  were 
in  his  favor.  His  friend  presented 
him  to  the  Governor,  Admiral  Sir 
Alexautler  Ball.  The  Governor 
was  just  then  Avithout  a  secretary, 
and  appointed  Coleridge  to  that 
honorable  post.  It  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  respect  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  thongh  the 
fine  old  gentleman  showed  some 
impatience  on  his  secretary's 
gravely  propounding  to  him  the 
^imaginary)  distinction  between 
"an  unorganized  mass  of  matter*' 
and  *^a  jnass  of  unorganized  mat- 
ter." Sir  Alexander  did  not  dis- 
pute the  problem,  but  ordered  him 
off  to  Sicily  to  buy  grain. 

In  September,  1805,  he  left  Malta, 
took  a  land  route  through  Italy;  at 
the  beginning  of  1806  he  was  in 
Borne,  mixing  with  all  the  distin- 
guished society  there;  when, threat- 
ened by  dangers,  real  or  imaginary 
—for  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this 
point— he  hurriedly  left  the  Eter- 
nal City,  embarked  from  Leghorn 
for  England,  and,  after  a  wretched 
passage  of  fifty -live  days  he  reached 
his  native  soil  in  August,  1806, 
^ill,  penniless,  and  worse  thau 
homeless." 

His  home  now  became  more  and 
more  unbearable.  No  man  in  so 
difficult  to  yilease  as  he  who  knows 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Nor 
were  matters  improved  by  the 
harassing  and  expensive  undertak- 
ing called  The  Friend^  doomed,  like 
The  Watchfiuxn  before  it,  to  fail 
from  sheer  wnnt  of  the  commonest 
sense.    Coleridge'  at  this  time  had 


no  remedy  for  a  false  step,  except 
a  worse  step.  In  the  misery  of  his 
own  making  he  flew  the  more  to  his 
two  evil  spirits,  always  ready  to 
work  hand  in  hand  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  at  length,  in  the  autuum 
l)f  1810,  they  drove  him  from  his 
home,  never  again  to  return.  But 
there  was  one  redeeming  f«'Mture  in 
the  Siid  wreck.  Coleridge  always 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wrcrng, 
and  courted  that  control  from  with- 
out, which  he  could  no  longer  exert 
from  within.  Ee  fr.und  it  among 
good  people  of  the  name  of  Morg:in 
—  old  Bristol  friends— living  ai 
Hammersmith.  Strangers  can  en- 
force what  nearer  tit's  dare  not 
urge.  Mrs.  Morgan  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  laudanum  bottle,  and 
when  he  declared  tUut  he  should 
die,  she  answered:  "Better  die 
than  Uveas  you  do.*'  This  plan  an- 
swered, as  far  as  is  known,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  both  in 
writing  and  lecturing,  was  the 
result.  In  1813  circumstances 
obliged  the  Morgans  to  leave 
Hammersmith  and  retire  to  a  small 
house  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire. 
Coleridge  went  with  them,  and 
remained  there  till  1816,  when,  by 
no  fault  of  his  own,  this  arrange- 
ment broke  up.  Left  to  himself 
now  in  London,  the  consequences 
could  be  foreseen.  Meanwhile,  his 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  Adams, 
took  a  wise  step,  s^ud  stated  the 
case  to  Mr.  Oillman,  a  medical  man 
residing  at  Highgate.  His  name 
was  not  given,  only  his  miserable 
sufferings,  his  intellectual  gifts, 
and  his  determination  tc  submit  to 
control.  The  change  war  made  in 
A]>ril,  1816.  and  uota  day  ^oo  soon; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Cottle^  lie  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  ol   taking 
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two  quarts  of  landuiiiim  h  week, 
and  iiiid  otice  taken  a  quart  iu  the 
tweiit3^-tonr  lioiirs.  FromtliiH  tiaie, 
tliou<>^lL  the  laudiiiiiiin  was  still 
setsretly  takeiii  and  even  copiously, 
his  improved  condition  is  well 
known;  and  in  Mr.  Gilliniiirs  house 
lie  remained  for  the  next  eighteen 
years,  till  his  death  in  1834. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  life 
sulti^^es  in  some  measure  to  exem- 
]>!ity  the  cliarauter-of  our  subject. 
We- now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
mind,  which  fui'tiislies  the  wonder, 
the  puzzle»  and  the  speculation, 
and  will  furnish  it  for  long  to  come. 

To  approach  tiiis  in  Coleridge's 
cisj  with  any  chance  of  success  we 
muHt  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  own 
lioo'v,  and  begin,  as  he  would  have 
dv)ne,  by  an  endeavor  ti)  dedne  that 
element, or  quality ,or  idiosyncrasy, 
or  peculiarity — in  short,  that  mar- 
vellous Something,  by  turns  sub- 
lime in  its  power  of  creation,  and 
childish  in  its  helplessness  of  ac- 
tion, which  distinguishes  its  pos* 
8'3ssor  from  the  common  herd. 
Tills  is  no  easy  task,  for  although 
all  genius  m  ly  be  included  under 
one  commoti  definition  as  the  power 
of  creating  a  new  thing,  without 
which  there  is  no  proof  of  genius 
at  all,  yet  within  this  common 
ground  will  be  found  a  host  of 
complex  varieties  distinguishing 
man  from  man  as  sharply  as  in  the 
common  walks  of  life. 

Wiiat  is  often  called  genius,  and 
no  word  is  more  misused,  is  seldom 
found  pure  and  simple.  Nor,  though 
m  )re  curious,  and  what  is  called 
** heaven-born 'Mn  that  form,  is  it 
tiie  form  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, or  profitable  for  itself 
Genius,  like  the  ])recious  metals, 
requires  the  admixture  of  a  harden- 


ing and  strengthening  alloy. 
Plenty  of  instances,  old  and  new, 
will  occur  to  every  one,  where 
genius  has  been  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  other  qualities;  Shake- 
speare's mind  united  genius,  com- 
mon-sense, wit,  humor, and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authority  which 
Ooleri<lge  quotes,  sweet  temper  as 
well.  But  it  is  |)recisely  in  Cole- 
ri<lge's  case  that  genius  Uikes  that 
form,  pure  and  simple,  which  is 
the  rarest,  the  most  phenomenal, 
the  most  difficult  to  define,  and  the 
most  impossible  to  work.  Departing 
as  it  does  from  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  our  human  nature,  this 
class  of  genius  can  only  be  account- 
ed a  disease.  One,  it  is  true,  of  a 
beautiful  order  and  of  inscrutable 
origin — without  father,  mother,  or 
descent — convertible  like  the  |)earl, 
into  high  value,  and  predestined  to 
high  place;  still,  like  the  pearl 
itself,  nothing  nmre  or  less  than  a 
disease.  In  the  light  of  its  inspira- 
tion this  class  is  generally  a  God- 
like missionary,  revealing  new  and 
glorious  truths—one  of  the  appoint- 
ed agencies  by  which  this  world 
advances  in  its  course — but  in  the 
light  of  its  nnsuitability  to  the 
conditions  around  it,  too  often  an 
exception,  an  anomaly,  and  a 
failure. 

We  are  all  contradictions  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  genuinely 
unallowed  genius  is  a  contradiction 
from  beginning  to  end — wiser  tiian 
his  teachers,  yet  never  reaching 
man's  estate— a  (y^eature  of  heaven- 
ly instincts,  but  of  incorrigible 
ways;  who  brooks  no  authority, 
fulfils  few  responsibilities,  forgets 
most  engagements,  keeps  no  ac- 
counts, and  dates  no  letters.  By 
all  these   signs  Coleridge  appears 
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to  have  been  tlio  most  t.v])ical  of 
geniuses  who  ever  (lelighte<?,  as- 
tonished, disi)])|)ointe(l,  and  exdS- 
perated  inankijid. 

Coleridge's        contradictions  — 
whether  in  practice  or  tiieory— are 
ani<»ng    the    strongest    that     ever 
were    c'lnouicled.      The    elabonite 
nonsequifnrs    between    means    and 
ends,    purposes    and     fulflltnents, 
that   are   ;;:athered    from    his    life, 
wouhl  he   hidicrons  if  they  were 
not  nudancholy.    The  absurdity  of 
his  Pantisocratic  scheme  was  wont 
to    ilraw  a    smile   from  him  in  his 
later  life;  but  to  his  latest  day  the 
theory  of  it   colored   his  thoughts 
and  aspirations.     Man    never  was, 
but  always  to  be,  ble5«sed,  and  that 
by  sonjc    ideal   formula  of  persnfi- 
sionofhis  own    concocting.     Who 
but  he,  a  po(»r    student    at    Cam- 
bridge, would  have  given  a  house- 
decorator  cr/r^e^/awcAc  to  do  np    his 
rooms,   and   tiien    have  accepted  a 
recruit's  bounty  money   ostensibly 
to  pay  his  debt,  which  it  neverdid, 
or  coubl  have  ilone — but  really   be- 
cause he  had    a  prejudice   against 
soldiers  and  liorses,  whicli  hefeltit 
rift  lit  to  overcome  !     Who   but  he 
would  have  volunteered   a  public 
sermon  to  the  i)raise   and  glory   of 
God,  and  then  have  used    the  pul- 
j)it  to   launch    a   j)hilippic   against 
the  tax  ui)on  hair-powder;  or  have 
announced  a  lecture  on  Eomeo  and 
Juliet,  and  enUMe<l  instead  upon  a 
defence  of  flogging  at  school,   and 
an   essay   upon   tlie  Euroi)ean  Ian- 
guages  I     Who  but  lie  would    have 
written,   with     infinite    labor,    his 
own    literary   biography,    and    yet 
have  devoted    three  fourths  of  the 
book    to  an   analysis  of  the  liter- 
ary  productions  of  a  fellow-poet; 
or,  iu  his  very    biography,    have 


omitted   all  reference  to  the  city 
where  liis  own  literary   career  was 
begun   and   carried  on,   where   he 
lived    and    worked   with   Southey, 
and  where   he   married;  not    even 
mentioning  Bristol  by  name  !    Who 
but  Coleridge   would   have  nnder- 
takeu  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
and   explain   the   doctrine    of    the 
Holy  Trinity,   and  yet  Jiave  made 
no  allusion  whatsoever  to  the  Third 
Person  !    There  is  indeed    no   end 
to     the     contradictions    we    migiit 
quote;  but  two  more  are  too   droll 
to    be   withheld,   for  who   but  he, 
while   canvassing    for    his  weekly 
paper,  The  Watchman^  would  have 
solemnly    stated   that   he   was  far 
from  sure  that  a  Christian  was  free 
to  read  either  newsiiapers,   or  any 
other  works  of  merely  political  anil 
temporary     interest  I      Or     again, 
whililft      i>enning,     the     veliement 
]»ages  of  The  ^iendy   would    have 
expressed    a    donbt    whether   the 
liberty  of  the  Press  were  a    permis- 
sible    privilege !    When    we    add 
that  the  chief  theme   of  the   least 
reasonable  of  men  was  the   Eeason, 
and  of  the  most  irresolute  of  men  the 
Will,  the  catalogue  of  inconsisten- 
cies is  comjjlete.    Finally,  who  but 
he    would    have     commenced    one 
work    after    another    and     hardly 
completed  (me  !    or  have   ostenta- 
tiously advertised  and  proclaimed 
a  series  of  the  most  ambitions  pio- 
jects,    and    not    have    commenced 
even  one  !     lie   was,   however,  in- 
trinsically inconsistent  in  this  sin- 
gle resj^ect,  that  he  himself  was  as 
grand   and    as   incomi)lete    as   his 
plans. 

Deeply  interesting  to  the  reader, 
and  consoling  too,  it  is  to  find  that, 
after  gathering  all  we  can  from  the 
various  sources  now  before   us,  we 
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611(11)3'  loving  tUe  strange,  but  uii- 
worUlly  human  compound  wbicli 
they  present  to  ns.  For  under 
the  tkjiywanl,  sympathetie  genius, 
there  lay  a  pure-minded  and  loving- 
liearted  man,  not  to  be  judged  by 
what  lie  did,  or  by  what  he  neglected 
to  do,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  by. what 
be  tojs.  He  c.iu  afford,  therefore, 
to  bear  a  not  ungentle  criticism, 
for,  in  heart  and  morals,  be  sUuds 
wlieri)  none  can  pull  him  down. 

"All    wUo    sill,    sutler;  wUetber 
tiiey   have   genius  or  no.'*    Tliese 
are  tbo  words  of  grand  old  Christo- 
pher North,  wlio  knew  sometliing 
in  bis  own  person  of   the  compul- 
sions of  the   noble  disease.     And 
Ooleritlge  salfored  acutely  and  de- 
servedly, though   he   bad  the  best 
compensations  outsiile   that  home 
wliich  he  naturally  failed  to  mnke 
happy.     He  had  excellent  friends, 
and   he    kept    them;  friends    who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  genius  without  paying  too  dear- 
ly for   them,   yet    who    were   not 
close  enough  to  be  disturbed  by  its 
eccentricities.    They  fed   upon  his 
raind;  they  drew  upon  his  intellect- 
ual   bank;    they    basked    iu    his 
charm;     they     entertained      their 
guests  with  his  originalities;  and, 
in    return,    some    of    Coleridge's 
friends  felt  It  a  privilege  to  contrib- 
ute  to    his    material    needs  — and 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  w^as  a  i>rivi* 
lege  which  he  did  not  grudge  them 
— and  they  wanted  him  for  nothing 
deepiM'  than  for  such  entertainment. 
Coleridge    had     devoted     friends, 
from  Wordsworth    to  Oottle.     But 
Southey,  for   instance,    being    his 
brother-in-law  as  well  as  friend,  did 
want  him   for    something    deeper, 
and  consequently,  Sonthey's  friend- 
ship, though   it  uever  failed,  was 


taxed   to  the   utmost  degree  of  en- 
durance. 

But  it  is  on  those  nearer  still  ou 
whom  the  real  pains  and  penalties 
of  genius  fall.  Above  all  is  the 
genius  of  the  Coleridge  kind 
trying  to  a  wife.  The  common- 
setise  of  what  is  called  the  weaker 
vessel  is  terribly  tried  by  the  oc- 
casional luck  of  it  in  the  stronger 
one  I  Mrs.  Coleridge  saw  how 
Sou  they,  by  his  orderly'  and  cou-, 
scientious  work,  earned  the  need- 
ful daily  bread,  not  only  fm*  hi^ 
own  family,  but  often  for  that  of  his 
friend  too;  while  CoIeri<lge  spent 
his  time  in  dreamy  inactivity  and 
far-reaching  plans,  or  plunged  into 
literary  enterprises,  so  injudi- 
ciously planned,  ^uid  so  irregularly 
conducted,  as  only  to  cost,  money 
and  end,  in  failure;  at  the  same 
time  never  flagging  in  that  won- 
drous ])0wer  of  speech  which  de- 
lighted friends  and  astonished 
strangers,  but  which  must  have 
been  no  small  aggravation  to  her 
who  knew  that  tlie  marvellous  flow 
only  retarded  and  exhausted  more 
needful  springs. 

And  if  Coleridge's  talk  did  excite 
such  feelings  in  the  breast  of  his 
wife,  it  must  be  owned  that  her 
trial  must;  as  much  have  exceeded 
that  of  other  women  as  his  talk  did 
that  of  other  men.  However  rich 
his  intellectual  powers,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  line,  and 
we  take  it  first  in  order,  in  which 
his  genius,  defined  as  the  power  of 
creating  a  new  thing,  was  most 
conspicuous.  It  was  this  faculty 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  spontane- 
ous talk  that  man  ever  uttered  or 
listened  to,  which  explains  the  en- 
thusiastic verdict  of  his  friends. 
A    man's  fame  during  his  life  ii» 
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determined  by  what  he  does  best, 

and  Coleridge's  was  determined  by 

his  talk.      He  loved  this  fmtuUy 

better  tluui   miytbin*^    be    did    or 

sliould  liiive  thine:  it  was  eqnjilly 

his  faA'orite  form  of  exertion  and  of 

indolence.     A  tolerably   attentive 

listener  was  all  the  inspiration  lie 

required,     and    tbat    Bot    always. 

According  to  all   accounts  bis  talk 

was  a  kind  of  phenomenon,  botb  as 

to    quantity    and     quality  ;     once 

heard,  never  forgotten  ;  till  people 

equally  wondered  liow  it  was  done, 

and  lamented   it   should   leave  no 

trace  l)ebind.      For  the  Table  Talk, 

though  claiming  our  gratitude,  is 

but  as  a  map   which    marks  chief 

places,  but  tells  nothing  of    the 

country  which   flnites  and  divides 

them.    The  subjects  he  touched  on 

are  there,    and  tbeir  variety  and 

abumdance  are  marvellous,  but  the 

whole  is  but  a  kind  of  sbortlumd. 

This  faculty  with    Coleridge  grew 

with  his  growth  and  strengthened 

with  his  strength.       The  fountain 

was  in  fall  play  in  Christ's  Hos])ital 

when     his    young     school-fellows 

would  slop  their  bat  and  ball,  and 

collect  in  a  spellbound  circle  round 

him. 

•*  Come  back  into  memory," says  Lamb, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  "Come  back 
like  as  thou  wast  in  the  day-spring  of.  thy 
fancies,  with  hope,  like  a  tiery  column 
before  tliee— -the  oark  pillar  not  yet  turned 
—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  logician,  meta- 
physician, iiard  I  How  have  I  seen  the 
casual  pasKer  througli  the  cloister  stand 
still,  entranced  with  admiration  (while  he 
weighed  tlie  disproportion  between  the 
sreecJi  and  the  garb  of  the  youuR  Miran- 
dula);  to  hear  thee  unfold  in  thy  deep  and 
sweet  intonations  the  mysteries  of  lam- 
blichus  or  Plotinus— for  even  in  those  days 
thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic 
draiicjhts— or  recitmgHomer  in  the  Greek, 
or  Pindar,  wlnle  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 


Friars. re-echoed  to  the  accent  of  the  in« 
spired  Charity  Boy." 

The  same  spontftiieons,  only  more 
varied,  exhibition  of  ]>o\ver  took 
place  at  Cambridge.  Pi-ofessor 
Brandl  thus  describes  bim  at  Jesus 
College,  in  1791;— 

**  The  usual  aspect  he  prettented  to  his 
friends  was  seated  in  his  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  large  court — on  the 
right  of  the  staircase  opposite  the  great 
entrance.  Green  lawns,  old  grey  walls 
and  waving  t tee- tops  seen  from  the  win- 
dows, and  above,  in  the  distance,  some  of 
the  city  towel's  ;  before  him  some  philo- 
sophic treatise,  or  a  volume  of  poen:s,  or 
the  last  party  pamphlet  of  the  day.  or  some 
foreign  travels,  such  as  Bruce'ii  TravtU  in 
Central  Africa.  Others  might  he  exercis- 
ing their  arms  and  legs,  or  gratifying  tbeii 
appetites ;  his  pleasure  consisted  in  intel- 
lectual '  Will-of-the-wisping  I '  But  what 
he  thus  mentallv  imbibed  hfi  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  give  forth  again  in  literal 
torrents  of  talk.  For  this  exercise  the 
social  habits,  w  hich  to  this  day  prevail  at 
Cambridge,  gave  him  rich  opportunity. 
His  room  was  a  rendezvous  for  those  who 
loved  conversation.  "What  delightful  even- 
ings round  his  tea-table  I  His  friend  (and 
schoolfellow).  Valentine  Le  Grice,  who 
had  entered  Trinity,  gave  in  his  old  age  an 
entliusiastic  account  of  thtse  meetings. 
With  hia  wonderful  memory  Coleridge 
often  recited  verbatim  what  be  had  read 
in  the  morning.  These  recollections  were 
mingled -with  visions  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  originality.  Wi^h  child-like  confi- 
dence he  would  forecast  the  most  splendid 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  tiie  world, 
the  winged  words  pouring  in  melodious 
acceuts  from  the  voluptuous  lips.  The 
oration  brimmed  over  with  logical  ab- 
surdities, which,  however.  vani.($lied  be- 
neath the  hurricane  of  dazzling  images. 

*'  The  orator  had  a  wide  mouth,  not  over 
frooH  teeth,  a  small  inexpressive  nose,  and 
a  negligent  mode  of  dreis ;  but  all  was 
forgotten  in  the  transporting,  almost  over- 
powering, wrtrmth  of  his  convictions.  And 
he  was  proud  of  his  power.  His  large 
grey  eyes  sparkled  with  *  noble  madness:* 
on  the  pal*».  lofty  forehead,  wiih  its  over- 
hanging locks  of  black  hair,  divided  down 
the  cenixe,  there  seemed  to  hover  the  prom- 
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Ise  of  frenial  deeds.  It  was  at  snch  mo-  I 
ments  that  some  impudent  fellowHstudent 
^oiild  cut  off  one  piece  of  his  gown  after 
another  without  his  remarking  it.  But 
generally  his  audience  were  dissolved  in 
rapture;  and  their  approbation,  heartier 
and  more  discriminating  than  that  of  his 
schoolfellows  at  Christ's  Hospital,  en- 
couraged him  in  h  s  dreams." 

Wlien  he  visited  Loudon,  in  1795, 
he  frequented  a  littlo  tavern,  "Tiie 
Cut  and  Salutation,*'  with  sanded 
floor,  iu  JSewgate  street,  where  a 
different  class  of  hearers  assembled 
at  the  oi-dinary  dinners.  There  he 
became  so  attractive  to  his  aston- 
ished audience  that  the  landlord 
offered  him  free  commons  if  he 
would  but  continue  to  come  nnd 
talk.  As  to  qnantity,  his  earliest 
publisher,  the  kind  Cottle  of  Bris- 
tol, has  recorded  tiiat  iu  a  single 
eveniii"^,  and  in  language  sufficient- 
ly pure  and  connected  for  publica- 
tion, he  would  pour  forth  as  much 
talk  as  would  ffllau  octtvvo  volume. 
We  have  many  accounts  of  his  won 
derl'ul  talk  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  of  which  Carlyle's  description 
in  his  Life  of  Sterling  is  the  best 
known. 

Truly  did  Madame  do  Stael  say 
of  him  that  Mr.  Coleridge  wais  rich 
in  monologue  bat  not  in  dialogue, 
Hearei's  of  Coleridge  have  dechirreil 
that  after  listening  spellbound  to 
n  flood  <»f  words,  they  have  felt 
bodily  benumbed  as  if  something 
supernatural  \vm\  passed  before 
them.  So  large  a  scope  did  he  take 
that  if  interrupted  before  he  got  to 
the  end,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
talking  wMthout  an  object  ;  whilst 
his  digressions  rambled  so  far  and 
wide  that  his  hearers  would  doubt 
whether  the  connection  with  the 
main  line  would  ever  be  recovered. 
—  Quarterly  Heview. 

[TO  BB  OONCLUDSD] 


THE  CHURCH   OP   THE   BBIT- 
ISH  EMPIRK. 

Few  titles,  if   any,    upon    earth 
are  higher  and  grander  than  that 
of  "Queen  of  England."  Neverthe- 
less this  title  imperfectly  ex))resses 
the    position    of   Queen    Victoria. 
Siie  is  Empress  of  India  and  Queeu 
of  a  large  fraction  of  the  world.  In 
like  manner  few  titles  are  dearer  to 
the  hearts  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  than  that  of  "the 
Church  of  England;''  but   the  title 
is  too  small  for  the  thing   which  it 
signifies^  and  we  are  beginning  to 
find.out  that  the  insufficient  title  is 
not  only  becoming  false  in   virtue 
of    its    insufficiency,   but    is    also 
liable   to   ]ea<l,   in  some  cases,  to 
practical     misunderstanding     and 
mischief.    Thus    we   hear    of   the 
Ciiurch  of  England  in  Canada,  or 
in  South    Africa,  or  in    Australia; 
autl  the  use  of  the  phrase,  besides 
involving  somewhat  of  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  may  be  used  for  the 
l)urpose  of  asserting  an  identity  of 
laws   and    customs    and   practices 
amongst  a  number  of  independent 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  which  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  maintain,  and  which  all 
wise    persons    would  shrink  from 
even    desiring.    The   wise   maxim 
which  enjoins  unity  in  essentials, 
freedom  in  matters  indiffV.rent,  and 
charity  in  all  things,  is  ihible  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  stiff' and  starched 
determination    that      the     mother 
Church,  having  as  she   has  a  pe- 
culiar   history,  and    exhibiting  in 
her  present  condition  the  marks  of 
past    conflicts    and    compromises, 
shall  be  reproduced  in  her  daiugh- 
ters  with  such  exactness  that  she 
must  needs  have  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy if  any  of  them  should  be  fairer 
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the  wants  of  poor  simple  souls  op- 
pressed b^'  the  difficulties  and  re- 
ligious poverty  of  Colonial  life. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  year 
1739  Bishop  Butler  i>i'eached  the 
aiiiinal  sermon  for  the  Society  for 
tiie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  it  we  find  these  weighty  words, 
often  quoted:  "Christianity  is  very 
particularly  to  be  c<»nsidered  as  a 
trust,  deposited  with  us  in  behalf 
of  others,  in  behalf  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  instruction." 
He  applies  the  principle  to  our 
colonies  and  factories,  to  the  na- 
tives with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contjict,  and  even  to  slaves:  ob- 
serving, however,  very  quaintly 
conccMiiing  the  last,  that  if  they  are 
treated  with  th«  utmost  rigor,  as 
they  certainly  are,  and  made  as 
miserable  as  they  well  can  be  for 
our  advantage  in  this  world,  "this 
merely  heightens  our  obligntion  t^o 
IMit  them  into  ^is  advantageous  a 
situation  as  we  are  able,  with  re- 
gard to  another." 

The  whole  tendency,  moreover, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  the 
direction  of  leaning  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  putting  trust  in  princes,  re- 
garding the  Crown  as  a  necessary 
co-openitor  in  all  Church  work. 
Becsiuse  the  nomination  of  Bishops 
in  England  was  in  the  Crown, 
therefore  ic  was  concluded  that  no 
Bishops  could  be  sent  to  the  Colo- 
niesand  Plantationsexcept  by  royjil 
a))pointment:  and  also,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  none  were  sent;  the  full 
planting  of  the  Church  in  foreign 
lands  was  postponed,  with  fearful 
loss  to  the  good  cause;  the  Crown 
was  ai>])arently  jealous  of  Bishops; 
and  so  at  length,  amongst  other  dis- 
asters, it  came  to  ]>ass  thnt  John 
Wesley  was  seduced  into  the  uu- 


catholie  proceeding  of  undertaking 
himself  to  consecrate  Bishops  for 
his  followers  in  America. 

Obvious  as  it  seems  to  any  rea- 
sonable mind  that  the  Church  must 
be  proi)agated  through  the  Episco- 
pate, that  a  Church  without  Bishops 
must  <lie  out,  and  that  therefore 
there  must  be  some  flsiw  in  the 
theory  which  would  mnke  the  gift 
of  the  Episcopate  to  the  Colonies 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
sovereign  or  the  advice  of  states- 
men, still  the  absurdity  was  long 
in  dying;  and  even  now  in  some 
portions  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions the  action  of  tlieChnrch  is  not 
entirely  free.  I  remember  being 
much  nmused  by  .a  little  incident 
which  took  ]>Iace  in  connection 
with  the  tirst  Piin-Anglicnn  Synod. 
I  was  present  at  a  gathering  in 
which  the  principal  guests  were 
the  American  Bishops.  "Tell  me,** 
^aid  an  elderly  clergyman,  "who 
these  gentlemen  are.  They  Siiy 
that  they  are  American  Bishops.** 
— "Yes,**  said  I;  "so  they  are.** — 
"How  can  it  be?**  replied  my  cleri- 
cal  friend;  "there  is  no  King  in 
America  to  iippoint  them.**  This 
was  a  survival  of  the  .(»igliteenth- 
century  view  of  the  subject. 

Hence  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
SeaOury  by  Scotch  Bishops  at  Ab- 
erdeen in  1784  must  be  regarded  as 
a  notable  event.  It  was  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  This  commence- 
ment of  an  orderly  Church  for  the 
United  States  of  America  lies,  how- 
ever, somewhat  outside  the  range 
of  ourpresent  ]>un>ose.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  be  i)ermitted  to  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  the  American 
Church,  which  mav  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  fair  start  with  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
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Yoosciii  1787,  just  one  century  a«^o, 
lias  abiiiidHiitly  prospered  since. 
Some  fignres  will  be  given  hereaf- 
ter; but  no  mere  enumeration  of 
the  number  of  her  ministers  can 
give  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  vigor 
of  the  sister  Church  of  the  United 
States. 

The  year  1787  was  a  uotable  one, 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  Queen's  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ca  also.  In  that  year  was  conse- 
crated the  first  Colonial  Bishop; 
and  it  is  a  touching  fact  that  Dr. 
Binney  of  Kova  Scotia,  the  lineal 
desi^eudaut  of  that  first  Colonial 
Bisliop,  was  called  to  his  rest  while 
actually  preparing  to  celebrate  in  a 
suitiible  manner  the  centenary  of 
his  see.  Dr.  Inglis,  the  first  Bishop 
of  l^ova  Scotia,  had  been  in  earlier 
times  Iljctor  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
well  fitted  for  working  as  apioneer. 
Certainly  he  needed  much  strength 
an<l  faith  too.  His  episcopal  charge 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  in 
which  immense  see  he  labored 
single-handed  for  six  years,  when 
he  was  relieved  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  by  the  foundation  of 
the  See  of  Qnebec.  His  entire 
episcopate  extended  over  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  absurdity  of  as- 
signing impossible  sees  did  not 
seem  to  strike  men  in  those  days 
so  strongly  as  it  does  now:  the 
notion  that  Bishops  were  more  or 
less  ornamental,  and  that  Priests 
and  Di^ncons  did  the  work,  had 
somehow  established  itself;  nnd 
the  impossibility  of  rearing  families 
without  fathers,  or  of  fighting 
armies  without   officers,  does  not 


seem  to  have  made  itself  plain. 
When  we  remember  that,  at  a  latejr 
date,  the  whole  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia was  ordered  to  consider  itself 
as  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  it  is 
uot  uncharitable  to  credit  our  rul- 
ers, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in 
days  not  long  gone  by,  with  any 
conceivable  or  inconceivable  ab- 
surdity. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the 
history  to  a  century  ago,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  divi<le  the  last  cen* 
tury  into  twojiarts;  the  first  from 
1787  to  1837;  the  latter  from  1887, 
the  date  of  Queen  Victoria's  acces- 
sion, down  to  the  present  time.  The 
former  half  of  the  century  I  shall 
touch  lightly,  as  being  beyond  my 
special  purpose^  and  as  being  in- 
troduced chiefly  as  a  background 
to  more  recent  history. 

The*period  from  1787  to  1837  in- 
clniles  the  foundation  of  the  fol- 
lowing sees:  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Calcutta,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Ma- 
dras, Sydney,  Bombay.  Perhaps 
Bombay  ought  to  be  excluded,  as 
dating  actually  from  1837.  If  we 
classify  the  sees,  we  have  two 
Bishops  for  America,  two  for  the 
West  Indies,  three  for  India,  and 
one  for  Australia.  It  must  not  of 
course  be  supposed,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  insinuate,  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  Christian  work  going  on 
where  there  was  no  Bisho]i  to  su- 
perintend it,  but  the  number  of 
chief  pastors  certainly  gives  some 
fair  measure  of  the  amount  and 
vigor  of  the  work,  and  it  seems 
strange  in  the  retrospect  that  we 
could  ever  have  expected  lurge 
success  when  depending  upon  ma- 
'chinery  so  lamentably  defective. 

Nevertheless  there  were  men  in 
I  those  days  who  have  left  a  noble 
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record  behind  them.  Inglis  of 
Nova  Scotisiy  to  whom  reference 
]i:is  been  already  made;  MoauUiiti 
of  Quebec;  sit  Calciittsi,  the  wi^e 
Mi<bllet4>n,  and  the  gentle^  loving, 
in  every  wsiy  admirable  Heber  at 
one  end  of  tlie  half-century,  with 
the  vigorous  Daniel  Wilson  at  the 
other.  These  and  other  good  men 
worked  under  most  discouraging 
tMinditions,  but  they  worked  right 
Vjsliantly.  Better  Apostles  and 
Kvan^^elists  have  not  beeu  in  these 
lattcM'  times. 

Yet  these  lights  made  the  dark- 
ness more  visible.  The  Church 
had  not  really  risen  to  a  sense  of 
the  work  with  which  she  was 
charged.  The^mapping  out  of  the 
whole  British  Empire,  and  the  de- 
ierujination  tiiat  there  should  exist 
no  p(/rtion  of  it  which  should  not 
possess  tlie  ministry  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Christ  in  all  its  fullness  and 
.  vitality,  had  not  been  adopted  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland.  It  needed  some  clear- 
headed, wise,  strong,  warm-hearted 
man  to  proclaim  this  princifile.  The 
Cape  Colony,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  New- 
foundland, British  Guiana  were  all 
untouched  by  Church  organization; 
while  that  wliieU  was  donie  for 
India,  Australia,  British  North 
Amenca,  was  more  like  playing  at 
Church,  than  real  earnest. 

So  half  a  eeutnrj'  passed  away, 
-with  a  result  of  eight  sees  founded; 
and  in  some  cases  the  foundation 
so  fettered  and  clogged  and  con- 
fused by  the  injudicious  meddling 
anil  muddling  of  Parliament,  that 
lasting  mischief  was  done.  To  this 
present  day  Indian  Cliurch  work  i4 
deviously  liindereil  by  the  absurd!- 


ties  committed  jii  the  foundation  of 
the  See  of  Calcutta. 

The  real  birth  of  the  Church  of 
the  British  Empire,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  true  and  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  reality  and  meaning  and 
possibilities  of  that  Church,  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  year  1841-. 
In  that  year  the  then  Bishop  <if 
London.  Dr.  Blnmliekl,  one  of  the 
mo.st  state>niunliUe  and  far-seeing 
Bishops  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  ]>rodueed  since  the  lie- 
formation,  brought  the  whole  sub- 
ject forward  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
proposed  was  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  Epis 
copate  to  all  the  Colonies  which 
were  still  without  complete  Church 
organization.  The  proposal  was 
no  sooner  made  than  it  was  ac- 
ce])ted.  It  was  obviously  in  aceord- 
ance  with  sound  judgment;  its 
strength  and  viUdity  consisted  not 
so  much  in  a  new  machinerv  for 
raising  money,  as  in  the  assertion 
of  a  great  principle.  Money,  no 
doubt,  was  raised,  and  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics'  Fund  is  still  an  active 
instrument  for  good.  Something 
like  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
doney  has  been  expended  through 
its  means.  But  the  grandest  benefit 
arising  from  the  Bishop  of  Loudon's 
action  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  have 
been  the  assertion  and  the  cordial 
recognition  of  the  paramount  duty 
which  rests  upon  England,  and  the 
Colonies  as  well,  of  seeing  that  the 
English  Church  is  co-extensive  with 
the  English  Ejupire.  As  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  the  Empire,  so 
also  it  never  sets  upon  the  Church. 

It  .was  a  fortunate  fact  for  tbe 
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neir  Colonijil  moveineiit  that  the 
fii-Ht  Colony  tjikeii  in  haiiil  was  New 
ZeahHid,  nrid  tliat  the  first  Bisliop 
was  George  Augustus  Sel  w.y n.  The 
cii'cuinstiinees  of  this  singularly 
happy  apiK)intnient  to  a  new  post 
of  nnmeiisured  diffieulty  are  so  in- 
teresting as  to  be  worth  mentioning 
here.  Tiie  new  Bishopric  hacf  been 
proposed  to  the  elder  brotlier  Wil- 
liam, an<l  had  been  declined  by 
liim  on  fiimiiy  grounds:  doubtless 
the  decision  was  a  wise  one,  though 
he  himself  did  not  at  the  time 
recognize  its  importance.  Then 
the  sjiirit  of  the  young  Augustus 
Wiis  moved.  Was  the  name  of 
Selwyn  to  he  <lisgraced?  Was  it  to 
be  tliought  tliat  tiie  Oiurch^s  best 
blood  was  too  good  for  the  Colo- 
nies? Was  a  Colonial  Bishopric  to 
go  a-begging?  He  consulted  with 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone,  what 
lie  should  do,  and  by  his  advice 
went  straight  to  Lambeth  Palace 
and  otfcred  his  services.  The  re- 
sult could  not  be  doubtful.  The 
Archbishop  speeilily  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  might  be  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  if  he  would.  Here 
is  the  letter  in  which  he  replied  to 
the  Archbishop's  proposal;  it  is  a 
document  which  deserves  to  be 
printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"My  Lord  Putmatb— To  the  call  of  the 
Church  conveyed  to  me  by  your  Grace,  I 
Can  make  no  plainer  or  shorter  answer  than 
in  the  words  of  the  Gtospel,  Matt.  xxi.  30. 
*tydf,  K^ptf.  I  trust  that  I  could  have  an- 
swered as  willingly,  if  I  had  been  called 
to  some  less  favored  portion  of  Christ's 
.vineyaid.  As  it  is,  I  feel  that  *the  lot  is 
fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.' 

**With  respect  to  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  I  will  immediately 
make  every  enquiry;  but  as  my  resolution 
has  already  been  formed  upon  other 
grounds,  I  beg  your  Grace  to  consider  my 


answer  as  final,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
me.  I  trust  in  God  that  I  have  counted 
the  cost.  1  am  most  thankful  to  your 
Graee  for  the  full  and  considerate  manner 
in  which  you  have  explained  to  me  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cfise,  I  have  wrlttt'Ji 
to  Lord  John  Russell  to  accept  the  office." 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  Co- 
lonial Episcopate  to  say  that  the 
like  of  him  had  not  been  as  vet. 
The  new  generation  aiul  those  to 
come,  who  did  not  see  George 
Augustus  Selwyn  in  his  youth, may 
realize  to  a  great  extent  what  he 
was  in  personal  ai>pearance  from 
Mr.  Richmond's  beautiful  sketch  : 
a  face  at  once  manly  and  singular- 
ly handsome  ;  the  figure  of  an 
.athlete,  an  expression  full  of  sweet- 
ness, gentleness,  and  humor.  God 
Himself  seemed  to  have  set  his  sejil 
upon  that  grand  combination  and 
form,  "  to  give  the  *  Church*  assur- 
ance of  a  man." 

And  a  man  he  was,  and  'just  the 
man  that  was  needed.  A  possible 
view  of  his  mission  was  contained 
in  the  witty  phrase  attributed  to 
Sydney  Smith,  who  trusted  that  if 
the  New  Zealandersate  their  Bish- 
op he  might  disagree  with  them. 
But  Bishop  Selwyn  had  formed  a 
high  conception  of  the  problem 
before  him.  His  call  was  to  found 
a  Church  for  Englishmen  and 
Maoris  at  the  Antipodes,  Nothing 
less  than  that;  and  he  did  it,  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  Maoris  had  enjoyed  an  evU 
repute  as  cannibals;  yet  tliere  were 
in  them  the  seeds  of  better  things. 
The  race  was  by  no  means  hope- 
lessly barbarian,  and  a  good  deal 
of  honest  Gospel  work  had  been 
done  amongst  them.  A  mission 
had  been  sent  to  the  islands  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  long 
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ago  as  1809.  Work  did  not  really 
commence  till  1815;  and  tlie  first 
convert  was  made  in  1825.  It  was 
a  long  and  fuitliful  sowing  in  tears; 
bnt  tliere  was  mnch  joyfnl  reaping; 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testnmenl 
and  Prayer-book  were  translated 
into  Maori  in  1838; and  before  Bisli- 
op  Sehvyn  arrived,  the  Maori 
nation  might  be  sai<l  to  have  become 
]>i-actically  Christian,  as  the  conn- 
tiy,  by  the  wish  of  the  natives,  had 
become  English. 

It  were  long  to  tell  all  that  Bish- 
op Selwyn  said  and  did.  I  must 
refer  to  his  biography.  For  my 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  threw  a  lialo  of  heroism,  and 
something  like  a  light  of  poetry, 
round  the  concei)tion  of  a  Colonial 
Bishop.  On  the  voyage  out  he 
learned  Maori,  so  that  when  he  ar- 
rived lie  founil  himself  in  a  position 
to  speak  to  the  natives.  He  at 
once  commenced  a  journey  on  foot 
through  his  diocese,  with  natives 
cnrrying  his  tent  and  equipments. 
Ilis  first  visitation  occupied  five 
months;  he  returned  home  ragged, 
and  with  his  last  pair  of  shoes  tat- 
tered and  torn.  His  whole  episco- 
pate was  ])assed  in  the  same  spirit, 
though  with  a  more  widely  extend- 
ed plan,  and  with  greater  dangers 
and  difficulties.  War  broke  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives. 
The  Bisho])  was  in  the  midst  of  it 
as  a  peiicemaker:  lie  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task,  for  he  loved 
both  sides.  The  Maoris  were  his 
children;  he  knew  it,  and  they 
knew  it  too.  But  Bishop  Selwyn 
wiis  not  a  mere  ambassador  of  peace 
between  warring  people  ;  he  was  a 
far-sighted,  large-minded  organizer 
of  the  Church.  He  arranged  for 
the  subdivision  of  his  great  diocese. 


which  is  now  divided  into  six,  each 
bearing  its  own  special  title,  so  that 
the  name  of  Bishop  of  Kew  Zealand 
exists  no  longer.  Selwyn  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  did,  or 
ever  will,  bear  a  title  wliicli 
he  did  so  much  to  render  illustri- 
ous. 

When  Bishop  Selwjn  returned 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  1854, 
his  arrival  excited  as  mnch  in- 
terest as  that  of  some  great  poten- 
tate. The  ver3'  heart  of  England 
was  moved ;  every  one  seemed  to 
recognize  him  as  a  great  hero,  ex- 
cept himself;  he  was  simple  as  a 
child,  quite  unmoved  by  the  com- 
pliments and  almost  worship  that 
he  received,  and  a])peared  uncon- 
scious of  having  done  anything  re- 
markable. It  was  his  burning 
words  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge, 
during  this  visit,  which  sent  Mac- 
kenzie to  South  Africa. 

I  cannot  i)ass  away  from  Bishop 
Selwyn  without  reference  to  his 
'remarkable  scheme  for  evangelizing 
the  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Sailing  al)oiit  in 
his  Church  yacht,  he  brought  boys 
from  the  various  islands  to  be  edu- 
cated under  his  own  care;  the  boys 
to  return  to  their  homes,  there  to 
teach  their  brethren  and  leaven  the 
native  society.  It  was  an  admira- 
ble scheme,  which  was  consecrated 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Bishop  Patti- 
son,  and  is  still  being  carried  on 
with  zeal  and  success  by  the  second 
Bishop  Selwyn,  a  worthy  son  of  the 
first. 

Thns  the  natives  that  walked  in 
darkness  saw  a  great  light.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  has  been  So  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
that  we  may  look  for  a  glorious  fu- 
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tore.  Undoubtedly  in  tbe  liyt  of 
founders  aud  benefactors  of  the 
Soiitliern  Church,  the  name  of  Sel- 
wyn  will  ever  be  conspicuous. 

But  this  i^reat  epoch  iu  Colonial  [ 
Clinrch  life  has  so  dazzled  me,  that 
1  have  been  led  to  pass  over  the 
founding  of  two  sees  which  preced- 
ed that  of  New  Zeahmd.  I  refer  to 
tliose  of  Toronto  and  Newfound- 
land. T<n-on to  may  be  regarded  as 
inidu<1cd  in  the  ordinary  growth  of 
tlie  Chnrch  of  British  North  Amer- 
i(;:i,  wliK^!)  lias  liappily  since  that 
tinici  attained  farther  expansion. 
Nexvf'Mindland  deserves  a  few 
words  of  special  notice,  if  only  in 
conscqnencve  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  involved  and  the  singular  sim- 
plicity  and  beauty  of  the  character 
of  Bishop  Field,  one  of  the  earliesti 
occupants  of  tiie  see. 

Tiie  see  was  actually  foundeil  in 
1839,  but  the  first  Bishop  was  able 
to  do  scarcely  more  than  spy  out 
the  land.  In  trnth,  it  is  a  land 
which  may  well  tax  the  faith  and 
energy  of  the  strongest  man.  It 
has  been  described  as  ^^i  rough 
sliore  with  no  interior.  There  is 
not  a  human  habitation  beyqud  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
coast,  which,  with  its  endless  suc- 
cession of  coves,  inlets,  and  bivysi 
enveloped  very  often  in  mist  and 
fog,  gives  a  home  and  harvest-field 
of  water  tx)  a  n»ce  of  pious  and 
hardy  fishermen.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  conditioua  of  life 
harder.  A  long  winter  and  a  stei*- 
ile  soil  forbid  aught  but  the  sim- 
])lest  efforts  at  husbandry;  the 
stormy  seas  offer  in  the  summer 
months  a  livelihood  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  much  risk.  Amid  the  ice- 
bergs and  floes  of  the  Arctic  Sea  the 
crews  find  the  seals,  which  are  to 


them  the  most  fruitful  source  of  in- 
come." 

In  one  sense  Newfoundland  was 
just  the  place  to  be  put  under  a 
Bishop  of  its  own;  in  another  it 
was  just  the  idace  to  be  put  nside 
as  not  of  much  importance,  or  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  impossible  man- 
ner after  the  example  of  Australia 
and  Calcutta.  Happily,  good  sense 
and  charity  i>revailed;  an<l  in 
Bishop  Field,  who  w^as  cousecm^ed 
in  1843,  the  desolate  island  found 
a  ]mstor  whose  simplicity  an<l  faith 
and  holiness  were  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  I  had  my- 
self the  privilege  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance in  his  parish  of  English 
Bicknor,  in  the  sweet  country  of 
the  Wye,  not  far  from  Monmouth, 
shortly  before  his  appoiutment  t<ji 
tiie  see.  He  was  the  very  moilel 
of  a  Country  Parson,  after  Gewge 
HerlH3rt's  own  heart n  and  th.e»  pnr 
isii  was  what  a  parish  shottM  be. 
He  was  then,  an<l  lou^  after,  a 
bnchelor;and  he  livet)  iu  sft>]itary 
simplicity  in  the  pai'tuMjiagie  hard  . 
by  the  church,  which  was.  always 
open,  he  himself  unloeltriig  the 
door  in  the  morning,,  aod  k^king  it 
in  the  evening  with  hia  e»wti  hand. 
He  was  great  in  achoolii^.  aud  when 
I  visited  him  was  very  hapi)y  in 
the  ]>ossession  of  a  new  villuge 
clock,  which  was  ereetec!  npon  the 
school-house,  and  whieh  had  been 
presented  as  a  tesliittonini  of  re- 
si^ect  by  Adelaide,  the  Queen  Dow- 
iiger.  What  with  eburch,  ]>arson- 
age,  school,  and  tbe  iKirochial  and 
natural  snrroundiiigs»  the  whole 
thing  was  a.poem^  and  the  parson 
of  English  Bicknor  seemed  to  be 
the  occupant  of  an  earthly  Para- 
dise, I  remember  now  across  the« 
long  course  of  yesira  the  feeling  of:* 
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ndmi ration  wliicli  hiovck)  my  heart, 
Aviieii  I  heard  that  he  had  given  up 
Lis  i)ari8li  and  Iiis  old  home  to  go 
to  bleak  Newfoundland. 

However,  as  far  as  fitness  for  the 
work  was  coucerned,  he  knew  whiit 
lie  was  doing.  He  turu«d  ont  to 
be  a  capital  sailor,  and  in  bin  little 
scUooner  Hawk  he  voyaged  »bont 
year  after  year,  visiting  the  remot- 
est bays  and  coves,  and  carrying 
"^'ith  him  everywhere  the  lire  of 
Christian  love,  and  the  intecting 
power  of  a  pure  life  and  lioly  ex- 
ample. When  he  dietl  in  1876, 
after  an  episcopate  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  had 
seldom  iieen  absent  frojui  his  tield  of 
labor,  he  left  between  seventy  and 
eiglicy  churches,  fifty  clergymen, 
and  half  a  cathedral,  as  Ihe  monu- 
ment of  an  afmstoLlc  career  which 
has  seldom  been  sur|vassed,  either 
in  heroic  self-siicrifice  or  in  God- 
given  success. 

Two  Bishoprics  were  founded  in 
1841  and  1842  of  a  ]).6culiar  kind, 
but  which  on  that  very  account  de- 
mand a  passing  notice.  I  refer  to 
those  of  Jernsalein  and  Gibraltar. 

The  former  i*s  niixe<l  up  with 
much  painful  controversy,  and  was 
one  of  the  unhappy  causes  which 
combined  to  lose  Jidin  Henry  New- 
man to  the  English  Church.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  present  intention  to 
enter  into  thiit  controversy;  but  I 
cannot  fail  to  ]ioti(;e  the  present 
moio  hopeful  condition  of  the 
whole  question,  as  evinced  by  a 
recent  letter  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantino])le  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  A  newly  consecrat- 
ed Prelate  has  lately  left  our  shores, 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Coiistantino])l€ 
has  cordially  approved  what  has 
been  done;    recognizing    the    im- 


portant fiict  that  tbe  mission  of  tlie 
Knglish  Bishop  is  to  su])erinten(l 
English  clergy  and  English  people, 
and  not  to  proselytize  Christians  <»f 
the  Eastern  Chnrcli.  It  may  be 
lioped,  therefore,  that  the  contro- 
versy which  has  caused  so  much 
warmth  and  irritatiou  is  at  last 
happily  closecl. 

The  Bishoiinc  of  Gibraltar  is 
miffed  up  with  uo  controver.«5y, 
but  is  interesting  because  it  bears 
remarkable  teHtiniony  to  tl«e  all- 
pervading  character  of  the  British 
Qiinrch.  All  round  the  Jledif^r- 
ranean,  at  Cannes,  Mentone,  Genoa, 
Florence,  liome,  Palermo,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Odessa,  Smyrna, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other  ]»laces, 
are  English  colonies  with  their 
chapels  and  clergymen.  Moreover, 
English  sailors  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts,  who  need  spiritual  guar- 
dianship as  much  as  any  class  of 
society.  The  provision  therefore 
of  a  Bisho]),  who,  taking  his  title 
IVom  a  spot  in  Her  Majesty's  do- 
miniouK,  shall  have  charge  of  the 
outlying  <'iud  detached  settlements 
of  tl>e  English  Church,  is  a  fact 
closely  allied  with  the  subject  of 
this  pa]ier,  and  is  4)ne  of  tlie  indi- 
cations of  the  expansive  and  cour- 
ageous s]>iritwhirJi  has  character- 
ized the  last  half  century. 

The  year  1847  was  a  notable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Em]>ire.  In  that  year  the  Aus- 
tralian Church  indicated  its  first 
signs  of  vigorous  health  and  ex- 
pansion. The  Bishoi>ric  of  Sydney 
was  founded,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1836.  Bishop  Broughton  worked 
as  vigorously  as  man  could  work 
in  a  vast  continent,  the  inherent 
drflSculties  of  which  were  infinitely 
intensified  by  the  system  of  trans- 
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porting  eoiivicta  from  Engl  ami, 
which  liatl  uiifortnurttely  beew  per- 
inibteil  to  ])rev}iil.  Bat  the  alwli- 
tioii  of  transportiitioii,  theiUscovery 
of  g(y\i\j  ami  the  eaviiestnesH  of 
Church  men  at  home,  at  length 
l>roii<iflit  about  a  salutary  change. 
In  1S47,  three  Australian  Bishops 
were  consecrated  for  Newcastle, 
Atlelaisle,  and  Melbourne.  Those 
sees  have  since  been  subdivided, 
and  at  the  present  timt»  Australia 
Cf>ntains  thirteen  sees. 

It  was  a  great  happiness  to  Aus- 
tralia as  to  New  Zealand,  that  her 
early  spiritual  leaders  were  earnest, 
simple-hearted,  wise,  and  vigorous 
mou.  To  mention  but  one,  Tyriel, 
tiie  iirst  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  who 
died  in  1879  :  daring  the  whole  of 
bis  episcopate  he  never  returned 
liome.  la  fact  he  never  left  A  us. 
tralia  but  once,  and  that  was  for 
tiie  purpose  of  making  a  missionary 
Voyage  with  Bishop  Selwyn.  "lie 
lived  in  the  saddle,  maiking  visita- 
tion tours  of  1500  miles  at  a  time. 
His  great  diocese  had  800  miles  of 
eoast-line,  extended  inland  700 
miles,  aud  Wii«  five  tiiBesas  large* 
as  Great  Britain.  With  very  high 
si^iritual  gifts,  he  had  the  rare 
♦tombiaatioa  of  excellent  habits  of 
business.  He  was  a  great  financier; 
setting  a  miuidcent  example,  he 
induced  the  Colonists  to  give  large- 
ly. He  inaugurated  an  endowment 
scheme  of  £100,000,  taking  care 
that  no  parish  should  possess  a 
sum  that  would  ]>rovide  the  full 
stipeml  of  its  clergy;  but  by  a  com- 
bination of  piixtial  endowments  and 
the  voluntary  system,  he  maintained 
tire  advantiigea  and  avoided,  the 
evils  of  both  **  Only  conceive  the 
privilege  of  possessiug  sueh  a  mam 


during  the  first  thirty  years  of   a 
new  see ! 

Nor  was  Church  progress  in  Aus- 
tralia coutined  to  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  gracii,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  vigorous  opera- 
tion of  wise  s]>i ritual  leaders.  There 
was  co-operation  as  well.  The  sees 
were  not  to  be  independent,  but  to 
form  a  new  province,  according  to 
the  ancieiit  model.  And  an  im« 
])ortant  )>rovince  it  now  i.s,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney  as  Metroimlitan, 
nnd  the  sees  not  only  of  Australia, 
but  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania, 
included  in  the  ecclesiastical  ro' 
public.  The  southern  sees  of  the 
Church  of  the  Empire  now  number 
not  less  than  twenty -one:  that  they 
will  become  vaistly  more  numerous 
during  the  next  half  century  may 
be  prophesied  with  some  cou6- 
deuce, 

I  have  spoken  of  1847  as  being 
a  notable  year,  and  have  illustrated 
that  remark  by  reference  to  the 
consecration  of  three  Australian 
Bishops;  but  the  year  was  notable 
also  sis  that  of  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Gray,  the  first  Bishop 
sent  from  England  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Like  Bishops  Selwyn  and 
Field  aod  many  others.  Bishop 
Gray  went  out  at  the  cost  of  much 
self-micrifice,  and  with  the  loss  of 
bright  prospects  at  home.  The 
early  part  of  his  episcopate  was 
laborious  and  <inxious,  but  full  of 
joy  and  success.  Tiie  great  wag- 
gon journey  which  he  made  to  in- 
spect the  whole  of  the  vast  countr^^ 
committed  to  bis  charge,  and  in 
(H'der  to^forra  an  estimate  of  its  re- 
quirements, may  take  rank  with 
any  missionary  journey  made  since 
the  days  of  St.  Paul.    His  simple 
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narrative  of  his  expeilition  ^ave 
liiin  liigb  i)lace  at  once  amoii^int 
8]>iritual  pioneers.  As  the  result 
of  this  journey  he  (letermine<l  to  at- 
temjit  the  subdivislf^n  of  his  enor- 
mous diocese,  and  to  seek  help  at 
liome  for  the  accoiuplishmeut  of 
the  work.  Home  he  came,  and 
wandered  for  months  up  and  down, 
telling  his  tale  un<l  asking  for  help. 
Seldom  has  any  begging  ex])edition 
been  more  successful:  he  returned 
to  the  Cape  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  founded  the  two  sees  of 
Graham's  Town  and  Natal,  and 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  Bishops  for  the  same.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
province,  which  now  contains  eight 
sees. 

Dark  days  were  in  store  for 
Bisiiop  Gray;  but  their  darkness 
need  only  throw  a  ])assing  shadow 
over  these  i>age8.  The  writings  of 
Bishop  Colenso  involved  Bishop 
Gnvy  in  a  controversy  from  which 
he  would  willingly  ifiave  shrunk, 
brought  him  into  the  Counts  of 
Ijiiw,  and  have  left  a  heritage  of 
division  and  bitterness  to  the  South 
African  Church  which  all  Chris- 
tians must  nnfeignedly  deplore. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  csises,  we 
may  trust  that  sorrow  will  endure 
only  for  the  night,  and  that  joy 
will  come  in  the  morning.  The  end 
is  not  yet,  but  we  may  hope  and 
pray  that  it  is  not  far  off.  Mean- 
while, Bishop  Gray  has  left  a  goodly 
memorial  behind  him  iii  a  fully 
organized  x>rovince  added  to  the 
Church  of  the  English  Empire. 
Allowing  for  all  drawbacks,  there 
are  few  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  which  better  work  is 
being  done  for  the  Lord  Christ;  and 
as  the  name  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope" 


took  the  place  of  the  old  nnm^ 
"  Cape  of  Storms,'*  so  we  may  trust 
that  the  South  African  Church, 
which  has  been  so  conspicuously  a 
Chundi  of  Storms,  may  speedily  be- 
come a  Church  of  Good  Hope,  or, 
still  better,  a  Church  of  peif^ect 
unity  and  concord.  The  South 
African  Church  has  a  grand  and 
important  future  in  store  for  it; 
jnay  God  enable  it  to  rise  to  its 
privileges  and  responsibilities ! 

South  Africa,  more  ])erha])H  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Queen's  dorai  n- 
ions,  has  brought  before  English- 
miMi  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
native  racesin  an  uncivilized  condi- 
tion. In  India  there  is  civilization 
of  a  high  kind,  and  going  back  to 
remote  antiquity ;  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  the  number  of  na- 
tives is  com])arat.ively  small  and 
incapable  of  much  increase;  but  in 
Africa  the  element  of  high  civiliza- 
tion is  wanting,  and  the  8U])ply  of 
natives  from  the  interior  of  the 
great  continent  is  quite  unlimited. 
Hence  Soiith  Africa  has  brought 
England,  more  than  any  othet 
Colony,  face  to  face  with  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  our  heathen  fellow, 
subjects.  Admirable  work  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  in  this 
direction;  no  one  was  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  successful  in  the 
work  than  Bishop  Colenso  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  career. 
But  I  refer  to  this  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  observing,  that  in  the 
last  thirty  years  the  Church  of 
England  has  undertaken  distinct 
missionary  work  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Empire  upon  a  more  system- 
atic plan  than  was  ever  adopted 
before.  The  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa  is  the  most  con. 
si)icuous  insUince.    Stirred  up  by 
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the  irapresHive  appenl  of  Liviii^- 
8tone,  the  Uiiiver»ities  first,  old 
Eng;1aii(l  afterwards,  detenuiiied  to 
send  civilization  and  the  Gospel 
of  peiice  to  the  j>:i'eat  Lake  Country 
which  Livingstone  had  explored. 
Mackenzie  was  the  tirst  leader  of 
the  Mission.  I  hsive  long  ago  writ^ 
ten  Mackenzie's  Life,'  and  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  euhirge  upon 
it  here;  but  I  would  earnesMy  re- 
mark Chat  for  simplicity  of  cl>arac- 
ter,  purity  of  purpose,  humility 
and  coura;;;e,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  any  one  as  his  superior, 
or  many  as  his  equals.  His  early 
death,  almost  before  he  had  entered 
upon  his  work,  is  well  known;  hut 
the  mission  which  has  sprung  out  of 
his  grave,  is  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  the  most  remarkable  that 
the  world  has  seen  iu  these  latter 
days. 

it  may  be  suggested  that  such 
missions  cannot  claim  a  i>Iace  iu  an 
article  which  professes  to  treait  of 
the  Church  of  the  British  Empire; 
but  it  is  the  apparent  impropriety 
of  the  introduction  which  chieflv 
emphasizes  its  true  propriety.  The 
British  Empire  is  in  reality  every- 
where throughout  the  world;  and 
our  all-pervadiug  commerce,  and 
our  ubiquitous  possessious,  give 
Englishmen  acosmopolitiin  charac- 
ter which  no  other  people  at  this 
tira.^  enjoy.  Why  should  n6t  our 
Church  be  as  ubiquitous  as  our 
people?  and  may  it  not  be  doubted 
whether  the  intercourse  of  English- 
men, as  the  ground  of  commerce 
with  the  uncivilized  races  of  the 
world,  is  not  likely  to  become  some- 
times a  curse  instCcid  of  a  blessing, 
unless  the  Church  rises  to  a  sense 
of  her  power  and  her  duty  ? 

The  missiouary  Bishops  of  the 


English  Church  do  in  fact  consti' 
tute  a  body  of  apostolic  ]>ioneers  of 
Christ,  whose  habits  and  achieve' 
ments,  and  iu  some  cases  whose 
noble  deaths,  throw  into  the  work 
of  the  Church  just  that  element  of 
heroism  and  romance,  which  a  some- 
what dull  mechanical  age  of  com- 
mittees and  central  organization 
seems  to  need.  The  days  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  have  not  ceased,  and 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  leaders 
()f  the  great  campaign  has  instilled 
such  spirit  into  the  rank  and  file, 
that  it  is  easier  to  fill  up  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  fever  of  Africa 
with  men  of  liigli  quality,  intellect- 
usd  and  spiritual,  than  it  is  to  fill 
up  vacancies- with  men  of  the  same 
kind  in  our  quiet  English  villages. 
To  return,  however,  within  the 
limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  duly  repre- 
sented everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  it  may  certainly  be  atfirmed 
that  tliere  is  no  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire in  which  the  seed  has  not  been 
sown  of  a  plant  taken  from  the  old 
English  root.  It  maybe  interest 
ing  to  the  reader  to  see  brought  to. 
gether  in  one  focus  a  conspectus  ol 
the  whole  Church  of  the  Empire  as 
it  now  exists: 

British  North  America  contains 
19  dioceses;  India,  7;  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  7;  Africa,*  and 
islands  iuljaceut,  14;  Australia,  13; 
l^ew  Zealand  and  Pacific,  8;  China 
and  Japan,  5:  thus  making  a  total 
of  73.  In  this  enumeration  Gibral- 
tar and  Jerusalem  are  omitted;  on 
the  other  hand  a  few  are  included 
which  are  of  a  purely  missionary 
charaicter,  and  which  lie,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  outside  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.     Wlieu  it  is  considered 
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pies  with  regard  to  the  Scrip- 
tunil  and  i)i'imitive  foundation 
upon  w'liieli  Cliurclies  ought  to  rest, 
above  all  by  a  common  enthuHiasm 
on  behulf  of  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  tlie  saints,  and  a  common 
sense  of  danger  from  all  enemies  of 
the  truth. 

Some  fnonths  ngo  I  wrb  permitted 
to  publish  in  Murray^s  Magazine  a 
pai)er  on  the  subject  of  the  ])ro- 
posed  Ciiurch  House,  as  the  Ohtirch 
of  Enghinds  Memorial  of  Her  Ma- 
jest.v*s  Jubilee.  Miiy  I  add  htue 
that  the  Church  House  will  onl3' 
be  wiiiit  it  ought  to  be,  if  reganied 
SIS  the  House  of  the  Church  of  the 
Empire?  Our  bretiireu  in  the 
Colonies,  in  India,  in  the  United 
Stiites,  feel  this  perhups  more  keen 
ly  thiin  we  do  ourselves;  they  know 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  sir- 
rive  in  London  and  to  find  them- 
selves much  alone;  they  need  some 
house  of  cull,  not  to  ssiy  some  ]dace 
which  they  can  regard  as  home, 
some  ])lace  where  at  least  they  cai) 
make  inquiries,  and  come  in  contact 
with  home  interests  and  home 
work.  We  in  England  liave  in 
fact  been  taken  to  task  by  some  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  because 
they  say  that  we  have  not  risen  to 
the  full  height  of  our  argument, 
and  have  not  grasped  the  full  idea 
of  a  Church  House  as  the  House 
not  of  the  Church  in  England  only, 
but  of  the  Anglican  Church  or 
Churches  throughout  the  world.  I, 
for  one,  am  willing  to  accept  the 
brotherly  rebuke,  or  at  least  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  so  far  as  we  have 
omitted  from  our  thoughts  the  con- 
ception of  a  PairAnglican  Church 
House,  we  have  made  a  great 
omission  indeed. 

1  will  try  to  make  amends  by  the 


following  suggestion  :  It  seems 
probable  that  it  will  be  inconven- 
ient to  lay  the  foundation  atone  oi 
the  Church  lltmse  in  the  present 
year.  Many  ]>reparatii)ns  have  to 
be  made;  the  details  of  the  build- 
ing require  the  most  csireful  con* 
sitleration;  the  legal  trust,  the  con- 
stitution, the  ariaugeraents  for  its 
government,  will  all  nee^l  nineli 
time.  Meanwhile  lher#  are  so 
many  other  Jubilee  schemes  in 
hand,  from  the  Imperial  Institute 
downwards,  that  it  might  be  )>rU' 
dent  to  postpone  to  the  future  any- 
thing that  can  without  injury  be 
])08tponed.  Why  not  then— and 
this  is  1113^  suggestion  -  postpone 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Church  House  till  ne.\t  year, 
when  the  Pan-Anglican  Synml  is 
to  assemble?  Surely  a  building, 
commenced  under  the  auspices  anil 
with  the  prayers  of  representativeti 
of  the  AnglicjUi  Churches  through- 
out the  world,  would  stand  upon  a 
foundation  upon  which  few  build* 
ings  stand,  it  would  be  a  noble 
gathering  of  men,  who  in  the  case 
of  a  stone  so  laid  would  cry, 
"Grace,  grace,  unto  it!"— Habvby 
Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
Murray^ 8  Magazine. 


FRENCH  PEASANT  PBOPRJB- 

TORS. 
On  few  8ul)jects  are  English  read- 
ers less  instructe<l  than  on  those  of 
Land  Tenure  in  France  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  i)roprie- 
tors  in  various  partsof  the  country. 
It  was  proved,  clearly  enough  one 
would  think,  that  the  Prussian  live 
thousand  million  francs  indemnity 
was  paid  off  mainly  owing  to  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  French 
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peasantry.  Yet  nitbongli  the  les- 
son bus  been  seriously  taken  to 
Leart  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, it  is  overlooked  in  Enghunl, 
and  credence  is  given  to  any  state- 
ments concerning  peasant  proprie- 
tors that  happen  to  find  their  way 
into  print.  An  eminent  writer,  the 
late  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  a  man- 
ual of  political  economy  designed 
fortheyonng,  dismisses  the  qnes- 
tion  thus: — 

•*  The  peasant  proprietors  who  still  exist 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe,  work  almost 
•U  day  and  night  during  the  summer,  and 
are  veiy  careful  and  saving,  yet  tUey  sel- 
d'lm  grpvv  rich  or  get  more  tiian  a  fair  liv- 
ing out  of  the  soil." 

When  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Stan- 
lev  Jevons  could  thus  overlook  the 
true  status  of  the  French  peasantry, 
it  is  small  matter  of  anstonishment 
that  general  readers  believe  any 
thing  they  are  told  by  one-si<led 
a n<l  superficial  tourists.  Verydif- 
iereiit  is  the  summing  up  of  the 
matter  by  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett: — 

"The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Fiance  has  recovered  her  prosperity  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  war  with 
Germany,  affords  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  wealth  diffused  among  the  agri- 
cu  tuial  classes  by  a  system  of  peasant 
properties." 

A  n<»less  trustworthy  authority, 
the  late  Mr.  Jo*^eph  Kay,  sets  him- 
self the  following  task  in  his  in- 
valuable work—JFree  Trade  in 
Xiand: — 

**1  wish  to  prove  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties that  the  French  system,  instead  of 
promoting  the  ruin  or  impoverishment  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  prevails,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  of  the  French  yeo- 
men and  peasant  farmers,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  the  country,  pro- 
moting the  moral  and  economical  p*^o6- 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  farming  and 


rural  classes,  and  by  establishing  the  con> 
tentment  of  these  classes,  is  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.'* 

Such  conclusions  naturally  force 
themselveson  the  mind  of  theEug- 
lish  resident  in  France;  but  for 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  question  at  home, 
Mr.  Kay's  book  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  I  be- 
gan the  systematic  observation  of 
French  rural  life.  One  entire  year, 
1875-6,  was  passed  by  me  with 
French  friends  in  Anjou,  La  Ven- 
<l^e,  and  Brittany.  In  1878  1  spent 
four  months  in  east  central  and 
eastern  France,  visiting  several 
dei)artments  constituted  from  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Brie  and 
Champagne,  and  Burgundy  and 
Frjinche-Comt^.  In  1879  I  visited 
Auvergne.  In  1880  and  1881 1  made 
prolonged  sojourns  in  various  parts 
of  Burgundy,  besides  visiting  the 
curious  region  of  the  Morvan  in 
the  dei)artiniMit  of  the  Ni^vre,  also 
the  Sa6ne  et  Loire.  In  1882-1883  I 
spent  many  months  in  the  Vosges, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  various  i)or- 
tions  of  Burgundy  not  before  visit- 
ed. In  1885  I  visited  several  de- 
partments of  central  France,  form- 
ed from  the  ancient  provinces  of  le 
Berry,  le  Limousin  etrAngoumois, , 
and  during  the  present  summer  and 
autumn  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  various  parts  of  south-west 
France.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
I  have  already  traveled  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  ground,  al- 
though my  task  is  not  nearly  ac- 
com])lished.  I  hope,  indeed,  to 
pursue  these  investigations  till  not 
a  single  district  of  agricultural 
France  remains  unfamiliar  to 
me.      I  add  that    these    sojourns 
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are  iiirnnubly  mnde  not  en  touristey 
but  amoii«i:  French  people,  so  that 
uiiy  iiiionnatiou  I  may  require,  I 
obtiiiii  on  the  spot  from  those  best 
Me  to  inform  me,  and  every  facil- 
ity is  aftonled  for  observing  ]>ea8- 
ant  life  suid  judging  for  myself. 

Admiralde  as  arc  the  letters  of 
the  late  Mr.  Kiiy  just  alluded  to,  I 
mnst  take  exception  to  one  o\\  two  j 
]M>ints.  In  the  first  place,  he  great- ^ 
ly  over-states  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  i>e<isiint;  or  ])erh<ips  1 
should  ])Ut  the  matter  thus:  Since 
Mr.  Kiiy  wrote  of  France  and  the 
condition  of  the  pleasantry  in  that 
country,  rapid  and  important 
changes  have  taken  place,  notably 
with  regard  to  their  mental  devel- 
oi>ment.  Speaking  from  a  very 
varied  experience,  1  muse  say  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
intelligence  and  instruction  of  a 
French  peasant  proprietor  and  an 
English  agricultural  laborer.  The 
former  is  immeasnrably  in  advance 
of  tie  latter,  and  that  by  reason  of 
favorable  circumstances,  and  not 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  natur- 
al superiority.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  made 
by  the  Third  Republic  to  edu- 
cate .  the  rural  population,  let 
us  consider  the  position  of  the  peas- 
ant iudividually,  and  we  shall 
8ee  that  ii  is  in  itself  an  education. 
He  has  not  only  the  responsibilities 
of  a  capitalist  on  a  small  scale,  al- 
ready a  most  important  mental 
training,  to  begin  with,  but  he  re- 
ceives and  hsis  long  received  the 
benefits  of  a  political  education. 
The  blue-blonsed  son  of  the  soil  be- 
comes in  time  perhaps  coJiseWer 
municipal  and  mayor  of  his  com- 
mune. He  is  obliged  to  kuow  some* 
thing  of  the  laws  and   constitution 


of  his  country;  lie  lis  accustomed  to 
public  business,  t<o  the  interchange 
of  id«aR,  to  speaking  in  public,  and 
txi  the  give  and  t4ike  of  civil  life 
generally.  We  must  reim^mber, 
too,  that  the  French  pesisuint  as  a 
citizen  dates  anteriorally  to  the 
great  Revolution.  Already  l»eforc 
1789,  one-fourth  of  the  territory  of 
France  belonged  to  the  )>eople,  and 
though  the  condition  of  the  Muail  far- 
mer a  ud  metayer  was  often  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  still  the  possession 
of  land  had  begun  to  tell  upon  na* 
t  ion  a  I  character.  But  we  mnst  go 
ns  far  back  as  the  Regency  of  the 
great  Anne  of  France  for  the  begin- 
nings of  ])olitical  life  among  the 
peasantry.  That  wonderfnl  states- 
woman,  who  took  in  hand  the 
government  of  France  when  she 
was  onlv  twentv-two,  and  added 
Ihittany  to  the  French  crown,  sum- 
moned the  Etats  Q^n^raux  in  1481. 
Upon  this  memorable  occasion  tie 
])easant8  sent  deputies  to  repre- 
sent them  in  what  was  a  true  par- 
liament, and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
feu<lal  world  were  heard  those  c»in- 
inous  words,  *^La  souveniinte  da 
pen  pie.''  The  speaker,  however, 
was  not  a  proletarian,  but  a  gentle- 
man Philipi)ePot,*  Deputy  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  subsidies  asked  for  were 
granted  and  privileges  accorded, 
bnt  the  Etats  G6n6raux  were  sum- 
marily dismissed,  having  sufii- 
ciently  alarmed  the  Court  and  the 
nobles.  This  fact  is  worthy  of 
note  as  showing  the  early  begin- 
nings of  the  Tiers  Etats  ns  a  polit- 
ical body  in  France.  The  Fi-euch 
])easant  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 

*  The  toinb  of  this  orator  and  noble 
gentleman  is  to  be  eeen  at  Dijon, «nd  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the 
epoch 
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iiilierited  a  certain  araonnt  of  polit- 
ical education,  as  well  as  tliose 
qualities  of  foiesigfht,  self-control, 
thrift,  and  sobriety  for  which  he  is 
so  remarkable.  1  s|>euk  on  this 
matter  with  less  tliffideiice,  having 
seen  a  very  great  deal  of  the  rural 
popiihition  of  widely  different  por- 
tions of  France.  1  have  heard  the 
mnire  of  a  sm.ill  cominiHie  in  Anjou 
make  a  speech  at  tiie  distribution 
of  prizes  at  the  village  school;  the 
peasants  of  tiie  Jura  pleading  their 
own  cause  before  the  Juge  de  Paix; 
1  have  sat  <lown  to  breakfast  on  fair- 
day  with  the  pejisant  i)ro.)rietors 
of  the  Morvan  at  Antun;  I  have 
partaken  of  their  hospicality  in 
Brie  and  Champagne,  and  driven 
with  them  for  miles  across  country 
in  Bnrtany;  I  have  broken  bread 
with  them  at  the  board  of  their 
richer  neighbors  in  various  regions, 
joined  hands  with  them  iu  the 
merry  twilight  dance  out  of  doors, 
and  have  paid  numerous  visits  to 
them  iu  their  own  houies.  My  im- 
]uession  has  ever  been  that  the 
courtesy,  intelligence,  and  reserve 
of  the  French  peiisant 'would  do, 
credit  to  any  class  iu  any  country. 
The  general  cheerfulness,  too, 
which  so  much  struck  Mr.  K  ly,  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  France. 

The  other  point  i  n  this  writer's  vol- 
ume apt  to  mislead  the  Englis^h  read- 
er is  this:  he  videutly  wrote  in  ig- 
norance of  the  numerous  schools  of 
Hgriculture  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
have  exercised  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  agriculture  generally. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  of  a  re- 
cent date,  but  (ine  at  least,  and  that 
of  the  first  importance,  w:is  founded 
iu  1830.     I  speak  of  Grand  Jouau,  | 


within  a  few  hoars'  journey 
of  Kautes,  iu  the  department 
of  the  Loire  Inf^rieure.  This 
college  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing  else  to  improve  farrainj* 
methods  in  what  was  before  one  of 
the  most  backward  regions  of 
France.  The  land  is  cultivated  on 
scientific  pi-inciples,  the  most  ap- 
proved nijichinery  is  used,  the 
scho<d  farm  is  well  stocked 
and  a  very  great  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  fruit-growing  and  arbori- 
culture. Many  well-to-do  peasants, 
sons  stud3'  at  Grand  Jouau,  and 
day  pupils  are  received  at  the  cost 
of  £8  per  annum.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  in  1876, 1  found  thirty 
young  men  pursuing  their  studies 
as  out-door  students.  These  youths 
in  blue  blouses  are  recruited  from 
.all  ranks  of  society',  but  their  work, 
their  meals,  and  their  recreations 
alike  are  tiiken  in  company.  On  a 
similarly  large  scale  are  the  agri. 
cultural  schools  of  Grignon,  in 
Normandy,  of  Montpellier,  and 
there  are  many  model  farms  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  also  wfertneecole  near  St.  Honore- 
les-Bains,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Morvan. 

The  small  French  farmer  is  much 
more  ready  to  take  in  new  ideas 
and  to  try  ex]>eriments  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  I  have  lately 
<lescribed  elsewhere  the  results  of 
a  visit  paid  last  year  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jndre,  formed  from  the 
ancient  ])rovince  of  le  Bas  Berry. 
I  showed  firstly  that  the  value  of 
land  iu  that  district  has  quintupled 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
owing  to  its  transference  from  the 
hands  of  the  largest  proi)rietors  to 
those  of  the  peasants.  Secondly^  I 
showed  that  the  condition  of  the 
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[peasants,  not  only  materially,  but 
socially  and  morally,  has  steadily 
advanced.  Thirdlyy  I  pointed  out 
that  the  average  peasant  owner 
thereabouts  is  a  capitalist  to  the 
extent  of  from  £800  to  £1,000; 
and  fourthly^  that,  so  impressed 
with  the  advantage  of  the  transfer 
are  many  large  landed  proprietors 
that  they  are  gradually  diminishing 
their  estates,  jjartly  actuated  by 
philanthropic  and  patriotic,  partly 
by  personal,  motives.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people  receives  incalcu- 
lable benefit,  the  State  is  strength- 
ened and  aggrandized,  and  more 
money  is  got  out  of  the  laud.  A 
similar  change  has  beeu  gradually 
taking  ])lace  iu  the  Jura.  ^  Within 
the  last  tifty  years  vnst  numbers 
of  day  laborers,  by  dint  of  thrift 
and  toil,  have  transformed  them- 
selves into  small  proprietors,  i.e.' 
owners  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
acres.  So  persistent,  indeed,  has 
been4^^heilesire  to  possess  land,  an<l 
so  uncompromisfng  the  economy  of 
the  rnral  popnlation  here,  that  the 
agricnltural  laborer  may  be  al- 
ready described  as  a  survival. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  hired 
labor  in  busy  seasons  is  sometimes, 
as  in  Burgundy,  a  check  upon 
further  purchases  of  land.  It  is 
])artly  met  in  this  way:  the  Juras- 
sien  is  naturally  patriarchal.  Thus 
three  or  four  married  brothers  will 
continue  to  live  under  one  roof 
and  share  the  labors  of  their  re- 
selective  holdings,  or  farm  one 
holding  between  them.  The  small 
proprietor  also  works  part  of  his 
time  for  wages  as  in  le  Berry.  The 
m&tayer  system  is  in  force  in 
the  regions  of  the  Jura  given  up 
to  the  cultnre  of  the  vine.  The 
proprietor  lends  the  vineyard  and 


pays  the  taxes;  the  vigneron  sup- 
plies  the  laborer  and  the  manure; 
all  profits  are  equally  shared.  The 
peasant  of  tiie  Jura  is  not  rich,  but 
he  is  aiae,  that  is  to  say,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. Family  feeling  is 
strong,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people  high.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  France,  the  entire  absence  of 
beggary  strikes  the  stranger.  Peo- 
])le  work  hard  and  fare  hard,  but 
they  are  independent;  they  have  a 
home  of  their  own,  and  they  are  in- 
variably contented  and  cheerful. 

Tourists  who  form  an  opinion  of 
peasant  farming  in  France  from  the 
window  of  the  railway  carriage  or 
of  their  hotel,  are  apt  to  fall  into  a 
singular  mistake.  They  see  a  poor 
woman  digging  up  potatoes  or 
gathering  in  an  armful  of  maize 
from  a  parch  of  ground  a  few,  yards 
square,  and  straightway  set  her 
down  as  a  peasant  proprietor.  The 
fiict  iS)  and  Mr.  Ka^"  i>oints  it  oat 
iu  his  volume,  that  the  owner  of  a 
cottage  and  garden  in  France  is  not 
to.be  confounded  with  the  ])easaut 
proprietor  proper.  In  rural  and 
suburban  districts  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  respectable  i>eopIe,  however 
poor,  who  do  not  jiossess  a  cottage 
an-d  garden.  Just  as  o|)portunity 
makes  the  thief,  so  opportunity 
makes  the  possessor  in  France. 
Land  is  so  easy  of  attainment  that 
the  notion  of  attaining  it  comea 
naturally  to  all.  If  a  man  haS  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a  fann,  or  if 
he  is  an  artisan,  as  at  Chateauroux, 
with  his  savings  he  buys  a  house 
and  garden,  or  a  vinej'ard.  Thus 
the  workmen  of  the  great  watch 
manufacturies  at  Besan9on,  ortlie 
small  watchmakers  on  their  own 
account,  ]>urchase  a  garden  and 
summer-house   outside    the   town. 
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Yon  see  tliem  on  Sniiduys  and  lioli- 
tlays  disporting  tliemaelves  ntnid 
tlieir  flowers  and  fruit  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Everybody 
])08aesses  something,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  lia]>py  that  some- 
thing makes  ev4?rybody.  It  is  only 
the  declasse,  and  ne'er-do-well,  or 
the  really  unft>rtunate,  who  has 
nothing  to  call  his  own. 

Education  is  very  advanced  in 
the  Jura.  The  French  babe  now 
sucks  in  the  principle  of  equality 
with  his  mother's  milk,an<1  as  this 
influence  tells  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  let  me 
give  an  illustration.  In  1885, 
whilst  the  guest  of  a  Judge  tie  Paix, 
in  a  beautiful  little  town  of  the 
Jura,  1  used  to  accompany  my  host- 
ess to  the  Ecole  Oommunale  to 
fetch  her  little  son  to  breakfast. 
Judging  froii)  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  ciiildren,  both  boys  and  girls, 
one  might  have  supposed  them  all 
to  belong  to  the  well-to-do  middle 
class.  iVIy  friend  informed  me  that 
these  little  scholars  belonged  alike 
to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest 
families  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
wealthy  notary,  the  poor  charcoal- 
burner,  t*he  prosperous  merchant, 
the  struggling  artisan,  all  sent  their 
children  to  the  Ecole  Communale. 
For  the  benefit  alike  of  rich  and 
]ioor  who  lived  at  some  distance, 
liot  soup  was  served  at  mid-day.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  little  chil- 
dren sitting  down  together  to  this 
truly  fraternal  banquet.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  are  twofold. 
Poor  parents  are  stimulated  to  send 
their  children  heat  and  clean  to 
school,  whilst  richer  ones  refrain 
from  tawdriness  or  finery.  There 
was  no  perceptible  diflvrence  in  the 
appearance  of  the  children,  and  the 


simplicity  and  appropriateness  of 
their  dress  afforded  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  English  children  at 
our  Board  schools. 

Agriculturists  here  bave  hither- 
to been  at  a  sad  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  transport.  The  new 
railway  in  construction  from  Cham- 
paguole  to  St.  Claude  and  Nantua, 
that  is  to  say,  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  country,  will  tend  very 
greatly  to  develop  its  resources 
alike  rural  and  industrial. 

If  such  then  is  the  condition  of 
the  peasant  proi>rietor  in  the  Berry 
and  the  Jura,  where  life  is  hard  and 
the  soil  often  unproductive,  what 
may  we  expect  to  find  it  in  rich, 
sunny  Burgundy?  The  vi^neron  in 
the  Cdte  d'Ur  is  what  in  homely 
])hrase  we  call  a  substantial  man. 
He  wears  the  blue  blouse  as  well  as 
his  neighbors  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Morvan,  but  liis  manners  are  more 
polished  and  genial,  and  he  enjoys 
man}'  more  luxuries.  He  purchases 
books  when  he  goes  to  Dijon,  and  he 
reads  a  newspaper  daily.  He  takes 
out  a  shooting  license  when  the 
season  comes  round,  and  bags  game 
for  the  famil}'  dinner.  He  ofttimes 
sends  his  sons  to  Paris  or  Dijon  to 
study  law  and  medicine,  and  his 
daughters  to  the  best  convent 
schools.  The  ftte  of  the  vintagers* 
patron  saint  is  celebrated  by  him 
and  his  fdllow-vignerons  with  a 
banquet,  when  the  best  of  cheer 
loa<ls  the  board.  His  poultry-yard 
is  well  stocked,  he  has  a  goodly 
wine-cellar,  well  furnished  also; 
his  cupboards  are  full  of  home* 
made  jams  and  cordials,  <ind  his 
presses  contain  enough  linen  to  set 
up  a  dozen  middle-class  families 
in  England.  At  the  Recette  G^n- 
^rale,  when  the  dividends  are  paid 
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to  investors  in  the  State  loans,  it  is 
iiii  instnictivo  sight  to  see  these 
good  peoi^e,  men  and  women,  pour- 
ing in  witli  their  coufkons.  The 
ph.ylloxera  has  ap|>eared  in  the 
(J6te  crOr,  but  it  takes  more  than  n 
few  bad  seasons  to  ruin  the  peas- 
unt  iiroprietor. 

Tlie  siMuces  of  rural  wealtli  in 
this  department  are  very  numerous. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  culture  are 
important  items.  Tiie  Frentdi 
peasant — hence  his  wealth — never 
d  e s p  i  s<*,s  ti nia  11  so n  rces  o f  p  ro fi  r .  1  f 
one  crop  fails,  another  makes  up 
the  de licit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident 
than  the  eas.y  circumstances  of  the 
rural  popidation  in  these  parts. 
The  villages  are  well-built,  well- 
kei>t,  and  lor  the  most  part  clean. 
There  are  vines  and  flowers  in 
every  ganlen,  and  every  house 
possesses  an  excellent  wine-cellar. 
The  wine-cellar  is  often  the  most 
important  part  of  the  dwelling. 
The  rule  is  wealth;  poverty  the 
exception.  Beggary  is  scarcely 
known. 

Wages  are  very  high,  so  high 
that  the  pea sant-proi>rie tors  are 
thereby  prevented  from  adding  to 
their  land  as  they  otherwise  would 
'do.  .The  tendency  in  France,  as  i 
have  elsewhere  stilted,  is  to  in- 
erea4se  ratJier  than  diminish  the  size 
of  holdings.  When,  however,  wa- 
ges are  four  or  five  francs  a  daiy, 
besides  board,  and  lalnirers  are  not 
always  to  be  had  u\H)n  these  terms, 
the  acquisitioii  of  land  is  tempora- 
rily checked,  and  its  value  tempo- 
rarily depreciated.  Such,  at  legist, 
is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the 
C6te  d'Or  at  the  present  time..  Of 
course,  what  is  called  lafermage — 
ill  other  words,  tUe  Qmplojment  of 


agricultural  labor— must  diminish 
throughout  France  in  pro]>ortiou  as 
land  falls  into  the  hand  of  the  cul- 
tivator. Machinery  will  doubtless 
change  this,  and  thesystemofm^biy- 
age,  or  agricultural  partnerships, 
which  must  come  more  and  more 
into  vogue. 

In  the  construction  of  roads  and 
railways,  Sivoyards  and  Piednion- 
tese  are  employed  in  great  niini\>er£«. 
Tiiese  workmen  are  objected  to 
in  rural  districts,  an<I,  moreover, 
only  skilled  liands are  of  use  in  the 
vineyards,  the  jnocess  of.  trimming 
the  vines  being  a  very  delicate  and 
elaborate  one.  The  French  peas:int 
is  generally  su])po.<ed  to  live  a  life 
of  extreme  sonlitlness  and  squalor. 
IntheC6te  d'Orthe  vigneron  invites 
you  to  sit  down  in  a  well-furnished 
parlor,  and  brings  out  a  variety  of 
choice  wines  and  liquoars.  He  is 
delighted  to  offer  ytni the  very  best 
his  cellar  a  fiords. 

Indeed,  if  geniality  were  not 
found  in  a  region  so  favored,  where 
should  we  look  for  it?  Here,  too, 
excessive  welUl»eing  has  not  m^ite- 
rialized  the  character.  I  have  al- 
luded to  the  eagerness  with  wliicii 
the  father  of  a  family  seeks  the  so- 
cial advancement  of  bis  children. 
The  enforced  military  apprentice- 
ship is  another  social  leveller. 
Toung  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  society  here  meet  on  pre- 
cisely the  siime  footing,  gretitly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  rougher 
and  less  tutored.  Without  d<iubt 
in  titpe  the  very  nameof  jxiyaarA  will 
disappear  from  everda^v  si»eecii« 
When  the  peasant  pro|)er  eliall 
have  ceased  toexist  on  Freuck  eoil, 
the  word  will  have  no  longer  any 
Tai9Q/n  d^etre.  No  sooner  does  a  peas- 
ant  purchaae  kijs  ,bit  of  iaud  aoar 
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t^ian  k^e  if^  straightway  enlled  a  etd 
tivaCettr.  SioiiUirlyy  doiiieatic  ser- 
v.Mit8y  when  tiiey  have  sured  up 
iQiMiey  enough  to  retire  npou,  be- 
come at  oiice  rentiers. 

Tlie  ciiriou:^  region  of  the  Mor- 
vjfcH  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself, 
alike  from  an  economic,  hist^oric, 
and  pictnresque  point  of  view. 
It  lies  in  one  of  the  last  pmvinces 
added  to  the  crown  of  Prance, 
iiaim^ly,  the  Niveraais,  purchased 
Uy  MiUiarin  from  the  Italian  house  of 
Nevers..  Village  communism  exist- 
ed in  the  Morvau  till  the  year  1848.' 
These  villaii^e  communes  dated  from 
the  Middle  Ag>s,  and  affjrded  an- 
other oxam;>le  of  the  early  period 
at  Mrhich  tU(%  French  peasant  began 
to  posse  HIS  tit  es  »i  I. 

The  climate  of  the  Morvan  is  rude, 
and  the  soil  i\yv  the  most  part  nat- 
urally unprolttctiv^,   has  been  ren- 
dered ferriie  l»y  artidcial  processes, 
notably  the  application  of  lime  and 
clay.     To  a{>preciate  the  condition 
(%{'  the  M  >rvandiaax,  we  must  do 
more  than  joiirney  right   through 
the  heart  of  the  country.     Kemu- 
iier.ktive  as   is  such  an  expedition 
to  the   iirver  of  the  pieturesque,  it 
will  afifiH'd   a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  agricultural    i>rosperity  of 
the  country.  lioan4l  about  Oh&teau- 
Ohinon,  tliesu]>erbly  placed  capital 
of  this  little  Oeltic   kingdom,   the 
impression  is  one  of  an  existence 
]al><>rj(Mis  in  the  extreme.     We  see 
women  far  adeld  getting  in   their 
potatoes,  youngsters  keeping  geese 
an  I  goats,  few  other  signs  of  activi- 
ty or  animation.    The  greater  part 
of  the  lands  hereabouts  is  given  up 
to  p^isturage,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
farmer  is  derived  fri>jn  cattle-re^ir- 
iug.    In  the  less  arid  and  more  sun- 
ny regions,  round  about  .St.  Hon- 


orfe-les  Bains,  for  Instance,  we  find 
the  lan<l  well  cultivated  and  every 
sign  of  ]>rosperity;  whilst  to  real- 
ize the  wealth  of  tlie  Morvan  farm- 
er, we  must  attend  the  great  {Sep- 
tember cattle  fair  at  Autun. 

The  instructive  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  the  l)eiiavior  of  the  farmers 
themselves.     I  had  put  up   with  a 
couple  of  French  acquaintances  at 
the  first  hotel  in  the  town,   and  to 
my    astonishment     next    morning 
found    the    dining-room     crowded 
with  blue-bloused  peasants!    Here, 
to    the  most  expensive  inn    of   a 
Cc'ithedral    city,   came    scores    and 
scores  of  the  wearers  of  blue  blous- 
es whom  I  had  seen  earlier  driving 
in  their  cattle  to   market.     I  soon 
discovereil    that    these  men   were 
rich,  highly  respectable,  and  well- 
mannered  farmers.  The  blue  blouse 
was    simply   worn   to   protect  the 
Sun<lay  broadcloth.  The  tables  were 
crowded  with  these  guests,  some  of 
whom  had  brought  their  wives  and 
children    with    them   in   gigs;    the 
greater  number,  however,  had  come 
on  foot,  driving  their  stock  to  the 
fair.     Herein  consists  the  stability 
and  solid  wealth  of  the  French  farm- 
er;   he  is  not  above  attending  to 
his  affairs  himself,  and  not  ashamed 
of  the  uniform  of   labor.    As  my 
companions   informed     me,    these 
guests    at    the    mid-day  ordinary 
wei-e  rich  but  working   farmers — 
]>ea«ant  proprietors  in^fact.    By  six 
o'clock  all    had    returned   to  their 
liomes,   leaving  the   enjoyment  of 
the  fair  and    the   fireworks   to  the 
townsfolk.     Such  an  experience  as 
this  makes  us  understand  how  it  is 
that  French  farmers  can  tide  over  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons  that  prove 
I  fatal  to  English  ones.    Eigid  atten- 
I  tion  to  bnsiiiessj  foresight,  econo- 
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my,  above  all  a  permaneDt  interest 
ill  the  soil,  reuder  the  French  farm- 
er imlependeut  of  evil  diiys. 

The  metayer  system  is  in  force  in 
the  Morvaii.  The  owner  of  the 
land  supplies  the  stock  and  farm- 
injur  inipU^ments,  the  metayer  man- 
na! lahor,  and  the  prolits  are  equal- 
ly divided.  Tenant-farniiiig  on  a 
lar^e  scale  is  also  practiced  round 
about  Autun.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  no  matter  in  what 
direction  we  ^o  in  France,  we  find 
all  kinds  of  land  tenure.  The  par- 
cellin<j:  of  the  territory  into  tiny 
portions  insisted  upon  by  ignorant 
writers  is  entirely  a  misconception. 
The  tiny  ])ortious  exist  as  free- 
holds, but  they  are  mere  gardens 
and  vineyards,  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of 
X)easant  iiroprietorship  proper. 

At  the  ssinie  time  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  rich  farmer  in 
France,  whether  a  tenant,  m^tiiyer, 
or  freeholder,  or  all  three  com- 
bined, belongs  to  the  peasant  class, 
or  at  least  originated  from  it  Take 
the  case  of  Seine  et  Marne,  that 
fertile  ngricultural  region  round 
about  Meaux.  Here  the  farms  vary 
in  size  from  fifty  to  several  hnn- 
dre<l  acres,  the  tenant  farmer  al- 
most always  possessing  land  of  his 
own.  Nowhere  is  French  rural  life 
more  ]).rosporous  than  in  the  valley 
of  the  Marne.  Agriculture  is  very 
advanced,  and  machinery  is  largely 
used.  The  soil  is  extraordinarily 
productive,  and  the  farm  buildings 
are  spacious  and  handsome.  Cheese 
is  the  most  importjint  production, 
but  the  farmer  has  also  corn,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  crops  to  fall  back 
upon  if  the  first  fails.  Beggary 
does  not  exist  in  this  department; 
most  of  the  villages  have  hot  and 


cold  public  baths,  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  of  the  people  are 
universal.  Here  we  find,  coupled 
with  great  thrift  and  lalioriousness, 
a  considerable  amonnt  of  comfort, 
nay  luxury.  On  Sundays  and  fete- 
days,  the  working  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  exchanged  for  the  costum4 
bourgeoisy  and  some  of  the  farmers' 
wives  even  drive  to  market  attired 
in  the  latest  fashion.  Yet  during 
the  week  all  put  their  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  in  right  good  earnest. 
Bducation  among  both  sexes  is 
very  advanced.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  rich  peasant  i^roprie- 
tors  are,  in  fact,  accomplished; 
they  leal*n  singing,  drawing,  the 
art  of  declamation,  etc.  I  was 
present  at  a  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  Ecole  Gommuuale  of  a  small 
village,  and  I  saw  a  little  play  ad- 
mirably performed  by  the  scholars 
of  both  sexes. 

During  last  summer,  and  antnmn 
I  not  only  revisited  localities  al- 
ready familiar  to  me,  but  also  made 
leisurely  sojourns  in  seversU  depart- 
ments with  which  1  had  been  before 
unacquainted.  In  Maine  et  Loire  I 
found  that  enormous  progress  had 
taken  place  within  eleven  yeai*s. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit, 
I  described  the  caves  or  small  nn- 
derground  dwellings  in  the  com- 
mune of  Gennes,  occupied  by  small 
I>easant  proprietors.  These  were 
now  being  gradually  pnt  to  other 
uses,  and  in  every  village  I  found 
new  substantial  little  houses  of  re- 
cent construction  or  in  course  of 
being  built. 

1  was  staying  in  a  pleasant 
country  honse  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  two  of  these  peasant43* 
homes  that  may  be  t^iken  as  types. 
The  first,  a  small  but  wealthy  ouUi* 
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vatenr^  was  building  for  himself.  It 
hiul  the  appearance  of  a  snbiirbau 
villa,  consisting  of  kitchen,  offices, 
antl  parlor  on  the  ground  ifloor, 
four  airy  bedrooms  .approsicli.e<l  by 
a  neat  staircase  on  the  second,  nnd 
.  above  these,  attics.  The  cost  of 
building  is  considerably  reduced 
in  tiiese  i»arts  by.the  fact  that  the 
pensants  mostly  possess  excellent 
building  stone  on  their  own  land. 
We  were  assured  that  the  outlay 
would  not  excee<l  £2&0.  It  must  be 
reraeml)0'-(Ml  also  that  most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  tiie  owner  nnd  his 
family.  We  next  paid  visits  to 
quite  small  land-owners,  retired 
domestic  servants  and  others,  wlio 
had  built  themselves  neat  little 
cottages  at  a  cost  of  £80.  Some 
interiors  were  very  clean,  and  in 
addition  to  good  furniture  were 
1)ictures,  bits  of  ornamental  pot- 
tery, and  other  objects  for  grace; 
others  wore  a  less  cared  for  ap- 
pearance. Flowers  and  flower-beds 
are  beginning  to  be  thought  of. 
In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  is  im- 
1>ossible  to  over-estimate  the  effect 
of  increased  railway'  communication 
upon  the  condition  of  rural  France. 
Wherever  we  go  we  ftnd  new  lines 
already  opened  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  railway  not  only 
brings  new  ideas,  but  takes  the 
rustic  into  the  world.  If  the  elder 
folks  are  stay-at-home,  the  younger 
of  both  sexes  from  time  to  time 
quit  the  paternal  nest.  They  thus 
see  how  others  live.  They  realize 
the  comfort  of  baurffeois  dwellings, 
tiie  advantages  to  health  and  well- 
being  accruing  from  easy  circum* 
stances.  By  little  and  little,  there- 
fore, the  home  of  the  peasant  iin* 
der;Xoes  complete  transformation. 
The  moral    tone  of  some   of   these 


vilhige-folk  is  very  high.  In  even 
hard-working,  uninstructed  fjun?- 
lies,  we  find  the  yoniig  dnughters 
as  carefnlly  guurded  from  evil  in- 
ttuences  as  if  they  belongecl  to  a 
grent  house.  At  the  out-of-door 
dinner-table,  where  often  the  entiw 
household  of  a  fnrm  sit  down  to- 
gether, I  was  assured  tliut  no 
coarseness  or  unseemly  Jests  are 
admitted.  Yet  the  gniety  of  these 
rustics  is  proverbial.  Sunday  in 
Anjou,  I  observe  by  the  way,  as  in 
most  parts  of  rural  France,  is 
strictly  observed  as  a  day  of  rest. 

The  Maine  and  I/)ire,  is  essen- 
tially a  land  of  small  ownerships. 
Everybody  possesses  a  bit  of  laud, 
but  often  that  possession  is  a  very 
small  portion  indeed.  Knough  it 
is,  however,  to  impart  indeiveiid- 
ence  of  character,  and  deprive  old 
age  of  its  terrors. 

1  was  the  guest  of  a  wi.dow  lady 
farming  a  little  property  on  her 
own  account,  her  houseuold  and 
farming  folks  numbering  from  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  souls„  receiving 
besides  board  <laily  wages.  But, 
on  inquiry  I  found  that  most  of 
these  good  peo])le  had  little  pos- 
sessions of  their  own*  Thus  the 
feHiiier^  or  farm- bailiff,  owned  a 
profitable  little  vineyard  and  a  bit 
of  land  on  which  he  intended  to 
build  a  house  and  retire  in  his  old 
age.  The  dairymaid^  a  most  re- 
spectable, hanl-working  young 
woman,  owned  a  house  and  a  plot  of 
ground.  She  had  also  laid  by 
money,  and  in  due  time  will  retire  ^ 
from  service,  purchase  a  cow  .,or 
two,  and  sell  cheese  and  butte^'  on 
her  own  account.  Then  ther/i^.was 
the  indoor  manservant  who  waited 
at  table,  watered  the  flowers,  and. 
drove'us  out.    He^  besides  owning  > 
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a  lionso  pjid  n  tieid  or  two,  was  iii 
tlie  eujoymeuxi  of  x20  a  year,  tlie 
iiifoi-eist  of  invested  ca])ital. 

These  instaiicea  may  be  taken  as 
t.vplcal  of  the  condition  of  tlie  peas- 
t}ut  class  in  France.  The  Maine 
and  Loire  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  ricUest  or  most  enlightened  de- 
]iartments.  It  is  a  region  of  small 
holdings;  that  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
age is  trom  seventy  to  eighty  acres 
iij(  extent,  while  closeriesy  or  farms 
ot  two  or  three  acres,  aie  common. 
AVe  must  not  look  liere  lor  the 
wealth  we  find  in  the  CAte  d'Or  or 
in  Seine  et  Marne.  Yet  agriculture 
of  late  years  has  made  great  strides 
throughout  Anjou.  Land  has  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  in  value, 
while  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  is  proportionately  advanc- 
ing. ]\Iy  hostess  one  day  received 
a  hmall  peasant  proprietor  and  his 
sisttM-in-law  to  tlinner.  When  the 
lime  came  for  return,  they  drove 
liome  in  a  comfortable  wagonette 
recently  ])urchas<»d  for  their  own 
use.  Such  a  conditit»n  of  thing>i 
must  he  seen  to  be  realized. 

One  result  of  peasant  praprie- 
torshi|>  is  the  great  security  of 
]»roperty.  Everywhere  we  see  or- 
chards and  gardens  exposed  to 
dei>redation,  but  none  occur.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  grow  by  the  road- 
side, snid  no  one  touches  what  is 
not  liisown. 

Although  the  small  holding  is 
the  rule  here,  some  very  large 
farms  exist.  Thus  one  of  ourneigh- 
bors  was  a  lady  managing  on  iier 
own  account  a  farm  consisting  of 
several  hundred  acres,  a  large  part 
of  w  hich  was  vineyard.  If  the  phyl- 
loxera invades  Anjou,  the  lady  for 
the  time  being  will  l>e  ruined. 
Prom  Angers  1  journeyed  to  Niort, 


chef  lieu  of  the  Department  of  the 
Deux  Sevres,  traversing  a  part  ot 
the  Vendenn  Boctage.  Just  eleven 
years  before  I  Inul  travelled  by  dili- 
gence from  Poitiers  to  Parthenay, 
thus  striking  through  the  Bocage 
in  a  more  westerly  direction.  What 
changes  have  coiye  over  thin  rich 
country  in  the  meantime!  New 
lines  of  railway  have  intersected  it 
in  every  direction;  new,  spacious 
farm-houses  and  buildings  have 
sprung  up  everywhere;  on  all  sides 
we  finil  evidence  of  wonderful  ma- 
terial progress  Niort  is  now  a  junc- 
tion of  tirst  importance  in  this  jKiit 
of  France,  as  its  magnificent  mil- 
way  station  indicates.  Itapid,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  development  of 
French  towns  in  consequence  of 
these  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  effect  on  the  conntrv  is 
far  more  cotisiderable.  The  value 
of  agricultuial  produce  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  agricultural  methods 
made  much  mf»re  easy.  Artidcial 
manures  and  new  machinery  are 
now  much  used  iierealiouts.  Im- 
mediately round  about  Niort  Is  a 
luxuriant  belt  of  orchards  and 
market-garden <9.  AVi»  must  indeed 
go  into  the-heart  of  ihe  Bocago  to 
find  the  typical  Vendean  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres,  but  within 
an  hour's  driv-e  of]"the  town  import- 
ant tenant  farms  may  be  seen. 
Mule-rearing  is  a  specialty  of  this 
region,  so  rich  in  ]nistnres.  1  visit- 
ed  a  leasehold  farm  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  acres  thn« 
stocked:  sixty  head  of  mules  sind 
horses,  ten  oxen,  fifteen  cows,  and 
sixty  sheep,  besides  goats,  pig>», 
and  abundance  of  }M)nltry.  The 
farmer,  a  true  type  of  the  prosper- 
ous peasant,  although  hard  at  work 
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with  liis  men,  qnitted  his  tnsk  to 
show  118  the  stock.  Like  most,  we 
mig^lit  indeed  say  all,  tenant  farm- 
ers in  France,  he  possessed  some 
land  of  liis  own  on  whicii  to  bnild  a 
house  and  retire  in  old  a^e,  leaving 
the  larger  business  to  bis  chihlren. 
The  housewife  was  busy  at  work, 
also  wearing  the  pendant  dress. 
Yet  these  good  people  were  cai)i- 
talists  to  tiie  extent  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  and  in  England 
would  long  since  have  set  up 
as  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  No 
wonder  that  agriculi.nra^  crises  are 
tided  over  in  Prance  I 

Take  by  way  of  example  the  two 
departments  next  visited  by  mo, 
the  Oharente  and  the  Gharente  In- 
f&rieure.  No  part  of  the  country 
has  been  more  cruelly  ravaged  by 
the  phylloxera;  over  theCharente,. 
indeed,  a  very  wave  of  ruin  has 
swept  within  the  last  few  years;  its 
vineyards  have  been  reduced  by 
one-tenth,  representing  a  loss  of 
millions,  and  such  losses,  of  course, 
have  been  most  severely  felt  by 
the  smaller  vintagers.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  resident,  and 
his  account  of  what  the  country 
folks  hiid  gone  through,  was  har- 
rowing. Now  matters  have  taken 
a  more  cheerful  path.  The  ruined 
vine-growers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  farming:  generally  or 
trade.  Many  have  migrated  to  the 
towns,  whilst  local  industries  have 
been  opened  in  various  phices  The 
worst  may  be  said  to  be  over.  Yet 
here  and  there  in  this  very  depart- 
ment you  find  evidence  of  solid 
wealth  among  the  peasantry,  a  con- 
dition of  things  without  any  anal- 
ogy among  ourselves. 

My  host,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  large  towusj  had  in  his  employ 


fifemme  de  menag^y  or  charwomjin, 
who  came  for  a  lew  hours  every  day 
to  cook  and  do  housework.  This 
good  woman,  neat,  clean,  intelli- 
gent, trustworthy,  iiossessed  capital 
to  the  extent  of  £1,000  invested  iu 
the  public  funds.  Her  husband 
had  a  market  gsirden,  her  son  was  a 
commercial  traveller,  her  daughter 
a  milliner's  apprentice.  Yet  well' 
to-do  as  was  this  family,  we  found 
the  mother  glad  to  add  to  the  little 
stock  and  provide  still  more  secure- 
ly against  the  evil  day. 

Agnin,  in  1885,  during  the  graiul 
autumn  manceuvres,  in  this  very 
department  a  peasant  fnrmer,  niiiy- 
or  of  his  commune,  entertained  a 
general  nnd  his  staff  for  two  dnys. 
His  wife  and  daughters  joined 
their  guests  at  dinner,  and  the  table 
was  set  in  a  welt-ordered  bour- 
geois family;  the  f:ire  was  abundant, 
several  hundred  francs  being  spent 
upon  the  entertainment.  And  tliis 
took  place  in  a  region  almost  com- 
pletely devasted  by  ]>hylloxera  I 

I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Cliar- 
ente  Inferieure,  st^iyingall  the  time 
at  the  charming  little  sea-side  vil- 
lage of  St.  G-eorges  deDidonne,  near 
Boyan.  The  name  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Miclielet's  La  Mer,  St. 
Georges  itself,  may  be  described  as 
a  small  Arcadia,  where  every  one 
sits  within  his  own  vineyard  and 
beneath  his  own  fig-tree.  The 
people  work  hard  and  fare  liftrd, 
but  want  is  absolutely  unknown. 
Wherever  you  go  you  see  neatly 
dressed,  cheerful,  sober  people. 
Nevertheless  the  department  has 
suffered  only  less  than  the  Charente 
from  the  phylloxera.  The  ruined 
vineyard  if  replanted  with  other 
crops  only  produces  one-fourth  of 
its  former  revenaei  and  in  many 
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placefl  IS  abandoned  altogether. 
Immediately'  arouiul  St.  Georges 
the  rich  noil  and  abundant  sun- 
shine prodnce  fraitand  vegetables 
in  great  luxuriance,  a  great  sourc^e 
of  wealth  to  the  people,  who  sui>- 
ply  theBoyan  markets.  But  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  conn  try,  tlie  aspect  of 
affairs  is  sad  indeed,  vineyar<l  after 
vineyard  hopelessly  blighted  either 
by  the  phylloxera  or  the  4ailin]u, 
both  enemies  being  active  here. 
But  you  hear  no  complaints,  no 
appeals  for  help.  Other  croi)s  are 
cultivated  the  more  sedulously 
in  order  to  make  u]>  for  the  loss, 
and  people  are  ready  to  turn  their 
hands  to  an^'thing  in  order  to  earn 
money.  Bound  about  St.  Georges 
you  see  neat  little,  one-storied 
Tiouses  just  built  or  in  course  of 
construction,  each  with  its  vine- 
yard  and  bit  of  garden.  These,  one 
tind  all,  are  erected  by  the  peasants 
rr  fisher-folk  for  their  own  use;  in 
fact,  they  are  little  freeholds,  the 
rewanl  of  hard-earned  savings.  In 
the  Cliarente  Inf^rieure,  just  as 
anywhere  else  tiiroughout  France, 
you  find  all  kinds  of  land  tenure  in 
force,  metayage,  tenant  farming, 
peasant  proprietorship  alike  on  a 
small  or  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
country  round  alK)ut  St.  Georges, 
beingatsom^distancefrom  the  great 
lines  of  communication,  shows  much 
backwardness  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
culture. I  visited  a  small  m^tairie 
which  reminded  me  of  Breton  ex- 
periences eleven  years  ago:  the 
dnngheap  before  the.  front  door, 
liquid  manure  running  to  waste, 
pou4 try  familiar  with  the  kitchen, 
and  so  on.  But  it  must  be  remem 
bered  thsrt  the  small  ni^tuyer, 
Bqu<ilid  as  is  his  dwelling,  poor  as  he 
often  is,  iguoiraut  as  he  often  is. 


gradually  develops  into  the  pros- 
])erous  and  enlightened  tenant  fann- 
er or  freeholder.  Metayage,  in- 
deed, is  a  stepping  stone  between 
the  ])Osition  of  a  day-1alK>rer  and 
that  of  a  capitalist. 

Let  me  by  way  of  conclusion 
add  a  few  facts  concerning  these 
agricultural  ))artnership.s  in  France. 
We  find  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes  27,484  m<5tairies,  in  the 
Allier  11,632,  in  the  Giromie  11,- 
568  in  the  Cliarente  10,770,  in  the 
Lot  10,000,  in  the  Haute  Vienne 
8,337,  in  the  Cantal  2,292,  iu  the 
Creuse  2,069,  and  so  on,  ro^tnyage 
more  or  less  prevailing  throughout 
the  entire  country.  In  a  recent 
official  report  on  the  Limousin,  it  is 
announced  that  in  three  hnudi-ed 
m^tairies  profits  had  more  tlian 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  Alps  Msiri- 
times,  round  about  Grasse,  ai*e  to 
be  found  small  parcels  of  land  cul- 
tivated on  this  system;  many  vine- 
yards also  in  the  south-west  are 
veritable  m^t«airies — in  other  words, 
]iartnerships  with  half  profits.  The 
ni6tayer  is  regarded  as  a  most  val- 
uable agent  in  developing  and  im- 
proving agriculture. 

Tensuit  farming  is  also  largely 
practiced  in  certain  regions.  We 
find  about  one  tenant  farmer  to 
three  or  four  owners  or  metayers. 
Picardy,  Artois,  La  Brie  (Seine  et 
Marne)  La  Beauu^e  (£nre  et  Loire), 
and  le  pays  de  Ccnux  iu  ^Normandy 
are  what  is  csilled in  French  pays'a 
grandeafermeB^ie.  given  up  to  ten- 
ant farming  on  a  large  .scide.  We 
find  there  fiirms  of  from  250  acres 
and  upwards  let  on  lease,  precisely 
as  is  the  case  in  England.  In  a  re- 
cent official  inquiry  it  is  shown, 
however,  that  these  large  tenant 
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farmers  suffer  more  iln ring  periods 
ot'agriciiltfiral  do^pi-essioii  than  the 
pc'USiiiit  [>i*o|n*ietors  and  tiie  metay- 
ers. The  scairity  of  hands,  the 
elimination  of  protits  on  beet-root 
sugar,  the  snbstitntion  of  petroleum 
for  colza-oil,  have  interrupted  the 
]>rosperiCy  of  tlie  large  farmers  of 
Pi(5ardy  and  Artois. 

One  word  more.  If  I  wished  to 
back  up  statements  based  upon 
personal  experience  by  unimpeiich- 
able  authority,  I  have  only  to  cite 
the  mime  of  M.  lienri  Baudrillart 
of  t!ie  Institut.  This  writer,  lias 
devoted  years  to  an  official  inquiry 
into  tiie  condition,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  the  Frencii  peasant.  His 
work  on  Normandy,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea 
and  other  periodicals,  are  mines  of 
information  to  those  who  cannot 
tiiemselves  study  the  quesMon  of 
peasant  proprietors  on  French  soil. 
— Matilda  liKTHA^M-EDWAEDS,  in 
j.he  Fortnightly  JRevkto, 


THE  CREATURES  WE 
BBEATliE. 
That  the  air  we  breathe  is  more 
or  less  laden  with  living  organisms 
is  a  fact  which  is  far  from  accepta- 
ble to  most  persons,  and  yet  it 
would  require  but  little  persuasion 
tocouvince  the  majority  of  mankind 
that  air  without  organisms  would 
be  undesirable  indeed;  for  without 
one  micro  organism  at  leaat,  which 
is  very  widely  <listributed  in  the 
air,  we  should  have  to  forego  those 
numerous,  complex,  and  much 
appreciated  pleasures  which  are 
derived  from  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  its  various  forms.  How 
niany  would  vote  the  earth  flat  and 
stale  but  for  the  i>roduct8  which 


are  alone  elaborated  by  yeasty  which 
was  the  first  micro-organism  to 
receive  attention,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  many  powerfully  or- 
ganized endeavors  to  nndermiue  its 
l^osition,  is  likely  ailso  to  be  the 
last  to  absorb  the  interest  of  man. 
But  there  are  other  micro-organisms 
in  the  air  besides  yeast,  and  it  is 
tiie  firm  conviction  that  many 
zymotic  diseai«es  are  i)ropagated  by 
means  of  air-carried  microbes,  that 
renders  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  aedal  micro- organisms 
peculiarly  interesting  and  attract- 
ive. 

The  svstematic  examination  of 
the  aerial  microbia  commences 
with  those  marvellous  discoveries 
with  which  the  name  of  Pasteur  is 
so  inseparably  connected,  and  with 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenMi  centniy  will  for  ever  be 
associated.  These  now  classical 
researches  of  Pasteur's  on  the 
presence  of  micro  organisms  in  the 
atmosphere  were  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  fierce  contro- 
versy which  raged  thirty  years  ago 
oTi  the  Spontaneous  GefiercUion  of 
Zfi/e. 

The  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
contended  that  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  air  was  sufii- 
cient  to  determine  the  generation 
of  bwv  forms  of  life  in  certain 
highly  pntrescible substances,  such 
as  milk,  blood,  broth,  and  the  like. 
But  the  opi>osition  to  this  theory, 
marshalled  by  M.  Pasteur,  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  air,  but  cer- 
tain living  germs  suspended  in  the 
air,  which,  gaining  access  to  these 
pntrescible  materials,  give  rise  to 
those  growths  which  make  their 
appearance  in  tiiem.  That  Pasteur 
succeeded  in  proving  the  truth  of 
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this  asBiimptioi)  is  now  well  known, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
elaborate  and  beuuti fully  phinned 
investigation  which  he  conducted, 
to  place  it  beyond  all  reach  of 
doubt,  that  we  have  hiinded  down 
to  UAthe  first  systematic  series  of 
exi)eriments  made  on  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  aitmos- 
phere. 

Pasteur  exposed  s])ecially  pre- 
pared tiasks  containing  some 
liighl}^  nourishing  tlnid,  such  as 
clear  broth,  in  various  places,  with 
the  following  striking  results.  Of 
twenty  exposed  in  the  open  country 
of  Arbois,  eight  became  subsequent- 
ly turbid,  or,  in  other  words,  eight 
had  become  contaminated  with 
micro-organisms.  Of  twenty  ex- 
))osed  on  the  lower  heights  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  five  became  affect- 
ed, whilst  out  of  twenty  others 
exi)osed  at  the  Mon  tan  vert,  close 
to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at  a  height  of 
upwards  of  six  thousand  feet,  only 
one  flask  broke  down.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  higher  the  alti- 
tude reached,  and  the  greater  the 
distance  from  human  habitations, 
the  purer,  as  reganls  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms,  is  the  atmos- 
phere. These  are  facts  which 
subsequent  exiieriments  by  other 
methods  have  fully  borne  out. 

The  beautiful  experiments  which 
Professor  Tyndall  carried  out  in 
this  conntry  on  the  presence  of 
micro-organisms  in  air  are  well 
known  to  all,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  important  discovery  of  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  these  microbes 
in  calm  air.  Miquel  again  has 
shown  how  dependent  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  microbes  in  air 
upon  their  surroundings,  by  the 
experiments  made  at  Montsourisat 


different  seasons  of  the  .year;  bnt 
the  following  results  obUiiueil  iu 
London,  and  by  a  more  recent 
and  more  accurate  method,  show 
very  clearly  that  the  maximum 
number  are  to  be  found  iu  the 
hottest  mouths  of  the  year. 

Thns,  in  a  volume  of  air  equal  to 
about  two  gallons  (ten  litres) 
collected  on  the  top  of  the  S<:ience 
and  Art  Department  buildings  at 
ISouth  Kensington,  at  a  height, 
therefore,-  of  some  sevenfj'  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  so  removed 
from  any  local  disturbance  of  the 
air,  1  found  the  following  numbers 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  seveml 
months  of  the  past  year:— January, 
4;  March,  26;  May,  31;  Jnne,  54; 
Jnl.v,63;  August,  105;  September, 
43;  October,  35;  November,  13; 
December,  20. 

In  the  country,  as  might  liave 
been  anticipated,  I  have  found  a 
very  appreciably  smaller  number  of 
microorganisms  than  iu  air  in 
London.  Moreover,  the  more  re- 
mote the  place  is  from  houses  and 
from  the  frequented  thorouglifares 
of  traffic,  the  dust  of  which  is 
always  rich  in  refuse  organic 
matter,  the  freer  does  the  air  be- 
c«>me  from  suspended  microbes. 
Thus  the  air  of  an  extensive  heath 
near  Norwich  was  found  to  contain 
from  five  to  seven  micro-organisms 
in  the  two  gallons  of  air,  whilst  iu 
thatw  of  a  garden  near  Norwich 
were  found  as  manv  as  thirtv-one. 
Again,  on  the  Chalk  Downs  iu 
Surrey  I  fonnd  on  one  occa^»iou 
only  two;  this,  however,  was  very 
early  in  the  year  (February,  1886), 
and  suow  was  on  the  ground;  later 
on,  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same 
year,  I  found  thirteen,  but  in  a 
garden  near  Eelgate  on  the  same 
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day  there  were    twenty-five.     So 
that  there  iii  a  considerable  differ- 
ence t'oiiud  in   the   microbial  viciu 
uess  of  the  air  in  different  ]))ac(^s 
iu,  the  country.     I  have  also  te>4te<l 
the    London    air    under    the  most 
favorable   conditions,   viz.;  in   the 
open  spaces  in  the  x>iii'l£^}^^d  these 
experiinenrs   show    thvic    although 
sncli  air  <^enerally   contains  fewer 
microbes  tliau  the  air  even  on   the 
roof  of  tlie   8c»ence  Schools  (at  a 
height  of  »se^'enty   feet),   yet   the 
number  is  lu  excess  of  that  found 
in  the  coufitr}^  although  the  situa- 
tions <'liosen    were  large  surfaces 
-»f  g»%tss    from   which    little  or   no 
*ln.dt  could   be   blown  about.    But 
<^t)e  air  in  the  streets  was  found  to 
v^ontain    numbers   immensely  in  ex- 
cess  of   anything    that    was    dis- 
covered in  the  country,  the  result 
being  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
551  in  the  two  gallons  of  air.  This 
last  figure  was  obtained  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Boad  on  a  dry   and   dusty 
day  when  vast  multitudes  of  people 
were  thronging  to  the  Colonial  and 
IiHlian  Exiiibition  which  was  then 
open. 

The  striking  contrast  to  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  found 
in  the  various  places  previously 
referred  to  is  the  number  found  in 
the  air  at  sea.  I  have  not  myself 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  aity 
experiments  at  se;^  but  some  hace 
recently  beeu  made  by  Dr.  Fischer, 
a  surgeon  in  the  German  navy. 
From  his  experiments  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  maximum  distance  to 
which,  untler  onlinary  circumstanc- 
es, micr )  organisms  can  be  trans- 
]»orted  across  the  sea  lies  between 
70  and  120  sea  miles,  and  thar  be- 
yond this  distance  they  are  almost 
invariably    absent.      A    point      of 


part'uolar  interest  in  connection 
w»th  Dr.  Fischer's  experiments  is 
that  they  show  in  a  very  striking 
(  manner  that  the  microbes,  which 
are  always  abundantly  present  in 
ordinary  sea- water,  are  not  com- 
municated to  the  air,  excepting  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  the  sur- 
face, eveu  when  the  ocean  is  much 
disturbed. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  micro- 
bial condition  of  the  air  within 
doors,  I  will  just  briefly  refer  to 
some  experiments  which  I  made  at 
different  altitudes,  fully  confirming 
those  of  Pasteur  to  which  refeience 
has  already  been  made.  Two  gal- 
lons of  air  examined  on  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom  of  Primrose  Hill, 
gave  respectively  nine  and  twenty- 
four  microorganisms.  Again,  the 
same  volume  of  air  examined  at 
Norwich  Cathcilral  on  the  top  of 
the  spire  (300  feet)  gave  seven,  on 
the  tower  (180  feet)  nine,  whilst  on 
the  ground  eighteen  were  found. 
Again,  at  St.  Paul's  Catheilral,  the 
Golden  Gallery  yielded  eleven,  the 
Stone  Gallery  thirty-four,  wliilst 
the  churchyard  gave  seventy. 

Withiu  doors  we  find  tiiat  the 
number  of  micro-organ  isms  sus- 
pended in  the  air  depends,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  upon  the 
number  of  people  present,  and  the 
amount  of  disturbance  of  the  air 
which  is  taking  place.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  the  following  experi- 
ments made  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Society's  conversaziones  held  at 
Burlington  House  last  year  may  be 
mentioned.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  evening,  when  a  numberof 
persons  were  already  present,  an<l 
the  temperature  was  at  67®  Fahr  , 
the  twogallonsofairexaminedjield- 
ed  826  organisms;  later  on,  as  the 
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rooms  became  densely  cro\yile(l,  as 
indicated  by  the  temperature  rising: 
to  72^  Fahr.,  the  number  readied 
432.  The  next  morning,  on  tlie 
otUer  hand,  wljen  the  room  whs 
empty,  the  air  yielded  only  130, 
bnt  even  thisis doubtless  in  ex^^ess 
of  the  number  which  would  be  pres- 
ent in  the  room  in  question  under 
normal  conditions,  in  which,  judgiu^ 
from  experience,  I  should  ex^iect 
to  find  about  40  to  t>0  in  the 
same  vol  ume  of  air.  Again,  1  found 
that  the  air  in  the  large  entrance 
hall  of  the^Naturai  History  Museum 
iu  Cromwell  Road  yielded  under 
ordinary  conditions  from  50  to  70 
organisms  iu  the  same  volume,  but 
on  Wliit  Monday,  when  an  immense 
number  of  visitors  were  present  in 
the  building,  I  found  as  many  as 
280.  Again,  on  a  paying  day  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1 
found  about  1 8,  but  on  the  Satur- 
day, when  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged,  there  were  as  many  as  73 
organisms  present  in  the  same 
volume. 

As  an  instance  of  the  immense 
number  of  microbes  which  may 
under  given  circumstances  be  found 
susi>ended  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
following  experiments  showing  ^Aa 
number  falling  on  oris  sqiiare  foot  in 
one  muiute,  may  be  mentioned: 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a 
railway  carriage  (third  class)  on  a 
journey  from  Norwich  to  London. 
Soon  after  leaving  Norwich  J  tested 
the  air;  there  were  at  the  time  four 
persons  in  the  carnage,  one  window 
was  closed,  the  other  o])en,  and  the 
experiment  was  made  near  the 
open  window.  I  found  that  under 
these  conditions  395  organisms  were 
fulling  on  the  square  foot  in  one 
miuute.    On   reaching  Cambridge, 


the  Ciirriage  was  takeu  possessiou 
of  by  a  number  of  men  returning 
from  Newmarket  races,  and  re- 
mained quite  full  (ten  persons)  to 
jjondon.  About  halfway  l»etween 
Cambridge  and  London  I  made  a 
second  experiment,  one  window 
being  shut,  and  the  other  was  only 
open  four  inches  at  the  toji;  the 
air  was  tested  wenr  the  closed  win- 
dow, with  the  result  that  no  les;^ 
than  3,120  organisms  were  found 
to  be  falling  on  the  square  foot  in 
one  miuute.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  made  an  experiment  in 
a  barn  in  which  flail-threshing  was 
going  on.  The  atmos]>heie  was 
visibly  laden  with  dust,  and  on  test- 
ing it  I  fouiul  that  up^yard  of  8,000 
organisms  >Yere  falling  on  tlie 
square  foot  in  one  minute,  itwouhl 
,/robably  be  difficult  to  find  a  ]dace 
in  which  the  number  of  suspended 
microbes  was  greater  than  this,  tlie 
great  aibundance  of  bacterial  life  iu 
the  miiterial  under  treatment,  the 
dryness  of  the  latter,  and  the  vio- 
lent commotion  occnsioned  by  the 
threshing  being  all  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  distribution  of  an  enor- 
mous multitude  of  micro-organisms 
throughout  the  air. 

The  careful  study  of  the  various 
micro-organisms  present  in  air  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention; 
it*ls,  however,  well  known  that  im- 
portant functions  are  perfoimed  by 
them  in  the  laboratory  of  nature, 
but  only  in  very  few  cases  has  any 
particular  action  been  identified 
with  a  specific  micro-organism. 
Apart  from  the  theoretical  interest 
attaching  to  the  particular  work 
l)erforraed  by  specific  micro-organ- 
isms, there  is  the  question  of  the 
influence  wh^ch  is  exerted  by  these 
.  microorganisms  on  health.     No|^', 
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altliongh  til  ere  have  been  so  fur 
pvj>cticj»lly  no  organisms  discovered 
in  iiir  wbicli  art)  kiiowii  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  diseases  to 
which  man  is  sikbject,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity!  of  the  foci  of 
infection,  such  harmful  organisms 
are  present,  and  that  their  distribu- 
tion and  conveyance  through  the 
atmosphere  must  take  phice  i)i  just 
tlie  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
those  micro-organisms  which  we 
have  been  considering.  It  iSi  more- 
over, this  familiarity  with  the  cir- 
cumstances whjch  are  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  micro-organisms  in  general 
which  should  guide  u^  in  avoiding 
distributive  intluences  coming  into 
play  in  cases  of  zymotic  disease  and 
in  the  management  of  the  sick- 
room generally.  Thus  it  was  from 
considerations  of  tiiis  kind  that  the 
])rinciples  of  antiseptic  surgery 
were  laid  down  by  Sir  Joseph  Lis- 
ter. The  manner  in.  which  the  pres- 
ence of  micro-organisms  in  air  should 
be  regarded  has  been  recently  most 
concisely  described  by  Professor 
Bourdon  S.indersou  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Considering  that  we  know  the 
living  dust  of  the  air  dToe^  contain 
organisms  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing putrefaction  and  inflamiiui- 
tion  in  wounds — for  that  is  a  thing 
about  wiiich  w^e  are  certain— and 
that  it  niay  contain  the  distinctive 
or  specific  poisons  ipf  psirticular 
diseases;  therefore,  just  as  when 
rabies  is  prevalent  amongst  dogs 
all  dogs  should  be  taken  care  of,  or 
as  in  countries  whei^e  there  are 
poisonous  snakes  care  is  taken  to 
keep  all  snakes  out-of  houses,  so  it 
behooves  everyone  to  be  as  careful 


as  possible  to  maii\|ain  the  air  as 
free  as  possible  froin  these  minute 
organisms,  not  because  they  are 
all  dangerous,  but  because  we  do 
not  know  where  the  danger  lurks. 
And  hence  the  importance  of  ac- 
quiring a  complete  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  everything  relating  to  theii 
natural  history,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
possession  of  this  scientific  knowl> 
e<lge  that  we  can  hope  to  become 
masters  of  the  conditions  which 
influence  the  development  and 
growth,  the  origin  and  existence  in 
the  air  and  water  and  other  media^ 
of  these  more  dangerous  organisms 
on  which  disease  is  directly  depen- 
dent."—Percy  Fabai>ay  Frank- 
land,  M,  D.,  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

YOtJlSrG  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Our  young  married  ladies  in  so- 
ciety exercise  a  great  influence,  and 
at  tlie  i)resent  day  are  very  much 
to  the  foie,  while  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  fashionable 
world  mav  be  attributed  to  the 
power  they  uow  wield,  for  good  or 
evil.  How  frequently  is  it  the  case 
for  young  girls  wlio  are  i)retty  and 
lively  to  remain  com])aratively  un- 
noticed till  .some  man  falls  a  victim 
to  their  charms,  and  then  when 
they  bloom  into  pretty  young  mar- 
ried women  tkey  at  once  become 
Uie  rage  and  fashion,  and  find  them- 
selves run  after  and  admired  by  the 
uqien  who  hold  a  high  ])osition  in 
the  ^^smart  set,*^  and  who  think 
that  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  hardly 
worth  speaking  to  I  This,  of  course, 
is  extremely  flattering  to  their  van- 
ity»  and  there  are  many  who  get 
their  heads  turned  by  the  atteu- 
tious  of  those  meu  whom  they  wer« 
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\he  i)retty  y,oung  married  women 
will  be  there;  ami  where  they  are, 
the  good  men,  as  the^'^  are  called, 
will  also  collect.  The  present 
labit  of  loose  conversation  may  to 
a  great  extent  be  attributed  to 
them,  as  they  allow  the  men  to  say 
things  that  former] 3'  would  never 
have  been  dreamed  of.  Men  now 
are  what  the  women  Lave  made 
them,  and  when  they  find  that 
they  are  allowed  freedom  of  con- 
versation and  unlimited  flirtation, 
they  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
this  cause  is  to  a  great  extent  an- 
swerable for  the  general  lowering 
of  the  tone. of  society  nowadays. 
It  is  thought  nothing  extraordinary 
at  the  present  day  for  a  young 
married  woman  to  sit  out  most  of 
the  evening  in  a  quiet  corner  or 
conserv^atory  with  the  same  man, 
or  to  give  a  man  a  lift  in  her  car- 
riage part  of  the  way  home.  If  a 
young  girl  sits  out  a  longtime  with 
the  same  man  on  several  occasions, 
tlie  world  immediately  says  it  will 
be  a  match,  or,  if  not,  that  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  he  is  behaving  very 
badly  to  her.  Why,  then,  are  we 
to  su]>pose  that  si  young  married 
woman  may  be  doing  the  same 
thing  constantly  without  rousing 
the  suspicions  of  others? 

But  notoriety  is  the  prevailing 
fashion,  iind  it  is  considered  a 
great  thing  now  to  be  seen  in 
music-halls  an»l  restaurants  chiefly 
used  by  the  desnivionde^  not  that 
there  is  \\.\y  pretence  that  these 
])Iaces  are  more  amusing  than  the 
theatres,  etc.,  but  there  is  that 
feeling,  so  charming  to  many  ladies 
of  the  present  day,  that  they  are 
doing  something  that  is  out  of  the 
way  and  almost  wrong.  There  is 
the  same  fascination  in   going  to 


these  places  that  there  is  in  read- 
ing French  novels  of  more  than 
doubtful  moralitv.  Let  it  but  l>e 
known  that  there  is  a  book  out  that 
is  hardly  decent,  and  the  rush  for 
it  is  immense  among  our  young  mar- 
ried ladies,  and  even  among  some 
of  the  elder  spinsters.  Indeed, 
not  to  have  read  any  book  that  is 
more  indecent  than  usual  is  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion.  The  young 
married  women's  star  flrst  came 
into  the  ascendant  when  certain 
ladies  were  taken  up  by  society  for 
their  looks  alone,  and  not  for  the 
l)osition  they  held;  these  were  the 
rage  for  a  time,  and  to  be  friends 
with  them,  and  to  cojiy  them  in 
many  Mays,  was  the  ambition  of 
many  who,  though  not  i)repared  to 
go  the  lengths  that  these  did,  did 
not  object  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  Fashion  must  be  obeyed, 
and  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  "cava- 
liers^* dangling  at  their  skirts,  and 
though  they  would  perhaps  blusii 
to  own  it,  they  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  being  stigmatized 
as  unfaithful  to  their  husbands. 
To  evince  a  decided  preference  for 
their  husbands  over  other  men  is 
antiquated  and  out  of  date;  and,  if 
a  real  afl'ection  exists  in  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  society,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  hide  it  absolutely, 
except  when  the  young  cou^de  are 
quite  alone.  It  would  be  absurd, 
of.  course,  to  say  that  all  women 
are  alike,  ami  that  none  of  them  are 
sensible  and  goo<l  wives,  wlio  ac- 
cept the  flattery  of  men  at  what  it 
is  worth;  but  there  is  still  this 
lowering  tendency  in  society  of 
the  ])iesent  day,  and  there  are 
many  nice  young  married  women 
who  get  tlieir  heads  turned  by  the 
attention    they    receive.    Even   if 
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tliey  do  not  in  tlieir  down  ward 
career  luy  tliemselves  oi)eii  to  any- 
thing worse,  at  any  rate  they  set 
the  ton«»:iie  of  scandal  wagging  at 
their  expense,  and  wliat  may  bo 
butfoolisliness,  is  looked  npon  as 
worse  by  the  world.  They  liave 
great  intlnence  now;  let  them  use 
it  in  the  right  way  to  keep  up  the 
tone  of  society,  to  keep  men  in 
their  projier  places,  and  not  to  en- 
coura.ire  that  fastness,  wiiich  verg- 
es on  vulgarity,  in  either  conver- 
sation or  actions,  for  men  very  soon 
discover  with  what  lailies  they  may 
hike  liberties  -  Saturday  Review, 


CUERENT  THOUGHT, 

Thb  Abolition  of  Poverty.— Upon 
this  pregnant  topic  Prof.  Wi'Ham  G.  Sum- 
ner thus    discmrses  ia  the  Independent : 

•*  At  present  poverty  is  correlated  with 
ilfnorance,  vice,  and  misfortune.  The 
plow  and  tedious  processes  which  we  have 
hiiheno  been  invited  to  employ  and  trust, 
liave  aimed  to  abolish  poverty  by  working 
against  is^norance,  vice,  and  misfortune. 
.  .  .  .  The  philosophizing  which' goes  on 
nlK>nt  these  tilings  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
tlie  literature  of  our  time.  Most  of  it  is 
as  idle  as  it  wodd  be  to  write  essays  about 
the  misery  caused  by  mosquitoes,  or  the 
hardships  of  summer  board,  or  the  distress 
of  excels  ve  heat.  When  all  is  said,  the 
only  rational  question  is,  *What  can  we  do 
about  it?*  .  i  ,  ,  The  world  will  not  turn 
backward,  because  some  think  that  its 
going  forward  does*not  inure  to  the  equal 
advantaire  of  all;  nor  even  because  its 
goinff  forward  is  attended  by  revolutions 
of  industry  which  are  harmful  to  very 
many  of  us.  ....  It  is  plain,  however, 
upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  poverty ♦ 
and  wea'th  are  only  relative  terms,  like 
Keat  and  cold.  If  there  w«re  no  difference 
in  the  command  we  hnve  over  the  material 
com  fort  a  of  life,  there  would  be  no  pov- 
erty and  no  wealth.  As  we  go  down  in 
t'le  scale  of  civilization,  we  find  the  coh- 
Ik-ast  less  and  less.  So,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  go  up  in  civi  ization,  we  find  the  con- 


trast greater.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  distinction  w^ill  beconie 
more  and  more  marked  at  evei»y  step  of 
advance.  At  every  step  of  civilizaiion, 
the  rewards  of  right  living,  and  the  penal- 
ties of  wrong  living,  both  become  far 
heavier.  Every  chance  for  accomplishing 
something  better  brings  with  it  a  chance 
of  pqui  valent  loss  by  neglect  or  incapacity. 
An  American  Indian  who  had  a  bow  and 
arrow  was  far  superior  in  wealth  to  one 
who  was  destitute  of  those  things,. but  one 
who  has  a  breech-loading  rifle  is  separated 
from  one  who  has  not  by  a  far  wider  inter- 
val. The  men  among  whom  the  e  is  the 
least  social  problem  are  those  who  are  in 
the  lowest  st<iges  of  barbarism,  among 
whom  no  one  has  such  superiority  over  the 
others,  in  his  emancipation  from  misery, 
as  to  make  them,  by  contrast,  feel  the 
stress  of  their  situation.  The  t  e  is  a  sen  -  e 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
provide  a  precept  for  the  abolition  of  pov- 
erty. Let  every  man  be  sober,  industri- 
ous, prudent  and  wise,  and  bring  up  his 
children  to  be  so  likewise,  and  poverty 
will  be  abolished  in  a  few  generations.  If 
it  is  answered  that  men,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, cannot  fulfill  this  precept  be- 
cause they -make  Innocent  mistakes,  and 
fall  into  errors  in  judgment,  then  the  de- 
mand is  changed,  and  we  are  not  a«ked 
for  a  means  of  abolishing  poverty,  but  for 
a  means  of  abolishing  human  error.  If  it 
be  objected,  again,  that  sober,  industrious 
and  prudent  men  met^t  with  misfortune, 
then  the  demand  is  for  a  means  of  abolish- 
ing misfortune." 

"Arkansaw^or  "ARKAKSAS'-Theprop- 
erpronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  State 
WHS  long  a  matter  of  question.  Some  forty 
years  ago  whenMr.Danas,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  was  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  two  Senators  from  Arkansas 

Eronounced  the  name  differently.  Mr. 
Dallas — courteous  gentleman  as  he  was — 
always  recognized  this  difference.  When 
announcing  these  Senators  he  would  say: 
•'the  gentleman  from  [Arkan«aw  or  Arkan- 
«a«,  as  the  case  might  be],  has  the  floor." 
We  had  supposed  that  the  question  of  pro- 
nunciation was  settled  years  ago  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  Arkan- 
saw.  But  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 
Nationol  Museum,  writing  to  Science.,  com- 
plains that  New  Englanders,  mislead  by 
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Yankee  lexicographers,  will  still  persist  in 
saying  Arkansas.    He  says : 

•*It  i^  really  exasperating  to  be  obliged 
to  explain  and  apologize  every  time  one 
pronounces  this  word  correctly  in  intelli- 
gent New  England  circles,  where  tlie  later 
and  improper  pronmiciation  wa*-  invented 
and  has  been  estab  i.shed  parasitic  upon 
0(  r  nomenclature.  Had  not  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  otiicially  declared  the 
final  3  •  liable  to  properly  have  the  sound  of 
saw,  not  'Hass,  or  bad  not  tlie  inhabit- 
ants, from  earliest  settlements«to  say  noth- 
ing of  tite  people  of  Louisiana,  of  whicft 
Ar.  ansas  was  once  a  part,  always  pn>- 
nounced  it-saw.  there  would  neverthelesn 
be  no  authority  for  tlie  curt  and  abbreviated 
'Sass  ^'iiich  is  generally  given.  The  wonl 
is  an  attempt  upon  tiie  part  of  the  lirst. 
French  missionaries  of  Marquette's  time  to 
plioneticall}'  spell  in  French  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  no  Frenchman  would 
ever  pronounce  the  combination  of  letters 
in  the  manner  taught  by  the  New  England- 
eis.  The  tinal  8  was  and  is  silent,  and  the- 
a  has  the  nasal  aw,  so  common  in  many 
Frenchmen's  speech.  As  for  the  old  com- 
parativists.  who,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  English  spelling,  always  in- 
quire, *if 'Arkansas  is  Arka-nsaw,  why  is  not 
Kansas,  Kansair,'  they  may  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Kansas  wasKdnsaw.  and  early 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  pronounced 
it,  and  even  attempted  to  spell  it  phoneti- 
cally in  English,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  Long's  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819-1821,  where 
the  word  is  spelled  Konza^the  nearest 
combination  of  English  letters  that  can 
Approacli  the  true  French  sound.  But 
Arkansiis  is  not  theonly  French  geographic 
term  tJiat  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  attempt 
of  New  England  lexicographera  to  creat ' 
in  that  region  a  standard  pronunciation  of 
the  English.  The  word  chien,  for  instance, 
-which  was  originally  applied  to  the  In- 
dians from  their  system  of  police,  I  be- 
lieve, and  meant  literally  thn  *Dog  Indians.* 
now  graces  the  rivers,  counties,  cities,  and 
jnountainsof  our  maps  as  Cheyenne — the 
most  plausibl**  illusti-ation  of  a  Yankee- 
phonetic  pronunciation  of  a  French-spelled 
worcL  *Arkan.s/7t(7'  may  be  difficult  to  ^ay, 
and  may  fall  heavily  upon  our  ears,  but  it 
is  proi)er  all  the  same,  and  the  sooner 
Arkaisas'  is  abolished  the  better  for  our 
consistencv/' 


The  Ninktkenth  Ckntury  Club  of 
New  York.— Mr.  Courtlandc  Palmer,  of 
New  York,  cont'ibutes  to  the  WeBtmii*i^er 
Beview  an  article  upon  ''European Aristoc- 
racy," in  whij:h  he  says,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  his  main  subject: 

'•The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is  a  coa- 
lition of  all  class*  s  on  the  basis  of  liberty 
and  good  manners,  to  promote  justice  ana 
encourage  culture;  so  jealous  is  it  of  its 
freedom  that  it  refuses  to  be  hampereil 
even  with  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  a 
con  St  it  u  ion  jind  bye-laws.  As  a  society 
t  sUuuIs  (cmumti'd  to  no  theories  in  any 
depiirtnient  of  thought,  nor  does  it  commit 
its  siii)porters  \o  any.  Ita  membership, 
consistiuj^  equally  of  both  sexes,  is  most 
cosmopolitan.  The  pu  pit  4ind  press,  the 
bench  and  bar.  'he  stage,  fashion,  com- 
merce, theo  ogy,  socialism,  and  free 
thought,  are  all  represented:  while  on  its 
platform  ConFcrvatives  and  Radicals  meet 
in  poite  ere  <  urtei  upon  questions  of  relig- 
ion, politics,  political  economy,  philoso- 
phy, ethics,  art,  history,  etc.  The  unwrit- 
ten code  of  the  club  is  expres  ed  in  its 
tliree  watchwords.  *Toleration,  Courage, 
and  Courtesy.'  It  provides  a  neutral 
ground  above  which  noats  a  flag  of  truce, 
upon  whose  foldsare  writ  the  words,  *Fair- 
play  to  every  honest  thought.*  -  Perhaps 
the  most  succinct  description  of  the  New 
York  Association  is  to  characterize  it  as 
an  amalgamation  of  the  French  Salon,  the 
American  Debating  Society,  the  English 
Social  Club,  and  the  Radical  Reunion.  It 
holds  its  meetings  in  a  large  and  beaut'tfui 
hall,  and  a  committee  of  ladies  in  fall 
toilette  receive  the  guests,  who  appear  in 
evening  dress.  The  audience  is  always 
equally  composed  of  ^omen  and  men. 
The; address. of  the  evening  and  its  dia- 
•cussion  generally  occupy  About  two  hours 
and  a  quarter;  the  company  then  adjourn 
to  another  roem  to  partake  of  a  light  colla- 
tion, and  another  hour  is  there  spent  In 
conversation,  when  the  gathering  dis- 
perses. The  prosperity  of  the  project  in 
New  York  has  been  something  unprece- 
dented, and  surprises  n^ne  more  than  its 
founder,  the  present  w^riter.  It  depends 
for  .such  success  solely  uion  the  genuine 
interest  it  excites.  Its  dues  are  very  small 
and  it  makes  no  demand  on  any  one,  not 
even  upon  one's  time  unless  onewishes  yj 
give  it.  It  has  .simply  placed  itself  upon 
its  merits  against  >1I  other  social  attract- 
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ions,  and  its  sessions  have  been  continu- 
ally crowdeiK  Graced  by  womanhood, 
surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  art, 
showing  'privilege  to  none  and  justice  to 
all,*  it  constitutes  a  'modern  symposium* 
wherein  every  view  from  opposite  stand- 
points is  maintained  by  its  most  redoubtable 
champion,  to  be  reported  on  the  spot  by  a 
deft  and  ready  press,  and  heralded  the 
next  morning;  in  the  journals  of  the  day  to 
thousands  of  eager  readers.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  New  York  Club  is 
now  seriously  considering  a  plan  for  the 
construction  o'f  its  own  club-house,  in  order 
that,  as  auxiliary  to  its  main  purpose,  the 
ladies  and  p:entlemen  who  compose  it  mav 
enjoy  fuller  an«l  freer  facilities  (under  all 
the  refined  restrictions  which  at  present 
appertiiin  to  social  intercourse)  for  instruc- 
tion, entertainment,  and  recreation — such 
as  a  library,  reunions  for  music,  declama- 
tion, and  otlier  such  diversions,  as  well  as 
fo  dinners  and  banquets:  thus  affoi-ding 
opportunities  not  only  for  the  gentler 
amenities  of  life  among  the  members,  but 
also  f  »r  receiving  privately  invited  guests, 
o'.-  for  honoring  publicly  distinguished 
vis  [col's.  Tliese  accessories  lAight  well  be 
m  iJe  to  supplement  such  a  project  should 
it  be  seen  ht  to  undertake  it  in  any  city. 
It  would,  moreover,  pix>perly  come  within 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  such  a  club  to  set 
the  seal  of  approval  or  disapproval  on  any 
conclusion  at  which  its  various  members 
mi^^])t  arrive.  It  could  even  go  further:  it 
could  und  rtake  works  of  goodness  appeal- 
ing to  a  common  patriotism  ^r  humanity, 
irrespective  of  opposing  creeds  and  plat- 
foruis,  and  from  its  all-sided  ranks,  if 
nee  iful,  arbitrators  could  be  drawn  to  set- 
tle disputes  arising  from  the  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  between  science 
and  theology,  or  from  other  such  social 
antagonisms.  Thus  is  a  plan  presented 
which,  without  pledging  aristocrats  or 
plutocrats  to  any  policy,  enables  them  to 
i>ecome  the  champions  of  toleration,  and 
perhaps  to  harmonize  upon  the  platform 
issues  which  otherwise  must  be  fought 
out  on  the  awful  field  of  war." 

The  Great  Wall  op  China.— We  had 
supposed  that  the  existence  of  this  wail, 
and  its  general  course  and  ^ructure  were 
facts  beyond  dispute.  The  current  state- 
ments respectinc:  this  wall  are  thus  sum- 
med up  in  Chambers's  Cyclopcedia:  "It 
traverses  the  northern  boundary  of  China, 


extendinpr  from  8J<»  E.  to  15*^  W.  of  Pekin, 
and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  across  river>,  and 
every  other  natural  obstacle.  The  length 
of  this  great  barrier  is  1259  miles.  There 
are  four  different  kinds  of  masonry  in 
various  parts  of  it;  but  the  most  important 
portion  consists  ready  of  two  parallel  walls 
of  burnt  brick,  the  interval  between  them 
being  filled  up  with  clay,  stone,  and  brick- 
bats. Includmg  a  parapet  of  5  feet,  the 
total  height  of  the  wall  is  20  feet;  thick- 
ness at  tlie  base,  25  feet,  and  at  the  top  15 
feet.  Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  inter- 
v£ds  of  about  100  yards.  These  are  40  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  30  feet  at  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  37  feet,  and  in  some  instances 
48  or  50  feet  from  the  ground.  Ekirth  en- 
closed in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  thn 
wall,  but  for  more  than  half  its  length  it 
is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  gfouod  and 
rubbish." — We  are  now  told  that  so  far 
from  there  being  a  wall,  even  in  ruins, 
there  never  was  any  such  wall  at  all — 
that,  in  short,  the  Oreat  Wall  of  China  is 
an  absolute  humbug.  In  the  London 
Times  we  read: 

^*Abbe  Larrieu,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
China,  has  published,  at  Paris,  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  to  demonstrate 
that  this  structure  does  not  exist  and  has 
never  existed.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
this  wall  stretches  for  about  800  leases 
across  China.'  from  the  sea  to  the  province 
of  Kan-Su,  that  it  is  wholly  constnicte'l 
of  cut  stone,  and  30  cubits  high  by  12  broads 
It  is  believed  to  run  straight  on  regardless 
of  obi^tacles,  going  down  valleys,  and  up 
mountains,  without  a  break,  except  sucn 
as  time  has  made,  along  its  whole  course. 
This  notion  originated  with  a  Jesuit  named 
Martini,  who  visited  China  about  1650,  and 
his  description  was  followed  by  subsequent 
writers.  M.  Larrieu  has  lived  for  several 
years  under  what  would  liave  been  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Wall  had  there  been 
one;  he  has  studied  the  writings  of  recent 
writers — especially  Abb4  Hue — who  have 
crossed  the  line  of  the  alleged  wall  in 
various  places;  he  ha^  likewise  studied  the 
Chinese  history  of  the  subject,  and  his 
conclusions  are  as  follow:  (1)  the  term 
'Great  Wall'  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
misunderstanding,  and  it  comes  from  the 
Chinese  expression,  'die  wall  of  the  ten 
thousand  li:'  (2)  as  described  by  Martini 
and  x)ther  writers  who  have  copied  him. 
this  wall  does  iK)t  and  never  did  exist;  (8) 
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a  Chinese  Emperor  undoubtedly  did  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  gi*eat  wall  from  the 
Crulf  of  Liao-Long  on  the  east  to  Kan-Su 
on  the  west,  and  this,  though  never  real- 
ized, had  a  beginning;  (4)  al)  along  the 
proposed  line  of  the  wall  square  towers  of 
eanh.  or  of  earth  faced  with  brick,  w^ere 
constructed  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  but  these  were  never  joined 
together  by  any  wall  as  was  originally  in- 
t(:nded.  In  some  of  the  defiles  along  the 
route  there  are  walls,  but  these  were  in- 
tended to  close  these  particular  passages, 
or  they  are  merely  tlie  walls  of  villMges, 
and  are  not  parts  of  a  larger  eclieme. 
Hence  the  only  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Great  Wall  carried  out  was  tiie  construc- 
tion of  these  scattiered  towers;  tlie  nst 
nevor  went  beyond  the  brain  that  con- 
ceived it;  it  was  never  more  than  a  fancy, 
and  it  is  now  a  myth.  This  huge  Chinese 
wall,  says  Abbe  liarrieu,  is  a  huge  Chinese 
li*";  an<i  as  for  the  million  soldiers  which 
were  said  to  guard  it  night  and  day,  thej 
are  myths  likewise.  The  alleped  Great 
\Vall  is  a  favorite  excursion  for  Europeans 
visiting  Pekin,  and  such  a  question  as 
whether  it  exists  at  all  or  not  should  be  an 
easy  one  to  settle  definitely." 

The  Monks  op  Mount  Athos.— This 
mountain,  which  rises  sharply  to  a  height 
of  nearly  8.000  feet  above  the  Grecian 
waters  which  wash  its  base,  has  been  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  seat  of 
monks  and  hermits.  At  this  day  there 
are  said  to  be  within  a  small  space  not 
less  than  935  churches,  chapels,  and  ora- 
tories. Not  long  since  a  couple  of  Oxford 
gentlemen  visited  the  monasteries,  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
Angl'can  and  Oreek  Churches.  One  of 
those  gent'emen,  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley, 
Professor  of  Literature  at  Oxford,  has  just 
issued  a  book,  Ath&s;  or  the  Mountain  of 
the  Monks,  describing  this  locality.  One 
notabilitv,  whose  name  and  titles  read, 
••The  Altogether  Most  Holy  One,  Phllo- 
theos,  by  the  Mercy  of  God  the  Most 
Reverenii  and  Divinely  Appointed  Arch- 
bishop and  Metropolitan  of  the  Most  Holy 
Metropolis  of  Xanth^  and  Christopolis, 
Highly  Esteemed  and  Right  Honorable,'*  is 
de^ribed  as  being  *'full  of  good  nature 
tc^nrds  his  equals,  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing towards  his  inferinnrs;  indolent  beyond 
belief,  absolute  idleness  bei'^g  his  chief 
ddiglit,  and  in  character  a  pattern  Orient- 


al."   The  dailj  routine  of  life  at  an  ortho- 
dox monastery  is  thus  portrayed: 

"The  monks  rise  a  little  before  midnight 
and  go  to  the  church.  Then  they  say 
Matins  and  the  offices  of  the  First,  Third, 
and  Sixth  Hours.  These  lass  until  about 
4  A.Bi.,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
when  I  hey  do  not  terminate  lill  6oVlork. 
After  the  Hours  conies  the  liiturgy,  cele- 
brated in  the  principal  church  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
chm'obes  on  week-days.  Then  they  drink 
a  little  coffee  and  have  a  mea<  at  eight. 
After  this  repast  they  pursue  their  ordi- 
nary avoeati>>ns,  and  have  at  least  an  hour 
and. a halfs sleepbefore 3 p.m.,  when  tiiey 
sing  the  Ninth  Hour  and  Vt^spers.  Tliis 
service  lasts  till  about  half -past  four. 
Then  comes  supper  at  six,  and  then  Com- 
pline, which  lasts  an  hour,  after  which 
they  retire  to  resi  at  about  8.30  p.  ic  But 
on  the  festivals  called  Aqrupnia  they  are 
in  church  the  whole  night,  since  Great 
Vespers  and  the  night  Offices  begin  imme- 
diately after  Little  Vespers,  and  ia«it  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  These  feFtivals 
occur  on  the  average  rather  more  than 
once  a  week.  On  three  days  in  the  week 
— namely,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  aTid 
Fridays — the  monks  have  only  one  meal, 
and  this  is  eaten  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Besides  these  weekly  fast-days  there  are 
the  four  Lents,  and  several  other  particu- 
lar occasions.  On  these  days  ef;^^,  cheese, 
fish,  wine,  and  oil  are  forbiddei!.  In  idio- 
rliythmic  mohasteries  flesh  meat  is  eaten 
on  feast  days:  in  coenobite  ones  the  monks 
never  touch  it." 

Sorghum  Sugab.— From  time  to  time 
for  several  years  we  have  had  reports  to 
the  ^neral  purport  that  in  one  or  another 
species  of  tne  sorgnum  plant  we  had  a 
means  of  producing  sugar  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  sugar-cane.  At  the  August 
meeting  of  the  American  Association.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  is  thus  mentioned  in  Science: 

**Dr.  Wiley  presented,  in  the  paper  on 
sorghum,  the  mean  results  of  ail  the  re- 
corded analyses  of  sorghum  juices.  The 
important  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  this 
average  juice  is  unfit  for  sugar-making, 
containing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over 
twenty  pounds  of  aTailahle  sugar  to  the 
ton  of  cane.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  juice  is 
rema  rkably  high." 
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THE  RBDEMPTIOI^r  OF  ASTEO- 

LOGY. 

The  redemption  of  Astrology,  «8 
a  potent  means  of  influence  over 
many  minds,  from  tbe  grasp  of  the 
ignorant  impostor  and  the  mis- 
chievoas  quack,  can  only  be  eftect- 
ed  by  the  application  to  astro- 
uomical  phenomena,  considered  as 
parallel  to  recorded  events,  by 
competent  students,  of  the  methods 
of  inductive  science.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  desired  that  such  students 
should  be  persons  not  anxious  to 
establish  any  theories  of  their  own 
on  the  points  which  they  undertake 
to  investigate.  But  this  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  It  is  only  in  the 
tempting  pursuit  of  the  will-o'-wisp 
of  theory  that  men  are  at  all  likely 
to  devote  to  such  a  research  the 
necessary  time.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  intelligent  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  is,  that  writers  on 
this,  as  indeed  on  other  subjects, 
should  clearly  and  distinctly  draw 
the  line  between  the  facts  which 
they  report  and  collate,  and  the 
theories  on  which  they  attempt  to 
explain  their  connection. 

An  admirable  instance  of  this 
useful  kind  of  work  may  be  cited 
from  the  pag«^s  of  the  now  defunct 
UniveraUy  Magazine^  In  that  peri- 
odical, in  March,  1880,  under  the 
somewhat  fanciful  title  of  The  Soul 
and  the  Stars^  a  writer  of  established 
literary  position,  using  the  nam 
de  plume  of  "  A.  Gt.  Trent,"  has 
brought  togethet  more  than  dfty 
horoscopes  of  men  and  women  of 
good  or  evil  eminence,  with  the 
aim  of  illustrating  the  statement 
that  insanity  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
case  of  persons  born  under  certain 
stated  aspects  of  the  planets.    In 


this  essay  that  careful  distinction 
between  facts  and  opinions  which 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  inductive 
discovery  is  carefully  observed. 
The  writer  states  a  very  clear  and 
distinct  theory;  one  moreover  that 
is  both  new  in  respect  to  the  defi- 
nite light  which,  if  established,  it 
would  throw  on  the  rules  of  astrol- 
ogy, and  worthy  of  minute  atten- 
tion on  philosophical  grounds. 
Having  done  this,  he  with  equal 
distinctness  brings  forward  the 
facts  on  which  he  bases  his  opin- 
ion. It  is  thus  competent  for  those 
who  are  skeptics  as  to  the  theory, 
to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to  see 
how  far  they  are  able  to  explain 
them  on  any  other  hypothesis 

It  would/  however,  be  injustice 
to  the  author  of  The  JSotd  and  the 
Stars  to  regard  the  value  of  his 
paper  as  limited  to  the  outcome  of 
the  special  inquiry  undertaken  as 
an  example.  All  that  Mr.  Trent 
claims  is,  that  he  has  produced 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  prima  facie  case,  to  the 
ettect  that  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual character  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  time  of  birth.  Such 
a  position,  if  established,  would 
have  a  wide-reaching  importance. 
It  would  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
remove  much  of  the  difficult  and 
contradictory  nature  of  astrological 
theory,  as  now  expounded;  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  bind  together 
astral  and  biological  influences  in 
a  philosophical  harmony,  hardly 
less  comprehensive  and  universal 
than  the  theory  of  Gravitation 
itself. 

One  consideration,  however,  sug- 
gests itself  on  the  thresh  hold,  in 
regard    to  which  the  present  re- 
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niiirks  will  not  be  in  vain  if  they 
elicit  II  sutisfactory  explanation 
tVoiu  tlie  antlior  of  T?ie  Soul  and  the 
JSlars.  With  oar  present  know- 
ledge of  the  infiuiteBimal  delicacy 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  whether 
as  analysed  by  the  chemist  or  as 
observed  by  the  electrician,  it  can 
not  be  asserted  to  be  an  a  priori 
impossibility  that  the  planets  of 
our  system  should  exert,  by  their 
relative  positions  and  movements, 
an  appreciable  influence  on  living 
organisms.  In  fact  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that,  as  far  as  the 
agencies  of  light,  and  heat,  and 
gravity  are  concerned,  such  is  un- 
questionably the  case.  How  far 
the  action  of  the  influence  of  the 
special  class  of  influences  grouped 
under  the  term  electric  or  magnetic 
may  be  capable  of  direct  apprecia- 
tion is  a  more  difficult  question; 
but  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  g^radually  acquiring  of  the  co- 
relations  of  physical  forces  we  may 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  probability. 

Assuming,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  the  possibility  of  phys- 
ical planetary  action  on  living  ter- 
restrial organisms,  the  inference 
that  such  action  must  vary  with 
the  varying  position  of  tiie 
heavenly  bodies  is  obvious.  And 
it  is  consonant  with  what  is  known 
as  t<»  the  intensified  power  of  chem- 
ical (u*  electric  action  on  bodies  in 
a  nascent  state  (as  the  term  is  used 
b.v  the  chemist),  to  suppose  that 
such  planetary  influences  would  be 
most  powerful  on  an  organic  being 
at  the  moment  of  the  origination  of 
or^iJiidc  life. 

But  the  hour  noted  by  the  astrol- 
oger as  that  in  which  tl'C  key-Jiote 


of  biological  history  is  thus  struck, 
is  not  the  moment  of  origination  <>f 
life,  but  tiie  minute  of  birth.  Ir  is, 
of  course,  more  convenient  than 
this  should  be  the  case,  as  one 
event  is  capable  of  an  exactitude 
of  date  which  can  rarely  be  as- 
signed to  the  other.  It  is  also  in 
harmony  with  the  old  biological,  or 
rather  theological,  assumption,  that 
life  commences  with  the  first  breath 
of  atmospheric  air.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument  which  applies  to 
the  commencement  of  organization 
seems  to  be  greatly,  if  not  wholly 
destroyed,  when  the  influence  is 
only  regarded  as  acting  at  the 
moment  of  first  assuming  an  in- 
dependent existence,  apart  from 
direct  connection  with  the  parent. 
And  this  serious  difficulty  lies  in 
the  way  of  supposing  that  the 
relation  between  the  heavenly 
as])ects  at  birth  and  the  constitu- 
tion or  fortune  of  the  "native'* 
(supposing  such  to  exist),  has  the 
physical  explanation  suggested  by 
the  author  of  the  paper  in  question. 
If  this  difficulty  can  be  remi>ved, 
the  theory  of  the  author  of  The  SotU 
'  and  the  iStars  will  possess  remarka- 
ble claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
)Hiilosopher;  and  its  esbiblishment 
would  be  a  decided  step  towards 
removing  one  of  the  great  obst^icles 
t>o  the  acceptance  of  astrol(»gic2d 
ideas  by  persons  of  logically  con- 
stituted minds.  Modern  astrologers 
assert  that  the  position  of  the 
planets  in  nativities  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  life  and  history  of 
the  native.  But,  in  many  questions, 
such  position  is  regarded  not  as  in 
any  way  influential,  but  simply  as 
symbolic  or  indicative.  This  ar- 
bitrary division  is  destructive  of 
that  unity  of  structure  that  charac- 
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terized  a  true  science,  even  if  it  be 
one  that  lias  not  passed  beyond  the 
empiric  or  inductive  stage.  It  is 
one  whicli  leads  to  perplexity  in 
the  intermediate  questions  of  mun- 
dane or  political  astrology;  and  it 
exposes  the  theory  of  the  astrologer 
to  the  same  objection  that  is  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  the  theory  of 
"natural  selection,"  eked  out  and 
patched  as  that  has  been  by  its 
author  by  the  opposing  an<l 
counteracting  theory  of  "sexual 
selection."  When  we  are  told  that 
certain  forms  or  faculties  become 
developed,  in  certain  ))lant8  or 
animals,  because  they  aid  their 
possessors  in  the  battle  of  life; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
possession  of  certain  other  forms 
or  faculties,  which  may  happen  to 
be  hostile  to  such  an  endj  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  totally  different  cause, 
we  see  at  once  that  no  grasp  of  a 
vera  causa  has  been  obtained,  and 
that  the  only  real  argument  of  the 
Darwinite  can  be  thus  stated — 
"Such  a  peculiarity  must  be  due  to 
such  a  cause,  or  else  to  something 
else."  In  the  same  way  when  we 
are  told  that  such  a  planetary 
combination  is  in  one  case  an 
efficient  cause,  in  another  onl^^  a 
code  of  signals — we  are  justified  in 
waiting  for  some  further  light,  if 
only  in  the  form  of  intelligent 
hypothesis.  But  if  we  can  once 
ascertain  the  existence  of  real 
causal  connection  between  planet- 
ary positions  and  human  constitu- 
tions, we  are  on  the  road  to  a 
general  theory  that  may  compre- 
hend and  harmonize  the  four 
<!istinct  branches  of  Genethliac, 
Mundane,  Meteoric,  and  Horary 
Astrology. 

If  this  difficulty  as  to  date  can  be 


removed,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Trent 
would  go  far  to  explain  some  ot 
the  most  obscure  phenomena  of 
hereditary  descent.  "The  fact  of 
inheritance  remains  undispnted, 
but  a  new  and  powerful  instrument 
is  enlisted,  sufficient  to  account  for 
any  degree  of  variability  consistent 
with  the  general  unity  of  type." 
That  play  and  balance,  not  of  sub- 
stituted, but  of  CO  acting  forces,  of 
different  origin,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  conditions  of 
organic  life,  would  thus  be  trace- 
able to  causes  essentially  distinct. 
Tlius,  in  the  case  of  brothers,  while 
the  organizations,  originating  in 
the  force  of  heredity*,  might  be 
expected  only  to  differ  in  so  far  as 
might  be  due  to  the  diff*erence  in 
age,  health,  or  other  conditions  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, a  totally  different  set  of  those 
cosmical  conditions  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  mnst  call 
electric,  might  account  for  those 
marked  individual  differences 
which  we  often  find  to  vary  the 
general  or  family  resemblances. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  a  new 
as])ect  is  given  to  the  astrological 
doctrine  of  "directions,"  which, 
when  spoken  of  as  efficient  causes, 
form  such  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  ]>ath  of  astrology.  Admitted 
a  certain  planetary  influence  at 
birth,  establishing  a  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  mental  or 
])hysical  constitution  of  the  child 
and  the  position  of  the  planets,  it 
will  follow  that  the  change  of  snch 
]UKsition  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
influence  the  fntnre  history  of  the 
native.  Let  us  snppose  any  such 
coiijnnction,  opposition,  or  other 
aspect  as  would  have  a  distinct  iji- 
flaence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the 
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contliu't,  tlu?  Vcilne  of  the  kinc]  of 
tstiulv  known  iis  that  of  "directions" 
would  lie  in  the  iudicutiou  of  the 
time  when  such  aspect  would 
actually  be  formed;  and  would,  iu 
fact,  prove  only  a  rude  substitute 
for  the  calculations  of  tiie  true 
mbvements  of  the  planets,  such  as 
we  can  now  derive,  for  years  iu  a<l- 
vance,  from  the  columus  of  the 
Nautical  Almanack. 

The  connection  between  the 
celestial  aspects  and  meteoric  phe- 
nomena (if  established,  which  is  as 
yet  very  far  from  being  the  case) 
can  only  be  regarded  as  physical  — 
using  that  word  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  it  was  employed  before 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  tire  like 
were  ranked  as  studies  beparate 
from  physics.  Meteoric  astrology, 
if  attainable,  would  thus  follow  the 
same  rules  as  genethliac  astrology. 
And  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
what  is  spoken  of  as  mundane,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  political 
astrology;  the  history  and  changes 
of  rulers  and  people  beiug  mainly 
affected  either  by  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individuals,  or  by 
such  cosmical  influences  as  produce 
years  of  plenty  or  of  famine,  of 
health  or  of  ]>estilence. 

There  remains  the  question  of 
horary  astrology.  This  is  now  re- 
garded as  matter  of  symbolic  indi- 
cation alone,  in  which  the  aspects 
of  the  ]danets  have  no  influence  or 
causative  power.  No  philosophical 
theory  of  such  a  system  of  divina- 
tion has  yet  been  attempted;  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  imagine  any 
possible  explanation  than  it  is  to 
adopt  the  hy])othesis  of  causal  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand  it  is 
to  horary  astrology  that  the  stu- 
dent   is    continually    referred   for 


that  empiric  study  of  the  subject 
which  must  precede  any  justitiable 
credence.  Nor  is  it  easy  toadtliice 
any  evidence  in  favor  of  the  befcire- 
named  branches  of  astndigical 
study  that  is  not  attainable  as  to 
horary  questions,  under  certain 
conditions.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
anticipated  that  more  mature  and 
impartial  study  will  have  the  re- 
sult either  of  discovering  the  es- 
sential unity  of  astrological  rule 
under  every  branch  of  its  manifest 
tations,  or  of  scattering  the  whole 
mass  of  observations  to  the  wind. 

The  solution,  or  any  material  ad- 
vance towards  the  solution,  of  so 
ancient,  so  influential,  and  so  diffi- 
cult a  problem  is  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  the 
noblest  mind.  It  is  a  problem  as  to 
which  it  is  hardly  permissible  for 
the  true  lover  and  student  of  truth 
to  remain  in  contented  ignorance. 
To  speak  of  the  question  as  one  of 
mere  imi)osture  preying  uj)ou  ig- 
norance, is  to  come  under  the  con- 
demnation, "These  speak  evil  of 
those  things  which  they  know  not.'* 
To  rush  in  where  the  greatest  men 
of  past  history  have  only  trodden 
with  modest  reverence  is  the  char- 
acteristic of— to  use  the  mildest 
term— the  unwise.  A  modest  skep- 
ticism, and  a  modest  faith  may  join 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  effort  to  learn 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  tires  of 
heaven.  The  credulity  of  skepti- 
cism may  be  more  miscliievous  than 
the  credulity  of  superstition.  For 
the  latter  at  least  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  much  of  which  the  expla- 
nation is  unknown;  the  former 
simply  denies  the  existence  of  what 
it  is  unable  to  understand.  Had  the 
dogma  of  Auguste  Comte  as  to  the 
limits  of  hum^ui  research   been  ac- 
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cepted  by  mon  of  science,  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  due  to  the  spectro- 
scope which  have  given  informutioii 
as  to  the  constitution,  the  distances, 
and  the  movements  of  some  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  as  to  wliich  the 
Frenchman  asserted  that  we  could 
not  possibly  obtain  any  information, 
would  never  have  been  m<ide.  The 
credulous  negativism  of  Oomte 
would  have  arrested  the  researches 
of  Mr.  fluggins. 

Apart,  then,  from  that   self-con- 
tented   frame    of  mind    which    is 
satisfied  with  the  denial  that  any  as- 
trological problem  exists,  there  are 
but  two  lines  of  research  on  which 
the  construction  of  any    scientific 
theory  on  the  subject  can  be  framed. 
These  are,  respectively,  the  cauas- 
tive  and  tiie  symbolic  chanujter  of 
the  planetary  aspects.     Of  the  first 
hypothesis  we   hav^e  just  spoken. 
It  is  one  the  establishment  of  which 
would  be  a  fitting   pendant  to  the 
work    of   Newton    himself.    As  a 
mere  explanatory   theory,  viewed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  in    which 
the  Oopernican   system  has    been 
accepted  by  some  authorities  as  a 
method  of  ready  calculation,  with- 
out reference  to  its  physical  truth, 
it  has  much  to  recommend  it.    Two 
sets  of  phenomena,   however,    are 
as  yet  unexplained  on    this  tiieory 
—the  first,  those  which  are  referre<l 
to  the  hour  of  birth,  and  not  to  the 
origin   of  organization;  the   other, 
those  of  horaiy  questions.     To   the 
second  liypoti  esis,  that  which  re- 
ganls    the    he  ivenly     aspects     ns 
merely  symbolic,  or  as  elements  of 
a  great  liorolo^  ical  system,  of  wliich 
the  diurnal  jip)arent  motion  of  the 
sun  forms  only  a  part,  it  can  not  be 
saidthat  then  exist  any  objections 
of   a    purely   astrological   nature. 


But  in  regarding  that  hypothesis 
we  have  to  contemplate  a  theory 
yet  more  lofty,  yet  more  compre- 
hensive, and  yet  more  wrapped  in 
nn penetrated  obscurity  than  even 
that  of  the  cosmical  influence  of 
the  planetary  bodies  on  eiich  other, 
and  on  our  globe  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

It  appears  to  us  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  as  well  as  un- 
desirable, that  mankind  should 
ever  attain  a  condition  in  which 
the  planetary  aspects  should  be  re- 
garded as  plainly  directive  of 
human  action,  or  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  influences  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  changes  of 
light  or  of  heat  wrought  by  our 
changing  positions  with  regard  to 
the  sun.  The  question  will  then 
arise.  With  what  object  could  a  uni- 
versal, minute,  and  accurate  sys- 
tem of  celestial  telegraphy  have 
been  introduced  into  creation?  It 
is  difiicult  to  give  any  reply  to 
such  a  question,  unless  it  be  to  the 
effect  indicated  in  the  pages  of  the 
Scottish  Jieview  in  January,  1886.  It 
is  there  suggested  that  analogy 
would  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ruleand  governance  of  a  control- 
ling intelligence  and  wisdom  must 
be  carried  out  by  a  vast  and  organ- 
ized hierarchy  of  ministrant  pow- 
ers. "For  any  such  scheme  the 
existence  of  a  vast  horology  mark- 
ing, by  visible  signals,  the  moments 
for  the  performance  of  distinct 
duties,  is,  according  to  our  limited 
intelligence,  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity. For  such  an  horology  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
supply  adequate  elements  "  If, 
then,  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  a(!Cordance  with  most  forms 
of  ancient  religion,  we   accept  tho 
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i'<]Qa  of  Buch  a  liierarclncal  order, 
tliero.  is  an  argument  of  extreme 
weight  ill  favor  of  the  symbolic  or 
indicative  meaning  of  tbe  positions 
of  the  planets,  without  in  any  way 
negativing  the  hypothesis  of  causal 
action.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  reverejitly  suppose  the  exertion 
of  divine  power  to  be  constant  aud 
direct  in  every  part  of  the  universe, 
the  need  for  sucii  an  horology,  and 
thus  the  argument  for  its  existence, 
would  be  less  apparent.  Thus  a 
philosophic  doubt,  unsolved  if  not 
insoluble,  suggests  itself  as  to 
either  theory;  and  all  that  is  at 
X)resent  competent  to  the  scholar  is 
that  patient  collection  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  facts  which  forms  the 
true  method  of  inductive  science. 
But  to  the  latter  hypothesis  the 
objectionis  drawn  wholly  ex  igno- 
rautia;  nor  does  it  srem  that  there 
caji  be  any  clear  ground  for  sup- 
posiug  the  co-operative  action  of 
divine  will  and  power,  and  of  the 
agency  of  a  celestial  hierarchy,  to 
be  impossible,  than  there  is  for  as- 
serting that  human  action  is  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  spiritual 
suggestions  or  contact. 

For  such  a  co-ordination,  that  is 
to  say  for  a  comparison  between 
celestial  phenomena  aud  the  great 
movements  of  national  life,  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  few  years  affords 
unusual  data.  For  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  political  history  of  Biitain, 
of  late,  has  so  far  resembled  the 
wonted  con r tie  of  ancient  history, 
when  it  was  made  by  a  few  promi- 
nent in<lividuals,  that  the  personal 
element  has  assumed  <lispropor- 
tionate  im])()rtauce.  It  would  be 
more  ensy  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
policy  and  prosperity'  of  Britain, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  in  a  series 


of  biographies,  such  as  those  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lonl 
Beaconsfleld,  aud  Mr.  Gladstone, 
than  it  would  be  to  give  a  truthful 
general  history  of  the  time  after 
the  more  modern  conception,  mak- 
ing little  mention  of  these  distin- 
guished men.  Here  we  have  to 
state  one  difficulty,  which  lies  on 
the  threshold  of  future  inquiry, 
and  which,  it  is  possible  that  the 
publication  of  these  remarks  may 
happily-  remove.  That  difficulty 
is,  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  birth.  That  he 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1809,  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  8th  degree  of  Capricorn,  the 
moon  in  the  1st  decade  of  Libra^ 
and  Mercury  combust  of  the  sun,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain.  But  without 
knowledge  of  the  exact  time  ot 
birth,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  tbe 
degree  of  the  Zodiac  then  ascend- 
ing, the  aspect  of  the  mid  heaven, 
the  x)Ianet  which  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  exact  position  of  the 
moon,  or  the  relations  between  the 
planets  and  thecuspsof  the  differ- 
ejit  houses. 

But  without  getting  nearer  to  the 
exact  features  of  the  case  than  the 
limit  above  given,  enough  is  known 
to  be  highly  suggestive  as  to  lK>th 
personal  and  ])olitical  biography. 
Thus  Mercury,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  square  to  the  moon,  is 
a  testimony  of  t1::'  highest  natural 
gifts,  tlie  mifcichievnus  or  fatal  ap- 
]»lication  of  wliicli  is  but  too  seri- 
ously to  be  feine<l.  As  far  as  as- 
trological probiibility  can  be  ascer- 
taineil,  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
birth  was  between  ^»  and  8  P.  M.; 
but  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  !ndi> 
cate  the  theoretic  results  of  that 
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date,  remarkable  as  they  are,  witli- 
oiit  direct  record  of  time.  One  fea- 
ture, however,  can  be  spoken  to 
with  some  certitude,  although  with 
less  precision  than  would  be  afford- 
ed by  the  knowledj^e  of  a  more  ex- 
act date.  The  ascendant  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  introduced  into 
thtt  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Gi;idston»»,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1881,  falls  on  the  8th  degree  of 
Libra,  which  is  square  to  the  place 
of  the  sun  on  29th  December,  1809. 
It  is  also  close  upon  the  place  of 
the  moon  on  that  day  (the  exact- 
ness of  the  conjunction  depending 
on  the  hour  of  birth).  This  posi- 
tion, lit)\vever,  is  sufficiently  well 
defined  to  have  led  to  the  pre<lic- 
tion,  in  April  1881,  of  "misfortune 
to  Ireland,  as  well  hs  ashock  to  the 
Boyal  power  and  ilignity"  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  ihe  meas- 
ure. That  **the  undertaking  com- 
menced on  the  7th  April  'Vsliould 
not  prosper,*'  and  that  "tierce 
opposition,  probable  bloodshed,  and 
unexpected,  but  evil  issue"  would 
result,  was  printed  in  May,  1881. 
But  the  main  fact  now  insisted  on 
is,  that  the  relation  of  this  degree  of 
the  Zodiac  to  the  features,ascleai^y 
as  they  are  known,  of  the  horo- 
scope  of  Mr.Gladstonc,  was  pointed 
out,  at  the  time  before  mentioned, 
as  indicating  the  force  of  a  fatal 
influence  from  which  he  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  free  him- 
self, and  which  would  ultim:itely 
result  in  the  loss  of  power  and 
character,  if  not  of  life.  How 
far  sul)sequent  results  have  veri- 
fied that  judgment  it  is  needless  to 
insist.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  "Jupiter  was  in  this  degree  of 
Libra  when  Mr.  (rladstone  lK*cauie 
Pnmo    Minister   in  January,  1886, 


and  was  replaced  there  by  Uranus 
during  the  debates  on  the  Irish 
Bill,  and  the  late  general  election. 
Saturn!  also'' — we  cite  a  letter  from 
an  astrological  correspoinlent — 
"was  on  this  point  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's brother  died  in  1863.  Again 
the  ascendant  in  this  case  would  be 
in  an  early  degree  of  Leo,  whiidi 
Mars  transited  on  the  day  of  the 
PhoBuix  Park  murders."  It  may 
be  added  that  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  mental  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  are  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is 
the  lord  of  his  ascendant,  which  is 
the  case  if  the  sign  Leo  was  ascend- 
ing at  birth. 

Without,  however,  pressing  any 
further  the  argument  from  proba- 
bilities  as  to  the  exact  date  of  a 
past  event,   whether  recorded   or 
not,   it  may   be   positively   stated 
that,    according     to     astrological 
rules,  the  position  of  the  heaveidy 
bodies  a  little  before  7  p.m.  on  the 
29th  December,  1809,  was  such  as 
to  indicate,  for  a  healthy  male  child 
born  at  that  time,  a  caiH3er  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliai.cy.     In  one  re- 
spect,  indeed,   with    reference    to 
that  single  quality  which  neither 
genius  nor  industry  can  attain,  nor 
fortune  herself  add  to  her  original 
gifts,    namely,    illustrious      birth, 
there   is   not  only  an   absence  of 
good,  but  an  indication  of  inferior 
origin.    But  Jupiter  is  culminating, 
in  trine  to  Venus  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
to  the  sun  in  the  world;    a  promise 
of  the  highest  position  competent 
under  the  other  conditions  of  the 
n^itivity.     Saturn,  in  zodiacal  trine 
to.   the    ascendant,   ])roniises   long 
life.     Jupiter  throws  a  partile  mun- 
dane  trine,   and    Venus    a    i»latic 
zodiacal  trine^  to  the  cusp  of  the 
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house  of  wealth.  Honor,  prefer- 
ment, aud  dignity  are  promised  by 
the  position  of  Jupiter,  which  great 
fortune  is  close  on  the  degree  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  sun.  The  lat- 
ter great  luminary,  which  is  Lord 
of  tlie  ascendant,  although  not  es- 
sentially dignified,  receives  the 
highest  accidental  dignity  from  the 
trine  of  Jn]>iter.  These  are  testi- 
monies of  so  unusually  high  a 
character  as  to  point  to  .a  remark- 
ably distinguished  career.  On  the 
oMier  hand,  there  exist  aspects 
whii'Ji  remind  us  of  the  miinner  in 
wliich  the  malignity  of  tiie  fairy 
who  came  uninvited  to  the  christen- 
ing rendered  useless  or  injurious 
tiie  rich  gifts  of  her  sister  sprites. 
Mercury  is  combust.  The  moon  is 
8<]u:ire  to  the  snn,  and  to  the  as- 
cendant; aud  Mars,  setting  in 
square  to  Uranus,  throws  a  semi- 
quartile  to  Mercury.  Violent 
changes  of  conduct,  hardly  con- 
sistent with  sanity,  and  menacing 
robbery  and  bloodshed,  are  tiireat- 
ened  by  these  unusually  evil  as- 
pects. 

While  it  would  be  unsafe,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  as  to 
date,  to  say  that  the  above  is  the 
horoscope  of  Mr.  Gladsto'ne,  it  is 
undeniable  that  it  is  that  which 
would  apply  to  a  birth  taking 
place  at  a  little  before  7  p.m.,  on 
29th  December,  1809.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  imagine  a  scheme 
more  apposite  to  the  events  of  a 
very  tortuous  life.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  the. only  highly-gifted  Eng- 
lishman who  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  [ 
history  if  his  conduct  had  been 
chastened  by  the  sense  of  duty 
towards  a  name  inherited  from  a 
line  of  noble  sincestry,  and  his  tem- 


])er  had  been  nnvexed  by  tbat  rest 
less  vanity  wliich  seems  to  be  al 
most  an  inseparable  characteri«tiu 
of  the  self-made  or  money-made 
man.  It  is  on  this  vanity  that  the 
syco[)hant  and  the  parasite  fasten 
and  fatten,  grad|iidly  destroying 
the  vital  energy  of  their  uncon- 
scious  prey.  And  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a 
minister,  has  been  the  most  direct 
instigator  of  the  violent  attacks  on 
property,  both  that  of  the  Cliarch 
and  that  of  individuals,  who  has 
risen  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  he  has  been 
]»ersonally  responsible  for  more 
bloodshed — in  Ireland,  in  Egypt,  ia 
the  Soudan,  and  iir  South  Africa — 
than  i)rol)ablv  anv  minister  who 
ever  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
England,  is  remarkably  coincident 
with  the  p(»sitions  of  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Uranus,  and  the  Moon,  in  the 
figure  described. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
in  taking  U])  the  ])en  for  the  fore- 
going remarks,  to  give  some  account 
of  a  series  of  star-ma] )s,  or  figures 
of  the  heavens,  drawn  at  various 
moments  of  crucial  political  impor- 
tance, from  the  autumnal  equinox 
of  1879  to  the  present  date.  The 
careful  comparison  of  such  a  series 
of  figures  with  the  main  features 
of  poliC/ical  history  would  aiibrd  to 
the  student  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  enlightened  the  more  the 
study  is  extended.  But  apart  from 
the  ditiicnlty  of  diverting  sufficient 
time  from  other  engagements  to 
carry  out  the  plan  adequately, 
further  consideration  showed  an 
inherent  cause  of  objection.  To 
make  all  clear,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  publish  the  actual  dia 
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grams;  and  it  would  have  been 
neitosaary  to  fill  page  after  page 
with  symbols  and  diameters  whieli 
would  onl3'  have  been  repulsive  to 
tlie  general  reader.  To  transport 
a  chapter  of  an  astrological  treatise 
into  the  pages  of  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal would  soon  prove  to  be  a 
literary  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  that  choice  of  language,  and 
avoidance  of  technical  diction, 
which  the  man  of  letters  wmild  de- 
sire, were  ailopted,  the  statements 
would  become  so  vague  and  geneiTil 
as  to  resemble  the  pages  of  Mjorea 
Almanack.  General  preiUctions  ;u'e 
not  only  for  tiie  most  part  unintel- 
ligil)le,  but  also  wholly  unreadable. 
Speciid  predictions  it  is  not  for  a 
prurient  man  to  hazard.  Ainl  any 
compiirison  of  the  course  of  events 
with  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
biwlies,  in  surti;'iiMit  detail  to  be  of 
use  to  the  student,  would  be  apt  to 
share  the  character  of  [jredictions 
in  the  minds  of  ninety-nine  readers 
out  of  a  hundred: 

Nor  is  it  within  the  limits  of  a 
periodical,  or  consonant  with  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer,  to 
offer  anything  in  tlie  way  of  a^ 
demonstration  of  the  truths  of 
astrology;  or  rather  of  the  possi 
bility  of  the  useful  application  of 
these  ancient  rules,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages, 
to  the  purposes  of  prediction. 
The  aim  of  these  lines  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  men  possesse<l  of  a.leqnate 
scieince,  a<lequate  leisure,  and  ade- 
quate impartiidity,  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  astrological  [)roblem 
— to  stimulate  their  study  of  a 
sufliiiient  number  of  examples  to 
convince  themselves  that  the  mere 
ignorant  term  "co-incidence"  is  not 


an  explanation  of  the  facts  that 
will  be  the  outcome  of  their  search ; 
and  above  all  to  encourage  inqui- 
ries which,  like  those  of  Mr.  Trent, 
are  directed  towards  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  effects  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  The  spe- 
cialist who  works  out  the  details  of 
one  briuich  of  science,  however 
humble  and  minute,  is  a  fellow- 
laborer  with  the  philosopher  who, 
like  Newton,  masters  the  word  that 
reduces  chaos  to  order.  But  the 
specialist  is  only  the  hodman  of 
science.  His  work  done,  his  name 
is  forgotten.  And  his  work  is  but 
to  bring  to  the  spot  wheve  they 
nwy  be  wrought  into  form,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  design  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

In  fact  it  is  this  central  design^ 
whether  roughly  sketched  as  hypo- 
thesis, or  wrought  into  the  articu- 
lated skeleton  of  well-ordered  and 
well-based  theory,  which  gives 
almost  all  its  philosophical  value 
to  the  work  of  the  specialist.  Of 
what  service  is  it  to  note  the  mi- 
croscoi)ic  differences  in  the  feet  of 
a  group  of  beetles,  or  the  nerves  of 
the  wings  of  a  group  of  four- 
winge<l  flies,  except  with  the  view 
of  so  identifying  each  minute  form 
as  to  be  able,  in  due  course  of  time, 
to  understand  its  exact  ]dace  in  the 
grand  harmony  of  creation;  or  at 
least  of  that  inhnitesimal  ])ortion 
of  the  Empire  of  God  which  alone 
<5onies  within  our  competence  to 
study  ?  It  is  the  fact  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  ?rntici[)ate  the  value  of 
iiny  delinite  truth,  that  gives  such 
an  irresistible  charm  to  the  labors 
of  the  chemist,  that  most  advanced 
and  most  patient  of  the  pioneers  la 
the  unknown  fields  of  nature.  De- 
candolle's  beautiful  fancy  of  ^au- 
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tiering  species  applies  to  every 
branch  of  natural  study.  Tlie 
lieatliers  of  Euro])e,  quite  unliice 
any  other  form  of  European  plant, 
were  to  this  great  naturalist  wan- 
«lerin*j  types— species  that  bad  lost 
their  way  overonr  globe;  the  rela- 
tions and  affinities  of  which  were 
unintelligible  to  the  botanist,  until 
the  traveller  brought  him  the  Ericce 
of  the  Gape,  and  tlie  rhododendron 
af  the  Hiraabiva. 

With  that  infinite  i)atience  which 
is  Genius,  a  long  succession  of 
sages  have  wrought,  receiving 
little  reward  for  their  task,  at  the 
great  work  of  the  development  of 
science.  The  alchemist,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  chemist,  labored 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  secrets  of 
iiature-which  his  instinct  led  him 
to  approach  more  closely  than  does 
the  more  instructed,  but  less  im- 
aginative, analyst  of  our  times. 
The  course  of  all  science  is  much 
the  same.  With  the  discover^^  of 
each  new  truth,  some  former  object 
of  the  veneration  of  the  student  is 
for  a  time  thrown  aside.  It  is  not 
until  long— possibly  very  long- 
after  such  a  sifting,  that  the  solid 
facts  gained  by  the  analyst  are 
found  to  be  but  minute,  if  integral, 
portions  of  the  grand  scheme  first 
imagined,  afterwards  brought  to 
perfection,  by  the  Philosopher. 
Thus  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Koval  Society,  well  known  for  his 
brilliant  discoveries  in  chemical 
Sitience,  reproduced  the  basal  the- 
ory of  the  alchemist— the  essen- 
tial unity,  and  thus  the  possible 
convertibility,  of  all  matter.  It  is 
true  that  the  suggestion,  as  now  re- 
made by  Mr.  Crookes,  is  little  but  a 
ilream.     But  analytical   chemistry, 


with  all  its  wonderful  power,  is 
unable  to  explain  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  allotro[iy  or  dimorphism. 
You  may  take  two  substances,  sa  \ 
pieces  of  phosphorus,  which  ana- 
lytic chemistry  tells  you  are  indi.N- 
tinguishable,  but  which  night, 
touch,  and  smell  tell  you  are  as 
different  as  it  is  conceivable  for 
two  substances  to  be.  The  one  is 
colorless,  transparent,  self-lumi- 
nous iu  the  dark,  so  soft  as  to  be 
iuilented  by  the  nail,  and  flexible, 
although  crystalline  in  its  structure. 
It  is  poisonous,  freely  soluble  in 
various  liquids,  melts  at  100®  Fah- 
renheit, and  evolves  a  strong  and 
peculiar  odor.  The  other  varies  in 
color  from  nearly  black,  with  me- 
tallic lustre,  to  iron-gray,  brick-red, 
crimson,  ami  scarlet.  It  is  opaque, 
and  is  not  self-luminous.  It  is  as 
hard  as  a  burnt  brick,  and  as  brittle 
as  glass.  It  is  innocuous,  nearly 
insoluble  in  all  liquids,  amorphous 
or  non -crystalline  in  structure,  and 
nearly  colorless..  And  yet  these 
two  uidike  substances  are  chemi- 
cally the  same,  though  said  to  lie 
in  different  states  of  aggregation. 
The3'  are  called  white  and  red 
phosphorus.  Sulphur  affords  an- 
other familiar  example  of  allo- 
tropic  form. 

Other  chemical  elements,  again, 
are  proved  actually  to  exist  in 
forms  as  yet  unknown  to  man. 
Thus  carbon,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  as  an  amor])hic  and  also  as 
a  crystalline  solid,  behaves  as  a 
metal,  in  forming  with  iron  the 
alloy  known  as  steel.  The  propor- 
tion is  very  small — perhaps  onl> 
one  ])art  of  carbon  to  one  tliousaiuil 
parts  of  iron.  Hut  the  pli^^sical 
charat;ters  of  the  latter  metal  aire  so 
changed  by  the  mixture  a^  to  lead 
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the  chemist  to  speak  of  steel  as  an 
jiUoy.  Hydroge Ilium,  again,  or  the 
metallic  form  of  liydiogeu,  ii*  kiiowu 
only  by  its  action  as  forming  part 
of  a  metallic  alloy.  And  ammonium, 
an  as  yet  unseen  alloy  of  the  me- 
tallic forms  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, is  also  confidently  held  to 
exist.  In  the  presence  of  marvel- 
lous transformations  such  as  these, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  many 
of  the  substances  now  called  ele- 
ments may  and  do  exist  in  forms 
yet  unrecognized  by  man,  the  idea 
— to  put  it  in  chemical  language  — 
that  an  allotropic  form  of  gold  may 
be  discovered,  so  far  from  being  an 
outcome  of  superstitious  ignorance, 
was  a  fore  guess  of  genius,  which 
has  led  to  brilliant  and  momentous 
discoveries,  of  which  we  are  nearer 
to  the  cradle  than  to  the  maturity.^ 
As  the  pursuit  of  ihe  elixir  vit<By' 
or  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  led  to 
the  8oli<l  chemical  discoveries  of 
Cavendish  and  of  Dalton,  so  has 
the  desire  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  stars  led  to  the  present  ad- 
vanced stage  of  b)th  formal  and 
l)liysical  astronomy.  From  those 
far-oflf  times  of  which  we  are  now 
recovering— thanks  to  the  cheap, 
value  of  clay— the  actual  coutem- 
l»orary  records,  the  doctrine  CoeH 
ennarrant  gloriam  Dei  has  l>een  held 
as  such  a  living  truth  as  the  in- 
habitant of  our  gas  lit  cities  can  but 
dimly  conceive.  It  is  not  alone 
the  pertinent  question — "Who  made 
all  these" — once  put  by  Napoleon 
to  a  sciolist  of  his  day,  that  was  re- 
ferred in  ancient  times  to  the  an- 
swering tires  of  heaven.  Night  to 
night  added  scientific  truth.  No 
human  races  were  thought  by  the 
Hebrew  pi>et  to  be  so  sunk  in  ig- 
iiorai"'-tt  as  not  to  hear  some  echo  of 


the  heavenly  voices.  Their  message 
ran  through  the  habitable  world; 
their  words  to  the  very  end  of  the 
earth.  Nor  are  we  among  those 
who  hold  that  the  vast  strides  made 
within  the  present  century,  in  the 
cause  of  physical  science — the  de- 
finite positive  knowledge  acquired 
of  mechanical  law,  of  mathematical 
method,  and  of  the  unimaginable 
phenomena  of  chemistry — have 
more  tended  to  kindle  th^nobler 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  ennoble 
the  nature  of  man,  thau  did  the 
nightly  watches  of  the  predecessors 
of  <  laudius  Ptolemy. 

Gontinuallv  as  new  facts  are 
brought  within  the  hard  grasp  of 
science,  old  poetic  imaginations  are 
displaced.  Of  that  course  of 
thought  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
that  man,  as  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  being,  gains  by  the 
change,  has  yet  to  be  shown.  That 
he  shouUl  have,  for  instance,  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  combustion 
than  had  those  ohl  sages  who  re- 
cognized in  flame  a  visible  sign 
of  the  divine  power  and  presence, 
may  be  admitted.  But  which  ap- 
peals most  loftily  to  the  human 
heart,  the  story  of  the  fire  that  fell 
to  consume  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah, 
or  the  exact  demonstration  of  the 
polytechnic  lecturer?  Apart  from 
the  mercantile  value  of  exact  knowl- 
edge, the  mode  in  which  it  fur- 
ni.shes  to  man  a  mighty  organon^  or 
instrument,  for  tJie  supply  of  his 
physical  wants,  and  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ))leasures  of  sense,  it 
is  very  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  educational  utility  of  science. 
Wliat  man  may  become,  is  a  higher 
conception  to  form  than  what  man 
can  do.     And  there  is  a  grave  and 
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serious  doubt  Ijow  far  the  true  Ini- 
iDJiu  stature  may  uot  be  stunted 
aud  dwindled  by  the  very  facilities 
for  worit  which  modern  invention 
lijis  pliiced  in  our  grasp.  A  youth 
at  college  may  be  crammed  with 
the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion. 
He  mny  gjize  at  the  skies  through 
an  equatorial  telescope,  powerful 
enough  to  show  bim  the  moons  of 
Mars,  and  fitted  with  special  cloclv- 
Vork  arrangements  to  adjipt  its 
movement  at  will  to  solar,  stellar, 
or  lunar  time.  But  what  is  the 
mental  stature  of  such  a  prizeman 
— if  prize  he  takes — compared  to 
that  of  Euclid  or  of  Archimedes, 
with  tbeir  simpler  anil  ruder  appli- 
ances, and  more  limited  list  of  ob- 
served phenomena? 

The  study  of  philosoi)by  begins 
with  the  iusi)iratiou  of  tiie  ])oet. 
It  is  carried  on  in  thes.  language, 
and  lit  by  the  imagination  of  sages 
sucli  as  Plato.  As  the  horizon  ex- 
tends, observation  becomes  more 
accurate.  Phenomena  and  facts  are 
first  recorded,  and  then  grouped; 
and  Science  drives  Poetry  from  the 
scene.  But  the  change  thus  efifect- 
ed  is  only  temporary.  The  substi- 
tution of  numeric  for  poetic  values 
is  but  an  effort  of  the  growing 
pains  of  Science.  Some  vast  theory, 
such  as  that  conceived  i)y  Newton, 
suddenly  reduces  a  host  of  incon- 
gruous phenomena  to  an  orderly 
series  of  results  from  universal  law. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ])aral- 
lel  pursuit  of  these  two  branches  of 
learning — the  indexing  of  detail, 
and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of 
unity  of  system— by  tiie  same  min<l, 
is  afforded  by  the  works  of  Lrn- 
naeus.  lie  framed  a  Latin  of  his 
own,  as  peculiar  to  his  ])en  as  that 
of  St.  Jerome  himself,  which  veiled 


precise  definitions  in  the  form  of 
simple  adjectives.  He  grasped  a 
set  of  natural  relations,  which  be 
converted  into  the  basis  of  a  tech- 
nical index.  He  created  and  won- 
derfully advanced  the  pursuit  of 
that  detailed  knowledge  of  sjjecific 
organic  forms  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  tedious  of  human  studies — 
wearying  to  the  memory  by  reason 
of  the  minute  unexplained  difier- 
eiices  which  the  student  has  to 
master  and  to  catalogue;  But 
alongside  of  the  immense  service 
which  Linnaeus  rendered  to  the 
study  of  natiire  by  the  purely 
scientific  work  of  his  artificial  sys- 
tem, the  imaginative  light  of  his 
natunil  system  glows  with  a  plan- 
etary lustre.  The  mind  wearied 
witli  the  microscopic  study  of  mi- 
iiute  differences,  learned  by  mem- 
ory, without  a  notion  of  their 
essential  import  or  causes,  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  Gentea  into  which 
the  great  legislator  divided  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  Princes, 
the  Patricians,  the  Plebeians,  the 
Slaves,  and  the  Nomads — and, 
taught  that  the  mighty  maze  is  not 
without  a  plan,  shares  the  enthu- 
siastic anticipation  made  b^-  Lin- 
naeus of  the  future  unfolding  to 
man  of  the  true  system  of  nature. 

It  may  perhax)s  be  hoped  that  the 
most  disheartening  phenomenon  of 
the  social  life  of  the  day,  the  de- 
])lorable  absence,  not  only  of  great, 
but  of  thoughtful,  steady,  earnest 
men,  may  be  in  great  part  attribut- 
able to  the  occuaption  of  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  the  race  in  s))ecial 
studies.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
temporary  decline  may  be  but  a 
recoil  for  a  better  spring.  If  it  be 
otherwise,  woe  to  the  human  race. 
Probably   at  no  period  of  history 
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have  been  established  culta  of  idols 
so  tlioroii<;:hly  collapsible  as  three 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  hist 
quarter  of  a  century— Garibaldi, 
Ghidstone,  and  De  Lesseps— to  each 
of  whom  the  tinger  of  history  will 
hereafter  point  as  a  self- governed 
apostle  of  mischief.  In  one  point, 
certainly,  we  can  distinctly 'trace 
the  evil  results  of  nnbalauced  spe- 
cialization. The  mode  in  which  the 
pith  and  nerve  of  our  youth,  from 
the  toddling  infants  of  the  farm 
laborer  to  the  cream  and  pick  of  the 
rising  nation,  the  stu<lents  of  Wool- 
wic  I,  of  Oxfonl,  or  of  Cambridge,  is 
being  sapped  and  shrivelled  by  the 
]>resent  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, is  becoming  a  serious 
danger  to  the  country.  If  it  were 
desired  to  fritter  away  the  stamina 
of  the  English  people  into  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  the  Chinese,  no  better 
mode  for  the  ]>urpose  could  be  in 
vented  than  "payment  by  results, 
and  the  glorification  of  the  cram- 
mer. The  \yant  of  efficient,  useful, 
honest  labor,  of  man  or  of  boy.  is 
becoming  crying  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, it  is  true  that  the  money 
of  the  rate-payer  is  being  <levoteil 
to  enable  Hodge's  children  to  turn 
their  thoughts  from  the  plough  or 
the  stable  to  the  study  of  Lloyd's 
Weekly  MessengeVy  or  of  the  cheap 
reprints  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest 
revelations;  but  this  is  hardly  a 
compensation  for  the  mischief  act- 
ually wrought.  And  for  those  who 
liave  witnessed  the  condition  to 
which  the  most  highly  educated  of 
our  youths  are  re<luced  at  or  after 
one  of  those  cruel  ordeals  through 
which  they  have  now  to  pass  to  ob- 
tain credentials  for  the  church,  the 
bar,  or  the  army,  when  strong 
young  men  may  be  seen   reduced 
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to  the  state  of  sick  and  woundeJ 
after  some  great  battle,  with  the 
result  of  retaining  for  years  the 
most  profound  aversion  to  the  su In- 
jects of  their  cram,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  educating  the  national  brain 
as  well  as  the  national  muscle  into 
atrophv. 

In  this  state  of  things,  any  sound, 
thoughtful  pursuit  which  will  tend 
to  divert  the  mind  from  the  sordid 
stUily  of  detail,  to  be  learnt  because 
**  it  will  pay,"  and  to  make  use  of 
the  methods  of  mathematics,  and 
the  habit  of  observation,  in  sub- 
servience to  theory  of  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  nature,  deserves  the 
most  ample  encouragement.  We 
should  hoKl  it  to  be  unwoi'thy  of 
much  thanks  to  present  to  the 
reader  (supp4>sing  it  to  be  possible) 
a  briet,  concise,  and  irresistible 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  judi- 
cial astrology.  Thus  regarded,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  that 
pursuit  would  only  form  a  fresh 
subject  for  cram,  a  fresh  mode  of 
overloading  the  memiuy  with  use- 
less knowledge.  But  were  it  pos- 
sible to  throw  over  the  study  of  the 
celestial  movements  a  light  reflected 
from  the  torch  of  truth — to  knit 
together,  first  by  the  <5ollation  of 
different  orders  of  phenomena,  and 
then  by  the  attribution  of  those 
phenomena  to  the  acting ^[||K)mmon 
causes,  directed  by  common  hiw — 
the  ex})loratiou  of  such  an  Intel 
lectual  gold-field  might  revive  the 
flagging  energies  of  mental  com- 
merce. It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
such  a  result  is  ])ossible.  But  it 
is  for  no  one,  pace  Anguste  Comte, 
to  say  that  it  is  im[)ossible.  Before 
the  time  of  Newton  the  phases  of 
the  moon  were  held,  indeed,  to  ia- 
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duence  pbysic,  madness,  or  mn^ic. 
But  liow  wild  would  he  bave  been 
thoupfht  wliose  imagination  should 
liave  j^rasped  fhe  invisible  link  that 
coinu*cted  the  weigiit  of  tlie  moon 
with  the  hei<j:htot'  the  tide.  It  is 
but  as  yesterday  that  science  as- 
certained that,  by  the  rapid  revoln 
tioii  of  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  enough 
force  might  be  dragged  out  of  the 
telluric  heat  to  fiatsh  into  a  violet 
lustre,  such  as  no  material  fuel  can 
feed  by  any  known  process  of  com- 
bustion. It  is  but  as  yesterday 
that  we  learned  how  a  four- fold 
series  of  signals  could  be  sent,  by 
simple  means,  through  the  same 
isolated  wires  from  one  continent 
to  another.  Looking,  on  the  one 
hand,  at  the  known  physical  eifects 
exerted  on  one  heavenly  body  by 
another,  in  proportion  to  bulk  and 
to  relative  <listance,  and  on  the 
other  liiiud  ou  the  iniinite  variety 
in  the  force  and  action  of  a  system 
of  electro-magnets  oueach  other,  as 
well  as  on  any  common  objective,  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  there  is  a 
mathematical  expectation  in  favor 
of  our  being  hereafter  able  to 
know  much  more  than  we  do  at 
present  of  the  influence  of  plane- 
tary aspects  on  our  earth.  Already 
has  it  been  attempted  to  trace  a 
connection  between  years  of  fam 
ine  and  of  plenty  and  the  varia 
tion  of'dte  spots  on  t^ie  sun.  The 
known  theory  of  the  tides-  renders 
it  a  matter  even  for  wonder  that 
the  connection  between  planetary 
movements  and  the  changes  of  the 
weather  still  mocks  the  physicist  as 
well  as  the  astrologer.  If  the  inert 
mnss  of  the  aquatic  ocenn,  and  the 
invisible  waves  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  set  in  motion  by  planetnry  at- 
traction;   if   magnetic    or    t»l(M'»'M- 


storms,  and  even  the  terrific  force 
of  the  earthquake,  be  inconceivable 
except  on  the  view  that  the  earth 
f4)rms  a  great  electro-magnet,  ever 
varying  in  its  currents,  and  even 
in  the  position  of  its  magnetic  poles; 
is  it  so  very  ill-founded  an  hypothe- 
sis that  the  most  delicate  of  all 
))hysiological  functions,  the  la3  ing 
down  the  keel  of  a  human  brain, 
and  of  the  organization  of  which  it 
forms  the  more  subtle  part,  may  be 
atfe<'.ted  bv  the.  sweet  influetice  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  the  bands  of  Orion? 
To  arrive  at  any  po.sitive  light,  or 
even  at  any  accejitable,  thinkable 
hypothesis,  on  such  a  question, 
would  be  a  fresh  and  a  noble  in- 
stance of  thinking— 'to  use  the 
words  of  Kepler — the  very  thoughts 
of  God.  And  the  ])ursuit,  however 
long  and  tedious,  so  that  it  be  hon- 
est and  impartial— the  result,  how* 
ev(M'  long  deferred,  positive  or 
negative  as  it  might  prove—  shonhl 
be  rightly  termed  the  Kedemption 
of  Astrology.— /Sco«w/i  lievieto. 


THE  HONEY-BEE. 

From  a  boy  1  have  loved  the  bee 
with  a  love  that  even  the  mild  im- 
pertinencies  of  Dr.  Watts  could  not 
quench.  Scarce  any  sound  in  Na- 
ture is,  to  my  ear  more  soothing 
than  the  "murmuring  of  innumer- 
al>le  bees/^  heard  in  an  hour  of 
idleness  beneath  the  fragrant 
limes.  Scarcely  any  sight  is  more 
pleasant  than  the  reiterated  pilfer- 
ings  of  my  choicest  blossoms  by 
these  ever-welcome  pillagers.  Nor 
has  my  love  been  a  sordid  one.  I 
have  never  been  a  bee-keeper.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  rejoice 
over  a  good  take,  nor  suffered  anx- 
iety  from  a  foul  brood.     Not  that 
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I  despise  tlie  sweet  product  of  the 
honey  bees'  iiulnstry.  But  much 
as  1  have  ever  admired  the  pro- 
ducts of  innate  power  or  indus- 
trious application  in  niiin  or  /bee, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  I  have 
always  felt  a  keen  admiration — nn 
admiration  touciied  with  reverence 
— for  the  living  ahd  breathing  pro- 
ducer. Til  us  my  love  for  the  bee 
is  a  purely  personal  one.  Of  me 
the  untiring  worker  can  say,  as 
Lady  Clare  said  of  Lonl  Ronald — 

**  He  lo<res  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well." 

It  does  not  matter  how  3'ou  tnko 
a  bee.  She  is  full  of  interest  uU 
over.  In  the  head  are  eyes  simi)le 
and  corapoimd;  feelers  \yith  great 
delicacy  of  touch  and  smell,  and  a 
tongue,  silent  indeed,  which  gal- 
lantry comi>els  me  to  regard  as  a 
defect,  but  otherwise  well-fitted 
for  its  special  task — to  sip  the 
sweets  of  life;  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  body  or  thorax  are  four  deli- 
cately veined  and  closely  inter- 
locking wings,  and  six  legs  adapted 
for  progression  on  surfaces  rougl! 
or  smooth,  aud  as  full  of  additional 
contrivances  'as  a  schoolboy's 
])ocket  knife;  in  the  abdomen  are 
wax  organs,,  and  that  **  centre  of 
p.iinful  interest,"  the  sting.  Nor 
are  its  habits  less  interesting  than 
its  structure.  Full  of  tiiat  concen- 
trated unconscious  wisilom  which 
we  call  instinct,  she  displays  also, 
at  times,  meutal  powers  of  a  more 
plastic  kind. 

Some  interesting  experiments 
hfive  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
Romanes  to  test  the  homing  faculty 
of  bees.  The  house  where  he  con- 
ducted his  observations  is  sitnatod 
several  hundred  yards  from  the 
coast,  with  flower  gardens  on  each 


side  and  lawns  between  the  house 
and  the  sea.  Bees,  therefore, 
starting  from  the  house,  would  find 
their  nectar  on  either  side  of  it, 
while  the  lawns  in  front  would  be 
rarely  or  never  visited,  being  them- 
selves barren  of  honey-sweets  and 
leading  only  to  the  sea.  Such 
being  the  geograi)liical  conditions, 
Mr.  Komanes  placed  a  hive  in  one 
of  the  front  rooms  on  the  basement 
of  the  house,  and  made  suitable 
arrangements  by  which  he  could 
liberate  a  score  or  so  of  bees  at  a 
time  and  observe  how  many  re- 
turned to  the  hive.  He  found  that 
bees  liberated  at  sea,  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  even  on  tlje  lawns  in  front 
of  the  house,  failed  to  find  their 
way  home;  while  bees  liberated  in 
the  gardens,  amid  the  flowers  they 
were  wont  to  frequent,  returned  to 
the  hive  within  a  few  moments-  of 
their  liberation.  From  sncli  obser- 
various  Mr.  llomanes  justly  con. 
eludes  that  these  bees  were  guided 
by  local  signs— by  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  flower-gardens — and 
not  by  any  general  sense  of  direc- 
tion, instinctive  andinnate. 

Much  has  been  written  (and 
preached)  upon  the  cell-building 
instinct  of  bees,  concerning  which 
a  curious  cell-myth  has  arisen. 
Acconling  to  this  myth,  Maraldi  is 
said  to  have  submitte<l  the  ]>roblem 
of  cell-structure  to  Kcenig,  the 
mathematician,  whose  solution 
differed  from  Maraldi's  actual 
measurements  by  only  the  30th 
part  of  a  degree,  ^ot  contented 
with  an  accuracy  already  exceed- 
ing the  possibilities  of  ob.servation 
—  even  with  instrumental  appli- 
anees  at  that  time  undreamt  of — 
Maraldi  begged  the  mathemarieian 
to     re-examine     his     calculations. 
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The  obliging  Koeiiig  did  so;  and 
was  tbu»  enabled  to  correct  a 
]>rinter's  error  in  the  luathemaliciil 
table  he  lind  used.  His  resultt^  and 
those  ol>taiiied  by  actual  measure- 
ments were  then  — so  runs  the  myth 
— in  exact  accord.  Since  when,  the 
Lee  has  stood  n])ou  a  ])innacle  of 
])erfection  fraught  w^ith  danger. 
For  human  folk  cannot  permit  per- 
fection to  go  long  unchallenged, 
No  sooner  is  the  eye  of  man  de- 
scribed as  an  oi)lical  ap|>aratns 
without  flaw,  than  a  Hehnholtz 
comes  forward  to  say  th;it,  were  his 
instrument-milker  to  provide  him 
with  no  better  work,  lie  would 
l)romiKly  return  it  for  alteration 
and  correction. 

Recent  measurements  and  obser- 
vations have  teiuled  to  dissipiite 
the  cell  myth,  and  to  show,  not 
only  that  the  honey-comb  is  far 
from  regular,  but  that  such  regu- 
larity as  it  has  is  due  to  merely 
mechanical  conditions.  Mr.  Frank 
Cheshire  tells  us  that  in  his  recent 
volume,  that  careful  measurements 
of  the  finest  i)ieces  of  comb,  built 
with  every  advantage  for  securing 
regularity,  show  that,  so  far  from 
every  cell  being  geometrically  ac- 
curate, it  is  difficult  to  find  a  hexa- 
gon presenting  errors  of  less  than 
three  or  four  degrees  in  its  angles. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  accept  a  modilica- 
ti(»n  of  Button's  explanntion  of  the 
origin  of  cell  structure.  Button 
attributed  the  reguhirity  of  the 
cells  to  mutual  pressure;  in  illus- 
tration whereof  he  packed  a  closed 
vessel  with  dried  peas,  and  tilled 
up  the  interstices  with  water.  The 
pens,  which  were  thus  caused  to 
swell,  assumed,  under  the  pressure 
which  resulted,  the  form  of  more  or 


less  accurate  geometrical  figures. 
Perhaps  a  still  better  illustration 
of  this  princi[)ie.  of  mutual  inter- 
action is  seen  in  soap-bubbles.  If 
a  little  soa])y  water  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tumbler  and  air  be 
blown  into  the  water  through  a 
tube  until  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass  is  full  of  bubbles,  the  hexa- 
gonal form  which  these  bubbles 
assume  under  mutual  pressure,  ami 
the  trilateral  pyramids  at  their 
l)ases,  \vill  be  readily  seen.  Not 
that  these  geometrical  figures  are 
the  same  as  those  which  the  wax 
assumes,  but  they  illustrate  the 
principle.  For,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  hive,  the  wax,  pared  tliin  by 
the  smooth-edged  jaws  of  the  work- 
ers, has  all  the  plasticity  of  a  fluid 
membrane.  The  bee  has  indeed  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  paring  away 
too  far,  and  thus  making  a  hole 
through  the  wall.  But  even  here 
she  may  be  aided  by  mechanical 
coiKlitions.  If  we  take  a  thin  piece 
of  soap  and  pare  away  one  face 
with  the  bbule  of  a  pocket-knife, 
we  shall  soon  form  a  transparent 
patcli  where  the  soa|»  is  very  thin. 
But  if  we  continue  to  pare,  we  do 
not  cut  through  the  soap  at  this$ 
l)oint;  but,  for  a  time  at  least,  we 
merely  enlarge  the  area  of  the 
transparent  pat<di.  The  thin  film 
of  soap  yields  at  this  point,  and  the 
stress  of  the  blade  falls  on  the 
thicker  and  less-yielding  edges. 
Some  such  mechanical  yielding  of 
the  wax  may  guide  the  bee  in  her 
work. 

• 

Do  not  suppose,  kind  reader, 
that  I  would  hereby  reduce  the 
whole  function  of  cell-making 
to  a.  matter  of  mere  blin<l 
mechanism.  1  have  far  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the   bee  to  cast  audi  a 
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sluroiilier  iiitelligence.  And  the 
size  of  the  cells  is  in  any  case  de- 
termined by  no  mere  mechanical 
])rinciples.  Nor  ia  the  size  invari- 
able. For  the  worker- brood,  cells 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
constrncted;  for  the  drones  and 
for  honey  storage,,  smaller  cells 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  <liameter 
are  made ;  between  contiguous 
groups  of  tliese  cells,  transit^oiud 
cells  of  more  or  less  irregular  con- 
tour are  inter[)olated;  while  ^the 
royal  cells  lor  the  future  queeu- 
mothers  are  irregularly'  rounded  in 
form  and  constructed  with  lavish 
expenditure  of  costly  wax. 

For  the  wax  of  which  these  cells 
are  made  is  a  product  of  the  vital 
activity  of  the  l)ee.  It  is  no  mere 
extraneous  substance  which  needs 
only  to  be  collected  for  use;  it  is  a 
bit  of  individual  organic  home- 
manufacture.  If  you  examine  the 
under-surface  of  a  cell-building 
worker,  yo\i  will  find  beneath  the 
abd<uneu  four  iiairs  of  white  plates 
projecting  from  as  many  ])ockets 
in  the  encasing  rings  of  this  ))art 
of  the  body.  Tliese  are  the  wax- 
plates,  made  from  the  life-blood  of 
the  worker.  Examine  now  with  a 
lens  one  of  the  hinder  legs.  You 
will  dud  that  the  stoutest  Joints  are 
very  square  shouldered  at  the 
hinge,  and  that  the  hinge  is  well 
over  to  one  side;  so  that  the  shoul- 
ders form  a  pair  of  jaws,  which 
open  when  the  limb  is  bent,  and 
close  when  it  is  straightened.  Tlie 
upper  jaw  has  a  row  of  spines 
which  bite  on  a  plate  on  the  lower 
jaw.  With  this  a])paratus,  pierc- 
ing it  with  these  spines,  the  worker 
withdraws  a  waxplate  from  its 
l)Ocket,  transfers  it  to  the  front 
legs,    and    thence    to    the  mouth, 


where  it  is  laborionsly  masticated 
with  a  salivary  secretion.  Unless 
it  undergoes  this  process,  it  lacks 
the  ductility  requisite  for  cell- 
making. 
Within  the  cells  thus  constrncted 
'  of  this  costly  material,  the  queen- 
I  mother  lays  silvery  eggs,  from 
which  will  be  developed  workers, 
drones,  and  queenmothers,  each  in 
their  appropriate  cells.  And  how 
conies  it  that,  from  eggs  apparently 
similar— for  each  egg  is  a  glisten- 
ing white  oval  embossed  with  deli- 
(!ately  netted  lines — there  issue 
three  different  kinds  of  bee  ?  These 
three  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation  of  males  (drones),  fertile 
females  (queen -mothers),  and  in- 
fertile females  (workers).  But  how 
coines  it  that  the  males  are  all  de- 
velo])ed  in  one  set  of  cells;  that 
the  majority  of  eggs,  those  in  the 
larger  hexagonal  cells,  produce 
females  that  are  infertile;  and  that 
only  the  few,  laid  in  royal  cells, 
reach  their  full  sexual  develoi)- 
ment?  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  higher  animals  are  developed 
from  eggs  in  which  a  male  and  a 
female  element  have  entered  into 
fertile  union.  It  is  not  so  with 
droiM's.  The  queen-mother,  after 
her  short  marriage  flight,  carries 
will  her  a  special  storage  reservoir, 
that  with  which  she  can  fertilize 
each  eg:g  as  it  is  laid.  From  eggs 
so  fertilized  female  bees,  perfect 
or  imperfect,  are  developed.  But 
from  eggs  from  which  drones  are  to 
spring,  the  queen-mother  withholds 
the  fertilizing  fluid.  That  drones 
are  unfathered  is  one  of  the  strange 
results  of  modern  zoological  inves- 
tigation. 

The  difference    between   queen- 
mothers,  with  fully  developed  egg- 
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producing  organs,  and  workers,  in 
wliii'.h  tlie  egg-producing  organs 
are  ])resent  in  an  undeveloped  con- 
dition, would  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  diet.  The  grubs  wliicb 
issue  from  the  silvery  eggs  are  fed 
by  young  workers — lience  termed 
niHses— with  the  product  of  a 
special  gland  in  the  head.  This 
secretion,  which  is  only  formed  in 
early  life  (the  older  workers  giving 
up  nursing  and  taking  to  foraging), 
is  termed  royal-jelly,  and  resembles 
water-arrowroot.  Of  the  three 
forms  of  bee-food,  pollen,  honey, 
and  royal-jelly,  this  is  the.  richest 
and  tiie  most  concentrated.  It 
seems  to  have  a  wonderfully  stim- 
ulating effect  on  the  reproductive 
organs.  More  is  supplied  to  drones 
than  to  workers;  most  of  all  to  tiie 
queen-mother,  who  throughout  life 
is  iHovided  with  this  stimulating 
food  by  nurses  who  are  ever  ready 
to  minister  to  her  wants. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  queen- 
bee  can  brook  no  rival,  and  that 
when  there  are  several  royal  nymphs 
in  a  hive  the  first-born  throws  her- 
self upon  her  unprotected  sisters, 
still  sleeping  their  strange  chrysa- 
lis sleep,  and  pierces  them  with  her 
sting.  But  what  if  the  queen 
should  die,  and  the  hive  be  thus 
left  motherless  ?  The  workers  then 
]>roceed  to  the  cells  in  which  are 
worker  eggs  newly  laid.  They  tear 
<lown  the  i>artition  walls  so  as  to 
throw  three  cells  into  one.  Two  of 
the  embryonic  inhabitants  they 
sacrilicej  but  the  third  they  feed 
right  royally.  And  under  the 
stimulating  effects  of  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  royal -jelly  she  l>ecome8  a 
queen-mother.  Kot  only  are  her 
egg  producing  organs  thus  stimu- 
lated into  full    development,  but 


this  change  is  accompanletl  by  all 
those  other  differences  which  serve 
to  distinguish  the  queen-mother 
from  lierinfejrtile  but,  in  most  other 
respects,  superior  sister. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
queen-mother  is  in  every  respect 
as  superior  to  the  humble  worker- 
bee,  as  the  worker  is  herself 
superior  to  the  idle,  ill-conditioned, 
good-for-nothing,  reprobate  di*one. 
This  is,  however,  a  mistake.  The 
brain  of  both  queen-mother  and 
drone  is  markedly  inferior  in  rela- 
tive size  to  that  of  the  worker. 
In  powers  of  flight,  as  judged  by 
the  relative  areas  of  the  wings,  the 
queen-mother  is  inferior  to  the 
worker.  For  though  the  wing-area 
of  the  worker  is  somewhat  less 
(by  one-sixth)  than  that  of  her 
fertile  sister,  her  body  is  relatively 
much  smaller.  But  in  this  matter 
of  flight  it  is  the  lazy  drone  that 
carries  off  the  palm,  having  a  wing- 
area  of  nearly  twice  (once  and 
four-flftlis)  that  of  the  worker. 
The  tongue  of  the  worker  is  more 
highly  developed  than  thatof  queen 
or  drone.  As  we  shall  see  directly, 
the  sense-endowment  of  the  queen 
is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that 
of  the  infertile  female,  wj>ile  here 
again  it  is  the  drone  that  is  the 
most  highly  developed. 

In  the  matter  of  sense-organs  we 
are  met  by  serious  difliculties  of  in- 
ter])retation.  As  said  the  Danish 
naturalist  Fabricias,  nearly  100 
years  ago,  ^^nothingin  natural  his- 
tory is  more  abstruse  and  difficult 
than  an  accurate  description  of  the 
senses  of  animals. ^^  And  this  ab- 
struseness  and  dif&culty  is  the  more 
keenly  felt  in  studying  creatures 
so  widely  different  from  ourselves 
as  the  bee.    Sucli  an  insect  would 
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seem  at  first  sight  to  be  aboat  as 
susceptible  to  tire  delicacies  of 
touch  as  am  ancient  armor-sheathed 
knight.  Head,  thorax,  abdomen, 
limbs— all  are  ensheathed  in  chit- 
inons  armor.  The  bee  has  his  skel- 
eton outside.  As  an  American 
gentleman  once  observed  in  my 
hearing,  the  main  difference  be- 
tween an  insect  and  a  vertebrate  is 
this:  one  is  composed  of  flesh  and 
bone,  the  other  is  composed  of  skin 
and  squash.  The  question  is,  how 
can  delicate  impressions  of  touch 
be  transmitted  through  tlie  tough 
dense  skin  so  as  to  afi'ect  the  sensi- 
tive "squash**  within.  If  you  will 
examine  one  of  the  feelers  of  the 
bee,  you  will  see  that  the  surface 
is  richly  supplied  with  hairs.  It  is 
by  means  of  such  sense-hairs  that 
the  bee  experiences  a  sensation  of 
touch.  Each  touch-hair  is  hollow; 
and  within  it  is  a  [)rotoplasmic  fila- 
ment containing,  it  would  seem,  the 
delicate  terminal  threadlet  of  a 
nerve.  A  curious  modilication  of 
the  touch-hairs  is  found  on  the  last 
joint  of  the  antenna.  They  are 
here  bent  sharply  at  right  angles 
so  as  to  form  rectangular  hooklets. 
That  insects  are  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  taste  cannot  be  doubted. 
Even  if  the  caterpillars  which  re- 
fuse to  eat  all  but  one  or  two 
spechil  herbs,  or  the  races  of  blood- 
suckers which  seem  to  have  indi- 
vidual and  special  tastes,  are 
guided  by  other  senses,  there  is 
much  evidence  which  seems  to 
admit  of  no  alternative  ex])lan<ition. 
Touch,  for  example,  the  feeler  of  a 
cockroach  with  a  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  and  watch  him  suck  it  off; 
or  repeat  F.  WilTs  experiments  on 
bees,  tempting  tliem  with  sugjir, 
aud  tiieu  perfidiously  substituiiug 


pounded  alum.  The  way  these  lit- 
tle creatures  splutter  and  spit  sug- 
gests that,  whatever  may  be  the 
l)sychological  effert,  the  physiolog- 
ical effect  is  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  an  exceedingly  nasty 
taste.  Lehman  n,  too,  observed  a 
fly  hegiu  to  suck  some  sugar  that 
hiul  been  moistened  with  bitter  de« 
coction  of  wormwood.  Directly  it 
tasted  the  medicine  it  politely  and 
discreetly  withdrew  to  a  contiguous 
vase  an(l  endeavored  to  reject  the 
nauseous  drug.  At  the  tip  of  the 
bee's  tongue  taste-hairs,  which  do 
not  ])roject  freely  but  are  protected 
by  other  longer  hairs,  have  been 
xlescribed  by  F.  Will;  while  Mr. 
Cheshire  stiites  that  the  tongue  of 
the  bee  has  on  each  8i<le,  near  its 
root,  thirty-two  minute  taste-pa- 
pillsB. 

Much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  smell  in  insects. 
That  they  possess  such  a  sense  few 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt.  The 
classical  observations  of  Huber 
seem  to  show  that  bees  are  affected 
by  the  smell  of  honey,  and  that  the 
penetrating  odor  of  fresh  bee- 
poison  will  throw  a  whole  hive  into 
a  state  of  commotion.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  impunity  with 
which*  tiis  assistant,  Francis  Bur- 
neris,  })erformed  his  various  opera* 
tions  on  bees  was  due  to  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  motions,  and  the 
habit  of  repressing  his  respiration, 
it  being  the  odor  transmitted  by 
t]ie  breath  to  which  the  bees  ob- 
jected. Bevan  mentions  the  case 
of  M.  de  Uofer,  who  could  handle 
bees  freely  until  struck  down  by 
fever,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
he  was  unable  even  to  approach 
them  without  exciting  their  anger, 
it    is    probable    that    humble-bee9 
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seek    their   mates   by  the   aid   of 
Binell. 

The  correct  localization  of  the 
organ  of  nmell  has  been  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  Kirby  and  Spence 
localized  it  at  tiie  extremity  of  the 
"  nose,"  between  it  and  tlie  upper 
lip.  That  the  nose,  they  naively 
remark,  corresponds  with  the  so- 
named  part  in  mammalia,  both  from 
its  situation  and  often  from  its  form, 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
looks  at  an  insect.  Lehmann,  Cu- 
vier,  and  others,  misled  by  the  fact 
that  the  or<i^an  of  smell  is  in  us 
localized  at  the  entrance  of  the 
air-track,  su))i)osed  that  at  or  near 
the  spiracles  of  insects  were  the 
organs  of  smell.  Modern  re- 
search, however,  tends  more  and 
more  clearly  to  localize  the  sense  of 
smell  in  the  feelers  or  anteunse.  If 
the  feelers  of  a  cockroach  be  ex- 
tirpated or  coated  with  paraffin,  he 
no  longer  rushes  to  food,  an<l  takes 
little  notice  of,  and  will  sometimes 
even  walk  over,  blotting-paper 
saturated  with  turpentine  or  ben- 
zolene,  which  a  normal  insect  can- 
not approach  without  agitation. 
Carrion 'flies  whose  antennsB  have 
been  removed  fail  to  discover  pu- 
trid flesh;  and  E.  Hasse  has  ob- 
served that  male  humble-bees, 
whose  antenuse  have  been  removed, 
cannot  discover  the  females.  The 
sensory  elements  are  lodged  in  i)its 
or  cones,  which  may  be  Mlled  with 
liquid,  x)eculiar  sensory  rods  being 
associated  with  the  nerve-endiiigs. 
Of  these  pits  the  queen  bee  has, 
according  to  Cheshire,  1600,  the 
worker  2400,  and  the  drone  not  less 
than  37,800. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  held  by 
some  observers  to  enable  ants  and 
bees  to  recognize  each  other.     Sir 


John  Lubbock's  experiments  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  recog- 
nition of  ants  is  not  personal  and 
individual;  audit  occurred  to  Mr. 
McCook  to  test  the  olfactory  hy- 
pothesis by  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  in  presence  of  an 
overmastering  scent,  ants  were 
unable  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe.  Selecting  for  experiment  some 
l>avement-iints  who  were  engaged 
in  a  free  flght,  he  introduced  a  ]>el- 
let  of  paper  saturated  with  JSau  de 
Cologne.  The  eflfect  was  instan- 
taneous; the  ants  showed  no  sign 
of  pain,  di.spleasure,  or  intoxication, 
but  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  war- 
riors had  unclasped  mandibles,  re- 
laxedtheir  hold  of  enemies'  legs, 
antennse,  and  bodies,  and,  after  a 
momentary  confusion,  began  to 
burrow  galleries  in  the  earth  with 
the  utmost  harmony.  On  carpenter- 
ants  jS<2t«^e  Cologne  had  no  pacific 
influence. 

From  smell  we  pass  to  hearing. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  failed  to  awaken 
any  response  in  bees,  though  he 
played  to  them,  shouted  to  them, 
and  whistled  to  them.  Perhaps 
had  he  been  able  to  buzz  to  them  he 
would  have  been  more  successful. 
It  is  scarcely  i)robable  that  they 
are  deaf.  Poi)ular  belief,  at  any 
rate,  maintains  that  they  are  not 
insensitive  to  the  soft  melody  that 
may  be  evoked  by  a  door-key  from 
a  frying  pan;  but  here  as  Sir  John 
has,  I  think,  himself  suggested,  the 
bees  may  hear  acute  over-tones 
inaudible  to  us.  Mr.  Cheshire  is, 
however,  clear  about  the  fact  of 
bees  hearing  such  sounds  as  inter- 
est them.  He  regards  certain  hol- 
lows (difl:ering  from  the  smell  hol- 
lows) in  the  antennse  as  the  seat  of 
the  :iu<litory  sense;  but  this  must 
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Si  ill  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubt- 
lul. 

When  we  turn  from  hearing  to 
sight  we  find  that  the  difilcuitieH 
take  a  new  form,  and  concern,  not 
tlie  existeuce  nor  the  nature  of  the 
recipient  organ,  but  its  mode  .of 
action.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
shown  that  bees  are  guided  by  a 
preference  for  certain  colors;  wJiile 
his  experiments  on  ants  bring  out 
the  still  more  interesting  fact  that 
these  insects  are  sensitive  to  ultra- 
violet rays  quite  invisi51e  to  us. 

Any  one  wiio  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  with  a  lens  the 
head  of  a  bee,  will  see  on  either 
side  the  large  rounded  compound 
eye,  and  on  the  forehead  or  vertex 
three  bright  little  simple  eyes.  The 
latter  are,  as  their  name  imi>lies, 
comparatively  simple  in  structure, 
each  with  a  single  lens.  But  the 
compound  eyes  have  a  complex 
structure.  Externally  the  surface 
is  seen  to  be  divided  up  into  a 
great  number  of  hexagonal  areas, 
each  of  which  is  called  a  facet,  and 
forms  a  little  lens.  Of  these  the 
queen  bee  has  on  each  side  n^irly 
5000;  the  worker  some  6000;  and 
the  drone  upwards  of  12,000.  Be- 
neath each  facet  is  a  crystalline 
cone,  a  so-called  nerve  rod,  and 
other  structures,  too  comi>lex  to  be 
here  described,  which  pass  inwards 
towards  the^brain. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  so- 
called  compound  eye  with  its 
thousands  of  facets,  its  thousands 
of  crystalline  cones,  its  thousands 
of  "nerve-rods"  and  other  elements 
is  a  structure  of  no  little  complex- 
ity. The  question  now  arises,  is  it 
one  structure  or  many  ?  Is  it  an 
eye,  or  an  aggregate  of  eyes? 

To   this  question   the  older   nat- 


uralists answered  confidently — an 
aggregate.  And  a  simple  experi- 
ment seems  to  warrant  this  conclu- 
sion. Puget,  quoted  in  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature^  adapted  the  facets 
of  the  eye  of  a  fl — ,  pardon  me,  fair 
reader,  of  a  minute  aphanipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Pulex — so  iis  to 
see  objects  through  it  under  the 
microscope.  "A  soldier  who  was 
thus  seen,  appeared  like  an  army 
of  pigmies;  for  wiiile  it  multi[)lied, 
it  also  diminished  the  object:  the 
arch  of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle more  magniiiceut  than  human 
skill  could  perform;  and  the  fiime 
of  a  candle  seemed  the  illumination 
of  thousands  of  lamps."  Although 
Cheshire,  in  his  book  on  the  bee, 
adoitts  this  view  an<l  supports  it  by 
reference  to  a  similar  experiment, 
it  numbers  to-day  but  few  support* 
ers.  Que  is  tempted  to  marvel  at 
the  ability  of  the  drone  to  co-ordi- 
nate 24,000  separate  images  into  a 
single  distinct  object.  Picture  the 
confusion  of  images  of  one  who  had 
sipped  too  freely  of  the  sweet  but 
delusive  dregs  of  the  punch- 
bowl! Under  similar  circumstanceB 
human-folk  are  re)>orted  to  see 
double.  Think  of  the  appalling  con- 
dition of  an  inebriate  drone! 

Those  who  believe  the  facetted 
eye  to  be  one  organ  with  many 
parts,  contend  that  each  facet  and 
its  underlying  structures  give, 
not  a  complete  image  of  the  ex« 
ternal  object  as  a  whole,  but  the 
image  of  a  single  point  of  that  ob- 
ject. Thus  there  is  forme<l,  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  contiguous  |>oiuts, 
a  stippled  image  or  an  image  in 
mosaic.  Hence  this  view  is  known 
as  Mailer's  mosaic  hypothesis. 
Lowne  has  experimented  with  fine 
glass    threads,  arranged  like  the 
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cones  and  nerve-rods  of  tlie  bee's 
eye,  and  finds  that  (even  when  they 
are. not  snirounded  by  ))igment,  as 
are  the  elements  in  an  insect's  eye) 
all  oblique  rays  are  got  rid  of  by 
numerous  I'efiections  and  the  inter- 
ference  due  to  the  different  lengths 
of  the  rays.  Some  modilicatiou  of 
the  mosaic  hyx)othesis  is  now  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  Dr.  Hickson 
has  recently  worked  out,  with  great 
care,  the  structure  of  the  optic 
tract  which  lies  between  the  crys- 
talline cones  and  the  brain. 

Imperfect  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  sensations  of  bees  may  be — and 
in  a  subject  of  such  abstruseness 
and  difficulty  we  must  expect  im- 
perfection— we  yet  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  -any 
imperfection  in  their  sensory  en- 
dowments. There  are  three  simple 
eyes  for  near  vision,  and  a  pair  of 
large  compound  eyes  for  the  ascer- 
t«iinment  of  si)ace-reIations.  These 
facetted  eyes  are  covered  with  deli- 
cate hairs  whicU  protect  the  facets 
from  extraneous  particles,  and  from 
which  such  particles  may  be  re- 
moved by  combs  si)ecially  develop- 
ed for  that  ]Hir])ose  on  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  fore-leg.  There  are 
organs  of  taste  in  the  month,  and 
tactile  organs  in  various  parts  of 
the  bodv.  In  the  antennae  we  have 
sense  organs  of  extreme  delicacy 
which  may  perform  other  functions 
than  those  of  smell  and  touch. 
Here  ngain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  the  bee  is  provided  with  a 
special  apparatus  for  cleansing  its 
antennae.  In  the  fore-leg,  just  at 
the  hinge  between  two  joints,  there 
is  in  the  outer  joint  a  semi-circular 
notch  into  which  the  feeler  neatly 
fits,  its  diameter,  according  to 
Cheshire,  varying  in  queen,  work- 


er, and  drone,  in  accordance  with 
the  diameter  of  the  antennae.  At- 
tached to  the  inner  of  the  two 
joints  is  a  little  cap  which,  when 
the  limb  is  bent,  closes  on  to  the 
antennae  and  holds  it  in  place  in 
the  semi-circular  notch,  which  is 
provided  with  comb-like  bristles 
that  remove  from  the  antennae,  as 
it  is  drawn  through  the  notch,  all 
extraneous  i)articles.  More  primi- 
tive insects,  like  the  cocki-oiich, 
suck  their  ^ntennae  or  clean  them 
with  their  mouth-organs.  But  the 
mouth-organs  of  the  bee  having 
been  specially  modified  to  sip  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  a  special  antenna- 
comb  has  been  developed  «  ti  the 
fore-limb.  And  the  sensory  im- 
])ortance  of  the  orgnn  would  seem 
fully  to  justify  the  care  which  the 
bee  bestows  ui)on  it.  Huber's  de- 
scription of  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  a  queen  whose  antennae 
had  been  cut  off  is  quite  heart- 
rending. 

1  have  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted  the  ))oints  of  interest 
which  my  little  friend  presents  I 
have  said  scarce  anything  about 
the  tongue  with  w  hich  she  si])s  the 
nectar  of  flowers;  nothing  of  tlie 
manner  in  w  hich  this  nectar  is  con- 
verted into  honey;  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  petal-mouthed  honey-siic. 
I  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  deli- 
cate hooks  which  serve  to  connect 
the  upper  and  under  wings  in 
flight,  and  have  not  described  the 
foot-])ads  and  booklets.  I  have  left 
unnoticed  the  pollen-baskets,  and 
made  no  point  of  the  sting.  As  to 
the  internal  anatomy— the  organi- 
zation of  the  "  squash'* — I  have 
not  had  space  to  say  anght  of  the 
doJicate  nerve-chain,  the  many- 
chambered  heart,  or  the  air  tubes 
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wliicli  rimlfy  thronghout  the  body 
au<l  cjirry  oxygen  to  every  part. 
But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to 
kindle  (or  rekindle)  an  interest  in 
the  honey-bee,  and  may  now  leave 
the  reader,  if  so  he  will,  to  seek 
fuller  ii) formation  in  the  writings 
of  Huher,  Be  van,  Lubbock;  in  tlie 
interesting  volume  which  Mr. 
Cheshire  is  now  d(*voting  to  bees 
and  bee-keeping;  or,  better  still, 
by  a  study  at  first  hand  of  the 
honey-bee  itself.— Jfwrray'*  M<zga 
zine. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT 

Horace  Greeley's  Favorite  Poets.— 
Mr.  Jtiel  Banton  furnishes  to  the  Cosmo- 
politan Magaz  ne  some  pleasant  "Remin- 
iscences of  Horace  Greeley."   He  says : 

**A  g^ood  many  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gre«-ley,  whose  prose  style 
was  directed  to  the  undersiandmg  rather 
tUaii  to  the  imagination,  wasari  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  student  of  the^  best  poets.  They 
will  be  morn  surprise  \  to  know  that  liis 
favorite  poet  w;is  not  Pope,  or  any  one  like 
•him,  but  Robert  Browning.  Swinburne 
was  the  next  in  order,  or  nearly  so.  1  have 
heard  him.  when  we  were  riding  together, 
repeat  whole  passages  from  Swinburne's 
lyrics— those  liquid  and  sonorous  ones,  like 
the  song  of  Dohres,  being  employed  for 
this  purpose.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
verbal  ni  4oily,  too,  which  was  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  recitation.  My  copy  of 
the  Atlanta  in  Calydon  lie  retained  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  find  time  to  acquit  him- 
self of  it.  At  the  time  Mr.  William  Morris 
issued  the  first  stout  volume  of  his  Earth- 
ly Paradi8e^  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Gree- 
ley on  a  railroad  train,  and  we  sat  in  the 
same  seat.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  book  in 
ray  hand,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  some 
misg'vingn  as  to  its  dimensions,  but  soon 
saw  en  »ugh  of  its  quality  to  hope  to  be 
able  some  day  to  read  it.  When  I  told  him 
that  it  w  s  but  a  small  part  of  thecontem- 
plat'^d  work,  h*  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  Lord  I  * 
and  ^are  up,  in  despair  of  making  the  an- 
fhcV  ac'qnaintanop  Once,  at  my  father's 
Ko'.se    ivljprc*  J  "flpually  entertainetl  hin\,  he 


took  up  a  volume  of  XJhland^s  poems  in 
the  original.  He  studied  out  the  similari- 
ties of  some  of  the  words  to  their  English 
counterparts,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  usk 
an  occasional  question  when  it  was  neces- 
sary. I  oalled  his  attention  to  a  copy  of  one 
of  Kichter's  stoiies,  which  was  translated; 
but  he  had  evidently  tried  th^  author 
some  time,  to  his  disgust.  The  style  was 
odious  to  him.  *Richter,*  he  said,  in  sub- 
stance, *  begins  in  the  clouds,  and  never 
gets  out  of  them.  His  sentences  have  no 
conclusion,  and  lead  you  nowhere.' " 

Articulated  and  Sion  Languaok  — 
"  When  we  wonder,"  says iSc^iencc,  "  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  deaf-mutes  spell  out 
their  words  on  their  finders,  we  are  apt  to 
feel  that  tliis  invention  iKts  really  diuiish- 
ed  the  disadvantages  of  this  class  of  ]ht- 
sons  almost  to  a  minimum.  Tliat  such  in 
not  the  casH  is  vividly  suggestid  bv  the 
s'a'istics  which  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-mute 
has  had  the  patience  to  gather.  He  has 
counted  the  average  number  of  wr^rJp 
which  a  pUpil  in  his  school  wrote  or  spelled 
on  the  fingers  per  day,  and  finds  it  to  be 
1,118:  the  teacher  similarly  employs  216, 
but  uses  signs  equivalent  to  8G1  words 
daily.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  mother 
talks  27,000  words  to  her  child  in  a  day. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  habit  of 
forming  only  parts  of  sentences  wi-icli  the 
d'-af -mutes  cultivate,  and  also  for  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  sign-language  (w)iich 
hearing  peopl»'  really  also  use  in  the  form 
of  an  expressional  accompaniment),  the 
comparative  meagreness  of  the  deaf  mute]s 
conversation,  and  slowness  with  which  his 
mental  food  can  be  brought  to  him,  are 
plainly  evident." 

Nev.spapeu  Syndicates.— Mr.  **Mc- 
'  Lure  furnishes  to  the  Critic  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  "Newspaper 
Syndicates."     He  says: 

**Ijessthan  twenty  yea»sago,Mr.  Tillot- 
son  who  publishes  a  daily  and  weekly  n<»w  - 
paper  in  Bolton,  England,  got  a  Sct)trli 
novelist  to  furnish  him  two  serial  novels 
per  year.  The  proprietor  of  a  rival  Bolton 
sheet  invited  the  same  man  to  write  a  se- 
rial for  him.  The  novelist  at  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tillotson  for  permission  to  do  so.  which 
wa.a  refused.  He  thereupon  wrote  to  "Mr. 
Tillots  n  that  he  would  oxpoct  him  to  pur- 
chase all  the  stories  he  wrote.     As  Mr. 
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Tillotson  wonld  not  engage  to  do  so,  the 
noveliBt  wrote  a  serial  for  the  rival  paper. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Tiilotson  that  it  would 
be  better  for  eight  or  ten  newspapers  to 
jon  together,  and,  instead  of  each  paying 
a  gniall  sum  for  a  story  by  an  unlcnown 
writer,  to  buy  with  the  aggregate  amount 
a  novel  by  a  famous .  author.  He  made 
this  suy^estion  to  a  number  of  editors, 
who  received  it  favorably,  and  empowere'l 
lam  to  buy  a  novel  bj'MissBraddon.  Nine 
papers  agreed  to  pay  £50  each.  Miss  Brad- 
don^s  pnce  for  a  serial  was  then  £C00  ;  but 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  venture  she 
agreed  to  write  one  for  £450,  on  condition 
that  her  future  novels  should  be  paid  for 
at  the  higher  rate.  The  plan  worked  so 
successfully  that  the  syndicate  agreed  to 
buy  a  second  novel:  but  one  paper  failed 
and  another  withdrew,  thus  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  £100.  Mr.  Tiilotson  wrote  to 
the  e(iitoi*s,  explaining  the  circumstances, 
but  only  one  made  up  his  share  of  the  de- 
ficiency; upon  which  the  Bolton  publisher, 
seeing  that  he  was  to  be  held  responsible 
for  any  loss,  det»^rmined  to  tiiUe  t».e  busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands  and  make  it  pay. 
This  he  did;  and  ever  since  he  has  pub 
lished  novels  by  the  most  famous  novelist, 
of  England,  and  now  puGlishes  seven  or 
eight  of  them  every  year.  Three  years 
ngo  this  summer  Mr.  Tiilotson  came  to 
America  to  enlarge  his  business  h  re;  and 
about  the  time  he  was  announced  to  come. 
Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  a. ranged 
for  a  series  of  short  stories  by  Bret  Harte, 
Henry  James,  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Several 
leading  u^-wspapers,  including  the  New 
Orleans  Times- Democrat,  St.  Louis  Olohc- 
Democrat,  and  Chicago  Tribune,  I  believe, 
joined  Mr.  Dana*s  syndicate.  The  stories 
by  Mr,  Harte  and  Mr.  Jamps  were  pub- 
lished, but  for  some  reason  or  other,  Mr. 
Howells's  story  was  never  written  for  tlie 
syndicate.  At  the  same  time  Mr,  Tiilot- 
son arranged  for  an  extensive  service  of 
serials  in  American  newspapers.  At  that 
time  I  was  employed  in  the  publishing  of- 
fice of  the  Century,  and  had  access  to  the 
magazine^s  exchanges,  I  noticed  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Dana's  plan,  and  of  Mr.  Tiilot- 


son'a,  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  couM 
S'-cure  short  stories  from  the  most  popular 
writers  f«»r  the  Century  and  Harper's  I 
could  arrange  to  have  t^em  published  in 
eight  or  ten  newspapers  8imult<in€>ously, 
each  paper  pacing  a  small  sum.  Tlie  first 
story,  A  Daring  Fiction,  by  H.  H.  Boje- 
sen,  was  published  November  10,  1884. 
This  was  followed  by  stories  by  J.  S.  of 
Dale,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, H.  C.  Bunner,  Fi*ancis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  and  otiier  famous  short-story 
■writers.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  M  r. 
Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  of  the  Sorth 
Ameriean  Review,  returned  from  £ui*ope, 
full  of  a  new  scheme — namely,  to  f u  nish 
four  or  five  articles  weekly,  by  the  most 
famous  writers  in  the  world,  discussing 
all  topics,  historical,  biographical,  scien- 
tific, etc.  He  began  his  syndicate  -ser- 
vice with  the  New  Year.  1885,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  discontinued  it. 
When  I  began,  in  November,  1884,  1  fur- 
nished only  6.000  words  ^weekly,  in  the 
shape  of  an  orig  nal  sl^ort  story.  In  April, 
1885,  I  increased  the  service  to  15,000 
words  During  the  summer  of  1885  I  se- 
cured three  short  stories  by  a  new  writer, 
Mr.  Harry  Harland.  Just  before  1  i pub- 
lished the  first  short  story  hy  this  author. 
he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  thought  he 
would  change  the  signature  to  Sidney 
Luska,  as  he  expected  to  bring  out  a  novel 
over  that  name  in  tlie  fall.  I  was  so  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  short  stories, 
that  when  I  found  he  was  at  work  on  a 
new  serial  I  arranged  to  pub  ish  it  in  the 
syndica  e,  and  began  in  December  »o  p'd>- 
lish  Mrs.  Peixadu,  This  increased  my 
service  to  20,000  words  weekly.  In  the 
fall  of  *86  I  organized  a  service  of  g*  neral 
articles,  which  increased  the  number  to 
30,(>00.  The  demand  for  serial  stories  in- 
creasing, I  arranjfed  in  the  spring  of  1887 
for  addi  ional  serial  novels;  so  that  now  1 
am  furnishing  over  50.000  words  weekly, 
and  am  making  contracts  which  will 
increase  the  service  to  nearly  100,000 
words." 
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PRESENT  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IK  CHINA. 

Among-  the  couatries  of  the  dis- 
tant East,  Chilli^  holds  tiie  highest 
place  in  the  estimatiou  of  the  West- 
ern world.  She  will  certainly  keep 
the  position  she  has  won,  and  it 
becomes  a  duty  for  Western  states- 
men to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  her  history  and  resources. 
The  combinations  of  educated  in- 
telligence with  vast  population,  of 
homogeueonstiess  of  race  with  fer- 
tility of  production,  of  excellence 
of  climate  with  vast  mineral  re- 
80tt<rces,  unite  in  giving  her  a 
unique  position  among  the  Eastern 
nations. 

The  Marquis  Tseng  has  told  us 
in  vigorous  metaphor  that  China 
was  always  powerful,  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  and  that  she  is 
now  better  acquainted  than  ever 
before  with  the  realities  of  her  po- 
sition. She  has  many  skilled  dip- 
lomatists, who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  for  her  good  of  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  fears  of  tiie 
European  States.  These  men  study 
telegrams  and  read  translated  lead- 
ers from  thel  Times.  The  viceroys 
and  governors  serve  their  country 
loyally,  and  rejoice  in  her  pros- 
perity. They  appreciate  highly  the 
usefulness  of  political  craft,  and 
when  the  cloud  of  expected  war 
hangs  over  the  European  horizon 
at  any  point,  they  cherish  the 'hope 
tiiat  they  may  by  diplomatic  skill 
make  the  changed  combinations  of 
Western  politics  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  their  country.  They  are 
better  statesmen  than  they  are 
generals,, and  they  are  beginning 
to  enjoy  Western  politics  as  an  in- 
teresting game  of  skill  in  which 
they  may  take    part    with    every 


prospect  of  success  through  that 
unimpassioned  Oiiental  astuteness 
which  is  the  gift  of  their  race. 
Europe  has  six  great  Powers, 
America  one,  and  Asia  is  now  as- 
piring to  be  recognized,  and  is  rec- 
ognized, as  having  one  great  Power 
also.  War  has  done  China  much 
good  by  making  her  sensible  of  her 
deficiencies,  and  showing  her  how 
slie  can  best  cope  with  foreign 
Powers.  She  is  now  stronger  than 
she  ever  was  before,  and  she  will 
become  stronger  yet.  It  is  quite 
within  her  power  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  trained  soldiers,  to 
gain  still  more  aid  from  the  em- 
])loymentof  foreign  officers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  forts  which  guard 
her  harbors.  It  has  been  proved 
that  Chinese  soldiers  can  meet  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  on  the  iield  of  bat- 
tle, behave  well,  and  oblige  their 
opponents,  after  hours  of  severe 
lighting,  to  return  to  their  ships, 
worn  out.  Then  they  have  seen 
them  weigh  anchor  and  sail  away, 
leaving  China  in  possession  of  the 
territory  they  coveted.  It  may  on 
some  future  occasion  be  proved 
that  China  can  also  take  care  of  her 
war-ships  when  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked by  some  foreign  enemy.  She 
has  now  initiated  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  naval  instruction,  so  that  her 
war-vessels  will  in  future,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  be  manned  by  more 
competent  persons.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  command  being 
given  to  men  of  energy,  prom])ti- 
tude,  and  courage,  whether  Chinese 
or  foreign.  Should  there  at  some 
future  time  be  unfortunately  anoth- 
er war,  China's  navy  may  quite 
])ossibly  prove  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  inflict  loss  on  those  who 
attack  her.    If  this  be  the  result  of 
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tfie  naval  training  now  being  given 
in  tiie  newly  establislied  schools, 
tlie  Government  and  people  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  will  certainly  hjive 
m:ide  adviincement,  mn\  considerih<>: 
tiie  experience  they  have  gnined 
in  ti^hting,  and  their  ])088es.sion  of 
Western  artillery,  they  nuiy  he 
Biiid  to  be  stronger  now  thiin  they 
ever  were  before.  Bnt  it  is  unsnfe 
to  ])rophe8y.  The  Chinese  fight 
better  ou  shore  than  nt  sen,  iind 
they  have  not  yet  had  a  naval  hero. 

Although  the  imperial  family  is 
Manchoo,  and  new  to  China  two 
centuries  and  a  half  n go,  the  i)a 
triotism  of  the  viceroys  and  govern- 
ors is  nndoiibte<l;  they  are  snii- 
milted  by  a  real  love  for  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  love  which  seems  to 
snrvive  nndiminishe<l  the  severe 
punishments  to  which  they  are, 
wh.?n  in  fault,  sometimes  expose<l. 
Their  humble  submissioji  to  chas- 
tisement is  most  remarkable,  and 
loyalty  is  a  virtue  which  is  assi«ln- 
ously  cultivated  fiom  their  earliest 
youth.  The  patriotism  of  tiie  gov- 
erning class  Las  been  coMS[>i(*.nous 
for  a  generation  in  the  band  of 
Boonan  patriots  who  have  occnpiid 
high  positions.  The  province  of 
Iloonan  lies  north  of  Canton  and 
south  of  the  Yang- tze  river.  Hoo- 
linyi  was  one  of  tiiese  patriots.  He 
was  Governor  of  lloo-i)ei  when  the 
Taiping  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
formed  the  plan  by  which  it  was 
ultimately  put  down.  T.seng  kwo- 
fan,  the  first  Marquis  Tseng,  and 
his  son  and  successor  in  the  mar- 
qnisate,  just  returned  from  Europe, 
and  his  brother,  the  Viceroy  of 
Nanking,  and  another  son,  treasur- 
er of  Kweichow,  all  helong  to  this 
band.  Another  member  id'  it  was 
Kwo-sung-tau,  who  came  as  Minis- 


ter to  England  ten  years  ago.  Tso- 
tsnng-tang,  who  re-conquered  Cash- 
gar  after  a  revolt  of  twenty  years, 
was  another.  Peng-yii-lin,  who  was 
sent  to  Canton  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  assist  the  viceroy  in  keep- 
ing the  French  away  from  that  rin- 
])(>rtant  city,  is  also  a  member  of 
this  band;  and  so  is  Yang,  the 
Viceroy  of  Foochow.  These  men 
slowly  rose  from  com])arative  ob- 
scurity, and  they  have  unite<Uy 
aided  in  the  enthusiastic  endeavor 
to  restore  peace  to  their  native 
country  by  quelling  rebellions, 
whether  Taij)ing  or  Mohammedan. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  such  men  to  the 
Government.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  public  men  belonging  to 
other  i)rovinces,  such  as  the  re- 
doubtable Li-hnng'Chang,  viceroy 
of  the  metropolitan 'province,  and 
one  of  the  Grand  Secretaries.  There 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting 
his  fidelity  even  during  those  years 
when  many  foreigners  said  be  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  was  himself 
planning  revolt  Those  who  si>oke 
thus  did  not  know  the  man,  nor  did 
they  understand  the  country. 
There  is  positively  no  ground  for 
questioning  the  loyalty  of  any  of 
the  viceroys  or  governors,  and  as 
they  are  men  of  tried  ability,  who 
have  passed  through  many  years  of 
service  in  inferior  posts,  by  which 
they  have  acquired  mucl/  official 
experience,  they  form  a  staff  of 
useful  public  servants,  who  keep 
the  wheels  of  the  State  vehicle 
moving,  and  avert  many  a  danger 
threatening  the  public  weltare. 

The  fact  that  the  Manchoo  nation 
rules  /lie  Chinese  does  not  weaken 
China.  The  people,  and  especially 
the   literati  of  China,  are  loyal  to 
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the  imperidl  fjunily  just  as  if  it  were 
Cliiiiesj?.  "Tu«  Emperor  is  to  me 
tii6  (loirir  of  literary  rank,  and  his 
ancestors g^ave  my  ancestors  literary 
honors  for  seven  or  eiglit  j^enera- 
tions.  I  owe  him  fealty  as  tlie 
fountain  of  my  bonors/'  Snch  is  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  tiiey 
reastin,  and  it  is  an  understood 
thin;j|:  that  any  wlio,  on  occasion  of 
a  popuhir  rising  at  any  place,  may 
be  acting  as  chief  magistrates,  mnst 
die  nitlier  than  qnit  their  posts. 
To  talk  politics  is  in  common  life 
not  allowed.  The  well-condncted 
citizt^ii  pays  his  taxes,  attends  to 
his  own  affairs,  and  avoids  criticiz- 
ing thi*  Grovernraent.  If  he  goes  to 
take  a  cap  of  tea  in  a  large  tea- 
shop,  he  sees  written  up  in  large 
characters  -"Do  not  talk  politics. 
The  mister  of  the  house  wishes  his 
cnstorntirs  to  ft  void  such  conversa- 
tion, on  iiis  own  account  as  well  as 
on  theirs."  People  will  converse  of 
course  on  political  subjects,  not- 
withstanding this  injunction,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
some  one  who  may  report  what 
they  have  been  heard  to  say,  with 
additions.  Tiie  daily  newspaper, 
too,  is  forcing  its  way  as  an  exciting 
novelty,  and  its  comi>act  dose  of 
news,  local  and  foreign,  is  growing 
into  a  necessity.  Bnt  the  old  sys- 
tem is  built  up  on  the  absence  of 
political  thought  as  a  foundation, 
and  it  is  considered  that  this  absti- 
jience  from  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  dut3\  Passivity  engen- 
ders loyalty,  as  in  some  countries 
ignorance  is  tllought  to  be  the 
m>>ther  of  devotion.  In  China  a 
prudent  man  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  powers  that 
be.  The  ancient  emperors  who 
ruled  badly  are  criticizeil.    History 


holds  her  balances,  and  puts  each 
actor  on  the  scene  into  her  scales^ 
to  decide  what  good  he  has  done 
and  what  evil;  but  as  to  the  living, 
silence  is  gohlen. 

Certainly,  revolutions  in  Chinese 
history  have  been  numerous,  and 
the  ]>eople  have  more  than  once 
shown  very  strongly  the  desire  to 
expel  foreign  dynasties.  Bnt  the 
Government  has  always  been  des- 
potic, and  a  change  of  dynasty  is 
only  a  change  of  masters.  The 
good  to  be  gained  by  an  uprising  is 
l)rol)leniatical.  The  risks  to  be  run 
by  a  rebel  are  overwhelmingly 
great.  The  patriotic  cry  of  China 
for  China  has  its  effect  only  when 
a  rebellion  has  become  powerful 
enough  to  maintain  order  and  con- 
duct the  literary  examinations 
throughout  whole  provinces.  Then 
the  people  have  no  choice,  and  they 
transfer  tlieir  loyalty  to  those  who 
have  the  power.  At  the  beginning 
of  tlse  Ming  dynasty,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  China  became  in- 
tensely patriotic  when  the  Mongol 
emperors  were  driven  out.  In  the 
fury  of  the  people's  zeal  at  that 
time  the  Nestorian  missions  disap- 
peared, and  the  Boman  Catholic 
churches  and  fathers  in  Pekin  were 
not  again  heard  of.  It  was  not  that 
the  religion  they  taught  was  hated; 
the  people  hated  its  foreign  origin. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  popula- 
tion in  North  China  were  lo^^al  to 
the  Golden  dynasty,  which  was 
Tartar;  while  South  China  was  loyal 
to  a  native  imperial  family.  Trea- 
ties of  peace  were  ma<le  at  that 
time  with  the  imperial  title  of  the 
emi>erors  the  same  for  the  two 
countries,  and  written  at  the  same 
height  on  the  pa[)er.  The  patriot- 
ism of  China  for  China  did  not  at 
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that  time  lead  many  of  the  northern  \ 
peoi)Ie  to  travel  toSoutb  China,  and 
reside  there  rather  than  live  under 
tbreign  masters;  hut  tliere  were 
some  such,  and  amoii^  others  we 
Lear  of  the  hereditary  dukes,  the 
descendants  of  Confucius,  iiavin^ 
done  this.  The  remaining  descend 
ants  of  the  sage  remained  in  their 
old  home  under  the  Tartar  dynasty, 
and  one  of  them  was  made  a  <luke, 
to  keep  np  the  sacrifices.  During 
this  i>eriod  the  fnanes  of  Confucius 
received  double  honors  under  the 
fostering  ])atronage  of  the  two  em- 
])erors,  Chinese  and  foreign.  Tlie 
Chinese  practically  do  not  distin- 
guish tiie  Manchoo  emi)ire  in  their 
thoughts  from  the  Chinese  empire. 
Their  ])atriotic  feeling  is  one  and 
undivided.  The  Taipings  thirty 
years  ago  failed  to  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  well-dressed  classes 
in  any  part  of  China.  They  raised 
the  cry  of  China  for  China  entirely 
without  success.  The  religion  of 
the  Taipings  was  foreign,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  remained  with 
the  Manchoos,  who  have  consist- 
ently maintained  the  institutions 
and  religion  of  China.  That  the 
Chinese  show  not  the  least  desire 
to  expel  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
have  remained  faithful  to  it  through 
the  foreign  wars  and  the  native  re- 
bellions of  the  last  half-century, 
proves  that  China  is  an  undivided 
unit  and  has  a  genuine  loyjdty  to 
the  reigning  family.  This  ought  to 
be  understood  by  the  European  ob- 
server who  would  estimate  accu- 
rately the  extent  and  stability  of 
Chinese  power. 

Five-and-tliirty  years  have  i)assed 
since  the  Taiping  rebellion  com- 
menced in  China.  They  have  been 
mostly  years  of  weakness  and  dis- 


order. A  new  period  of  prosiu^riry 
has,  however,  now  begun  il«4  coutm*, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  minority  just  at  this 
time  will  have  caused  many  eyes  to 
be  directed  to  that  country  which 
has  so  lately  entered  into  di]>lo- 
matic  relations  in  a  regular  manner 
with  all  the  great  powere  of  the 
West.  The  rebellions  which  have 
weakened  it  are  at  an  end,  and 
China  is  now  a  great  Asiatic 
Power.  It  is  the  time  to  take  a 
nearer  view. 

On  February  7th,  1S87,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  young 
monarch  of  that  country,  just  fif- 
teen years  and  a  half  old,  was  ]»res- 
ent  at  a  special  ceremony  in  the 
great  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  about  four 
hundred  of  the  i)rinces,  no])ility, 
and  officers  of  Stat^*,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  personally  undertaking 
for  the  tirst  time  the  responsibility 
of  the  government.  The  Empress 
Regent  last  summer  fixed  this  eiirly 
time  for  the  Emperor's  attaining 
his  majority  under  the  imjnession 
that  he  had  shown  great  diligence 
and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  that  the  termination 
of  difficulties  whh  France  afi'orded 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  her  to 
resign  to  him  the  reins  of  power. 
Her  decision  caused  great  trepida- 
tion to  the  Ministei*s.  It  seemed 
too  soon.  The  Empress's  wisdom 
and  experience  were  still  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
A  compromise  was  pioi>osed  and 
adopte*!,  and  in  "consequence  the 
Emperor — whose  im]>erial  name  is 
Kwang-hsti— has  assumed  personal 
authority,  but  the  Empress  assists 
still  in  the  government  as  the  Em- 
peror's chief  adviser. 
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The  Tai-lio-tien,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  inshillarioii  took  ])liice,  is 
the  name  h)fty  haH  in  which  the 
Emperor  receives  the  homage  of  his 
Court  on  New  Yearns  Day  and  on 
other  special  occasions.  His  per- 
sonal suite  surroan<l  him  at  Such 
times.  Four  secretaries  stand  on 
the  rit^^lit,  holding  pencils  and  tab- 
lets to  record  what  the  Em[)evor 
may  sav.  On  each  siile  there  is  a 
band  of  musicians,  outside  the  liaU 
door,  on  the  broad  marble  terrace 
wiiich  fronts  it.  The  music  is 
soft  and  low.  Voices  accomi)any 
sweet-tuned*  instruments,  and  the 
words  chanted  express  congratu- 
lation. Loud  sounds  are  not  per- 
mitted Below  the  terrace  are 
arrayed  tlie  courtiers  according  to 
rank,  including  on  this  occasion 
none  but  those  of  high  grades;  and 
beyond  them  are  more  musicians. 
These  last  make  louder  sounds  than 
are  permitted  on  the  terrace.  Be- 
yond them,  again,  and  outside  the 
paLice  gate,  are  assembleil  officers 
of  the  lower  ranks,  who  there  per- 
form their  protestations.  It  is  uot 
considered  necessary  for  them  to 
see  the  Emperor;  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  on  the  throne,  and 
this  fact  the  strains  of  the  louder 
music  heard  in  the  dit^tance  an- 
nounce to  them.  On  this  occasion 
the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  has  be- 
come so  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  Europe  for  his  ability  and  diplo- 
matic success,  was  placed  high 
among  the  near  and  the  favored. 
To  render  the  new  Emperor's  title 
valid  in  all  respects,  ail  wms  done 
that  could  be  done  at  the  time 
when  he  was  selected.  When  it 
was  felt  that  the  late  Emperor's 
illness  was  beyond  cure  the  Gr;in<l 
Council  was  called.     This  consists 


of  ])rinces,  nobles,  and  the  chief 
menil>er.s  of  the  Government.  Four 
sons  of  Taukwang  and  uncles  of 
the  last  Emperor  were  present. 
Eight  liereditiU'3'  princes,  whose 
titles  'vere  given  to  their  fore- 
fathers 250  years  a.jxo,  at  the  con- 
quest, for  their  services  as  gen- 
erals and  councillors,  were  all 
there.  So  also  were  several  of  the 
second  an<l  third  class  of  princes, 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of 
the  six  Boards.  Though  the  ma- 
jority w^ere  Manchoos,  a  not  incon- 
siderable number,  and  these  very 
induential  persons,  were  Chinese. 
The  question  of  the  succession  was 
(M)nsi(lered  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
Emperor  was  too  ill  to  make  a  will, 
but  a  will  might  be  made  for  him, 
and  it  might  be  read  to  him  and  his 
consent  obtained.  This  was  done. 
The  Empress-dowager  named  Tsai- 
tien,  son  of  the  seventh  prince,  lier 
younger  sister^s  tirst-bom.  The 
dying  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
given  his  consent  The  document 
fixing  the  succession,  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  but  not  written  with 
the  vermilion  pencil,  was  read  to 
the  Council.  All  the  members  of 
the  Council  signed  a  document  by 
which  they  signified  their  recog- 
nition of  the  nev:  Emperor.  When 
this  had  been  done  tlie  ninth  prince 
went  in  his  chair  to  bring  his  little 
nephew,  which  he  did,  carrying 
him  upon  his  knee.  The  Emperor 
will  not  now  be  able  to  recollect 
what  took  pliice  that  night,  for  he 
was  but  three  years  and  a  half  obi. 
It  was  a  very  cold  night  in  Jan- 
uary. His  father  r  residence  was 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Tartar 
city,  fully  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  ]»alace.  It  was  late  at 
night.    The  little  fellow  would  be 
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is  ejisily  tixed  a|i(l  as  easily  violat- 
ed. Uussia  is  more  likely  to  cross 
the  river  bonii<laries  than  those 
which  consist  of  lofty  iiionntain 
chains.  All  alon^;:  these  lines  China 
is  busy  strengtiieninff  her  i)osition. 
By  the  last  Gazetten,  which  con- 
tained a  report  of  the  defence  ex- 
penditure of  the  three  eastern 
l)roviuces  stretching  from  the 
Amour  River  to  the  Newchwang:, 
Port  Arthur,  and  Corea,  it  appears 
that  it  is  untler  the  new  Naval 
Board,  and  that  i:216,000  sterling 
per  annum  js  the  total  outlay.  For 
this  sum  aboiit  5,000  men,  drilled 
iu  foreign  fashion,  are  maintained 
in  each  of  the  three  provinces. 
They  have  sixty  Krupp  guns  iiinler 
their  charge,  twenty  in  e;ich  prov- 
ince, in  future  a  million  taels  will 
be  required  anuuallv  for  this  item 
—that  is  about  £250,000.  Tlie 
necessary  quarter  of  a  million  for 
frontier  defence  in  the  Minichurian 
provinces  will,  for  the  present  at 
lenst,  be  supplied  from  the  foreign 
customs  revenue.  A  change  is 
being  made  in  the  ndmiuistration 
of  the  three  Manclnuian  provinces. 
The  Chinese  emi;;rant  farm-work- 
ers, attrjicted  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have  increased  so  much  that 
the  normal  civil  svstem  of  China 
proper  is  in  course  of  rapid  estab- 
lishment there.  Each  military 
governor  is  now  required  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  corre- 
sponding civil  office.  Under  him 
are  a  certain  number  of  magistrates, 
who  control  prefectures  arnd  arron- 
dissements.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  old  military  system  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  will  be 
greatly  modified,  and  almost  re- 
]daced,  by  a  system  whose  main 
features  are  the  use  of  foreign  lUill* 


and  European  cannon,  and  a  ri^iinilar 
expenditure  for  frontier  defence 
from  the  receipts  of  the  foreign 
customs. 

In  Chinese  Turkestan  similar 
changes  have  taken  place.  Sui^^ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, this  region  is  protected  from 
foreign  invasion  bj'  difficulties  like 
those  which  oi>posed  themselves  to 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon  when  they 
marched  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
This  rentiers  the  taBk  of  defence 
easier.  Uere  also  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  China  proper  has  been 
introduced,  of'which  a  tax  on  agri- 
cidture  is  the  basis.  The  grass 
land  of  Mongolia  is  here  exchanged 
iu  many  i)laces  for  fertile  gardens 
and  cornfields.  The  aim  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  all  the 
outlying  provinces  as  much  like 
China  as  possible.  As  emigrants 
press  in  year  by  year,  the  popula- 
tion increases,  till  the  fitting  mo- 
ment has  arrived  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  civil  and  military  ex- 
aminations, and  this  completes  the 
transformation  of  agricnltnral  Tar- 
tary  to  the  Chinese  type.  An  ad- 
mirable method  of  cheapening 
military  expenditures  is  that  of 
militarv  colonies.  Soldiers  cultivate 
the  soil  as  part  of  their  duties;  the 
receipts  Jind  expenditure  of  military 
farming  districts  are  apart  of  the 
official  accounts.  By  this  system 
lands  that  once  lay  waste  are 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
soldier  maintains  the  industrious 
habits  of  his  youth,  while  there  isa 
force  ready  for  immediate  action 
should  there  be  either  H  rebellion 
or  a  foreign  invasion.  Tlie  crimi- 
nal administration  is  made  to  dove- 
tail with  this  official  colonizjifion. 
Criminals  sentenced  to  .transport  • 
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tion  are  conveyed  to  some  locality 
where  waste  laud  iis  capable  of 
cultivation.  Their  wives  and  chil- 
dren accompany  them.  Tiiey  have 
land,  grain,  and  aco^y  lent  to  tiiom, 
and  when  the  crops  are  gatliered 
they  account  for  these  loan^,  and 
pay  wiiat  is  demanded.  The  Gov- 
ernment allows  their  families  to 
accompany  them  in  their  distant 
exile,  that  they  may  not  run  awny, 
and  is  thus  able  to  prevent  their 
either  escaping  the  full  term  of 
their  pen  «Uy  or  cheating  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  autumn  dues.  This 
system  of  military  colonies  dates 
from  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Ciiine.se  lirst  conquered  Turke- 
stan. 

A  great  impulse  has  been  given 
to  emigration  from  North  China  to 
the  fertile  lands  north-east  and 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Great 
Wall  by  the  great  famine  of  1876, 
antl  by  the  rebellions  of  the  last 
thirty  years*  The  floods  of  the 
Yellow  River  have  also  driven 
multitudes  to  seek  a  peaceful  home 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  north. 
They  can  be  reached  in  a  few  days 
by  pedestrians  walking  with  packs 
on  their  backs  in  groups  of  three, 
five,  or  more.  After  a  few  montiis, 
h.iving  earned  something  i.Q  a  land 
of  plenty,  the  emigrants  returu  to 
remove  their  families  to  the  new 
home  in  the  wilderness.  This  work 
of  colonizing  the  extensive  tracts 
of  fertile  land  which  exist  beyond 
the  Great  Wail  must  go  on  increas- 
ing so  long  as  peace  shall  continue. 
Naturally  the  polit^y  of  China  is 
definitely  expansive  in  this  respect. 
The  Government  fosters  emigration, 
and  loses  no  time  in  appointing 
governors  to  new  cities  and  provinc- 
es.   For  a    time  the  colonies  are 


under  military  law.  Civil  law  fol- 
lows, with  the  system  of  literary 
degrees  and  official  distinctions. 
The  Marquis  Tseng  says,  in  the 
Aniatic  Quarterly  lieviexo  for  January, 
that  'Mn  Manchuria,  .Mongolia,  and 
Chinese  Turkestan  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  which  have 
never  felt  the  touch  of  the  hus- 
bandman/* It  is  just  in  these 
tracts  into  which  the  surplus 
population  of  China's  northern 
provinces  is  now  pressing  so  rapidly 
that  the  Government  is  fast  com- 
pleting the  change  from  military  to 
civil  administration.  Thus  China 
is  positively  becoming  stronger  in 
her  possessions  in  Tartary  by  their 
growing  population  and  assimihi- 
tion  to  her  provinces  at  home.  This 
is  a  set-off  to  famines  and  war,  and 
if  the  (iovernnient  is  successful  in 
preserving  internal  peace,  the 
northern  provinces  will  recover 
after  a  few  years  the  old  figures 
at  which  they  stood  in  the  popula- 
tion lists.  The  quickness  with 
which  the  population  returns  rise 
and  fall  is  a  striking  fact  in  Chinese 
history.  However  great  their  losses 
may  be,  the  Chinese  are  morally 
certain  to  recoup  them  in  a  very 
few* decades,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  and  the 
self-maintaining  physique  of  the 
race.  The  eighteen  provinces,  be- 
come twenty-one,  if  we  inelude 
Manchuria,  where  the  (•hino^^e  are 
now  the  largest  element  «f  the 
population.  The  new  large  Turk- 
ish province  will  make  the  number 
twenty-two,  and  gome  think  Corea  . 
will  soon  become  a  twenty-third 
province. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present 
attitude  of  China  in  regard  to  Corea 
and   Japan.    Oorea   was   incor^^. 
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rnte<1  into  the  empire  in  the  second 
centnry  he  tore  Christy  and  again  in 
the  seventh  centnry.  The  Coreans 
speak  a  language  half  of  which  is 
their  own  and  iialt'  Chinese.  The 
same  is  trne  of  the  Japanese.  Both 
initions  long  ago  a«lopte(l  the  Chi- 
nese edncational  system.  The  Co. 
rean  popnhition  includes,  like  that 
of  Tung-king,  a  very  large  Chinese 
element,  the  residuum  from  early 
emigration.  But  the  grammar  of 
the  native  tongue  in  Corea  and  in 
Japan  has  kei>t  its  place;  while  the 
vocabnhirv  of  Chinese  civilization 
in  alt  its  fulness,  with  the  printers, 
l>ainters,  umbrella- makers,  silk- 
weavers,  tea-cultivators,  lacquer- 
makers,  junk-huilders,  wine  and 
toy-manufacturers,  as  well  as  th& 
hooks  and  mechanical  implements 
of  China  have  made  the  social 
economy  of  those  countries  what 
they  now  are.  Corea  is  legally 
snbonlinato  to  China;  her  king  is  a 
vassal  of  the  Manchoo  dyujisty,  and 
he  an  I  his  queen  rec/eive  their  in- 
vestiture from  China.  Ja|)an  has 
taken  Loochoo,  once  a  Chinese 
vassal  State.  France  has  taken 
Tung  king,  another  vassal  State. 
Kn gland  has  taken  Burmah,  and 
will  send  the  decennial  embassy 
to  keep  up  an  old  form;  but 
Cliina  will  retain  no  power  there. 
Only  Corea  remains.  Geograi>hi- 
cally.  Corea  ought  to  belong  to 
China,  if  China  were  able  to  keei> 
it  But  China  has  enough  to  do  in 
taking  care  of  her  own  coastline. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  she  would 
be  acting  wMsely  in  assuming  a  new 
responsibility,  involving  a  long  ad- 
ditional coast-line,  with  some  six 
harbors  to  protect.  But  prestige 
favors  China.  Corea  fears  and  re- 
spects her;  and   history  and  near 


neighborhood  have  linked  the 
1  esser '•a nd  greater  nationalities  to- 
gether from  time  immemorial.  As 
to  Corea  herself,  she  has  no  power 
to  say  yes  or  no.  She  is  a  ball 
tossed  between  rival  playei*s,  and 
is  helpless  for  attack  or  defenc<^. 
But  her  hope  ought  to  be  directed 
to  Western  civilization.  It  is  not 
China  that  can  do  Corea  mnch 
good.  Site  had  better  be  a  neutnil 
State,  and  facilities  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  Europeans  to  work  her 
coal,  copper,  and  iron  deposits, 
which  are  very  abundant,  with 
Western  capital  and  apj)liances. 
Corea  could  then  he  brought  into 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  great 
coal  deposits  of  li^orth  China  ai^e 
continued  under  the  Peking  plain 
through  Corea  into  Japan,  and  this 
fact  ensures  Corea's  future  pros- 
perity. 

Tlie  customs  dejv.irtment  in  Corea 
is  now  made  a  branch  of  that  of 
China.  This  shows  that  the  nb 
sor])tion  of  Corea  by  China  is  not 
unlikely,  for  it  roulttpiies  the  links 
which  connect  the  two  countries. 
The  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  foreign  customs  in  Corea 
during  nine  months  of  last  year 
was  130,000  dolhirs.  Subtracting 
the  cost  of  the  collecting  service, 
the  Corean  GoviMnmenl  would  i*e- 
ceive  three-fourths  of  this  sum. 
At  Seoul,  considering  the  unques- 
tioned poverty  of  the  conntr>%  this 
sum  will  no^  be  considered  small. 
During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  Japanese  passengers  arriving  in 
Corea  by  steamer  was  greater  by 
400  than  the  number  of  those  who 
left;  showing  that  ubout^OO  Jii]>a- 
nese  are  at  present  each  year  taking 
up  their  abode  in  Corea  to  gain  a 
livelihootL    Very  few  Chineiie  go 
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there,  anil  it  may  be  concluded 
from  present  signs  that  the  trade  of 
Japan  with  Oorea  will  steadily  in- 
crease, while  the  progix^ss  of  mari- 
time trade  between  China  and  Corea 
will  l)e  slow  There  is,  however, 
an  old-establish e<l  land-trade  be- 
tween Oorea  and  Peking,  an^l  with 
the  Manchnrian  cities  on  the  route, 
which  miy  account  in  part  for  the 
small  am'.)uut  of  Gliinese  trade  at 
the  newly  opened  ports  of  Oorea, 
China  receives  an  annual  embassy 
from  Corea,  and  traders  accompany 
the  mission.  She  also  gives  them 
her  aim  i.nac,  and  on  the  acc«^ssioa 
of  a  new  Icing  or  queen  sends  an 
embassy  to  invest  them  with  their 
titles. 

At  present  Corea  is  exporting 
goM  to  Japan  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars' worth  iu  a  year. 
To  Ohina,  by  land,  she  exports  a 
very  goo(l  stout  paper  made  of  bark, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Chinese  paper  which  stoat  grey 
shirtings  do  to  thin^  calico.  She 
also  exports  ginseng  and  other 
medicin()s,  native  calicoes  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  Her  staples  at 
the  open  ports  are  bones,  cow- 
hides, nnd  beans.  The  foreign  arti- 
cles her  people  like  best  are  grey 
shirtings,  lawns,  muslins,  and  kero- 
sene oil.  A  new  policy  needs  to  be 
inaugurated  in  Corea  which  wonld 
allow  mines  to  be  worked.  It  will 
then  become  possible  for  her  to 
exx)ort  the  metiils  and  coal  which 
are  now  hidden  beneath  her  soil, 
the  source  of  riches  in  the  future. 

China  is  now  happily  at  peace  with 
Japan,  after  some  months  of  trou- 
blesome negotiations  arising  out  of 
the  p.iinful  event  of  last  year  at 
STagasaki,  when  lives  were  lost  in 
a  quarrel  between  Japanese  and  a 


party  from  a  Chinese  ship  of  war 
on  shore  at  that  place.  Ohina  has 
lost  Loochoo,  her  most  distant 
dependency,  through  the  a^^tiou  of 
the  Japanese  iu  taking  possession 
of  that  archipelago  without  leave. 
But  she  has  learned  to  feel  that  it 
is  better  to  allow  Japan,  as  matters 
stand,  to  retain  that  insignificant 
kingdom.  The  fear  of  war  on  ac- 
count  of  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Formosa  was  averted  by  the 
mediation  of  the  former  British 
Minister  to  China,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde.  An  indemnity  paid  by  China 
of  half  a  million  dollars  secured 
peace.  These  two  Powers  were 
glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  fight 
longer,  and  this  is  a  good  omen. 
Only  in  Corea  are  these  nationali- 
ties likely  to  come  into  collision, 
and  there  the  presence  of  the 
various  foreign  representatives  will 
tendix)  maintain  harmony.  China 
stands  always  in  need  of  Japanese 
cojjper,  lacquer-ware,  coal,  vegebi- 
bles,  wax,  and  sea-weed.  At  Chi- 
nese ports  the  imports  from  Japan 
are  just  at  present,  as  compared' 
with  exports  to  Japan,  as  ten  to 
three  in  yalne.  The  Japanese  do 
not  need  silk  or  tea,  and  they 
receive  gold  and  silver  instead. 
The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Ohina 
is  valued  at  150,000,000  taels.  Out 
of  this  amount  seven  millions  is  the 
value  of  Japanese  trade,  aiid  twelve 
millions  that  of  the  Uiiite<l  States. 
The  Japanese  trade  has  increased 
a  million  in  eight  years.  It  is  with 
Japan  as  with  India.  China  pro- 
duces little  thnteitherof  these  coun- 
tries wants.  All  three  countries  pro- 
duce rice  and'wheat.  The  Japanese 
would  be  better  for  more  wheat,  for 
they  have  not  the  physical  endur- 
ance of  the  Chinese.  If  they  import- 
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ed  wheat  from  Chinas  it  wonlil  be 
well  for  tlieni;  as  also  mutton,  to 
take  the  place  of  flsli.  Sheep  will 
not  live  in  Japan,  bat  the  Japanese 
miglit  nse  Cliinese  rantton.  This 
would  tend  to  equalize  trade  and 
give  more  stability  to  tlieir  physical 
constitution.  Before  the  treaties 
the  Japanese  trade  witii  China  was  a 
mere  shadow.  Three  centuries  ago 
the  Japanese  came  year  by  3  ear  in 
pirate  fleets  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
ChiiKi.  Kow  there  is  an  increasing 
trade  between  the  countries,  and 
very  satisfactory  diplomatic  inter- 
course at  Tokio  and  Peking;  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  regulated  at 
the  ports  by  the  ])resence  of  con- 
suls.  The  general  ett'ect  of  all  this 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  peace. 
Every  year  makes  the  quiet  of  the 
future  more  assured.  China  and 
Ja])an  are  learning  to  live  by  trea- 
ties and  the  rules  of  international 
law,  just  as  if  the^'  were  AVestern 
States.  Japan  especially  benetits 
by  foreign  trade,  because  she  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  opium. 
As  an  island  empire  should  do,  she 
increased  annually  her  ships  and 
her  trade.  In  tonnage  dues  last 
year  at  Chinese  ports  she  paid 
more  than  any  country  exce])t  Ger- 
many, America,  and  England.  In 
the  amount  of  duties  on  her  cargoes, 
England,  France,  and  Germany 
alone  surpassed  her,  and  she  ])aid 
more  than  Russia  or  the  United 
States.  Considering  that  Japan 
does  not  require  Chinese  tea, 
whereas  all  these  great  Powders 
need  immense  quantities  of  it,  this 
fact  shows  a  healthy  condition  in 
Japanese  trade.  Besides  this, 
Christian  missions  in  China  ancl 
Japan  show  steady  progress,  and 
that  progress  has  been  increasingly 


rapid  of  late  years.  There  is  good 
reason,  then,  to  expect  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  increasing 
commercial  prosperity  in  both  em- 
pires, for  the  energies  of  the  ]>eo- 
ple  are  finding  new  channels  of 
action,  and  just  in  proportion  to 
the  enlarged  scope  for  their  activi- 
ties will  be  the  diminuMon  of  in* 
surrectiouary  and  lawless  tenden- 
cies of  every  kind. 

1  hina's  position  in  regard  to  the 
Western  Powers  since  1842  is  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  her  his- 
tory. Her  Ministers  sit  with  the 
diplomatists  of  Europe  in  the  same 
council  chambers,  as  equals  with 
equals.  This  change  must  liave  a 
vast  influence  on  her  in  coming 
times.  She  is  too  strong  not  to  be 
respected.  Her  population  is  too 
great  and  her  civilization  too  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  her  being  sub- 
dued by  an  invadingarmy;  at  least, 
no  one  at  present  is  thinking  of 
attempting  it,  and  each  year  sees 
China  growing  stronger;  so  that 
the  other  Powers,  whether  in  Asia, 
or  farther  away,  will  be  still  less 
likely  to  attempt  it  at  any  future 
time.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
her  that  she  has  a  literallj*  inex- 
haustible  supply  of  soldiers,  and 
that,  to  meet  the  expense  of  foreign 
drill,  she  has  nearlv  five  milliou 
j)onnds  sterling,  which  the  foreign 
trade  will  now  yield  under  the  new 
arrangements.  This  includes  the 
collection  by  the  foreign  custom- 
houses of  the  tax  now  agreed  on — 
viz.,  £15  per  cwt.,  or  more  exactly 
eighty  taels  per  picnl — on  foreign 
opium.  This  sum,  collected  for  her 
by  the  foreign  customs  service  on 
the  fringe  of  her  empire,  helps  her 
to  defend  that  fringe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  foreign  foe.    But  she 
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li:is  treaties  witli  all  tlie  Powers 
wliose  ships »  come  to  her  shores. 
She  has  accepted  in  tenia  tioiial  law 
as  it  has  been  elabonitecl  by  West- 
ern jurists.  So  tar  as  documeuls 
and  signatures  can  tie  and  tetter  a 
nation,  China  is  now  as  much  tied 
and  fectered  as  any  other  power; 
and,  as  Mr.  Burlingame  said 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  has 
really  joined  the  comity  of  nations. 
At  tliat  time  Gbina  chose  an  elo- 
quent American  to  be  her  mtmth- 
piece,  and  he  resigned  his  post  as 
the  CTiiited  States  Minister  to 
Ohina  in  order  to  serve  her.  Now 
she  has  iter  own  diplomatist,  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  who  has,  like  Mr. 
Burliogame,  also  ado))ted  a  flow- 
ery 8t3de  wliea  laying  his  views 
before  the  European  public.  Mr. 
Burlingame  said  nothing  of 
China's  power,  but  the  Marquis 
Tseng  thinks  it  well  to  m  ike  a 
point  of  this,  while  he  seeks  to 
siiow  that  she  will  not  make  use  of 
her  power  to  conquer  the  territory 
of  her  neigiibors.  That  is  to  say, 
she  has  consented  to  be  tied  by 
treaties,  and  will  not  break  loose 
with  unexpected  violence  from  the 
obligations  she  has  a\;cepted. 
Every  new  treaty  between  Ohina 
and  a  foreign  Power  gives  new  evi- 
dence that  Ohina  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  new 
atmosphere  of  foreign  law  with 
which  she  is  now  surrounded. 
Steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
mide  Peking  and  Shanghai  nearer 
to  London  than  Oairo  and  Alexan- 
dria were  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Ohiuii,  therefore,  instead 
of  being,  as  then,  a  sort  of  un- 
known Neptune  In  the  solar  sys- 
tem of  politics,  has  become  a  known 
factor,  whose  powers  cau  be  esti- 


mated, whovse  opinions  can  be  fore- 
seen, and  whose  sympathy  can  be 
secured  by  fair  dealing  and  wise 
judgment. 

Towards  Fiance,  if  she  bears  any 
malice,  she  has  discreetly  con- 
cealed it,  and  French  residents  in 
Ohina  were  during  the  short  war  of 
1885  in  no  way  disturbed.  The 
sale  by  the  Pope  of  the  Peking 
Cathedral  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  France, 
has  greatly  pleased  the  Court;  and 
the  French  clergy  in  Peking  are  in 
the  possession  of  high  honors,  con- 
ferred most  cheerfully  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Tung-king  has  in  earlier 
times  been  for  centuries  together  a 
part  of  China,  and  has  been  repeat- 
edly divided  into  jirefectures  and 
arrondissements.  China  really  had 
always  a  fancy  for  Tung-king.  In 
an  atlas  printed  at  Hankow  in  the 
year  1863  under  the  direction  of 
the  ]>atriotic  governor  Hoolinyi, 
the  kingdom  of  Tung-king  is  care- 
fully included  as  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  is  in  the  same  category 
with  the  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan.  This  atlas  was  published 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Taiping  re- 
bellion, and  it  shows  that  this  gov- 
ernor never  lost  heart  even  in  dark 
times,  and  that  while  he  was  plan- 
ning the  restoration  of  peace  and 
0"der  along  the  Yang-tze  river,  he 
vas  also  hoping  to  see  the  glory  of 
t'le  Han  dynasty  of  eighteen  hun- 
ched years  ago  restored  in  the  an- 
i^exation  of  Tung-king.  But  each 
^var  extinguishes  tiie  hopes  of  some 
enthusiasts,  and  the  war  with 
F'rance  has  drawn  a  line  which 
cli'^cks  the  aspirations  of  the  pa- 
triotic who  desired  to  see  China's 
boundaries  extending  on  the  south. 
The  settlement  with  France  is  made 
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mucli  more  satisfactory'  ami  secure 
by  the  cession  of  the  cathedral. 
This  restoration  of  an  emperors 
gift  need  never  have  been  made  if, 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  re- 
built after  a  fire,  its  two  towers  had 
not  been  raised  too  hi<rh.  This 
was  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  im- 
perial family  during  all  the  inter- 
vening years.  As  tliey  walked  in 
the  palace  grounds  or  were  rowetl 
iu  boats  on  the  hike,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  shadow  of  demon 
forms.  Two  lofty  symmetrical 
towers  surmounting  a  church, 
whose  pointed  arches  periodically 
re-echo  the  mellifluous  sounds  of 
organ  music  and  the  solemn  chant 
of  worship,  should  rather  be  viewed 
as  a  lovely  oruameut;  but  the  im- 
])erial  family  and  the  high  man- 
darinate  of  China  saw  in  rTiem  the 
symbols  of  intrusion  and  dangerous 
proximity.  The  Eastern  imagina- 
tion finds  evil  portents  anywhere; 
and  France,  with  her  soldiiTs  and 
her  delicate  sensitiveness,  >sas  al- 
ways in  these  towers  looking  down 
iiimn  them  from  a  position  of 
superiority.  This  feeling  lias  now 
Ijeen  removed,  and  the  ciiurch,  it  is 
thought,  will  reniMin  an  architec- 
tural ornament  only  to  the  x>alace 
grounds.  The  new  cathedral  will 
be  half  a  mile  away,  and  the 
height,  which  it  may  not  exceed,  is 
limited  expressly  in  the  Empress's 
edict  announcing  the  cession  of 
the  cathedral  The  Court  of  Pe- 
king breathed  freely  after  long 
suspense,  when  Jit  last  the  long 
negotiations  with  France,  the  Pope, 
and  the  clergy  were  happily  con- 
cluded. The  question  of  the 
French  missions  remains,  and  it 
cannot  be  determined  previously  ! 
by  diplomacyi  because    the  tuns 


])1ace,  and  circumstances  of  anti- 
foreign  riots  cannot  be  foreseen. 
'I  he  Government  finds  it  hard  to 
control  poj)nlar  frenzy  arising  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  a 
bliiid  hatred  of  everything  not 
Chinese.  Lately  at  Chnng-king 
I  he  riot  directed  its  fuiy  against 
French,  English,  and  American 
subjects  without  discrimination. 
The  same  tiling  has  happened  fre- 
qiMMitly  before.  One  riot  brings 
the  Ministers  of  three  or  four 
countries  at  once  with  their  com- 
plaints to  the  doors  of  the  Yamen 
ibi-  P'oreign  Affairs.  That  Board 
has  a  hard  time  on  such  occasions. 
Indemnities  are  promised.  lie- 
si)onsibiIity  is  recognized.  The 
stupid  violence  of  the  people  is 
admitted  freely.  But  while  all 
this  has  been  done,  what  is  most 
regretable  is  that  the  same  thing 
may  occur  agjiin  at  any  time  in 
some  new  locality  which  before 
was  tranquil.  China  has  legislation 
against  seditious  gatherings  and 
religious  sects  meeting  in  secret. 
Death  and  banishment  are-freely 
dealt  out  to  offenders  against  the 
laws  proscribing  certain  objection- 
able sects;  but  there  is  no  Riot  Act, 
and  it  is  not  made  tl^ie  duty  by  law 
of  the  local  magistrates  pi\  citizens 
to  help  in  snpi)ressing  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  mob  attacking  foreign 
residents.  Hence  a  i»oiMilar  rising 
against  foreigners  and  their  jirop- 
erty  rages  on  unrestrained  by  the 
executive.  The  sympalhy  of  the 
richer  classes  is  more  with  the  mob 
than  with  the  foreigners.  The 
mischief  comes  to  a  head,  and 
bursts  upon  a  few  helpless  victims, 
and  the  country  loses  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  because  the  local 
executive    is   powerless.     In    the 
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Cliiiiese  Statute-book  there  on^lit 
to  be  a  section  defining  the  cnlpa- 
bility  sui  I  iHuiisliinent  of  local  of- 
ficers wlieii  neglecting  to  givetbe 
prote  stioii  neetled  by  foreigners  in 
tUese  e.Q  n-geucies,  and  guaranteed 
to  tbe.'u  i>y  tlie  treaties. 

The  mis^ion.iry  enterprises  of 
Catholic;}  and  Protestants  in  Oliina 
share,  and  ought  to  share,  like 
other  peiioeable  activities  of  man 
in  society,  in  the  protection  of  the 
la\r.  Oatnese  hiw  has  now  been 
enlarged  by  recognition,  oji  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  G  ivernment,  of 
those  parts  of  the  Earopean  inter- 
nation  il  hiw  \7iiich  gaard  com- 
merce au  I  religion  from  unjust 
hindrance)  j.iid  interference. 

If  missionaries  ha  I  not  been  al- 
ready at  woi'!c  in  Oiina  when  the 
treaties  were  mil.),  t\i6  interests  of 
merchants  only  would  have  been 
consulted;  but  happily  it  is  now  a 
faet,  fr.)  n  which  diplomacy  oanuot 
ou  eithcL*  side  retreat,  that  foreign 
residents  for  teaching  religion  and 
s^iience,  and  travellers  seeking  tt) 
increase  liumm  knowledge,  are 
u  iw  all  of  them  nnder  the  aegis  of 
the  treaties.  All  the  treaty 
P.)W.n'4  having  any  considerable 
aa'>uuD  of  trade  with  Oiiina  have 
also  missionaries  in  that  country, 
in  wli  Mi  protection  their  accretl- 
it'3d  1*13  pre  sen  tat  ives  at  the  Oiiinese 
G  Mirt  are  natur.i! I  v  interested.  It 
is  well  for  O.iin  i  —  k  Power  em'uMc- 
ing  mitiy  religions  and  nationali- 
ties — :ii  It  the  treaties*  have  Iwen 
miL)  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  that 
tliey  eng.igA  the  Chinese  G>vern- 
miut  t)  respect  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  n  itive  Ohristians.  Mission- 
ary operations  it  is  im;>  Hsible  to 
rv^;>ress,  and  t!ie  popular  iifnorance 
of  Uiil na  shows  the  par.imiunt  need 


of  teaching  the  simple  truths  of 
science  in  that  country.  This  is 
done  to  no  smsill  extent  in  the 
schools  and  publications  of  the 
missions.  In  this  way  China  is 
greatly  benefited,  and  in  course  of 
time,  as  the  spread  of  knowled<*;e 
loosens  the  hold  of  superstition  on 
the  peo)de,  ;they  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  cured  of  this  tendency 
to  burn  and  destroy  on  a  sudden 
impulse.  The  task  of  governing 
them  will  then  become  easier,  and 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  gov- 
erning classes  by  the  operations  of 
the  missionary  societies  will  be 
recognized,  just  as  fully  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  in  Indiai,  in  the 
official  statements  of  many  public 
men  who  have  had  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  eft'ects  of  Christian 
missions  in  educating  and  idevating 
public  opinion  in  that  peninsula. 

The  feeling  of  China  towards 
England  has  visibly  imi>roved. 
After  all  the-  mischief  <loiie  by 
opium  to  China,  her  statesmen  have 
none  the  less  been  quick  to  per. 
ceive  that  friendly  relations  with 
England  should  be  cultivated. 
The  Emperor  Taou-kwang  tried  to 
put  down  the  habit  of  opium  smok- 
ing by  law,  and  failed,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  love  of  the  oi)ium- 
smoker,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  he  suffers  the  \)ernicious 
effects.  The  former  Minister  to 
England,  Kwosung-tau,  antl  the 
lately  returned  Minister^ Tseng-ki- 
tseh,  sent  home  detailed  and  sym- 
])athetic  reports  of  England,  which 
were  printed  and  widely  read. 
England's  consent  to  a  collection 
of  a  high  duty  on  opium,  after  long 
hesitation,  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  Governm(Mit.  The  habit  of 
opium-smoking  it  was   impossible 
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to  repress  bv  law,  and  in  tbe  cir- 
cnnistiiiK^es  it  was  considered  bet- 
ter to  admit  Indian  opium  at  a  lii^b 
duty  than  at  a  low  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  made  no  serious  and 
persistent  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
native  growth  of  the  poppy,  nor 
does  it  show  at  present  any  sip- 
pioiich  to  a  new  policy  in  tliat 
respect.  The  cure  of  o])inm-smok 
ing  must  be  effected  now  by  moral 
means  The  oi)ium  revenue  tlie 
Chinese  Government  value  too 
much  to  abandon.  They  think  it 
necessary  for  coast  defence,  and  so 
inessing  is  this  object  that  they 
are  now  planning  railways  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  same 
need.  Sixty  per  cent,  from  the  re- 
ceii)t8  of  railways,  when  made,  is 
talked  about  as  a  convenient  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  required  for  na- 
tional defence,  military  and  naval. 
Tlie  i)eople  themselves  have  socie- 
ties the  members  of  which  avoid 
opium-smoking,  tobacco-smoking, 
spirits  jind  wine,  just  as  they  have 
also  ve«»etariaii  societies.  To  this 
native  propaganda  are  to  be  added 
the  efforts  of  Christian  mission- 
aries to  promote  tlie  abandonment 
of  o)>ium-smoking.  The  spread  of 
a  moral  crusade  against  opium- 
smoking  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  mission,  and 
the  Government  will  necessarily 
regard  the  Christian  missionary  as 
a  hel])er  in  promoting  social  moral 
ity.  •  The  Government  is  busily  en- 
gaged with  other  things,  but  the 
time  nnist  come  when  they  will 
attend  to  this  matter  of  native- 
grown  oi>iura.  The  opium  question 
is  ))erhaps  becoming  less  a  {lolitical 
question  than  a  moral  one.  The 
harm  done  by  opium-smoking  in 
South  Burmah  while  under  British 


rule  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Indian 
statesmen  to  the  necessitv  of  re- 
stricting  the  supply  of  this  dan- 
gerous commodity,  and  thus  they- 
are  likely  to  ai^preciate  better  the 
views  held  by  all  tlie  Chinese,  high 
and  low,  who  desire  the  weWare  of 
their  fellow-men  and  their  country. 
The  0]Hum  required  by  Chiiia  from 
foreign  countries  has  been  during 
tlie  last  G.ve  years  about  65,000 
picnls  annually,  reaching  the  ]>or- 
tentous  amount  of  8,700,000  lbs. 
There  are  no  present  signs  of  decid- 
ed diminution  of  the  im))ort  through 
the  enormous  spread  of  the  native 
production,  which  is  now  estimated 
to  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  in 
quantity  as  the  foreign  article. 

The  position  of  England  in  the 
trade  with  China  is  a  security  for 
the  continuance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  conntries. 
The  trade  with  China  of  Gi'eat 
Britain  and  Hongkoiig  reached  in 
1885  a  total  of  about  a  hundred 
million  tael a,  or  £26,000,000;  while 
the  trade  of  China  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  worl<l  was  about  half 
that  amount.  One  million  picnls 
of  tea  went  from  China  to  Gieat 
Britain,  and  another  million  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Out  of  twenfj-- 
three  thousand  entrances  of  ships 
and  steamers  into  Ciiinese  i>orts, 
thirteen  thousand  were  British. 
China  receives,  therefore,  Irr^m 
Great  Britain  more  than  half  of  the 
revenue  derive<l  from  her  foreign 
customs  establishment.  It  the  rev- 
enue be  assumed  to  be  levied  evenly 
on  the  trade,  China  receives  from 
Great  Britain  annually  more  than 
two  millions  sterling. 

This  amount  of  revenue  derived 
by  China  from. British  trade  has 
operated,  and  must  continue  to  oii- 
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enifce,  in  promoting  fricDdliuesft 
towards  Eiijjlaiid  ou  the  purtot*  the 
Gliiiiese  Goveniineiit.  Suppose,  for 
exiimpLe,  that  the  course  of  actioa 
indicated  by  tlie  Marquis  Tseng  in 
^Tlie^l^ep  and  the*  Awakening," 
respecting  Mie  unfairness  of  tlie 
treaties  in  some  points,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  t!ie  Oliinese  Govern- 
ment, when  the  time  comes  for  a 
revision  of  tlie  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  great  difficulties  would 
spring  up.  Great  Britain  would 
be  uiiwilliri&r  to  place  Euirlishmen 
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at  the  mercy  of  Chinese  courts  of 
justice,  where,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict    an 
accused  min,  he  is  beaten  to  force 
confession.   Ohiua  must  ffrst  reform 
hercrimin.il  procedure.     Railways 
have   taken  a  long  time,  and  will 
still  require  some  time  before  they 
ure  constructed.    The  reformation 
of  the  criminal  procedure  will  re- 
quire a  longer  time  yet.     So  also  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  abandon  the 
])rinciple  of   concessions  of   laud 
fi)r  foreign  settiemeuts  at  Shanghai 
and    other    ports.      The    civilized 
European    must    hive    a  civilized 
house    and    garden.      Settlements 
like  Shanghai  must  have  their  own 
police   to   patrol    the   streets    and 
m  vintaiu  onler.     Will  the  Chinese 
be  prep.ued  at  the  decennial  revis- 
ion  of  t:ie   British    treaty  to  give 
municipal     privileges,    to    eng.ige 
judges  trained  in  European  law  to 
try  caases,  and  take  over  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Chin  I  and    Japan?    Tlie 
answer  is  self-evident     They  will 
not  dream  of  doing  so.     It  must  be 
many  years  before    they    will    be 
able   to  conduct  juilicial  procee<l- 
ings  where  the  accused  belong  to  any 
of  the  treaty  Powers.    Consequent- 


ly the  treaties  must  jn  these  two 
points— extra-territoriality  and  con- 
cessions of  land  for  mercantile  set- 
tlements at  op§n  ports — remain 
unchanged.  This  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  Marquis  Tseng,  in  saying 
these  things,  was  acting  in  pursu- 
ance of  instructions,  lie  wishes 
his  country  and  its  government  and 
people  to  be  just,  civilized,  power- 
ful, and  free.  He  would  like  China 
to  have  incorruptible  judges,  human 
laws,  and  improved  education.  He 
claims'  for  this  ideal  China  an  ab- 
stract right  to  the  same  privileges 
which  the  highly  civilized  Powers 
of  the  West  award  to  each  other. 
On  these  points  he  thinks  as  a 
Western  man,  and  adopts  an  energy 
of  phrase  which  is  in  fact  more 
Oceidental  than  seems  quite  be- 
Utting  to  a  son  of  Han. 

The  movement  of  China  at  the 
present  time  is  a  slow  assimilation 
to  the  Euroi^ean  type.  She  has 
always  studied  politics,  and  she 
has  had  political  writers  from  the 
time  of  Confucius  till  now.  Her 
high  ethical  school  of  conservatism 
is  opposed  to  free  trade,  and  in 
favor  of  exclusiveness  and  isola- 
tion. The  system  of  Confucius 
tends  in  this  direction.  She  has 
also  had  her  free  trade  school,  the 
levelling  of  classes,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  international  pontics  by 
the  division  of  her  territory  into 
smaller  States.  She  is  now  retreat- 
ing from  the  attitude  of  exclusive- 
ness and  the  affectation  of  snperi- 
ority,  and  is  adopting  ex  animo  the 
language  and  attitude  of  a  Western 
Power.  Her  sentiments  are  be- 
coming liberal,  and  her  laws  and 
institutions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
ameliorated.    China,  of  all  Asiatio 
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Gonntries,  is  tbe  only  one  except 
Japan  tliat  ha^  made  a  study  of 
X)olitics.  Japau  solved  her  great 
problem  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
anil  was  led  to' do  «o  by  foreign 
trade.  Tlie  impact  of  foreign  com 
merce  on  her  sfiores  communicated 
a  til  rill  wliicJi  stirred  her  to  reflec- 
tion, and  in  a  very  short  time  her 
irrati(»nal  system  of  two  centres 
and  <lnal  ])olitics  was  exchanged 
for  mono-centric  government.  The 
phrase,  ^^tiie  sleep  and  the  awaken 
iug,"  may  tluMi  be  better  ajiplied 
to  Japan  than  to  China.  But  China 
is  awakening  too.  The  process  is 
slower,  however,  and  she  lacks  the 
youthful  and  im[)res8ive  vigor  of 
her  island  neigiibor. 

The  advantage  of  tbe  Chinese 
which  enaldes  them  to  maintain 
their  autonomy,  which  the  Hindoos 
have  not  been  able  to  do,  is  not 
only  honiogeneousness  of  race,  but 
the  habit  of  historical  study  and 
political  thinking,  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  Her  experi- 
enced  councillors  can  therefore 
adapt  themselves  to  the  situatioji 
at  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
pansion of. European  trade.  Are 
the  Europeans  traders?  Qhe  her- 
self is  also  devotedl}'  fond  of  trad- 
ing.  Have  they  laws  which  control 
trade  ?  So  has  she,  and  she  has 
been  accustomed  for  two  thousand 

* 

years  ty  frame  regulations,  as  they 
were  required,  for  the  control  of 
such  matters.  At  flrst  when  for- 
eign traders  came  she  made  some 
absurd  rules,  the  time  for  which 
has  gone  by,  and  she  has  had  tbe 
wisdom  t-o  adopt  foreign  ideas  and 
imi)rove  her  theories  and  her  prac- 
tice. 

There  can  he  no  twaopinionsasto 
the  maiu  objects  of  contemporary 


Chinese  politics.  China  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  her  autonomic 
position  and  her  prestige  by  the 
untold  riches  of  her  mines  and  the 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  men  who 
can  be  trained  to  fight.  She  is 
pursuing  this  course,  as  tttk  Mar- 
quis says,  with  peaceful  intentions. 
Siie  cannot  stop  tbe  foreign  ti*ade, 
and  she  would  not  do  so  if  she 
could,  because  of  tbe  money  it 
yields  to  increase  her  revenue. 
She  will  not  i)art  with  the  useful 
funds  which  help  her  to  strengthen 
her  forts  and  to  drill  ber  forces. 
The  sum  she  gains  is  not  in  itself 
so  very  large,  but  it  is  to  her  at 
present  indispensable,  and  all  ber 
hope  is  now  in  foreign  drill,  in  rail- 
ways, in  mines,  to  be  worked  in 
foreign  ways;  in  science,  to  be 
studied  with  the  help  of  foreign 
professors.  She  is  in  fact  entering 
on  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  reghne 
in  these  res))ects  just  as  certaiinly 
as  Japan,  but  she  takes  a  longer 
time  to  make  tbe  change — A  Kksi- 
DENT  IN  PEKiiiG,  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Review. 


GREAT     MEN     AND    EVOLU- 

TiON.' 

During  the  i)resent  century, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  the 
study  of  history  has  made  almost 
incalculable  progress,  and  this  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  sifting  and 
collection  of  facts,  but  tbe  kind  of 
facts  that  the  historian  collects  and 
deals  with.  Nor  are  the  results  of 
such  progress  confined  to  the  world 
of  students.  In  a  general  way  they 
are  shared  by  every  educated  jrer- 
son;  and  beliefs  and  conceptions 
which  our  grandfathers  gravely 
accepted,   schoolboys    now    would 
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smile  at  for  their  obvious  falkeliood 
or  insufficiency.  Our  complaiut 
against  modern  science,  as  dealing 
with  such  subjects,  kas  nothing  to 
do  witii  its  record  or  its  <irr«vnge- 
ment  of  events;  it  has  to  do,  and  it 
has  to  do  only,  witli  its  theory  of 
the  foH'.es,  of  which  these  events 
are  the  expression. 

Kow  the  ohi  theory — if  iudeed 
we  can  give  the  name  to  a  view 
whicli .  was  merely  that  of  almost 
unconscious  instinct— the  old  the- 
ory was,  that  the  great  events  of 
history  were  almost  entirely  caused 
by  what  are  called  **  historicjil 
chanu;ters;^*  that  these  appear  ou^ 
tiie  scene,  perhaps  by  God^s  will, 
but  humanly  speaking  by  accident, 
much  as  the  hero,  the  heroine,  and 
the  villaiii  in  a  nov^el  do;  and  that 
of  society  in  general  there  was  not 
much  to  chronicle,  exeept  in  so  far 
as  these  historical  characters  affect- 
ed it. 

This  theory,  as  originally  held, 
was  u  )  doubt  silmost  childish  iu  its 
insut&ciency.  Indeed  we  may  say 
that,  by  a  kind  of  aggressive  help- 
lessness, it  invited  some  other  to 
knock  it  down  and  supplant  it. 
Nor  was  such  anjther  wautiug. 
Modern  science  supplied  it,  and 
ushered  it  in  with  a  flourish  of  in- 
tellectual  trumi)ets,  and  a  chorus  of 
philosophers  singing  ^^'ga  ifu^^  iu 
liouor  ot*  it.  Til  is  new  theory  was 
the  very  reverse  of  the  former;  iu- 
deed it  Wibs  the  former,  simply 
turned  upside  down.  Instead  of 
regarding  society  as  shaped  by  his- 
torical characters,  it  declared  that 
historical  characters  were  merely 
the  creatures  of  society.  Tliey 
were,  so  to  speak,  siimples  of  the 
article  which  the  age  was  manu 
tacturing   wholesale,  and   were  se- 


lected for  exhibition  in  the  sbop- 
wiudows  of  time,  merely  because 
they  chanced  to  have  a  little  extra 
tinish.  Ca3sar,  Shake^tpeare,  Bacon, 
and  Napoleon,  for  instance,  wei'e 
but  so  many  "exhibits*'  of  what 
progress  was  doing  for  men  in  geu- 
eral.  Th  is  theory,  for  most  oT  those 
who  ])romnlgated  it,  had  many  con- 
spicuous advantages,  in  especial 
it  was  calculated  to  make  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ludicrous,  without  the 
utterance  of  so  much  as  a  single 
sarcasm;  and  was  in  this  way  a 
great  a<lvance  over  that  which  it 
superseded.  That  religion,  when 
the  old  theory  was  in  vogue,  had 
been  ascribed  by  the  Bationalists 
to  imi>osture  on  the  part  of  its 
Founder.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  had  two  signal  incouve- 
niences.  It  reduced  indeed  the 
Being  who  was  revered  as  divine 
and  holy  to  i\  mere  man,  and  also  a 
very  bad  man;  but  it  also  left  him 
a  man  snperhumanly  powerful. 
But  both  these  conclusions  were 
embarrassed  by  two  circumstances 
— that  the  first  ran  counter  to  all 
historical  evidence,  and  the  second 
ran  counter  to  all  rationalistic 
philosophy.  The  exact  thinkers 
therefore  found  it  a  great  improve- 
ment in  their  argument  to  invert 
them  simply  iu  the  way  we  have 
just  alluded  to;  and  instea<l  of 
maintaining  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  a  bad  man  who 
had  influenced  all  subsequent  his- 
tory, to  maintain  that  he  was  a  good 
man  who  was  the  product  of  all 
previous  history. 

This  theory  was  perhaps  more 
plausible  than  the  otlier;  but  it  was 
in  reality  equally  crude  and  child- 
ish. It  was  only  more  plausible, 
because  its  meaning  was  less  Intel- 
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ligibTe,  jnst  as  a  baby  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  if  turned  upside  down, 
might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  not  ob- 
viously a  baby. 

*'  The  inequaUcies  of  the  intellect/'  says 
Macau  lay,  "like  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  have  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  mass,  that,  in  calculating 
Its  great  revolutions,  it  may  safely  be  neg- 
lected. The  sun  illuminates  the  hills, 
while  it  is  below  the  horizon ;  and  truth 
is  discovered  by  the  higher  minds,  a  little 
before  it  is  manifested  to  the  multitude. 
This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority. 
They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a 
light  which,  witlwut  their  izssistance,  must 
in  short  time  be  visible  to  those  who  lie 
far  beneath  them." 

That  is  to  say,  Jiccordin^  to  this 
philosoi)liy,  a  man  of  genius  is 
merely  a  common  man  in  a  hurry; 
and  the  hurry  carries  him  so  little 
ahead  of  his  fellows,  and  jjroduces 
altogether  sach  exceedingly  small 
results,  that  the  exact  thinker  is 
able  to  "  safely  neglect  it.''  Lord 
Macaulay,  when  he  published  his 
history^  was  only  divulging  a 
series  of  historical  secrets,  which 
every  man  iu  the  street  could  have 
soon  perceived  for  himself,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  liistorlan 
whatever.  The  head  of  a  match  is 
but  first  in  striking  a  light,  which 
without  its  assistance  must  in  a 
short  time  have  appeared  amongst 
the  pajjer  in  the  grate.  Surely 
this  is  silly  sooth  in  good  earnest; 
and  yet  it  was,  owing  to  certain 
reasons,  widely  welcomed  as  a  pro- 
found scientific  discovery. 

These  reasons  we  have  already 
glanced  at.  One  of  them  was  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
to  whom  everything  seems  pro- 
found which  im]dicitly  discredits 
Christianity;  another,  tliat  childish 
as  the  new  view  was,  it  was  a  pro- 


test against  a  view  whose  childish- 
ness was  even  more  demonstrable; 
and  it  lends  itself  readily  tu  ex- 
pression in  an  imposing  scientific 
terminology.  It  would,  however, 
probably  have  been  long  ago  found 
out,  if  it  ha<l  not  been  fur  a  further 
theory  or  discovery,  which  though 
originally  a]>i)lied  to  one  set  of 
tacts  only,  has  perhaps  infinencedy 
more  than" any  other,  the  entire  do- 
main of  modern  scientific  thought. 
We  mean  the  theory,  as  it  is  com- 
]»rehensively  calle<l,  of ,  Ev<dution, 
which  is  si>ecially  ass(»ciated  with 
the  illustrious  name  of  Darwin. 
First  put  forward  as  an  exi)lanation 
of  the  origin  of  species,  it  has  grad- 
ually, with  various  ingenious  niodir 
fications,  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  nejivly  all  existing 
things.  It  began  with  telling  us 
how  man  lost  his  tail;  it  went  on 
to  tell  us  lirfw  man  acquired  his 
conscience;  and  then  invading  the 
regions  of  written  history,  it  set 
itself  to  deal  with,  the  vicissitudes 
of  races  and  civilizations.  The 
meagre  theory  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  lost  no  time  in 
adopting  this  new  coadjutor,  and 
suddenly  found  itself  reinforced 
with  a  fresh  contingent  of  argu- 
ments. The  doctrine  that  events 
moulded  historical  characti^rs,  and 
that  historical  character  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  moulding  events, 
was  iilustrate<l  by  analogies  from 
every  department  of  science.  Such 
phrases  as  "  the  age"  and  "  tne 
individual,"  M'ere  supjdied  with 
imposing  aliases,  and  reappeared 
as  the  "  organism"  and  tlie  "  en- 
vironment;" and  what,  if  sUited  iu 
plain  language,  would  Itave  been 
soon  seen  to  be  an  absurdity,  has 
been,  by  a  species  of  iutellectaal 
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jobbery,  imposed  on  tlio  world  as 
tlie  key  to  all  history. 

Nor  has  its  iiilliience  remained 
merely  speculative,  or  subversive 
only  of  our  old  fiiiths  and  philoso- 
phies. Of  late  years  it  has  become 
more  directly  practical,  and  Iravin^ 
been  ideiititied  with  the  abstract 
negations  of  Atheism,  has  at  length 
appeared  as  the  basis  of  extreme 
democracy  ami  of  Socialism.  The 
same  theory,  that  is  fatal  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  is 
fatal  to  the  power  of  any  monarch 
or  aristocracy.  Just  as,  according 
to  the  modern  sociologist,  history 
instead  of  having  been  moulded  by 
liistorical  characters,  represents 
simply  the  spontaneous  evolutions 
of  society,  so,  according  to  the 
modern  democratic  reformers,  gov- 
ernmi^nt  represents  sim[)ly  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the  peo|>le. 
Vague  as  this  theory  sounds,  wlien 
stated  in  general  terms,  it  is  yet 
capable  of  producing  the  most 
detinite  and  the  most  mischievous 
results;  and  tue  effect  in  the  world 
of  politics  is  even  more  marked 
than  in  theoh)gy.  Many  persons, 
who  are  evolutionists  in  all  secular 
matters,  contrive  to  save  certain 
cherished  religious  convictions  in  ii 
little  ark  of  reverent  logical  incon- 
sistencies; but  when  they  come  to 
matters  of  daily  life,  they  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  construct  a 
similar  life-boat;  and  thus  on  all 
sides  we  see  people  of  various 
schools  of  thought,  some  with  a 
dull  reluctance,  some  with  nn  ex- 
citable eagerness,  adopting  conclu- 
sions, and  recommending  courses 
of  action,  which  sixty  years  ngo 
would  have  stamped  them  as  insane 
or  imbecile.  The  phenomena  we 
are    alluding  to—at    ouce    melan- 


choly, alarming,  and  ridiculons — 
can  be  best  indicated  by  a  mention 
of  their  commonest  forms.  These 
are  lirst,  the  cringing  and  apolo- 
getic attitude  so  often  adopted  by 
the  fe^v,  when  they  address  or 
speak  of  the  many;  second.! y,  tlie 
accompanying  develoi)ment  in  the 
minds  of  the  many  of  exaggerated 
expectations,  and  a  false  sense  of 
self-sufficiency;  and  lastly,  and 
worst  of  all>  a  kind  of  political 
fatalism,  which  sometimes  results 
in  an  acquiescence  iu  impossible 
and  demoralizing  hopes,  and  some- 
times in  a  contemptible  surrender 
to  perfectly  preventible  disaster. 
This  last  at  the  ])resent  moment  is 
especially  brought  home  to  us,  by 
the  attitude  of  men  like  Mr.  John 
Morley  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
question.  We  mention  the  name 
of  this  gentleman  in  ])articnlar, 
because  his  party  consider  him 
not  only  one  of  their  statesmen, 
but  also  as  their  keenest  and  most 
philoso])hic  thinker;  and  all  that  his 
l>hilosophy  can  teach  him,  where  lie 
is  confronted  by  a  practical  diffi- 
4Uilty,  is  to  clothe  the  confession 
*'  I  am  helpless^'  in  a  grim  academic 
jargon,  till  it  looks  like  a  lost  child 
in  its  grandfather's  tail-coat.  The 
simile  may  perhaps  seem  too  flip- 
pant for  the  occasion ;  but  we 
would  remind  the  reader,  that  many 
of  the  most  dangerous  falsehoods, 
when  calmly  viewed,  are  the  most 
abject  and  most  ludicrous  also ;  and 
bad  a^  it  is  to  underrate  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  it  is  well  to  divest  it 
of  any  superstitious  terrors.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  need  no 
such  apologies.  Instead  of  under* 
rating  the  danger  of  Mr.  Morley's 
philosophy,  its  danger  is  the  very 
X)oint  which  we  are  most  earnestly  in. 
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sistfngon.  Summeil  npin  few  words. 
Ills  philosophy,  wliich  is  thnt  of 
contemporary  scieiuie  geiienilly, 
iiiiiy  be  set  forth  in  the  two  follow- 
\u<X  propositions,  which  wonld  be 
erioii<^]i,  it*  acted  on,  to  ruin  ail  na- 
tional life,  and  sap  tlie  fonndutions 
of  all  pro<»fress  and  civilization  :  — 
firfttj  that  the  many  can  do  with- 
onr  the  few;  anil  secondly,  that  the 
few  can  do  nothing  of  iinportince 
for  the  many. 

It  Ih  hi«;h  time  that  this  miscdiicv- 
ons  I'allacy  shonid  meet  with  the 
exposure  which  it  so  richly  merits; 
and  not  only  merits,  but  requires. 
We  use  the  word  requires  advis- 
eilly,  and  for  the  followin<T^  rea- 
son :  -  Til  is  fal  lacy ,  though  from  one 
]>oint  of  view  exceptionally  ridicu- 
lous, is  from  another  point  of  view 
exceptionally  plausible.  The  theory 
on  which  it  is  now  founded  has 
l>een  applied  successfully  to  so 
many  or<lers  of  fact,  and  in  many 
ways  human  history  so  much  re- 
sembles these,  that  there  seems  at 
first  sijjht  to  be  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  being  equally  ap- 
l)licattle  to  liuman  history  also;  and 
there  is  ranch  to  be  saicl  for  treat- 
ing the  forma tionv  of  a  religion  or 
an  empire,  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  as  little  regard  to  individuals, 
as  we  treat  the  formation  of  a  habit- 
able planet  or  of  si  species.  There 
is  indeed  one  great  fact,  M'hich  dif- 
ferentiates human  history  from  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
renders  methods  which  mav  else- 
where  be  quite  adequate,  wholly 
insufficient  when  applied  to  this. 
This  fact,  however,  has  been  entire- 
ly lost  sight  of  by  the  modern  doc- 
tors of  evtdution  and  the  credulous 
generation  of  their  disciples.  It  is 
our  imriK)se  in  the  present  artiele 


to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
it;  and  for  this  reason  we  welcome 
Mr.  Lilly's  volumes,*  even  more  as 
a  contribution  to  the  iiolemics  of 
historical  philosophy,  than  as  w 
contribution  to  our  stores  of  histori- 
cal information. 

The  main  body  of  his  work  is 
hajiidly  ]»refared  by  a  dialogue,  in 
which  he  il instill tes,  hy  reference 
to  two  typiral  teachers  those  two 
opposite  tl  eories  on  which  we  have 
just  been  <(»n»meiiting.  As  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  otie,  he  selects  Cur- 
ly le;  as  the  exponent  of  the  other, 
Mr.  Herbert  Speticer;  and  by  means 
of  the  following  well -chosen  ex- 
tracts from  their  writings,  he  briefly 
makes  plain  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences belweeti  them. 

•*  Univereal  history,"  says  Carlyle,  '*  the 
history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world,  is  at  the  bottom  the  history  of 
the  great  men  who  have  worked  here." 

There  is  one  view  of  the  matter  : 
here    is    the    other  —  the    modern 

one  : 

« 

**  Before,"  says  Mr.  Sjiencer,  "  the  great 
man  can  remake  his  society,  his  society 
must  make  him.  So  that  all  these  changes 
of  wliich  he  is  the  proximate  initiator  hare 
their  cliief  causes  in  tlie  generations  he  de- 
scends from.  If  there  bt-  anything  like  a 
rei»l  explanation  of  thes*-  changes,  it  must 
be  sought  in  the  oondition  out  of  which 
both  he  and  they  have  come."  f 

As  un  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Lilly 

8 notes   this   further  passsige  from 
iarlyl«: 

^Chapters  in  EnropeanMuAory,  with  an 
Introductory  Di*ilogue  on  the  PHUoS'iphy  of 
Hin'ory.  By  Wiluam  Samuel  Luiv, 
1886. 

t  Mr.  Lilly's  quotation  is  not  entirely  ac- 
curate. Mr.  Spencers  real  words ar^  these: 
"  If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  real  ex- 
planation of  these  changes,  it  must  be 
sought  in  those  aggregates  of  conditiona 
out  of  which  both  he  .md  they  have  arisen.'* 
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*'  The  great  man  was  the  '  creature  of 
the  Time,'  they  say  ;  the  Time  called  him 
forth  ;  the  Time  did  everything,  he  noth- 
ing, but  what  we,  the  little  critic,  would 
have  done  too !  This  seems  to  me  but 
naelancholv  wo  k.  The  Time  call  forth  j* 
Alas,  we  have  known  Times  call  loudly 
enough  for  their  great  man  :  but  not  find 
him  when  they  called  !  He  was  not  there. 
Pi'ovidence  had  not  sent  him  ;  the  Time 
calling  its  loudest  had  to  go  down  to  con- 
fusion and  wreck,  because  he  could  not 
come  when  called." 

Mr.  Lilly's  own  view  is  tUe  result 
of  a  union  of  these  two.  He  ri^ciitly 
sees,  wh;it  neither  of  their  typical 
exponents  have  seen,  that  they  do 
not  exchnle  each  other,  but  that 
they  need  eaeli  other;  and  that 
there  is  in  each  a  profound  truth 
which  is  only  useless  because  it 
stands  alone.  Thus  "in  the  moral 
as  in  the  ])hysical  world,"  lie  de- 
clares that  "Evcdntion,  Progress, 
Dovelopniejit,  i.s  the  universal  law.-* 
And  lie  proceeds  to  expand  this 
statement  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
phraseoio^^y.  "  Everywhere,"  he 
says,  '  there  is  expansion  and 
concentration:  advances  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
from  the  less  to  the  more  determin- 
ed; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  process  of  differentiation  fi-oni 
simplicity  to  complexity  ....  in 
order  to  the  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole."  The  indi- 
vidual, he  points  out,  is  "evolved" 
fix)m  the  "archaic  fiimily;"  and  "so 
in  ethics,  the  notion  of  obligation 
was  evolved  out  of  ideas  of  which 
man  was  originally  but  half-con- 
seions. 

But  tUough  Mr.  Lilly  agrees  with 
Mr.  Spencer  thus  far,  and  admits 
the  orderly  pr(»gress  and  gradual 
evolution  of  society,  he  differs 
from  him  wholly  as  to  the  means 
by  which   this  evolutioB  has  been 


accomplished.  He  tliinks  that  the 
explanation  of  all  such  great 
changes  is  to  be  sought  in  the  very 
place  in  which  Mr.  S|)encer  says  it 
is  not  to  be  songht;  it  is  to  besought 
in  the  lives,  the  character,  the  in- 
fluence, of  great  men.  Apart  from 
great  men,  he  considers  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  essentially  non- 
progressive, and  that  it  would 
hardly  yet  have  passed,  even  if  it 
had  yet  reached,  the  rudest-known 
stages  of  i)rehistoric  barbarism. 
"Great  men,"  says  Mr.  Lilly,  "are 
the  source  and  fount  of  iileas,  the 
figures  which  alone  f^'ive  historic 
meaning  and  value  to  the  ciphers — 
^numeri,  fruges  consumere  nati — ' 
as  which  we  must  regard  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind."  It  is  true, 
he  believes,  that  these  ci])liers,  as 
he  calls  them,  this  naturally  inert 
mass,  receives  the  impress  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  its  leaders, 
and  retain.^  the  various  progressive 
characteristics  witli  which  from 
time  to  time  they  enrich  it.  It  is 
true  also,  that  the  progress  o^  the 
great  men  themselves  de])ends  en- 
tirely on  this  receptivity  and  re- 
tentiveness  of^tl\e  majority;  for 
this  alone  enables  the  conquests  of 
the  great  man  of  yesterday  to  re- 
main as  stepping-stones  for  the 
great  man  of  to><lay;  and  thus  Mr. 
Lilly  is,  within  fixed  limits,  in  com- 
;ilete  harmony  with  the  ev<dution- 
ists.  He  is  able  to  say  with  as  much 
conviction  as  Mr.  8i)encer,  that  the 
age  muse  make  the  great  man,  be- 
fore the  great  man  can  remake  his 
age  ;  but  he  says  this  with  a  moi^ 
accurate,  and  tlierefore  with  a  more 
limited  meaning.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  presently,  the 
gceat  man  is  not  a  caui^al  link  in 
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tlie  cliaiii  o^  progress  at  all.  He  is 
a  sign  that  changes  are  being  pro- 
(luccfl,  but  he  is  iu  uo  real  sense  a 
producer  of  them.  The  real  ino- 
ducer  is  the  age — or  the  great  mavss 
of  society.  Mr.  Lilly's  theory  is 
the  exact  converse  of  Mr.  Spencer's. 
For  Mr.  Spencer  the  age  is  the 
caiise,  and  the  great  man  is  the 
sign;  for  Mr.  Lilly  the  age  is  the 
Hiixn,  an<l  the.  great  man  is  the 
cause.  A  great  man,  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  i)lays  the  same 
part  as  might  he  played  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  or  active  man, 
who,  supposing  an  army  of  men,  all 
of  them  unable  to  climb,  to  be 
stopped  on  its  march  by  a  steep 
bank. or  precipice,  should  scale  tbe 
sides,  and  draw  up  a  rope-ladder, 
by  the  use  of  which  even  the  weak- 
est and  more  awkward  could  follow 
bim.  We  may  add  further  that, 
from  his  point  of  view  of  philo- 
sophic Catholicism,  Mr.  Lilly  re- 
gards Evolution  as  representing 
the  luirpose  of  God,  obscured 
though  this  is  by  the  thousand 
ways  in  whidi  man's  corrupted  will 
refnses  to  co-operate  with  it;  and 
this  i>urpose  of  God,  so  far  as  man's 
frailty  ])ermits,  is  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  great  men. 
They  are  in  a  literal  sense  the 
stewards  of  God's  mysteries— or  to 
make  our  meaning  plainer,  we  may 
call  them  His  factors,  or  His  com- 
missioners. 

On  the  theological  side  of  the 
problem,  however,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  touch.  What  the  i)urpose 
of  man's  social  changes  may  be,  is 
ofre  qnestion;  what  are  their  natural 
causes,  is  quite  another;  and  it  is 
to  this  last  oidy  that  we  would  now 
draw  the  reader's  attention.  With 
regard  then  to  Mr.  Lilly's  philoso- 


phy, afl  apart  from  his  theology  of 
history,  we  consider  his  theory,  so 
far  as  its  substantial  truth  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  formulated 
in  England.  We  shall  indeed  by- 
and-by  have  to  critieize  certain 
parts  of  it,  and  ])oint  out  in  these 
a  certain  amount  of  crudity.  But 
whatever  may  be  wanting  to  Mr. 
Lilly  in  his  formal  exposition  of  hi8 
theory,  with  regard  at  least  to  one 
important  point,  he  makes  ample 
amends  by  the  way  in  which  lie  ap- 
plies it.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
consequences  of  his  theory  is  this 
— that  the  skeleton  of  history  is 
really'  made  up  of  biographies — 
that  we  shall  never  understand  the 
general  destinies  of  the  many,  nn- 
less  we  study  carefully  the  ]irivate 
lives  of  the  few:  and  his  Chapters 
071  European  History  are,  in  our 
judgment,  mainly  valuable  as  a 
systematic  illustration  of  this  great 
truth.  The  point  in  fact  on  whicli 
he  has  insisted  most  successfully 
is  precisely  the  point  that  most 
needs  insisting  on.  It  is  the  very 
point  as  to  which  the  modern  his- 
torical Evolutionists  can  be  most 
definitely  brought  to  book,  and 
which  they  themselves  admit  to  Ue 
a  test  point  in  their  x)osition. 

If  one  thing  more  than  anotlier, 
in  the  province  of  sociological  in- 
quiry, has  tended  to  make  any  true 
knowledge  impossible,  it  is,  says 
Mr.  Spencer, this  very  biographical 
theory,  or  as  he  calls'  it,  "the  great 
man  theory."  He  distinctly  recog- 
nizes it  as  his  arch-enemy,  which, 
if  once  admitted,  would  reduce  his 
tinest  generalization  to  foolishness; 
and  wlien  he  speaks  of  it,  he  can 
hardly  control  his  language.  He 
declares  it  unworthy  of  an  intelli- 
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gence  above  "that  of  a  village  gos- 
sip;**  a  gvi  t  luan's  life,  be  su.vs,  is 
for  tbe  8(!i<)ntiflc  stiuleiit  utterly 
barren,  utterly  uniustrnctive;  jincl 
we  should  lenru  no  single  fact  as  to 
the  cause  ot  social  development 
even  it' — and  tbese  are  his  very 
words— "we  read  ourselves  blind 
over  the  biographies  of  all  the 
groat  rulers  on  record,  down  lo 
Frederick  the  Greedy,  and  N  ipo- 
leon  the  Treacherous. "  It  is  of 
this  doctrine  that  Mr.  Lilly  is  the 
direct  combatant;  ahd,  asthe  read- 
er sees,  on  Mr.  9pencer*s  own  ad- 
mission, he  is  attacking  Mr.  Spen- 
cer i:n  his  most  vital  part.  We  will 
now  explain  how  the  attack  is  cou-t 
ducted;  and  then,  having  consid-. 
ered  what  Mr.  Lilly  has  done,  we 
propose  to  offer  certain  suggestious 
as  to  what,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
still  left  to  do. 

Mr.  Lilly's  work  seems,  when  we 
drst  glance  at  its  contents,  to  be 
little  more  than  a  series  of  discon- 
nected monographs;  but  the  mo- 
ment we  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  the  author's  ]>hilosophicaL  pur- 
pose, we  at  once  recognize  their 
close  and  vital  connection.  A  se- 
lection of  this  kind  is  of  course, 
within  limits,  arbitrary;  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  Lilly's  has  been 
made  with  great  judgment  and 
sagacity. 

Starting,  as  we  have  said,  with 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  and 
•insisting,  at  once  reverently  and 
dispassionately,  on  the  personal 
work  of  its  Divine  Founder,  he 
next  proceeds  to  consider  the 
Christian  world,  When  three  cen< 
turies  later  it  was  assuming  a  more 
vlefinit'O  form;  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  past,  and  a  main  agent 
in  its  subsequent  development,  he 


fi;xes  our  attention  on  the  life  and 
writings  ef  8t.  Augustine.  Thence 
be  passes  onwards  to  what  we  com- 
monly call  modern  history,  which 
lie  divides  into  i)eriod8,  by  the  fol- 
lowing four  events.  The  first  is 
the  coroinition  of  Charlemagne  in 
the  year  800;  the  second,  the  elec- 
tion of  Hildebrand  to  the  Papal 
Chair,  in  1,073;  the  third,  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  some  four  cen- 
turies later;  and  the  fourth,  the 
sacking  of  tlie  Bastille,  three  cen- 
turies hiter  still.  On  the  corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne  he  does  but 
dwell  lightly  ;  but  the  other  three 
events  indicate  pretty  accurately 
the  various  points  on  which  his 
study  concentrates  itself.  "The 
bestowal,"  he  says,  "of  the  Irape- 
rial  Crown  upon  the  great  Frnnkish 
monar^^h,  by  Pope  St.  I..eo  III.  was 
the  outward  visible  sign  of  that 
new  order  which  had  been  made 
secretly  and  fashioned  beneath  the 
earth. '*  But  more  important  still, 
he  thinks,  and  fraught  with  more 
definite  meaning,  are  the  times,  the 
life,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Pope 
Hildebrand.  Hildebrand  accord- 
ingly, after  St.  Augustine,  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Lilly's  next  bio- 
graphical  study  ;  through  its  me- 
dium he  gives  his  readers  a  view  of 
tbe  whole  period  which  Hildebrand 
did  so  much  in  fashioning;  and  he 
explains  its  character  further  by 
reference  to  other  medieval  great 
men,  in  particular  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  his  philosophy.  Pro- 
ceeding then  to  the  period  of  the 
Benaissance,  and  dealing  with  its 
characteristics  in  an  interesting 
bnt  somewhat  discursive  way,  he 
concludes,  completes,  and  gives 
force  and  clearness  to  his  8nrv(\v 
of  it,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  life 
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nud  cliaracter  of  Micliael  Aiigelo.  j 
AVitli  some  abriiptueHS  of  manner, 
but  without  iiny  disconnection  of 
thought,  ho  pa8^}ea  from  the  times 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  those  of  Louis 
XIV.— a  monarch  whom  he  regards 
as  being  the  type  and  ])ersoDitica. 
tiou  of  tiie  political  ideas  which 
shaped  themselves  during  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Here  again, 
amidst  much  general  discussion 
wrltli  regard  to  events  and .  prin- 
ciples, philosophic,  religions,  and 
X)oiitical,  Mr.  Lilly  selects  certain 
special  m\f\\  as  types  and  il In str.v- 
tions  of  that  individual  influence, 
by  which,  as  Ire  conceives,  wider 
events  are  moulded.  •  These  are 
Locke,  \  <»ltaire,  lionssean,  and 
Wesley.  The  course  of  his  specu- 
lations thus, brings  him  almost  to 
our  own  a<;e,  or  to  an  age  wliich  is 
just  closing;;  and  this,  in  his  last 
chii[iter,  he  invites  us  to  estimate 
with  the  assistance  of  the  moral 
and  the  imaginative  vision  of  Bal- 
zac. Ohrist,  St.  Augustine,  Hilde- 
brand,  St.  Tliopaas  Aqnina.s,  Michael 
Angelo,  Locke,  Voltauie,  Kousseau, 
Wesley,  and  Balzac— these  are  the 
characters  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  se- 
lected for  his  study;  and  he  offers 
them  to  us,  not  as  the  only,  nor 
perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  the 
tirst),  the  chief  milkers  of  history, 
but  as  ty]>ical  specimens  of  tirit 
elect  race  of  men  by  whom,  in  vari- 
ous  degrees,  all  history  is  made. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  are 
avoiding  all  points  of  theology;  we 
would  avoiil  even  more  carefully 
any  trespass  on  the  grountls  o£  de- 
votion: but  we  nuiy  still  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  Mr.  Lilly's  exam- 
]de,  and  merely  having  regard  to 
the  theories  of  the  modern  evolu- 
tionist, to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 


the  individual  inflnencev  .f  Christ. 
Here  was  a  Being  whc,  whatever 
He  was  besides,  was  at  aJ  events  a 
"great  man,"  even  in  'he  ejes  of 
the  evolntionist;  and  the  case  of 
Christ  is  therefore  wCi .  chosen  by 
Mr.  Lilly  as  an  initiat  test  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Spencer's  canon,  that 
the  great  man  is  not  really  the 
cause  of  the  events  which  he  seems 
\i\  initiate.  Acci)rding  to  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, if  we  wish  for  a  "real  explana- 
tion" of  Christianity,  we  must  seek 
it  not  in  the  life  of  Christ,  "but  fn 
the  aggregate  of  those  conditions 
out  of  which  both  Be  and  it  have 
arisen."  The  reader  will  see,  by 
reference  to  a  former  quotation, 
how  exact  we  are  in  our  account  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  position.  According 
to  lirm— and  there  is  no  room  for 
mistaking  him— ^,Christ  and  Chris- 
tijinity  are  related  not  from  being 
cause  and  eftee^t,  but  from  some 
other  cause  having  ]Mnduced  Imtli 
of  them;  this  other  cause  being,  as 
we  sup])ose,  the  aggregate  of  socinl 
conditions  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
nativity.  Onr  stndy,  it  seems  then, 
should  be  devoted  to  these  condi 
tions  solely;  with  Christ's  own  life 
we  have  nothing  to  do  whatever;  n»r 
should  we  arrive  at  any  "real  expla- 
nation" of  the  religion  of  which  He 
was  "the  prcixlmate  initiator," 
even  if — we  are  again  quoting 
Mr.  Spencer's  elegant  words — we 
were  foolish  enough  to  "read  our 
selves  blind"  over  the  gosjiels. 
We  are  not  parodying  or  distort- 
ing Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine;  we 
are  only  applying  it  in  the  roost 
obvious  and  legitimate  way;  and  if 
it  strikes  any  one  who  sees  it  thus 
applie^l  as  being  too  silly  or  mon- 
stirous  for  any  sane  man  to  hold,  we 
beg  leave    to    say,  and   we    shall 
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illustrate  oiir  i^ssertion  presently — 
tiiut  of  all   erroneous  doctrines  nt 
])resent  current,   this  is  not  only 
the  one  wliich  is  most  widely  popu- 
lar, but  the  one  which    is   havin<^ 
the   most  immediate    influence  i)n 
practical     lite.     Meanwiiile,     how- 
ever,  the    phenomenon    will   seem 
less  strange,  when  we  reflect  on  i\ 
rule   to    which    there    had    hardly 
been     an     exception,    that    every 
influential  error  has  had  some  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  it:  and  it  is  emi- 
nently applicable  to  this  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Spencer's.     It  is  ]>erfectly 
true  that  to  understand  any  great 
event  of  the  moveaieiit,  we   must 
study    the     "  aggregate   of    condi- 
tions"  that   have  precede<l  it  :  we 
must    do    the  same   if    we   would 
understand  any  great   mau's  life; 
no  l)iography  is  of  any  private  in- 
terpretation.   This  is  a    truth    on 
which    it    is    most    necessary     to 
insist:  it  is  a  truth  which  till   of 
late  was  never  clearly  realized,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  and  his  school  deserve 
all  thanks  for  proclaiming  it.     It 
applies  to  the  history  of  Ohristian- 
ity,  as  much  as  to   the  history  of 
anything    else;  and   no  Christian, 
however  firm  his  faith,  need  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  it  applies  to  the 
manhooil,  as  apart  from  the  God- 
head   of     Christ.      He,     humiinly 
speaking,   was    influenced   by   the 
aggregate  of  conditions  which  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  same  aggregate 
of  conditions   naturally  influenced 
Cliristianity;  but  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  school,  though   perfectly  right 
thus  far,  turn  all  their  wisdom  into 
foolishness  by  ignoring  this— that 
of  the  aggregate  of  conditions  that 
went     to     produce     Christianity, 
Christ  himself  was  one,  and  was 
incomparably  the  most  important. 


To  any  one  holding  M\  Spencer's 
opinions,  it  is  of  course  (>pen  to  say 
that,  if  Christ  had  never  been  born, 
some  other  man  would  have  per- 
formed a  similar  mission;  just  as 
we  may  say  that,  if  Northampton 
could  not  have  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  would  have  se- 
cured-a  candidate  of  very  similar 
views.  But  to  say  this— even  did 
we  atlmit  it  as  plausible— is  simply 
to  beg  the  qnestion.  It  is  not  to 
deny  the  great  man's  influence,  or 
remove  him  from  his  ]>lace  as  a 
maker  and  a  moulder  of  history; 
but  merely  to  say  that,  if  that  great 
man  had  been  absent,  we  should, 
for  the  prod  action  of  the  same  tniin 
of  events,  require  another  great 
man  as  nearly  like  him  as  possible. 
We  presume,  however,  that  even 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  hardly  imag- 
ines that  actual  or  potential  great 
men  are  produced  in  couples,  as 
like  as  the  two  Dromios;  accord- 
ingl}',  supposing  any  giv^en  great 
man  to  have  not  existed,  any  con- 
ceivable substitute  for  him  would 
in  many  ways  have  differed  from 
him;  and  in  so  far  as  he  differed^ 
wi)uld  have  had  a  diflerent  effect 
upon  history. 

Nothing  could  bring  all  this  so 
forciblv  home  to  our  minds  as  the 
human  life  and  the  human  charac- 
ter of  Christ.  It  is  the  individuiU 
life  of  that  great  man,  and  its 
signal  difference  from  the  lives  of 
all  other  great  men,  that  have  been 
the  main  ciiuse  of  what,  even  to 
the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever,  is 
amongst  the  most  important  of  all 
historical  movements.  Has  Mr. 
Spencer  never  heard  of  the  force  of 
personal  example  ?  And  is  he  not 
aware  that  Christ  has  influenced 
meu-by  His  x^ersonal  example,  evou 
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more  perhaps  tliaii  by  His  pre- 
cepts? And  if  he  is  aware  of  this 
— and  we  can  hardly'  think  hira 
ignorant  of  it — how  can  lie  pretend 
tliat  an  example  of  snch  a  kind 
should  be  studied  uot  in  itself,  but 
in  the  "  aggregate  of  conditions" 
*:hat  i)receded  it?  Or  how  can  he 
conceive  thjit  it  can  be  merged  in 
such  an  aggregate,  or  in  anyway 
confused  with  it?  The  esniy 
Christians,  whfen  they  grew  to  be  a 
considerable  community,  and  had 
developed  iimongst  themselves  a 
certain  avenige  type,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  type  might  be  so 
treated;  we  might  study  them  and 
explain  tiieni  through  their  con- 
ditions. But  thut  is  simply  be- 
cause they  were  average  men,  and 
because  they  were  not  great  men. 
The  great  man  is  exceptional.  It 
is  a  mere  identical  i>roposition  to 
say  so.  It  should  be — although  it 
is  not— almost  equally  superfluous 
to  say,  that  the  historian  and  the 
sociologist  must  study  him  in  an 
exceptional  way.  There  have  been 
many  martyrs,  there  has  been  only 
one  Christ.  We  may  treat  the 
former  as  a  class;  we  must  treat 
the  latter  as  an  individual.  *'  Do 
not,"  says  Mr.  Lilly,  "  let  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  a  plain  fact  of  history 
....  The  victor^"  of  Christian- 
ity was  the  personal  victory  of  its 
founder." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  p«ar- 
ticiibir  arguments  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  view.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  saving,  that  he  dis- 
cusses the  whole  of  his  sacred  sub- 
ject in  a  calm  and  liberal  spirit 
which  will  be  a  welcome  surprise 
to  many,  as  illustrating  the  latitude 
both  of  thought  and  method  of  rea- 
soning allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 


strictest  Boman  CaMiolic  theology. 
We  will  now  pass  on  to  Mr.  Lilly's 
other  great  men;  and  before  we 
proceed  to  any  further  comment, 
we  will  indicat'C  briefly  the  influ- 
ence which  he  attributes  to  each. 

His  next  great  man,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  St.  Augustine;  and 
his  selection  is  justified  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds.  St.  Augustine,  lie 
writes,   **  sums  up   in   himself  the 
results  of  four  centuries  of  moml 
and  spiritual  transition,  and  he  cast 
Christian  thought  into  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  rule  the  world  for  a 
thousand   years;  his  mind  was  as 
some  vast  lake,  into  which  flowed 
the    many    streams     of    i)rimitive 
Christian    speculation,  theologiral 
and  metaphysical,  and   whence  is- 
sued the  two  great  rivers  of  medie- 
val philosophy,  the   dogmatic  and 
the  mystical,  which  were  to  make 
ghid  the  City  of  God."    Mr.  Lilly 
l)oints  out  further,  that  these  two 
philosophies  are  both  of  them  ex- 
hibited by   St.  Augustine  in   two 
connections — the     one    subjective 
and   personal,  the  other  external; 
the  one  relating  to  the  Christian, 
the  other  to  Christendom;  and  that 
he  deals  with    each   of  them  in  a 
sei)arate  treatise — with  the  first  in 
h  i s  ConfessionSy  w  i  th  th e  secoi i  d  i  u 
his*  City  of  God,     In  the  Con/essiont, 
the  lite  and  the  aspiration  of  the 
Christian  soul  are,  Mr.  Ijlly  main- 
tains, for  the   first  time  set  ou  a 
l)hiloso})hic  basis,  and  brought  into 
reasoned  relation  with  the  thought 
of  the  world  at  large.    Before  St. 
Augustine  men  had  learned  to  ileiiy 
themselves;    St.    Augustine     sup- 
plied   them  with   a   philosophy   of 
self-denial.    It  would  be  interest 
ing  to  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the 
subject  longer;  but  it  is  more  im- 
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portaiit  for  our  preaeut  purpose  to 
consider  the  "public  ortler"  than 
"the  individual  life;"  and  St.  Au- 
gustiue's  character  as  a  "great 
man"  will  appear  more  phiinly  iu 
the  City  of  Ood  thaa  in  the  Confes- 
sions. That  treatise,  says  Mr.  Lilly, 
"is  the  tirst  systematic  attempt  to 
exhibit  iu  their  close  relations  and 
iud(^>endeuce,  philosophy,  history, 
and  theology;"  and  he  procee  Is  to 
give  us  a  brief  epitome  of  its  argu- 
mi3ut,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
m :)st  iuterestiugand  pertinent  part. 
Augustine,  he  says,  declares  that — 
**Tvvo  CO  nil  no  n  wealths  exist  among 
men :  the  Ci  y  of  the  Earth,  built  by  tiie 
love  of  self,  carried  to  the  degi-ee  of  con 
tempt  of  God:  the  Heavenly  City  reared 
by  the  love  of  God,  carried  to  tlie  degree 
of  contempt  of  self.     .     .  He  goes  on 

to  point  out— it  is  the  first  time  that  we 
meet  with  the  thought — how  the  Koman 
Empire  by  bringing  nations  into  one  poli- 
ty, and  sabjeciiag  them  to  the  same  juris- 
prudence—which he  elsewhere  I'ecognizes 
a3  a  Divine  ci-eation — prepared  the  way  for 
the  sp  ead  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then  lie 
dweUs  upon  the  diverse  ends  of  the  two 
commonwealths;  the  one  resting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  sophist  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things,  making  life  its 
own  object,  and  the  seen  and  temporal  the 
bound  of  human  aspirations;  tlie  other 
measuring  all  things  by  the  ideal  of  Christ, 
and  reaching  forward  to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and,  reserved  in 
heaven.  Hence  the  two  commonwealths 
are  intermingled,  for  they  exist  sidn  by 
side.  But  the  City  of  the  El^rth  is  doomed 
to  perish.  The  City  of  Gkxl  lias  its  foun- 
dations on  **  The  holy  hills.''  .  .  .  In 
it  aloae  is  true  liberty.  .  .  .  *'The 
ancient  jurist,"  Mr.  Lilly  continues,  "  had 
declared,  like  the  modern  demagogue,  that 
all  is  CsBsirs.  St.  Augustine  sketches  a 
spiritual  society  based  upon  a  higher  law 
tiian  even  the  jurisprudence  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and  bearing  allegiance  to  a  greater 
potentate  than  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  new 
conception  in  the  world,  and  was  destined 
most  potently  to  influence  the  structure  of 
society.  It  gave  rise  to  what  was  called 
Ciiristendoui." 


From  St.  Augustine,  by  a  transi- 
tion  which  will  now  seem  perfectly 
natural,  Mr.  Lilly  passes  on  to  Hil* 
debrand.  He  was  b<u'n  iu  1018,  and 
died  iu  1085.  Officially  he  is  design 
iiiited  as  Pope  Gregory  VII.  He 
passes  from  the  great  mau  who  laid 
the  philosophical  foundations  of 
Christendom,  to  the  great  man  who, 
by  liis  personal  career,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  itsdevelopment.  There 
is  no  part  of  Mr.  Lilly's  book  iu 
which  the  i)ower  of  a  great  personal- 
ity is  brought  out  with  more  art  and 
with  more  clearness  than  here-:- 
where  it  is  shown  to  us  not  as  a 
mere  syjnbol  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  conditious  of  the  time,  but  as 
one  of  these  conditions  with  an  in< 
dependent  power  of  its  own,  acting 
on  and  counteracting  the  others. 
There  is  a  popular  im])ression  with 
regard  to  the  Papacy,  that  it 
reached  its  lowest  moral  degrada. 
tion,  and  more  completely  seemed 
to  reduce  its  spiritual  claims  to  au 
absurdity  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Renaissance;  but  Mr.  Lilly,  iu 
entering  on  this  new  Chapter  of 
History,  raises  the  veil  from  an  ob 
scure  and  neglected  period,  and 
shows  ns  that  such  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  He  begins  with 
describing  iu  a  clear  and  succinct 
way  how  the  feudal  system  gradu- 
ally shaped  itself  out  of  the  decom- 
posing society  of  the  shattered 
Koman  Em]>ire;  and  how  new  con- 
ceptions of  practical  duty  were 
forced  upon  men  by  the  pressure  of 
new  circumstiinces.  We  are  far 
from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Lilly  iu 
many  of  his  views  ns  to  feudalism; 
but  as  to  mucli  of  what  he  sa.v 
there  is  no  room  for  diHering  from 
him.  In  a  certain  sense  feudalism 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  a  going  back 
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from  contract  to  status  as  tlie  fouD- 
(lation  of  civil  relations.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  was  a  iiegntion  of  wbat, 
as  Bossnet  says,  tbe  ancients  meant 
by  liberty — viz.,  "a  state  wbeve  tbe 
law  WHS  more  i)oweifal  tban  men;'' 
and  utMler  its  secular  aspect  Mr. 
Lilly's  sayiiif(  may  i»ass — tliat  "it 
realized  little  else  tban  matter  and 
force."  Dwelling  on  tbese  facts, 
Mr.  Lilly  goes  on  to  remind  us — 
and  bere  we  iire  in  perfect  accord 
witb  every  word  be  writes — bow 
secular  feudalism,  as  it  grew  more 
developed  and  establisbed,  came 
inevitably  more  and  moi"e  into  con 
flict  witb  tbe  Cbristian  Gburcli  as 
organized  under  tbe  later  Empire. 

Tbe  following  are  tiie  main  facts 
of  tlie  case  to  wbicb  be  directs  at- 
tention. In  tbe  first  bait*  century 
after  tbe  deatb  of  Cbarlemagne,  tbe 
latent  i>ower  of  tbe  Pa|>acy  began 
to  grow,  and  its  cbaracter  to  be 
more  clearly  and  more  generally 
apprebended,  a  result  largely  dne  to 
tbe  conduct  of  PopeNicbolas  I.  But 
at  tbe  deatb  of  tbat  Pontiff  (in  8(57) 
tbis  movement  was  suddenly 
cbecked;  tbe  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ism was  apparently  tbreatened  witb 
dissolution;  or  at  least  tbe  world 
baile  fair  to  absorb  and  to  subju- 
gate tbe  Cburcli.  Nor  was  tbis  due 
solely  to  bostile  pressure  from  witb- 
out.  TbeCburcb  received  in  toiler 
own  system  tbe  solvent  wbicb 
tbreatened  to  destroy  ber,  and 
was  assimilating  ber  institutions 
and  ber  morals  to  tbose  of  tbe  bar- 
barous feudalism  around  ber.  Tbe 
clergy  of  all  grades  were  breaking 
tbeir  vows  of  celibacy;  tbere  was 
everywbere  an  open  traffic  in  liv- 
ings; and  tbere  seemed  agoo<l  iiros- 
pect  tbat  ecclesiastical  benelices, 
iike  feudal,  would  sbortly  become  , 


botb  lieritable  and  alienable,  and 
be  beld,  like  tbem,  on  a  wholly 
secular  tenure.  In  fact  tlie  wliole 
constitution  of  tbe  Cburcb  was  be- 
coming feudalized  and  secularized; 
and  all  its  independent  power  for 
civilizing  society  or  elevating  tbe 
individual  was  ai^parently  fast 
leaving  it.  Visible  as  tbis  was  iu 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  Cburcb  gen- 
erally, it  was  even  more  visible  in 
tbe  lives  sind  cbaracters  of  tbe 
popes.  "  Tbe^-  lived,**  we  are  told, 
"for  tbe  most  part  like  monsters  or 
wild  beasts,* ratber  tban  bisliops.*' 
Stephen  VII.  indulged  bis  Siivage 
temper  by  having  the  body  of 
bis  predecessors  dragged  i)ublicly 
through  tbe  streets.  Jolin  XII.  was 
known  to  tiie  world  at  large  as  hav- 
ing committed  murder,  sacrilege, 
and  every  form  of  incest;  of  air- 
iug  bis  impiety  in  the  face  of  his 
debancbed  compa*iions,  of  invok 
ing  Venus  and  posing  as  a  friend 
of  the  Devil.  John  XIX.,  when 
he  was  not  even  a  priest,  bought 
tbe  Pa])acy  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  VIII.;  and  then  offeretl 
to  sell,  if  be  only  could  get  bis 
price,  tbe  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
to  tbe  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. Even  tbe  best  Pope  of  this 
degraded  period,  Gregory  VI.,  at- 
tained tbe  office  by  the  same  means 
— by  buying  it;  and  be  bought  it 
of  a  Pope  who  hatl  been  ordained 
at  tbe  age  of  twelve,  and  who 
agreed  to  sell  it  because  be  wished 
to  marry  bis  cousin.  It  was  Gre- 
gory Vi.  wiio  was  the  early  patron 
of  Hildebrand-;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  Cbiistendom  when  Hilde- 
brand Urst  looked  out  on  it. 

And  who  was  Hildebrauil  ?  It  is 
a  very  pertinent  question;  and  Mr. 
Lilly  knows  this  when  he  urges 
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his  readers  to  consider  it.  Hilde- 
braud  waa  the  mean-looking  sou  of 
a  poor  Tuscan  carpenter;  and  liis 
sole  worldly  advantages  began  and 
ended  with  sufficient  interest  to 
pursue  his  education  in  a  monas- 
ter^'.  Every  step  in  bis  career  to* 
wards  power  and  influence  was 
due  wholly  to  bis  own  personal  qual- 
ities—iiis  virtue,  bis  earnestness, 
bis  force  of  character.  And  the 
strength  of  these  is  rendered  still 
more  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
tliey.  had  to  contend,  not  only 
against  every  possible  outward  ob- 
stacle, but  also  against  obstacles 
present<ed  by  other  qualities  of  his 
own.  Some  strong  men,  of  even 
the  humblest  origin,  have  been 
gifted  with  imposing  manners  and 
a  comm:i.nding  pi-esence,  which  iu 
aristocratic  ages  has  been  of  incal- 
culable help  to  them :  but  with' 
Hiidebrand  the  very  reverse  .Wi\8 
the  Civse.  Ho  wsis  of  squat  figure, 
of  coarse  complexion,  his  stomach 
was  too  big  for  his  body,  and  his 
legs  too  short.  He  wais  outwardly 
the  very  incarnation  of  vulgarity. 
And  yet  such  was  the  character,  of 
tiiis  extraordinary  man,  tliat  in  that 
turbulent  age,  that  age  of  pride 
aud  violence,  he  was  sought  out 
and  chosen,  as  it  seemed  in  spite  of 
himself,  lor  post  after  post  of  in- 
creasing  power  aud  iniluence,  till 
he  found  himself  the  foremost  fig- 
ure inl/iiL'is{en>lom,  with  the  proud 
est  of  western  potenhites  cowering 
half-naked  at  his  doorstep. 

Mr.  Lilly  is  riglit,  in  describing 
the  great  Gregory,  to  have  prefaced 
bis  description  with  that  of  the 
Pontiffs  who  preceded  him;  for  his 
own  irreatness,  as  contrasted  with 
his  condition,  is  even  more  evident 
after  his  accession  to  the  Papacy 


than  before.  Instead  of  the 
Papacy  having  given  i)ower  to 
him,  he  on  the  contrary  gave 
back  its  power  to  the  Papacy; 
and  he  not  only  restored  to  it  what 
it  had  lost,  but  he  restored  this 
fourfold.  He  hml  hnrdlv  been 
Pope  for  a  year  before  throughout 
Euroi>e,  in  every  city,  in  every  vil- 
lage, the  iron  influence  of  that 
single  will  was  felt.  His  first  strug- 
gle iis  Pope  was  not.  against  Kings 
or  Emperors,  but  against  foix*.es 
which  were  greater,.because  not  so 
concentrated  —  agjiinst  the  refrac- 
tory ministers  of  the  Church  itself. 
He  decreed,  that  every  cleric  who 
had  bought  his  preferment,  should 
at  once  cease  his  ministrations; 
that  no  one  should  retain  any  bene- 
fice he  had  purchased,  and  that  no 
one  for  the  future  should  soil  any 
ecclesiastical  rights  ;  and  thnt  ail 
priests,  who  were  guilty  of  iiicon- 
tinence,  should  be  forbidden  to 
exercise  th^ir  functions.  Con- 
sidering  the  state  in  which  the 
Church  then  w;is,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  by  this  course  of  action,  the 
Pope  was  rousing  a  nest  of  angry 
hornets;  and  all  over  Europe  sav- 
age  resistance  was  offered  to  those 
who  attempted  to  enforce  tins  new 
discipline.  Former  Po]>es  ha^l  at- 
tacked the  same  corruption  ;  and, 
though  they  had  done  so  in  times 
when  it  was  less  rampant,  they 
had  met  with  but  small  suc- 
cess. .  But  Gregory  added  to  the 
<lecrees  above-mentioned,  one 
which  embodied  a  principle  then 
entirely  new,  and  calle<l  to  his  aid 
a  ubiquitous  and  unsuspected  ally. 
He  appealed  not  oidy  to  bishops 
and  officials  to  enforce  his  orders, 
but  he  appealed  to  the  people  also. 
He  added  a  fourth  decree  to  the 
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eifect  tbat,  if  any  cleric  whatso- 
ever were  to  be  seen  disregcanling 
the  above  Apostolic  ordinances^  hie 
congreijation  aiiould  refuse  to  re- 
ceive bis  niiuistrations.  Tlie  result 
answered  Gregory's  expectations; 
and  the  coustitutioii  of  the  Church, 
which  had  seetned  to  be  hopelessly 
undermined,  experienced  a  salu- 
tary, although  a  rnde  and  violent 
restoration.  As  Mr.  Lilly  points 
out,  it  IS  acknowledged  by  all  com- 
petent judges  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  essential  to  medie- 
val Catholicism;  and  ^Hhat  this^ 
necessary  element  was  not  de-, 
stroyed  was,  humanly  siieakiug, 
the  work  of  Gregory  VIL"  And 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Church's  inde]»endence  of  the 
State,  an<l  indeed  of  its  entire  po 
sition  and  influence  as  we  know  it 
in  liistory.  Gregory's  work  ma^' 
have  been  for  good  or  evil:  all  we 
are  concerned  to  note  now  is,  that 
it  was  a  great  work,  and  that  it  di- 
rectly originated  iu  the  personality 
of  one  great  man. 

Closely  analogous  ,to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  Gregory  was  the  in- 
tellectual work  o^f  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  What  the  great  Pope 
did  for  the-  constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  great  Schoolman  did 
for  its  philosophy.  Mr.  Lilly 
recognizes  this  clearly  enough;  but 
we  could  wish  that  ho  had  devoted 
more  of  his  space  than  he  has  done 
to  so  interesting  and  suggestive  a 
subject.  We  would  willingly  have 
spared  his  disquisition  on  medieval 
hymns  and  their  writers,  for  a  full 
and  distinct  account  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  and  his  system— of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  theology,  and  the 
state  in  which  he  left  it.  Instead, 
however,  of  giving  his  readers  this, 


Mr.  Lilly  contents  himself  with 
continual  passing  allusions  to  the 
man  who  **  surveyed  the  whole  field 
of  human  thought,^'  who  **'  mapped 
it  out  with  subtlety  and  precision, •' 
which  till  his  time  had  been  utter!  v 
unknown,  and  who,  we  may  add, 
little  as  modern  i)hilosophy  knows 
about  him,  is  indirectly  a  living 
influence  to-day.  In  treating  St. 
Thomas  thiui,  Mr.  Lilly  has  missed 
an  opportunity.  \V«  ought  how- 
ever not  to  "be  too  hitrd  upon  him; 
for  he  does  much  to  atone  for  Lis 
fault  in  his  next  i>ersofial  study, 
which  exhibits  the  relation  be- 
tween ^  the  great  man'*^  and  his 
"  condition"  in  a  very  striking  and 
a  very  original  light 

The  great  man  is  in  this  case 
Michael  Augelo,  who  is  claimed  by 
a  modern  school  as  the  ])ropliet  and 
the  hero  of  the  Kenaissance;  and  it 
is  in  connection  with  the  Renais- 
sance tfiat  Mr.  Lilly  introduces  him. 
Of  the  movement  commonly  known 
under  that  ambiguous  name,  Mr. 
Lilly  has  much  to  say  that  is  well 
worth  reading.  In  especial  he  ex- 
poses the  cant  of  writers  like  Mr. 
Symonds,  who  has  described  it  in 
the  jargon,  at  once  pedantic  and 
effeminate  that  is  affected  by  them, 
as  "  a  new  birth  unto  lihorty."  To 
Mr.  Symonds'  tine  qualities,  indeed, 
Mr.  Lilly  does  full  justice— to  his 
scholarship,  his  research,  his  elo- 
quence, and  bis  keen  suscepiibilit.v 
to  beauty;  but  amongst  much  that 
is  true  in  him,  he  -discovers  also 
what  is  false,  and  ex]>oses  it  with  a 
calm  analysis  more  telling  than  any 
satire.  He  asks  what  libeity  means ; 
he  insists  on  some  dt^tinite  answer; 
and  he  shows  that,  unless  it  means 
moral  and  intellectual  licentioub- 
uess,  the  Benaissauce  was  a  birth 
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not  to  liberty  but  to  servitude.    By 
Goinmoii    consent   its  cultniiiating- 
point  is  supposed   to    bave    been 
reacbed  in  the  Pontificate  of  Leo 
X.,  and  M];>.  Lilly  drily  asks  what 
sort  of  liberty   was    prevalent   in 
Europe  then.    He  quotes  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  himself  as  saying  that  so 
far  as  liberty  has  anytbiug  to  do 
with  politics,  it   had  perished  in 
Italy,  where  it  bad  been  but  lately 
flourishing.     He  points  to  tbe  des- 
potism of  the  Tudors  in  England, 
and  of  Charles  V.   in   Spain;  and 
with  regard  to  Germany  he  cites 
the  words  Banke,  that  "au  universal 
reign  of  force"  was  tbe  special  charv 
acteristic  of  the  period.    Turning 
then  from  politics  to  art  and  litera- 
ture, he  inquires  when   and  what 
was  tbe  new-born  liberty  in  these. 
One  kind  of  liberty  he  is  indeed 
able  to  point  to,  and  that  is  tiie 
liberty  which  sbowed  itself  in  the 
shape  of  obscenity.    Here  the  Re- 
naissance was  at    once  free    and 
original;  for  whilst  aping  the  Ro- 
man poets  in  their  most  shameless 
passages,  it  not  only  contrived  to 
outdo   them  in   their  own   coarse- 
ness, but  added  to  this  a  kind  of 
conscious  pollution  of  which  the 
ancient  world  had  no  knowledge 
whatever.    Except  for  this,  where 
was    the   new  liberty?    Mr.   Lilly 
asks    us    to    compare    Tasso    and 
Ariosto  with  D^inte;  the  neo-classi- 
cal architecture  with  the  medieval; 
an<l  with   regard  to  these  hist  he 
cites  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  witness.     He 
then  proceeds  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
arts;  and  sums  up  hid  survey  by  de- 
claring that,  with  the  exception  of 
music,  '^  the  rule  of  theBenaissance 
is  not  freedom  but  servitude ^^— in 
literature  and  art,  the  servitude  of 
the  pendant  to  antiquity;  in  morals, 


the  servitude  of  the  spirit  to 
flesh;  and  in  sociaV  and  ]>oIitical 
life,  the  servitude  of  the  slave  to 
the  despot. 

And  of  this  age,  exclaims  Mr. 
Lilly,  it  is  '  said  that  Michael 
Angel.0  was  the  prophet  I  Had  he 
been  so,  he  might  indee<l  have  fur- 
nished an  example  of  how  special 
a  phenomenon  a  great  man  is,  even 
when  we  have  discounted  from  his 
greatness  all  that  his  age  has  done 
for  him;  but  Michael  Angelo's 
greatness  when  understood  rightly, 
is,  Mr.  Lilly  maintains,  far  more 
marked  and  independent  than  it 
would  seem  to  be  according  to  Mr. 
Symouds.  For  were  Mr.  Svnionds 
right,  Michael  Angelo,  unique  as 
his  strength  was,  would  but  have 
been  using  it  to  assist  and  develox) 
a  movement  which  was  in  jirogress 
around  him  owing  to  the  eiforts  of 
others.  Mr.  Lilly,  however,  con- 
tends  that  this  hero  amongst  art- 
ists was  so  far  from  being  a  mere 
fellow-worker  with  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  practically  pro. 
testing  and  working  against  them; 
and  that  if  he  was  the  prophet  of 
the  Benaissance  at  all,  he  was  only 
so  in  the  sense  in  which  Jonah  was 
the  prophet  of  Nineveh. 

This  statement  no  doubt  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  Mr.  Lillv  does 
not  make  it  without  giving  detaile<l 
reasons. '  To  begin  with,  in  an  age 
when  tbe  one  road  to  excellence 
was  thought  to  lie  in  the  'Study 
of  classical  literature,  Michael 
Angelo  may  be  fairly  said  to  bave 
been  illiterate.  He  had,  like 
Shakespeare,  little  Latin,  and  less 
Gceek.  All  that  he  knew  of  an- 
cient thought  and  poetry  he  learnt 
at  secondhand  during  his  residence 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  not  from 
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l>ersoiial  study,  but  from  the  con- 
Tersiitioii  of  those  around  him;  and 
wliat  he  thus  leanit  does  not  seem 
to  luive  been  much.  Over  his  con- 
temporaries, sind  especially  his 
com))iini()tis,  *'the  deities  of  tlie 
ancient  Pjintlieon  were,"  as  Mr. 
Lilly  ]>uts  it,"  once  more  asserting 
tl*eir  empire;  "  but  not  so  over 
him.  Wiiilst  he  did  uot]>arade  his 
loneliness  by  any  outward  protest, 
his  (renins  marked  it  for  him  in  all 
his  works  and  sympathies;  and  in 
""an  age  when  Venns  and  Bacchus, 
and  even  Silenus  andPriapus,8up- 
orse<led  the  saiutB  in  the  mouths 
and  the  minds  of  men  ;  when 
heathen  pliilosophers  were,  in  tlie 
very  ])alpit,  appealed  to  more  often 
than  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  the 
evangelists,  and  when  Gh>d  the 
Fatlier  was  described  us  '*  rectxjr 
Olympi,"  the  mind  of  Michael 
Angelo,  so  far  as  literatnre  touched 
it,  took  its  tone  from  the  solemn 
religion  of  .Dante;  and  the'teacher 
o£  later  years  that  moved  him  most 
was  Savonarola.  And  thus  whilst 
those  who  iumany  ways  conld  best 
understand  his  genius,  and  who 
acconled  him  fitting  opportunities 
for  siiowing  it-  and  these  were 
mostly  the  pi^elates  and  the  princes 
of  the  Ohnrch — whilst  these  men, 
turning  from  the  religion  of  which 
they  were  the  guardians,  were 
forming  a  new  religion  for  them- 
selves of  physical  and  intellectual 
concui>iscence,  were  thinking  more 
of  their  ^-illas  than  of  their 
chnrches,  more  of  their  churches 
than  the  rites  performed  in  them, 
whilst  now  their  desires  were  cen- 
tred on  "brown  Greek  maun- 
ecripts,"  and  "now  on  mistresses 
^'ith  c:reat  smooth  marbley  linihs," 
AUU  Whilst    they    troubled    them- 


selves in  the  moment  of  death 
more  with  the  Latinity  of  their 
epitiiphs  than  with  Heaven  or 
Hell  or  Purgsitory,  Michael  Angelo 
lived,  as  Mr.  Lilly  says,  "a  life  that 
was  austere,  laborious,  and  solitury. 
"He  made  use  of  food,"  our  author 
continues,  "from  necessity  nither 
than  for  delight.  Oft-times  he  was 
satisfied  with  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  he  won  Id  eat  while  he  went 
on  working.  He  slept  little,  and 
would  frequently  lie  down  with 
his  clothes  on,  and  rise  in  the  night, 
after  a  few  honrs  repose,  to  go  on 
with  his  labor."  He  lived,  in  fact, 
the  Christian  life -not  the  life  of 
the  Renaissance, but  the  life  which 
the  Eeiniissance  was  striving  to 
set  aside.  What  to  it  was  a  dream, 
to  him  was  the  most  real  of  reali- 
ties; and  if  we  wish  to  see  what 
his  relation  wa«  to  his  age,  we  can 
see  it,  says  Mr.  Lilly,  embodied  in 
the  most  famonsof  all  his  works — 
the  most  famous,  and  nearly  the 
latest.  We  refer  to  his  "Last 
Judgment  "  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lilly 
that  he  should  speak  upon  t4iis 
]>oint  for  himself,  especially  as  he 
sums  up  in  the  ftdlowing  impres- 
sive passage  his  argument  that  tlie 
artist  was  no  creature  of  the  Be- 
naissance,  but  apart  from  it,  against 
it,  and  unconsciously  predicting 
its  doom. 

*'  The  secret,"  Bays  Mr.  Lilly,  "  of  the 
terror  of  the  Last  Judgment,  is  that  do 
shadow  of  doubt  rested  lu  his  mind  as  to 
the  tenableness  of  tbatecctesiastical  stand* 
ing-ground  :  that  he  intensely  believed  in 
what  he  painted. .  The  things  wliich  beset 
down  above  the  altar  of  the  Sistine.  were 
as  real  to  him  as  they  were  to  Dante, 
whole  passages  of  whose  Ir^fer  o  aud  Pur* 
gatorio  he  has  embodied.  His  fresco  is 
the  translation  into  visible  form  of  the  sol- 
emn hymn,  u-ed  with  such  awful  impres- 
siveness  by  the  Catholic  Chuich  in  masses 
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for  the  dead.  .  ,  .  Here  is  indeed  the 
Die^  Tree  whicli  the  Psalmist  and  the  Sibyl 
testified — that  day  of  calamity  and  misery 
with  all  its  terrors;  the  trump  of  the 
Archangel  sending  its  dread  blast  through 
the  sepulchres  .  .  .  tlie  books  opened, 
and  the  works  inquired  into  ;  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness  brought  to  light.  .  .  . 
The  Savi'»ur  of  men  is  lost  in  the  Bex  tre- 
mendce  vuijestaiis— in  the  JiLstus  judex 
ultionis,  Mary  ceases  to  intercede :  the 
Mai'tyrs  point  to  the  token*)  and  instru- 
ments of  tlieir  passion,  but  to  enhance  the 
confusion  of  their  murderers :  even  the 
just  is  scarcely  secure.  For  the  wicked 
there  are  the  pitiless  demons,  the  un- 
quenchable flame,  the  indissoluble  chain. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  tradition  of  fif- 
teen centuries.  The  painter  turns  away 
from  the  *  blind  world '  where  *  evil  tri- 
umphs over  virtue,'  wbere  *  light  and 
courage  are  quenched,*  where  Mies  reign 
and  truth  dare  not  show  Iiis  face  ; '  [these 
are  expressions  from  Micfiael  Angelo  sown 
writings]  and  sets  down  in  this  stupendous 
production  his  vision  of  the  ultimate  re- 
tribution." 

Prom  Michael  Angelo  to  Locke 
seems  a  somewhiit  violent  lea]); 
but  Locke's  connection  with 
Michael  Angelo  is,  from  Mr.  Lilly's 
point  of  view,  not  only  ilisfinct 
but  striking.  Just  as  the  artist 
represented  the  protest  of  the 
ages  of  faith  against  the.  age  of 
reason,  so  did  Locke  represent 
tfie  protest  of  the  age  of  reason 
against  the  ages  of  faith.  If 
Michael  Angelo  was — botli  the 
following  ])hrases  are  Mr.  Lill.v^s 
— if  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
Jonah  of  the  Eenaissauce,  Locke 
was  its  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  gathered  together  its  trains 
of  philosophic  reasoning;  his 
reduced  them  to  order;  he  drilled 
them  ;  he  mobilized  them!  He 
united  tlie  wandering  bands  of 
modern  thongiit  into  a  dis- 
ciplined standing  arm.v.  **  Ear- 
lier   thinkers,**    says    Mr.    Lilly, 
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held  many  or  all  of  the  opinions 
which  were  most  distinctive  of  him. 
But  Locke  was  the  first  to  formu- 
late, systematize,  and  i)opularize 
the  theory  which  we  find  in  the 
Essay  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing, With  him  in  effect  the 
senses  are  all  in  all.  "It  is  true," 
Mr.  Lilly  observes,  "that  his  appli 
cation  of  his  own  method  was  par- 
tial find  inconsistent;"  and  its  great 
influence  on  the  European  mind 
was  indirect  only.  But,  none  the 
less,  was  it  real.  The  jjersons  by 
whom  it  was  directly  brought  to 
bear  upon  history,  so  as  to  change 
the  temper  of  nations,  and  to  shat- 
ter Governments  an*l  societies,  were 
the  French /?/it/o«>/>/i6«  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  "But,*'  says  Mr. 
Lilly,  "Locke  was  their  great  mas- 
ter, as  they  were  never  tired  of 
confessing.  .  .  .  The  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  tone  of  French 
speculation  in  the  seventeenth  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  very 
striking.  In  tlie  former  the  Carte- 
sian influence  is  predominant,  and 
philosophy  is  essentially  meta- 
physical and  idealistic,  in  the  sec- 
ond it  is  essentially  naturalistic  and 
materialistic,  and  to  Locke  this 
change  is  mainly  dne,"  How  Mr. 
Locke  traces  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  Materialism  to  such  writers 
as  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  we  need 
not  here  describe.  The  importance 
of  the  parts  they  played  is  too  well 
known;  and  it  is  enough  to  have 
l>ointed  out,  bow  Mr.  Lilly  connects 
them  with  the  other  great  makers 
of  European  history.  We  will  only 
pause  by  the  way  to  do  ourselves 
one  i)leasure,  an(1  that  is  to  quote 
the  following  admirable  sentences 
in  which  Mr.  Lilly  pays  a  tribute 
to  Voltaire's  literary  style.   "There 
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IS  1)0  Frencli  like  his  in  its  incisive 
clearness,  its  perfect  polisb,  its  ex- 
hilarating grace.  Casting  about 
for  similitudes,  one  iniglit  compare 
it  to  a  bright  flashing  Damascus 
blade  in  the  handsof  a  consummate 
master  of  fence,  it  is  as  hard  and 
sparkling  as  a  diamond  of  the  pur- 
est raj;  or  is  Mike  the  foaming 
grape  of  Eastern  France,'  with 
delicate  bubbles  dancing  airily  in 
the  glass,  and  subtle  fumes  ascend- 
ing to  the  brain,  and  stealingaway 
the  judgment. '^ 

Tiiere  are  now  left  us  of  Mr. 
Lilly's  great  men,  two  only.  One 
of  these  is  Balzac,  and  to  him  Mr. 
Lilly  devotes  a  long  literary  chap- 
ter, but  interesting  though  that 
chapter  is  as  a  piece  of  suggestive 
criticism,  its  connection  is  too  slight 
with  the  author's  main  thesis  to 
call  for  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion here;  and  we  prefer  to  close 
our  account  of  his  typical  great 
men  with  one  whose  career,  as  in- 
troduced Mr.  Lilly,  is  for  many 
reasons  exce))tionally  striking  and 
suggestive.  We  mean  John  Wes- 
ley. We  have  noticed  already 
that  Mr  Lilly  is  a  writer  who  will 
surprise  many  by  showing  the  un- 
suspected iatitn((e  possible  to  think- 
ers within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  we  think  that  the 
reader,  in  the  interests  of  intellec- 
tnal  charity,  will  do  well  to  remark 
how  this  keen  Romanist  critic,  when 
casting  about  him  to  find  in  modern 
Europe  some  sjiecial  type  of  the 
undying  vigor  of  Christianity,  fixes 
deliberately  not  on  an  Ultramon- 
tiine  or  a  Tractarian,  but  on  the 
most  notorious  founder  of  English 
i>isseDt  and  Nonconformity.  He 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
thus: 


''Amongst  the  figures."  he  says  "con- 
spicuous ill  the  history  of  England  in  the 
last  century,  there  is  none  perhaps  lAore 
worthy  of  careful  study  than  tliat  of  John 
Wesley.  Make  all  deductions  \ou  p'ease 
for  his  narrowness,  his  self-conceit,  his  ex- 
travagance, and  still  it  temains  that  no  one 
so  nearly  approaches  the  fulness  of  stature 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Christian  siiiritual- 
ism  of  the  Eaily  and  Middle  Ages.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  the  rise  of  the  sect  whicli  has 
adopted  his  name — *The  People  called 
Methodists,'  w»s  his  way  of  designating 
his  followers — by  any  means  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  results  of  his  life  and  lalxirs. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he,  and  those 
wl  om  he  formed  and  intiuenced,  kept 
alive  in  England  the  idea  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amid  the  dull  materialism 
and  selfish  coldness  of  the  e  ghieenth  cen- 
tury." f 

Such  then  are  Mr.  Lilly's  great 
men,  by  whose  examples  he  has 
sought  to  i»rove  the  falsehood  and 
folly  of  thinkers  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  wlxo,  sheltering  them- 
selves behind  some  general  theory 
of  evolution,  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  "abysmal  <lepths  of  personal- 
ity*' from  amongst  the  causes  of  so- 
cial  change  and  development.  That 
we  consider  Mr.  Lilly  successful 
thus  far  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  say ;  and,  setting  aside  some 
views  which  are  altogether  theo- 
logical, his  main  object,  as  stated 
by  himself  in  his  Introduction,  was 
simply  to  insist  on  the  now  dis- 
credited fjict,  that  great  personali- 
ties are  the  real  shapersof  history. 
But  in  formulating  this  proposi- 
tion,  as  the  reader  will  no  doubt 
remember,  Mr.  Lilly  also  committed 
himself  to  another,  respecting  the 
mass  of  mankind,  on  whom  these 
great  personalities  operated;  and 
we  took  occasion  when  we  were 
quoting  his  worils  to  hint  that,  on 
this  point  at  least,  his  theory  re- 
quired moderation.    Indeed  we  will 
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now  permit  ourselves  to  put  this 
move  plainly;  and  we  will  say  tliut 
liis  tiieory,  sis  actimliy  formulated 
liy  himself,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree crude  and  puerile.  **Great 
men,"  he  declares,  "are  the  figures 
which  alike  give  historic  meaning 
to  the  ciphers — numeric  frugea  con- 
sumere  nati — as  which  we  must  re- 
ganl  the  vast  majority  of  mau- 
kind.*'  l!^ow  this  way  of  treating 
the  mass  of  mankind  as  ciphers 
seems  to  us  to  be  quite  as  untrue  to 
fact  as  anything  in  the  modern 
theories  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  so  well 
combated.  Though  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  are,  we  fully  ad- 
mit, entirely  unprogressive,  yet, 
when  great  men  do  act  upon  them, 
they  develop  under  this  stimulus  a 
multitude  of  positive  qualities; 
and  the  great  men's  influence  is 
largely  c)n  litioned  by  these.  In- 
deed tiie  difference  between  the 
great  man  and  the  mass  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  kind,  though  it 
is  not  for  this  reason  one  whic  less 
real  or  less  important.  The  average 
soul  has  its  depths  and  its  mysteries 
as  well  as  the  loftier  soul;  and  the 
hero  only  influences  tliose  who  are 
not  heroes,  because  they  are  in 
some  sort  feebler  replicas  of  him- 
self. Few  men  can  write  great 
love  poems,  but  tlie  commonest  man 
can  love;  and  the  love-poems  that 
have  been  rarest  in  their  excellence 
have  been  those  wliich  have  em- 
bodied the  most  freqnent  forms  of 
the  i)assion.  So  too  with  regard  to 
great  rulers  and  great  reformervS. 
Tliey  can  only  rule  or  reform  be- 
cause, in  average  human  nature, 
there  are  qualities  which  respond 
and  correspond  to  qualities  in 
themselves.  In  addition  to  this  the 
movements  of  men  iu  masses  are 


evidently  subject  to  a  variety  of 
complicated  laws,  different  from 
those  affecting  their  movements 
8' "^l.v;  just  as  a  storm  in  the  Bay 
of  liisicay  is  something  more  than 
a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  magnified. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  laws, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  important, 
we  may  call  the  law  of  moral  mo- 
mentum, which,  though  no  doubt 
the  individual  is  subject  to  it,  is  far 
more  marked  and  more  various  iu 
its  operation  on  classes  and  com- 
munities. We  mean  by  moral  mo- 
mentum that  ]>roperty  iu  men  and 
masses  of  men,  iu  virtue  of  which 
they  continue  iu  movement  after 
the  actual  force  by  which  the  move- 
ment was  started  has  spent  itself: 
a  ]»roperty  analogous  to  that  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  alone,  an  arrow  flies  when  it 
has  left  the  bow-string,  or  th9  ball 
of  a  rifle  after  it  has  been  expelled 
from  the  barrel.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  when  the  great  man  acts 
upon  masses  of  men,  though  his 
action,  or  at  lea^t  a  large  part  of 
his  action,  originates  in  somethiirg 
peculiar  to  his  own  personality,  yet 
the  result  of  it,  as  exhibited  in  its 
effect  on  the  masses,  represents  not 
his  own  chanicteristics  only,  but 
the  characteristics— equally  com- 
plicated and  equally  deserving  of 
study — of  average  human  nature 
also.  The  way  in  wliich  the  masses 
respond  to  the  great  man's  stimu- 
lus is  as  much  a  problem  for  the 
philosopher  of  history  as  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus  itself. 

Of  this  Mr.  Lilly  in  his  formula 
takes  no  notice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  excuse  for  him. 
The  part  ])layed  by  the  masses  iu 
historical  evolution  is  in  danger  at 
the  preseut  momeut  not  of  beiug 
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forgotten,  but  exaggerated;  and  lie 
may  very  i>ossil)ly  have  felt  tbat  a 
connter-exiiggenition  was  the  easi- 
est way  of  insisting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  This  excuse 
we  say  is  obvious,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  suflicient.  We  hold  that 
philosophical  writing  is  very  ditt'er- 
ent  from  rhetorical,  and  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  seriously  in- 
juriMl  when  a  rhetorical  and  inac- 
curate resume  is  given  of  tlie  princi- 
])1('.s  th:it  are  expounded  in  it.  In 
]Mr.  Lilly's  case  tiiis  is  Ri>ecially  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  facts  of 
which  he  takes  no  formal  notice  are 
facts  with  which  he  seems  to  be 
fully  familiar.  In  the  body  of  his 
work  he  is  continually  alluding  to 
them,  and  interpreting  events  by 
them,  lie  is  constantly  belying 
his  own  formula,  accon ling  to  which 
the  m.ijority  ot  iuankin<l  are  "ci- 
phers;" and  inter|ireting  history 
by  reference  to  their  positive  qual- 
ities. He  treats  the  Age,  with  its 
moral  momentum,  as  a  factor  in  the 
productiou  of  change  equal  to  and 
.coordinate  with  the  great  men 
themselves;  and  all  we  regret  is 
that  he  has  not  given  some  detinite 
form,  and  some  definite  place  in  his 
system  to  a  mass  of  knowledge 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 
Thus,  in  alluding  to  the  History  of 
Euro})e  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, he  speaks  of  **Society  having 
the  same  general  marcli."  "Pu^ 
ting  England  aside,''  be  says, 
*' almost  the  ^vllo^e  of  Europe  pre- 
sents, notwithstanding  superficial 
peculiaiities  and  partial  divergen- 
cies, a  unity  of  movement  which  is 
very  striking.  The  progress  of 
other    Contlueutal    countries  was, 


for  the  most  part,  in  lines  parallel 
to  that  of  France.  Paris  was,  as  it 
were,  the  heart  of  Euro^je,  where 
the  attentive  ear  might  catch  the 
pulsations  of  its  political  and  spir- 
itual life."  Again  he  says;  "Fit>m 
that  year  [1688]  France  and  all 
Europe  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
])oIiticaI  order  as  in  the  intellec- 
tual an  era  lasting  just  a  hundred 
\ears.  .  .  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  l^irt  expresses  it,  was  a 
l)eriod  of  universal  fermentation  of 
the  European  intellect."  Again, 
with  regard  to  Gregory  Vll.,  he 
says  that  one  of  his  chief  sources 
of  power  lay  in  the  skilfid  way  in 
which  he  roused  i)ublic  opinion. 
"His  words,'*  says  Mr.  Lilly, 
"awoke  mil  lions  of  echoes  in  human 
hearts  throughout  Christendom. 
Public  oidnion  it  was — the  i>ublic 
opinion  of  an  age  of  faith — which 
sharpened  the  eAgQ  of  bis  spiritual 
sword,  and  directed  against  the 
guilty  the  thunder  of  his  anathe- 
mas." Quotations  of  this  kind 
might  be  indefinitely  multi]died, 
but  those  we  have  just  given  will 
suifice.  They  will  at  once  vindi- 
cate Mr.  Lilly's  breadth  of  view, 
and  our  own  strictures  on  the  in- 
completeness of  his  expression  of 
it.  He  recognizes  the  Age  as  hav- 
lug  a  "general  march  of  its  own," 
contix)lling  its  great  men,  even 
while  its  great  men  control  it;  but 
he  does  not  express  his  recognition 
in  any  distinct  form,  nor  help  his 
readers,  as  we  conceive  he  easily 
might  have  done,  to  distinguish 
between  the  parts  which  the  Age 
and  the  great  men  have  played. — 
Quarterly  Meview* 
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SOCRATES. 

[In  the  case  of  a  name  of  such  wide 
signiflcatice  as  Socrates,  it  were  superflu- 
ous to  encumber  tbe  paffe  with  any  display 
of  learned  notes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
everytiiin.s:  iti  the  ballad  is  strictly  nistor- 
icaly  and  taken  directly  from  the  original 
authorities.  The  indifference  shown  by 
Socrates  to  the  necessary  laws  of  physical 
science,  as  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 

SRictical  reason  in  which  moral  science 
elighu.  is  distinctly  emphasized  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  opening  chapters  of  theMemch 
rabilia:  and  the  argument  which  the  athe- 
ist -a  litule  perking,  self-suflicing  creat,ure, 
as  atheists  are  wont  to  be — wiJA  be  found 
at  full  length  in  the  same  sensible  and 
judicious  writer.  It  is  this  argument, 
commonly  called  the  argument  from  de- 
sign, that,  passiiij^  through  the  eloquent 
prigrfs  of  Oicero  in  his  book  De  Nutura 
Deorwn.  has  formed  the  groundwork  of 
all  works  on  Natural  Theology  up  to  the 
present  time  :  and  it  is  an  argument  that, 
however  misapplied  here  and  there  by 
shallow  thinkers  and  presumptuous  dog- 
ma lists.  h;4s  its  ro«)t8  so  deep  in  the  in- 
stlujts  of  all  healthy  humanity,  and  in  the 
vi»ry  essenc -  of  reason,  that,  though  it  may 
be  illustrated  indefinitely  by  example,  it 
never  cm  have  anything  ether  added  to 
its  certainly  or  alistfacted  from  its  pignifle- 
ance.  The  early  occupation  of  Socrates  as 
a  mouller  of  statues  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  :  an  I  the  name  of  Critias  is  intro- 
duced to  indicate  the  offence  given  by  the 
free-moutht^d  talk  of  t>ie  great  teacher  t'^ 
the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  of  his 
timi\  which  may  have  h:id  as  much  to  do 
with  his  ni'irtyrdom  ;is  the  cliarge  of  iiTe- 
ligion  that,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
the  main  count  of  the  indictment  against 
him.  His  big  round  eye,  and  other 
features  of  his  personal  appearance,  are 
minutely  and  humorously  described  by  the 
same  author  in  the  Banqiut,—^,  S.  B«J 

I  will  sniff  a  Greek,  tlie  \yisest 
Of  the  hind  where  wisdom  grew 

Nnfive  to  tlie  soil,  and  beauty 
VVisely  wedded  to  the  true. 

Socrates,  the  genei*al  sire 
Of  that  heat  love  which  teaehes 
man 
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In  a  reasoned  world  with  reason 
Forth  to  shape  his  iiiunau  plan. 

Not  of  fire  he  spake,  or  water, 
Smi  or  moon,  or  any  star. 

Wheeling  their  predestined  courses, 
From  all  hum<in  purpose  far. 

Bor)ted  not  to  ask  what  fuel 

Feeds  the  sun,  or  how  much  he 
Than  the  lady  moon  is  bigger 

When  she  sails  up  from  the  sea. 

« 
Fool  is  he  whose  lust  of  knowing 

Plumbs  the  deep  and  metes  the 
skies; 
Only  one  great  truth  concerns  thee, 

VVhat  is  nearest  to  thine  eyes. 

Know  thyself  and  thine  ;  cast  from 
thee 

Idle  dream  and  barren  gnoss; 
This  the  text  of  thy  wise  preaching. 

Reason's  proi)het,  Socrates. 

Him  in  school  of  honest  labor 
Nature  rearetl  with  pious  pains, 

AVith  no  blood  from  boa«te<l  fathers 
Plowing  in  his  sober  veins. 

As  a  workman  works  he  stonrly. 
Plies  his  tsisk  from  day  to  day; 

For  scant  silver  pennies  monbiing 
Tiny  statues  from  the  clay. 

But,    when     thought     was    ripe, 
obedient 

To  the  God-sent  voice  within^ 
Forth  he  walked  on  lofty  mission, 

Truth  to  s])eakiiud  souls  to  win* 

Not  the  lonely  wisdom  ]>leased  him, . 

Brooding  o'er  some  nice  conceit; 
But  where  the  main-mingling  strife 

Of  man  with  man  made  quick  the 
street, 
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one  of  thoso  flrinking-cups  of  hu- 
man skiiHs,  from  which  the  GruIh 
draiilv  to  celebnite  their  victories, 
and  imagined  that  the  smooth  por- 
tion rei)re5iented  the  part  to  which 
tlie  lips  had  been  applied.  As  a 
drinking-cup  it  was  presented  to 
the  Paris  Museum  of  Anthropoh>gy, 
but  when  other  skulls,  more  or  less 
mutilated,  were  discovered  in  vari- 
ous <4f)'iives  of  the  neolithic  (polished 
8ton«*)  period,  and  with  them  nu 
melons  fragments,  evidently  fash- 
ioned carefully,  some  with  holes  or 
cross  cuts  for  suspension,  but  al- 
ways with  a  little  polished  section 
in  some  i>urt,  the  late  Dr.  Paul 
£ro(*a  began  to  examine  these  muti- 
lated skulls  with  care,  aud  soon 
Ciime  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
polished  part  of  the  mutilation  re- 
sulted from  a  cicatrized  wound, 
he.iled  many  years  luior  to  death; 
whilst  the  fragments  represented 
amulets  cut  from  the  skull  oftet' 
death,  which  were  from  some  cjuise 
especiidly  valued,  as  having  upon 
them  a  portion  of  the  cicatrized 
wound. 

This  discovery  was  much  dis- 
cuss(m]  in  the  French  Anthropolog- 
ical So(;iety,  and  in  1877,  Dr.  Broca 
published  liis  very  interesting 
pjimphlet,  entitled  Sur  la  TrepcmOr 
Hon  du  Crane  et  tea  Amulettes  Oran- 
iennes  a  VEpoqiiey  NeolUhique.  In 
this  Dr.  Broca  fully  explains  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  these 
juM'forations  of  the  skull  were  not 
the  result  of  accidents  or  disease, 
but  h:id  been  intentionally  ma<le, 
and  for  a  purpose  which  he  thought 
argued  a  belief  in  s]>irits  among 
these,  ])rehistoric  surgeons. 

The  holes  found  in  these  skulls 
were  all  more  or  less  oval,  aud  were 


not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  head, 
although  never  made  on  the  fore- 
head. The  skulls  operated  upon 
belonged  also  to  both  sexes,  and 
generally  showed  signs  of  growth 
after  the  operation,  thus  proving 
that  the  trephining  had  taken  place 
in  very  early  life,  and  evidently 
upon  healthy  skulls.  Ca.sting about 
for  a  reason  for  a  ])racticeso  aitpwr- 
ently  barbarous,  Dr.  Broca  found  in 
a  work  by  Jehan  Taxil,  ]>nblished  in 
1C03,  a  passage  which  seemed  to 
throw  light  both  uj)on  the  ])roces8 
employed  and  the  reason  for  its  ap- 
plication. Taxil's  work  was  en- 
titled, Traite  de  repikpsie,  maladU 
vulffairentent  appelle  au  pays  del^o- 
vence  la  gouUiteunx  petUa  ei{fdna^  aind 
the  treatment  prescribed  for  this 
disease  was  tlie  application  of  a 
^^cautaire^  "en  descouvrant  I'os, 
voyre,  en  r4ppant,  en  emportant  hi 
l)r(»mi6re  table,  amimeon  le  faictor- 
dainaireme^it.'"  Hence  Dr.  Broca 
assumed  that  in  neolithic  limes,  as 
in  the  days  of  Taxil,  the  trephinin<; 
of  infants  by  scni]>ing  away  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skull  wMth  a  flint  im- 
plement, w:is  the  common  mode  of 
cure  upplied  to  epilei>sy,  or  to  that 
which  was  often  miNtaken  for  epi- 
lepsy— infantile  convulsions.  That 
those  who  survived  the  operation 
were  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
veneration,  Jind  that  after  their 
death  a  posthumous  cutting  awa> 
of  the  skull  took  place,  in  order  to 
provide  amulets  for  the  pvotcetioa 
of  otJiers  from  similar  diseases,  aiul 
that  these  amulets  derived  their 
value  from  having  upon  them 
a  portion  of  the  healed  wound, 
showing  tluit  they  had  belonged  to 
a  person  who  had  been  open) ted 
upon  Buocesafully;  hence  the  vari- 
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efy  of  sliape,  some  beino^  roniHl, 
some  triiui^ular,  some  irrognlarly 
oval  or  nearly  square.  Sometimes 
tliose  amulets  are  foand  inside  a 
miicli  mutilated  skull,  but  in  tbese 
cases  the  amulet  heioiin^sitivariubly 
to  auotlief  skull,  and  the  niutilateil 
skull  is  always  packed  tiffhtly  with 
earth,  iu  order,  as  is  su]>p6sed,  to 
derieiv^ethe  spirit,  which,  returning 
and  finding  no  aperture,  would  not 
be  able  to  discover  the  loss  of  sub- 
stnnce. 

We  have  here  given  tlie  ideas  of 
Dr.  Bt'oca  upon  this  very  interest- 
in*^  discovery,  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  who  occupied  Eu- 
rope lon^  before  any  of  the  ra'ces 
now  inhaln'tini^  it  had  .come  into 
existence,  because,  if  Dr.  Broca 
lias  rip:htly  interpreted  the  facts, 
they  prove  these  cave-dwellers  to 
b  ive  possessed  not  only  aconsider- 
able  amount  of  surgical  skill  in 
performing  a  certiiin  operation,  but, 
also,  associated  therewith,  a  rudi- 
mentary religious  belief  in  spirits, 
which  association,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  ha^  continued  to  the  present 
day,  and  may  still  be<* traced  even 
among  ourselves. 

The  subject,  although  long  fami- 
liar to  French  anthropologists,  has 
only  recently  attracted  notice  iu 
this  country.  In  188 L  it  formed  the 
subject  of  a  ]>jiper  entitled  "Sur- 
gery and  Superstition  iu  Neo- 
lithic Times,^  by  Miss  A.  W.  Buck- 
land,  read  before  the  Anthropolog- 
cal  Institute,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  excited  an  interest  iu 
the  general  public.  On  March  4, 
1887,  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  F.  B.  S., 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  entitled  •*Brain  Surgery 
ia  the  Stone  Age;**  the  lecture 
was  accompauied    by  a   series    of 


lime-light  illustrations,  to  show  the 
ancient  and  modern  mode  of  tre^ 
phining,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  Mr.  Tlorsley  was  requested  to 
repeat  it  before  the  A!ithix)polojj;ical 
Society,  which  he  did  on  May  10, 
and  we  will  now  endeavor  to  point 
out  how  far  Mr.  Horsley  differs 
from  Dr.  Broca.  In  the  first  place, 
he  asserts: 

''From  a  comparison  of  the  models  of 
trephining  performed  by  sarage  and  medi- 
aeval nations,  it  was  proved  that  Stone 
A^  people  opened  the  skull  either  by 
drilling,  scraping,  or  sawing,  most  probar 
bly  for  the  last  method." 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Broca,  who  found  in  the  numerous 
skulls  examined  by  him  no  trace  of 
sawing,  the  cicatrized  wound  bei^ig 
always  smooth  and  more  less  oval, 
which  we  need  not  say  would  have 
been  imi>ossible  hiul  flint  sawsbeei> 
used,  as  these  could  onl^'  work  in  a 
straight  line,  and  would  show  traces 
ofcuttingbeyondtheopening,which 
are  not  found  in  these  very  ancient 
skulls,  although,  as  we  shall  show, 
such  cuts  are  found  in  certain  cases 
of  later  date;  besides  which,  the 
sloi)e  of  the  bevelled  edge  in  these 
perforated  skulls  of  the  Stone  Age, 
shows  that  a  scraping  implement 
must  have  been  used,  as  in  sawing 
the  edge  would  be  perpendicular; 
besides  which.  Dr.  Broca  proved  by 
experiment,  that  a  precisely*  similar 
opening  to  those  in  the  ancient 
skulls  might  be  made  in  a  child's 
skull  in  five  minutes  by  scraping 
the  bone  away  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  whilst  in  an  adult,  the  same 
operation  required  an  hour.  Again, 
Mr.  Horsley  diii*ers  from  Dr.  Broca 
in  supposing  that  these  operations 
were  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of 
symptoms    caused     by    fractured 
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skull,  wliicli  often  produces  epi- 
lepsy. Dr.  Broca,  however,  sliowed 
that  ill  tlie  skulls  lie  examined  there 
WHS  no  trace  of  fracture.  Mr. 
Horsley  then  proceeds  to  say: 

**  The  deliberate  nature  of  the  operation, 
as  exempUtled  in  the  skulls  hitherto  dis- 
covered, wab  proved  by  the  position  of  the 
openings,  these  being  in  the  majority  of 
instances  healed,  and  by  the  extremely  in- 
teresting discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the 
portions  of  bone  cut  out  were  not  onl  j 
presei-ved  as  amulets,  but  also  put  back 
again  into  such  a  trephined  head  at  the 
tim**  of  death  " 

As  the  amulets  known  are  of  all 
sliapes,  in  most  ca.«os  Inrger  than 
the  perforations,  and  are  sometimes 
polished  with  care,  it  does  not 
seem  ])ossible  that  they  can  be  the 
fractured  frngmeiits  removed  from 
the  oval  ai)erture  by  sawing,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Horsley 's  {heory, 
and  in  fact  Dr.  Broca  proved,  as  we 
ssiiil  before,  that  in  all  cnses  the 
amnlets  found  inside  the  mutilated 
sknfls  did  not  belong  to  those 
skulls,  but  were  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent texture,  and  as  they  always  had 
upon  them  a  portion  of  a  cicatrized 
wound,  they  must  have  been  cut 
from  a  skull  healed  long  before 
death. 

A  very  elaborate  article  upon 
this  subject  appears  in  Vol  V.  of 
Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnologyy  published  by  the  IT.  8. 
Govermneiit  in  1882.  The  atithor, 
Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  M.R.C.8. 
England,  follows  Dr.  Broca's 
pamphlet  closely,  and  reproduces 
his  drawings,  but  gives  ajuller 
account  of  the  practice  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  day  among  barbar- 
ous and  semi-civilized  peoples,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  discoveries 
made  of  these  curious  perforated 


skulls  and  amnlets  since  the  dat« 
of  Dr.  Broca's  ]>amphlet.  We  liud 
from  this  paper  that  three  modes 
of  trephining,  or  opening  the  skull, 
exist  at  the  present  day,  one  of 
which  is  in  use  among  tli*^  inhabit- 
ants of  some  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, who  may  be  said  to  be  still 
in  the  Stone  Age,  as  their  only 
metal  tools  are  obtained  from  Eni-o- 
peans;andin  this  case  it  is  inter- 
esting  to.  observe  that  the  method 
employed  follows  closely  upon  thut 
assumed  by  Dr.  Broca  to  have  been 
in  use  in  Europe  in  prehistoric 
times.    Mr.  Fletcher  says: 

"  In  Otalieite,  the  operator's  armament 
tarium  consists  of  pieces  of  broken  glass 
bottles  for  scraping,  or  sometimes  of  flints : 
sharks'  teeth  for  incisions,  and  pieces  of 
gourd  with  sharks*  tenons  for  strings,  with 
which  to  cover  the  opening  produced.*' 

He  then  quotes  as  follows  from 
the  Bev.  S.  Ella,  a  missionary  at 
Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands: 

**  A  notion  prevails  that  Leadache,  neu- 
ralgia,'vertigo,  and  other  cerebral  aflfec- 
tions  proceed  from  a  crack  in  the  head,  or 
pressure  of  the  skuU  on  the  brain.  The 
remedy  is  to  lay  open  the  scalp  with  a 
cross  or  T  incision,  then  scrape  the  crani- 
um carefully  and  gently  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  until .  a  hole  is  made  into  the  skun, 
down  to  the  dura  mater,  about  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece.  Sometimes  this  scaping 
operation  will  be  even  to  thepia  mater  by 
an  unskilful  surgeon,  or  from  the  impa- 
tience of  the  friends,  and  death  is  the  con- 
sequence. In  the  best  of  hands,  about 
half  of  those  who  undergo  the  operation 
die  from  it.  Yet  this  barbarous  custom, 
from  superstition  and  fashion,  has  b*  en  so 
prevalent,  that  very  few  of  the  male  adults 
are  without  this  hole  in  the  cranium.  I 
am  informed  that  sometimes  an  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  the  membranes  of  the  cra- 
nium so  exp^ied  by  placing  a  piece  of  co- 
coanut  shell  under  the  scalp.  For  this 
purpose  they  select  a  very  hard  and  dura- 
ble piece  of  sht-ll,  from  which  they  scrape 
the  softer  parts,  and  grind  quite  smootn. 
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aud  put  this  as  a  plate  between  the  scalp 
and  skull.  Formerly  the  trephine  was 
simply  a  shark  s  tooth ;  now  a  piece  of 
broken  glass  18  found  more  suitable.  The 
part  of  the  cranium  generally  selected  is 
that  where  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures 
unite,  or  a  liltle  above  it,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  the  fracture  exists. 

The  next  iiistauce  we  will  quote 
of  the  common  practice  of  tliis  sur- 
gical operation  amongf  semi  eivil- 
ized  people  at  the  present  day  is 
also  taken  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  arti- 
cle before  referred  to.  It  relates 
toji  tribe  of'Kabyles  mi  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Constantino,  AJoferia,  who 
are  metal-workers,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  because  it  isalmost 
con tkned  to  a  single  tribe  descend- 
ijis:  from  the  ancient  Berbers.  A 
full  account  of  the  operation  is 
given  by  two  French  army  sur- 
geons, MM.  L.  T.  Martin  and  Am^- 
dee  Paris,  who  found  in  use  a  set 
of  trephining  instruments,  consist- 
ing of  ;i  r;izor,  knife,  hook,  elevator, 
perforator,  and  saw. 

**The  perforator  is  a  metal  rod  with  a 
point  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  but  not 
over  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  rod, 
which  thus  forms  a  shoulder,  and  prevents 
too  deep  a  penetration  of  the  instrument. 
The  point  being  fixed  in  the  bone,  after 
removal  of  the  scalp  by  a  crucial  incision, 
the  rod  is  takt'n  between  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  and«  by  a  rapid  to-and-fro  move- 
ment, is  made  to  revolve,  so  that  a  punc- 
ture is  proiluced.  This  is  followed  by 
another  and  another,  until  the  fracture,  or 
the  portion  of  bone  intended  lo  be  removed, 
is  surrounded  with  a  row  of  these  holes 
very  close  together.  The  saw  is  used  to 
run  them  one  into  the  other,  and  by  means 
of  the  elevator  the  fragment  is  ^removed. 
The  dentate<l  e<lges  are  smoothed,  a  shield 
is  fastened  over  the  aperture,  and  appro- 
priate dressings,  with  many  ceremonies, 
applied.  The  operation  is  performed  with 
great  slowness,  and  is  not  generally  com- 
pleted at  one  sitting.  It  must,  one  would 
think,  be  exquisitely  painful,  but  it  is  held 
to  be  a  point  of  hoaor  to  exhibit  no  evi 


dence  of  suffering ;  and  if  the  patient 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  utter  ciies,  he  is 
jeered  at,  and  even  beaten. 

The  operation  is  performed  for 
fracture  of  the  skull,  for  disease  of 
tiie  bone,  and  for  violent  pains  in 
the  head.  It  msiy  be  performed  at 
any  age  between  ten  mid  sixty, 
upon  eitner  sex,  and  upon  any  part 
of  the  skull,  although  the  parietal 
bones  seem  to  be  most  frequently 
chosen.  M.  Martin  had  seen  men 
upon  whom  the  operation  had  been 
performed  five  or  six  times,  and  one 
case  is  published  in  which  a  man 
had  been  operated  upou  five  times 
within  five  years. 

There  is  yet  a  third  method  de- 
scribed by  M.  Parjs  as  in  use  among 
these  KabyleH.  In  this  a  square 
cut  is  made  with  a  Siiw,  anil  the 
piece  thus  traced  out  is  forcibly 
lifted  with  the  elevator,  which 
sometimes  tears  away  a  consider- 
able i>ortion  beyond  the  squure  de- 
signed. It  is  possible  tlint  all 
three  of  these  processes  may  have 
been  in  use  in  prehistoric  times, 
although  the  simple  scraping  away 
of  the  substance  of  the  skull,  ns 
now  in  use  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, would  seem  to  have  been 
both  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
usual  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  for  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  saw  or  drill  holes  with  flint  im- 
plements; and  the  fact  that  skulls 
have  been  found  in  which  the  oper- 
ation has  not  been  completed,  a 
portion  only  having  been  scraped 
away,  ]>roves  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  metho<l  employed. 

Let  us  uow  turn  to  the  geogrnphi- 
cal  range  of  this  curious  custom  in 
prehistoric  times,  before  endenvor- 
ing  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  use. 

Perforated  or  trephiued  skulls  of 
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the  acfeofpolislie^l  stone  luive  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  France,  in 
Belgium,  at  Borreby  in  Denmark, 
at  Noes  in  the  island  of  Falster,  in 
Bohemia,  in  Knssia,  in  Pohind,  in 
Portugal,  ill  Algeria;  wliilst  a  cran- 
ial amulet  has  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings.  No  perfor- 
ated skulls  are  i<s  yet  kitown  in 
(jireat  Britain,  nor  in  Italy,  perhaps 
because  they  have  not  been  dili- 
gently sought  for;  but  in  Americii 
one  celebrated  instance  is  known, 
of  a  skull  found  by  Mr.  Squier  in  a 
Peruvian  grave,  in  which  a  square 
opening  had  been  cut  just  above 
the  forehead,  the  )>atient  having 
died  before  the  wound  had  com- 
pletely healed  —  Broca  thought 
about  ten  days  after  the  operation. 
This  long  remained  the  solitary 
American  exam[>le  of  this  curious 
custcm,  and  seems  to  be  more  near- 
ly analogous  to  the  ])rocess  de- 
scribed in  Algeria  than  to  the  usage 
of  ])rehiatoric  times  in  Europe,  al- 
though Mr.  Fletcher  thinks  the 
square  cut  in  this  instance  was 
made  with  an  instrument  resembl- 
ing an  engraver's  burin^  and  not 
Tritli  a  saw;  but  several  skulls  have 
since  been  found  in  grave  mounds 
in  America,  with  ])erforations  at 
the  vertex,  made,  as  is  supposed, 
with  a  rude  stone  implement,  but 
it  is  at  present  undetermined 
whether  these  were  made  daring 
life  or  after  death,  and  simply  for 
suspension.  Mr.  Oilman,  however, 
found  a  perfect  skeleton  in  a  grave 
mound  in  Michigan,  of  which  the 
skull,  still  attached  to  the  bo<ly, 
showed  the  perforation  at  the  ver- 
tex, similar  to  those  above  men- 
tioned, which  would  appear  to  be 
evidence  of  the  trephining  having 
keu  place  during  life;  and  Mr. 


W.  0.  Holbrook  discovered  eight 
skeletons  in  a  dolmen,  the  skull  of 
one  having  a  circular  opening  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dime.  This  per- 
foration had  been  made  during  life, 
for  the  edges  had  commenced  to 
cicatrize;  but  without  further  evi- 
dence it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  this  was  a  case  of  trepbiu. 
ing  or  a  partly  healed  wound. 

The  geographical  range  of  a  cus- 
tom so  peculiar  is  im{)ortant  from 
an  anthro]>ological  point  of  view, 
because,  although  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that  men  similarly  circum- 
stanced, invariably  do  the  ^xme 
thing,  and  that  therefore  man- 
ners and  customs  are  no  proof 
of  unity  of  race,  nor  even  of  con- 
tact, yet  there  would  seem  no  rea- 
son wliy  a  custom  so  strange  as  that 
of  which  we  are  tresiting,  should 
have  originated  in  so  many  ditl'erent 
])art<s  of  the  world,  among  races 
])erfectly  distinct,  and  it  seems 
far  more  reasonable  to  regard  it 
as  a  proof  of  intercourse  at  some 
remote  period  with  some  pe<»pl6 
who  commonly  practised  it  ;  and 
this  is  rendered  still  more  pit> 
bable  from  the  fact  that  every- 
where, both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  it  is  associated  with  similar 
superstitions.  We  all  know  with 
what  tenacity  a  custom  is  retained, 
es)>ecially  when  associated  with 
religious  beliefs.  Many  of  our 
modern  religious  ceremonies  may 
be  tnu^ed  back  to  heathen  times, 
and  ])erhapsto  a  prehistoric  origin; 
but  if  Dr.  Broca  was  correct  in  as- 
signing  this  ]>rehistoric  surgical 
o]>eration  to  a  belief  in  spiritual 
possession,  we  have  in  these  per 
forated  skulls  the  earliest  religioua 
record  known.  That  the  o])erati<>n, 
as  at  present  practised  among  the 
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Kabyles  ami  in  the  Sontli  Sea  la- 
lauderSy  has  a  religious  siguifi- 
cance,  is  abuudantly  evideut;  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  iu  the 
Soutli  Sea  openitiou,  which  bears 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  that  of 
neolithic  times,  the  religious  sig- 
nificance is  less  clearly  marked 
than  in  the  more  advanced  form  of 
0}»eration  which  obtains  among  the 
Kabyles,  in  which  iron  instruments 
are  employed.  In  the  hitter  case  it 
assumes  the  charaeter  of  a  religi- 
ous rite,  the  operator  behig  invest- 
ed with  semi-pries4;ly  dignity,  and 
holding  the  office  by  inheritiince. 
**The  operation^**  saysMr.  Fletcher, 
^^tlie  instruments,  the  dressings, 
are  all  sacred,  and  the  patient  is 
held  in  reverence  after  recovery. 
The  dressings  consist  nsiunly  of 
woman's  milk  and  of  butter;  the 
former  obtained  from  a  woman  wl»o 
has  duly  performed  her  religious 
rites. " 

It  would    not   seem  difficult  to 
trace  lH>th  the  rite  and  the  ^^uper- 
stitions  attaching  to  it  from  neo-^ 
lithic  times  even  to  the  present  day. 
iu  Europe,  for  it  is  an  .  uitdoabted 
fact  that  iu  all  ages,  epilepsy  and 
kindred  diseases  have  beett:regard- 
ed  as  the  especial  work    of   evil 
spirits,  2IS  testified  by  the  numerous, 
records  iu  the  Bible;   whilst  it  is 
cert^un  that  trephiniug:  as  a?  cure 
for  these  disen.itts  were  resorted  to 
even  up  to  a  cout|>arattvely  i*ecent 
date,  and  it  is  a  sigtii Ilea nt  Ave t,.  as. 
pointed  out   by^  Broca^  that  in  the- 
work  of  Taxtl  en  epilepsy,. altliough 
the  circular  trephine  w<asin  nseon. 
ills  day  for  the  i*elief  of  fracture  of 
the     skull,    he    yet    i^eco^nmendii. 
the    operation  for  epilepsy  tx)-  bi» 
performed  by  scmping,  thus  sIicmv- 
iug  the  survival  ofi  the  uudtiuil  cus 


tom.  Even  now  we  believe  the  old 
superstition  lingers  on  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  where  we  see 
the  heads  of  dogs  constantly 
adorned  with  oval  patches  of  red 
leather,  to  preserve  them  from  tits; 
whilst  the  use  of  craniad  amulets, 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  human 
skull  as  medicine  in  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy^is  well  known.  Even  as  late 
as  the  last  century  portions  of  the 
skulls  of  Egyptian  mummies  were 
used,  sometimes  applied  as  a  plaster 
on  the  crown  of  the  he-cul;  some- 
times given  internally  as  pills  and 
potions;  sometimes  hung  round  the 
neck  in  bags  as. charms.  The  i)or- 
tiou  of  the  skull  thus  used  figured 
in  old  books  as  oe€piUptioum. 

The  wearing  of  cranial  amulets 
can  be  traced  back  fiom  niediasval 
times  to  the  old  Qauls,  several  hav- 
ing been  found  in  Gaulish  sepuU 
chres,  either  bored  for  suspension 
or  attached  tiO  golden  t^»rques; 
whilst  a  singular  account  of  the 
veneration  still  felt  for  ]Heces  of 
the  human  skull  as  a  protection  from 
epilepsy  may  be  found  in  the  JEnff- 
lesk'  lUusiraied  Mctgaziiis  for  May, 
1886^  where^  in,  jhj  article  entitled 
"In  Umbria,"  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing, passage:: 

**  A  very  curious  amuttet  (inBerugta)  was 
the  fragment  of  a  humaa  skull  enclosed 
in  a  little  brass  reliquary >  and  considered 
to  be  a  sovereign  vrotection  against  epi- 
lepsy and  kindcea  disorders.  Tradition 
said.that  thia  bit  of  bone  had  belonged  to 
the  skuil.oit  a  persoB  dead  200  years  before 
who  bail  worked  so  many  wonderful  curea 
by  his  skill  In  medicine,  and  had  lived 
suoh.  a  long  and  saintly  life,  that  he  had 
bee«t  love4  and  venerated  by  all.  The  Pro- 
f^asor  tokl  us  that  it  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
naon,  when  a  body  was  dug  up  in  the 
course  of  excavations,  to  find  a  bit  of  the 
skull  missing,  and  this  uraulet  doubtless 
explained  the  use  that  had  been  made  of 
such  lost  fiagmenti. " 
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The  queBtiou  has  been  raised,, 
^lietiier  the  priestly  tousure  did 
not  originate  t'loin  the  custom  of 
trei>hiiiiii<>:  the  head  to  expel  the 
evil  spirit  or  disease?  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for 
the  sup))osition,  especially  when 
we  remember  ^the  size  and  position 
of  the  tonsure  in  some  orders, 
which  certainly  resembles  the 
wound  in  the  trephiued  skulls,  and 
might  be  referred  to  a  survival  of 
a  pnictice  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  employed  to  denote 
the  holiness  of  one  from  whom  the 
evK  spirit  had  been  expelled.  The 
singular  and  unex[dained  fact  that 
the  tonsure  exists  among  the  Brah- 
mins would,  in  such  a  connection, 
lead  us  to  sui>pose  that  trephining 
was  also  practised  anciently  in  Jn- 
dia;  a  supposition  which  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  holed 
dolmens— that  is,  stone  graves  with 
holes  bored  in  one  of  the. stones,  as 
anthropologists  believe,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  spirit^are  found  in  India  as 
well  ;ii^  in  Europe  and 'in  Peru,  and 
these  holes  in  graves  are  cert^iinly 
analogous  to  the  holes  made  in  the 
skull,  in  all  probubility  >for  the 
Siime  i)urpose — thjit  is, 'to  .allow  of 
the  esciipe  of  the  s])irit. 

Mr.  Fletcher  finds  in  the  account 
of  the  birth  of  Atlienae,  as  told  by 
Lucian,  the  first  historical  record  of 
trephining,  wliilst  it  is  certain  that, 
among  nil    barbarous  ])eople8,  dis- 
ease in  every  form  in  looked  upon 
as  the  work  of  miilignajit  spirits:  it 
is  something  outside  of  :aud  foreigu 
to  the  sutferer,  brought  AlM>ut  by  a 
imalignnnt  spirit  in  tfie  service  of 
tin  enemy,  and  the  intruder  must 
ibe   expelled   by   a  more  ]>owerful 
rspirit,  working  in  and  through  tluB 


witch  doctor,  who  being  called  in, 
proceeds  to  find  out  by  the  aid  of 
magic,  who  and  whut  has  eansed 
the  evil,  pretending  to  suck  oat 
from  the  patient  pieces  of  bone  or 
stone,  aud  exorcising  the  spirit 
with  many  mystic  ceremonies. 

It  would  be  ini|>ossibIe  to  dis- 
cover at  what  period  in  man's  his- 
tory  a  belief  in  spirits  originated, 
but  it  was  certainly  very  early.  In 
fact,  the  fear  of  the  unknown, 
which  is  the  germ  of  religion,  is 
shared  b}'  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  easy  t^  see  that  this 
germ  would  ra]>idly  develop  in  man 
into  a  superstitious  fear  of  nnseen 
spirits,  so.  that  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, such  as  ejiilepsy  or  convul- 
sions, for  which  no  natural  cause 
could  be  iissigned  attacked  any 
one,  means  must  be  -found  to  get 
rid  of  the  evil  spirit  who  had 
caused  it,  and  the  exit  must  be 
facilitated  by  making  a  hole  to 
allow  of  his  esca])e;  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  origin  of  prehistoiic 
trephining.  The  mind  of  uncivil- 
ized  man  is  not  strictly  logical,  and 
therefore  there  is  to  him  nothing 
strange  in  the  idea  of  the  intnngi- 
ble  requiring  a  tangible  mode  of 
exit,  and  even  to  the  present 
day  a  remnant  of  this  supersti- 
tion lingers  among  us,  so  that 
ignorant  watchers  by  a  death- 
bed will  throw  oi>en  the  door  or 
window  to  allow  the  soul  to  escape. 
Among  some  races,  the  sonl,  once 
depjirted,  is  forbidilen  to  return, 
lest'the  deceased  should  aijpear  as 
a  wandering  gh^st,  nnd  with  this 
idea  all  the  natural  vents  in  the 
bodyare  securely  closed,  the  mouth 
being  'tied  together  with  strong 
cords;  and  peHin])s  this  wiis  the 
j-easou^ for  filling  the  skulls,  which 
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bad  been  mutilated  by  cuttiug  awny  | 
umuletHy  with  earth,  and  placing 
therein  the  amulet,  probably  worn 
during  life  to  protect  the  exposed 
brain,  as  pieces  of  cocoauut  shell 
are  uow  worn  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. Among  other  races,  as  we 
have  seen,  free  entrance  and  exit 
are  provided  for,  by  a  hole  in  the 
tomb  as  well  as  a  hole  in  the  skull, 
but  in  both  cases  a  distinct  belief 
in  spirits  is  expressed,  though  in 
different  ways.  There  is  one  point 
in  regard  to  these  prehistoric 
surgical  operations  which  de- 
serves special  attention— namely, 
the  amount  of  physical  endurance 
and  recuperative  power  which  they 
indicate,  and  which  has  lately 
formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Anthropological  lusti 
tute  by  Dr.  Harley. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  a  race 
upon  the  possession  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  endurance,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  any  Englishman  of 
the  present  day  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  slow  and  painful 
operation  of  trephining,  by  means 
of  rude  iron  implements  or  the  still 
Tuder  glass  scraper,  without  flinch- 
ing, as  the  Kabyles  and  South  Sea 
Islanders  are  representee!  as  doing; 
but  our  forefathers  bore  amputa- 
tions and  survived  fnictured  skulls 
and  other  serious  injuries  with  very 
imperfect  surgical  aid;  and  the  pun- 
ishments endured  even  now  in 
countries  far  removed  from  barbar- 
ism must  be  as  painful  as  surgical 
trephining  .with  a  flint  scraper. 

Mr.  Fletcher  supposes  this  power 
of  endurance  to  depend  greatly  upon 
race,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  8im]>ly  as  an  effort  of  will,  be- 
cause we  find  men  and  women  of 
all  races  able  to  endure  the  most 


agonizing  sufferings  when  neces- 
sity arises;  although,  x^^^^^^^'P^y 
these  same  men  and  women,  sur- 
rounded by  luxury  at  home,  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  without  the  administra- 
tion of  an  anaesthetic,  and  doubt- 
less with  the  advance  of  luxury  the 
neiTes  become  more  sensitive. 
Every  advance  in  medical  and  sur- 
gicid  skill  tends  to  minimize  suffer- 
ing, and  therefore  to  lessen  the 
power  of  endurance;  and  what  may 
be  the  effect  of  this  enervation 
upon  future  generations  we  cannot 
foresee,  but  at  present  we  believe 
the  male  sex  is  .but  temi>orarily 
affected  by  it,  probably  because 
school- training  acts  as  a  wholes(»me 
corrective  of  the  too  great  luxury 
of  home. 

Recuperative  power  may  perhaps 
be  greater  among  savages,  who  live 
much  simpler  and  perhaps  more 
healthy  lives  than  civilized  races; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  prove 
that  it  is  so,  and  the  subject  is  far 
too  difficult  and  intricate  for  the 
present  essay,  which  does  not  pre- 
tend to  go  beyond  the  curious  fact 
that  in  ]>rehistoric  times,  at  a  date 
not  easily  calculable,  but  which 
may  certainly  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands of  years,  when  men  were  liv- 
ing in  caves,  using  only  flint  and 
bone  implements,  and  in  a  state  of 
society  probably  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  of 
to-day,  the^'  had  yet  attained  to 
such  surgical  skill  as  enabled  them 
to.trephine  or  cutaway  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  in  order,  as  is  sup- 
posed, to  expel  an  evil  spirit  whick 
had  caused  epileptic  convulsions; 
that  this  operation  was  performed 
by  scraping  away  the  substance  of 
the  skull  with  a  flint  scrapery  and 
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that  the  survivors  were  regarded 
\sHth  so  much  veiienitiou,  that  after 
their  death  pieces  of  the  sknll, 
coiitaiuing  a  i>ortion  of  the  cica- 
trized wound,  were  cut  a\vtiy  to 
])rovide  amulets  to  preserve  others 
irom  similar  seizures;  tliat  tiiis 
practice  existed  iu  many  countries 
remote  from  each  other,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  America,  and  that 
it  is  still  practised  in  Algeria  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  may  be 
traced  in  a  state  of  survival  even 
among  ourselves,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  it  may  always  be 
found  a  superstitious  belief  in 
si>irits,  requiring  a  visible  means 
of  ingress  and  egress,  denoting  a 
rudimentary  belief  in  u  future  state. 
—  Wtstminster  lievUtJo, 


DOGS  IN  GEKMANY. 

While  London  dogs  were  lately 
doing  penance  for  their  liability  to 
rabies,  and  tlieir  owners  in  many 
cases  feeling  restive  at' the  arbi- 
trary  sweepingness  of  the  muzzle 
rule,  authorities  in  Germany  were 
occupied  in  discussing  the  advis;v- 
bility  of  starting  entablishments 
for  tlie  treatment  of  bitten  persons 
on  M.  Pasteur's  method.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  alike  by  medical 
opinion  and  by  the  Government 
seems  to  be  that  no  such  ])rovision 
is  at  present  needed  in  Germany, 
since,  while  cases  of  hydrophobia 
have  become  excessivel}'  and  in- 
creasingly rare  throughont  tlie  Em- 
pire, rabies  itself  has  been,  for 
years  past,  so  steadily  and  rapidly 
on  the  decline  as  to  affoixtan  almost 
certain  presumption  of  its  complete 
extinction  at  no  distant  date.  A 
Bavarian  i>a]>er  latelj'  closed  a  com- 
placent commentary  on   this   fact; 


with  the  somewhat  sarcastic  remark 
that  "by  nations^  less  happily  situ- 
ated in  this  respect  it  is  small  won- 
der that  M.  Pasteur's  discovery-  lias 
been  hailed  as  singularly  fraught 
with  blessing,  in  so  far  as  it  offers 
them  the  chance  of  obviating  the 
effects  of  tlw5ir  negligence  in  the 
matter  of  veterinary  ])olice-con- 
trol."  By  such  weighted  utter- 
ances,  through  its  official  and  semi- 
official  press,  does  tlie  earnestly 
paternal  government  of  the  VcUer- 
Uiftd  continually  endeavor  to  train 
up  its  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  to  forestall  any  half- 
hearted inclination  he  might  have 
to  stretch  the  wings  of  his  individ- 
uality and  tr^'  the  experiment  of 
departing  from  it.  In  Germany, 
as  yet,  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  evil  is  a  government  remedy: 
plenty  of  rigid  laws;  plenty  of 
penalties;  more  than  plenty  of  offi- 
cials; the  burdening  of  the  honest 
private  citizen  with  a  variety  of 
little  documents,  each  containing 
the  whole  duty  of  the  German  sub- 
ject in  the  special  matter  to  which 
it  refers;  and  an  endless  series  of 
compulsory  periodical  errands  to 
the  police  station;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  burden  to  the  tax[)ayer  in- 
volved in  the  multifarious  expenses 
entailed  by  tlie"^vhole  machinery  of 
protective  supervision. 

Britons,  of  course,  never,  never, 
never  will  be— managed,  or  believe 
in  management,  to  this  extent;  and 
so  far  as  the  irritation  felt  by  indi- 
viduftls  at  the  recent  ]mlice  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  tlie 
British  dog  hints  at- any  hetdthy 
public-spirited  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  subject,  let  it 
meet  with  the  sympathy'  it  deserves. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i»  time 
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that  rabies  ceased  in  Great  Britain; 
and    it   was    probably   not    public 
spirit,  but  the  want  of  it,  that  in- 
spired  most  of    the  opposition  to 
the    temporary     regnlation.      Tbe 
number  of  deaths  from   hydropho- 
bia   in     London,    in    1885,    nearly 
trebled  the  avera*je  number  for  a 
long  series  of  previous  years;  and 
though  M.  Pasteur  in  France  may 
be  depriving  the  mabuly  of  its  chief 
horror,  the  proverb  holds  good  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.   All 
honor  to  the  genius  and  persever- 
ance of  the  great  Frenchman,  and, 
"for  the  bitten,  all  hail  to  his  benefi- 
cent discovery.     But  there  should 
be  no  bitten— no  mad  dogs  to  bite. 
The  sinister  increase  of  tiife  terrific 
disease  throughout  Europe,  while 
it  set  M.  Pasteur  seeking  for  a  cure, 
set  "legishitive*'  wisdom   to  work 
in  the  neighbor-country  to  devise 
means  for  eradication   of  rabies  by 
the  universal  imposition  and  unre- 
mitting enforcement  of  preventive 
measures  throughout  the  Empire; 
and,  far  behind  us  as  are  our  Ger- 
man cousins  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of   practical    hygiene^   it   is 
plain  fact  that   in   this   particular 
matter  tiiey  'have  for  the  present 
got  ahead  of  us.     Let  us  see  "how 
it's  done;"  we  may  yet  catch  them 
up. 

The  Humlesteuergesetz  (as  the  Ger- 
mans ciiaruiingly  print  it)  is  best 
known  to  the  present  writer  as  it 
obtains  in  Bavaria,  where  its  regu- 
lations are  as  follows:  — 

No  stray  dogs,  either  in  town  or 
country,  are  allowed  to  exist. 
Every  dog  in  the  kingdom  must 
have  his  legally  responsible  master, 
and  must  ])erpetually  carry  a  metal 
Zeiohen^  or  label,  upon  which  is 
stamped,  (1)  the  amount  of  the  tax 


paid  for  the  dog  who  wears  it;  (2) 
the  dog's  special  number  in  the 
register  of  the  district;  and  (3)  the 
date  of  the  current  year.  Such  a 
Zeichen  can  only  be  obtained  of  the 
police  authorities  at  the  time  of 
paying  the  tax. 

The  due  tax  must  be  paid  by  the 
dog's  owner  (or  the  hitter's  emis- 
sary) in  person,  at  the  chief  police- 
station  of  the  district,  directly  the 
dog  is  three  months  old,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  annually,  within 
the  first  fortnight  in  January.  On 
6ach  occasion  of  payment  the  dog 
must  himself  be  shown  to  tbe  au- 
thorities, when  note  is  made  of  bis 
state  of  health  by  a  veterinary  po- 
lice-assistant. Omission  of  any 
part  of  this  rule  is  punished  by  a 
fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quire<l  tax,  which  thus  at  once  be- 
comes doubled. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  varies 
with  the  locality.  A  country  resi- 
dent pays  for  his  dog  only  three 
marks  annually,  while  for  dwellers 
in  cities  or  large  towns  the  tax  is 
fifteen  marks.  Eleven  towns  in  Ba- 
varia are  subject  to  this  high  tax. 
There  are  two  intermediate  amounts 
for  smaller  centres  of  population — 
nine  marks  and  six  marks  respect* 
ively.  • 

Upon  buying  or  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  your  dog— should  he  al- 
ready have  reached  the  taxable 
s*g^>  .vou  receive  with  him  from  his 
I>ievit>us  owner  the  hitter's  Gebuh- 
ren  Quittunff^  a  small  document  de- 
noting that  such  and  such  a  tax  has 
been  dulj  paid  for  the  animal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 
On  this  paper  is  entered  the  name, 
ad<lress,  and  status  of  the  owner;  as 
also  a  description  of  the  dog — pri- 
marily his  number  as  registered  in 
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the  ]>olico  vli strict  to  which  lie  lias 
hitherto  belouged  ;  further,  his 
breed,  age,  sex,  color,  and  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark  (such  as  cropped 
ears,  etc.)  ^v1lich  lie  raaj'  haveabout 
him.  The  httle  documeut  contains, 
further,  a  printed  abstract  of  those 
laws  relating  to  the  keeping  of  dogs 
which  it  concerns  the  owner  to 
know,  with  the  amouut  of  tines  im- 
posed in  case  of  non-observance. 
Ou  the  reverse  side  of  the  i)aper 
stand  full  and  detailed  information 
as  to  liie  symptoms  of  incipient 
rabies,  witii  directions  what  to  do 
in  case  such  symptoms  should  ap- 
]>ear,  advice  as  to  immmediate  steps 
to  be  taken  should  a  human  being 
be  bitten,  and  a  caution  (not  un- 
iieeded  in  superstitious  Bavaria) 
against  beli«»f  in  charms,  or  "syin- 
l)athy  cures,"  or  even  in  medicinal 
cures,  SIS  not  only  useless,  but  in 
so  fiic  dangerous  as  they  tend  to 
divert  attention  from  the  only  prac- 
tical measures  which,  instantly  ap- 
plied, migiit  possibly  be  of  service. 

Having  become  possessed  of  your 
dog,  you  are  required  within  four- 
teen <lays  to  take  him  ou  a  chain 
before  the  local  police  officials, 
there  to  have  youl*  name  and  ad- 
dress registered  as  his  owner,  and 
to  receive  a  ne\^  paper  for  him. 
Supposing  a  dog  thus  to  change 
hands  within  the  year,  no  further 
l)ayment  is  required  of  the  new 
owner  for  that  year,  and  the  dog 
meanwhile  retains  his  old  Zelchen 
and  number  in  tiie  register;  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  removal  of  the 
dog  by  his  new  master  fromalow- 
tiixed  to  a  high-taxed  neighbor- 
hood. 

To  illustrate.  It  happened  to 
me  to  buy  a  dog  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict.   He  of  course  bore  his  three- 


mark  Zeicheih  notifying  the  tax 
paid  for  him  the  previous  January. 
I  soon  after  removed  him  to  Mun- 
ich, when  one  of  the  first  things 
that  happened  was  the  losing  of 
his  Zeichen^  which  became  disen- 
gaged from  his  collar.  Upon  trot- 
ting him  before  the  police  to 
get  him  a  new  label,  I  found  that 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  regis- 
ter him  as  a  new  comer,  but  that 
the  tax  that  year  paid  for  hin}  as  a 
country  dog  was  insufficient.  It 
was  necessiiry  to  pay  the  full  dif- 
ference, as  if  for  the  whole  year, 
namely,  a  surplus  of  twelve  marks, 
although  we  were  already  in 
August,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  charge  would  have  beeu 
doubled  had  I  not  happened  to 
come  before  the  authorities  within 
a  fortnight  of  my  arrival  in  the 
city.  (One  is  always  making  little 
discoveries  of  this  kind  in  Ger- 
many,'too  late,  or  not  too  late,  as 
the  chance  may  be.)  The  veterin- 
ary personage  in  attendance  ex- 
amined the  dog,  and  finding  him 
healthy,  handed  me  a  printed  cer- 
tificate of  his  soundness  up  to  the 
date  of  inspection. 

As  often  as  a  change  of  residence 
occurs  must  this  troublesome  pro- 
cess of  re-registering  be  gone 
through.  Even  foreigners  making 
only  a  temporary  stay  in  Germany 
must,  if  accompanied  by  a  dog,  have 
him  inspected  and  registered  within 
fourteen  days  of  arrival  in  a  local- 
ity. 

An  English  re<ader,  unaccustomed 
to  any  such  intrusively  omniscient 
system  of  supervision,  may  imagine 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  evade 
many  of  these  despotic  rules.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  only  rule  compar- 
atively easy  to  evade,  and  which 
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Hometimca  is  evaded,  is  the  regis- 
teiliig  of  a  l>uppy  and  i)aymeut  of 
liis  tax  wiUiiu  fourteeu  days  of  his 
reaching  the  age  of  three  months. 
Owners  often  wait  till  next  Jan- 
uary, and  then  understate  tlie  ani- 
mal's  age  by  a  few  months,  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  theirtax  twice  with- 
in a  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  carious 
coincidence  that  all  young  dogs  in 
Q-erinany  cliauco  to  be  three  months 
old  in  January  is  charitably  winked 
at  by  authorities.  As  to  tiie  otiier 
rules,  the  existence  of  the  num- 
bered entry  in  the  police  register 
makes  it  at  once  apparent  if  a  given 
dog  be  not  brought  up  at  the  riglit 
time.  Delay  in  payment  results  in 
official  demand  for  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  with  the  fine  attached;  or 
else  for  the  surrender  of  the  dog, 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  Zeichen  tells  a  further  tale. 
Any  one  knowing  the  regulations 
needs  not  to  be  a  policeman  to  see 
at  a  glance  whether  a  dog  crossing 
the  street  on  the  15th  of  January 
has  or  has  not  had  his  tax  paitl; 
also,  if  paid,  whether  in  this  or  that 
class  of  district;  and  this  without 
need  to  examine  the  figures 
stamped  on  the  Zeich&n,  For  ^he 
color  oi  the  latter  tells  the  year;  all 
labels  throughout  the  country  be- 
ing one  yejir  of  brass,  the  next  of 
copper,  the  next  of  white  metal, 
and  so  forth;  whjle  the  shap^  of  the 
Zeichen —  round,  oblong,  shield 
sliaped,  or  square — is  common  to 
one  class  of  district  only,  and  thus 
indicates  the  amoicnt  of  the  tax  that 
has  been  paid. 

The  dog  must,  of  course,  wear  his 
Zeichen  perpetually.  Should  he 
appear  outside  the  house  without 
it,  he  is  at  least  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  policeman,  in  which  case 


he  can  only  be  recovered,  if  at  all, 
upon  payment  of  a  fine.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  necessary  for  a  police- 
man to  see  him  in  order  to  fine  you. 
It  is  enough  if  a nj^one  reports  the 
omission.  Agentlcman  lately  bought 
a  dog  of  a  country  innkeeper, 
in  whose  house  he  was  lodging. 
A  few  mornings  later  the  dog  si ip- 
l)dd  out  into  the  village  before  his 
collar  had  been  put  on.  A  ])ea8ant, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  animal's 
change  of  master,  but  who  bore  a 
grudge  against  the  innkeeper,  tri- 
umphantly brought  the  truant 
home  on  a  string,  and  skulked  ofif 
to  inform.  The  result  was  a  notice 
despatched  by  the  local  policeman 
to  the  central  police  station  in  a 
neighboring  town,  which  notice 
brought  an  official  demand  for  line 
and  costs,  to  be  paid  through 
the  Burgermehter  of  the  village 
where  the  offence  had  taken  place. 

Shonld  a  dog  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  authorities 
be  found  either  aged  or  hopelessly 
sickly,  he  is  at  once  ruthlessly  con> 
demned  to  death.  You  must  go 
home  without  bim;  decrepit  dogs 
are  not  allowed  in  Bavaria. 

Muzzles  are  not  universally  essen- 
tial, though  there  are  three  cases  in 
which  their  use  is  compulsory. 
(1)  Dogs  of  the  larger  breeds  must 
either  be  led  on  a  chain  or  muzzled 
in  the  public  streets,  simply  on  the 
ground  that,  aimrt  from  disease, 
their  strength  might  enable  them, 
if  enraged,  to  injure  i)ersons  or 
other  dogs.  (2)  If  any  one  can  re- 
port your  dog  as  snappish  with 
strangers,  you  may  be  compelled 
to  muzzle  him  henceforward.  (3) 
On  the  appearance  of  a  ciise  of  rab- 
ies a  mandate  is  of  course  issued  to 
the  public,  requiring  the  muzzling 
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of  all  db<ys  for  a  term  of  months. 
Any  dog  even  siis])ecte(l  of  incipi- 
ent rabies  is  at  once  confiscated, 
and  destroyed  by  tiie  autliorities. 

Such  are  the  existing  discourage- 
ments to  dog- keeping  in  I5avaria. 
With  the  primjiiy  object  of  ridding 
the  country  of  hydrophobia,  and 
perhaps  the  secondary  one  of  en- 
riching the  exchequer,  the  Hande- 
ateuergesetz  has  rendered  the  dearest 
of  duuib  friends  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  luxury;  and  that  among 
a  people  comparatively  so  poor  and 
so  economical  as  the  Bavarians, 
the  number  of  highly  taxed  dogs 
remains,  proportionately  to  i)opula- 
tion,  ('IS  large  iis  it  is,  seems  at  first 
sight- inconsistent  with  tiie  other- 
wise striking  absence  of  luxury  in 
all  departments  of  life.  One  may 
sometimes  walk  in  the  prlnci])al 
streets  of  Munich  for  liours  with 
<)ut  chancing  to  meet  a  single  pri- 
vate carriage,  and  a  civilian  on 
horseback  is  so  rare  a  sight  that 
jieople  stand  still  and  stare  after 
Iiim.  Meanwhile  the  large  nnml)er 
of  dogs  about  the  streets  catches 
the  eye  at  once.  Of  the  larger 
kinds,  St.  Bernards,  sjwrting  dogs, 
and  the  large  un-English  breed  of 
creature  called  for  some  occult 
Teuton  reason  engliacker  Dogge  are 
favmitea,  while  th^re  seems  no 
end  to  the  dachshunds^  poodles, 
Spitzes,  pngs  and  terriers.  Bnll- 
<logs  are  by  no  means  rare;  and 
naturally,  among  a  majority  of  ani- 
mals suggesting  some  breed  and 
price,  there  is  a  due  sprinkling  of 
mongrels  no  less  beloved  by  their 
special  masters.  Dog- fancying  is 
much  on  the  increase  in  Germany, 
and  the  annual  shows  in  the  xirinci- 
pal  cities  (though  not  to  compare 
with  English  exhibitions)  witness 


to  increasing  knowledge  of  what  is 
what  in  matters  of  canine  race  and 
beauty. 

Tiie  fact  is  that  there  is  no  Inx- 
nry  (except  his  beer)  of  which  the 
average  Bavarian  is  so  little  dis- 
])osed  to  count  the  cosi  as  his  dog. 
The  general  tenderness  for  dumb 
creatures  throughout  the  country 
is  marked  in  many  ways,  and  the 
<log  especially  is  a  centre. of  kindly 
notice,  from  friends  and  strangers 
alike,  whenever  he  comes  and  goes. 
Nevertheless  the  tax  and  the 
trouble  he  entails  w  felt:  and 
within  the  ten  years  tliat  have 
elapsed  since  the  Hunde&teuergtsttz 
has  been  in  force  the  relative  num- 
ber of  dogs  kept  in  Bavaria  has 
fallen  from  one  in  sixteen  to  one  in 
twenty-six  of  the  poijulation.  As 
each  new  year  approaches,  it  be- 
comes a  question  in  many  a  thrifty 
hou8eh(dd  whether  circumstances 
justify^ the  renewal  of  the  tax,  and 
such  a  question  lately  found  an 
amusing  solution  in  the  town  of 
Bamberg.  Dispute  waxing  high 
round  the  family  table,  the  hea<l  of 
the  household  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  chance  to  decide  the 
dog's  right  to  further  maintenance, 
ami  aci^ordingly  l)ought  him  a  tick- 
et in  one  of  the  public  lotteiies  so 
common  throughout  Germany.  The 
Loos  proved  -a  luck^*  one,  and 
"Hektor**  won  300  msu'ks,  which 
sum  was  forthwith  set  apart  as  his 
special  i)ro]>erty,  enabling  him  for 
the  future  to  pay  his  own  expenses, 
including  the  tax  entitling  him  to 
existence. 

In  Munich  alone,  without  taking 
count  of  ihe  many  pups  too- young 
to  be  taxed,  the  number  of  dogs 
registered  last  year  (1886)  was 
52S  2 :   no  inconsiderabl  e  n  um  I  ler  In 
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a  town  of  some  260,000  inhabitants^ 
considering  tbat  tiie  iimount  oC  the 
tax  is  just  double  that  paid  by 
Londoners  for  their  dogs.  Only 
two  animals  were  confiscated  and 
killed,  on  acconnt  of  their  tax  re- 
maining unpaid.  Fourteen  were, 
however,  destroyed  as  unhealthy 
or  aged. 

But  now  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
cumbersome  mass  of  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  extirpation  of 
rabies  Before  the  institution  of 
tlie  Htuidestturgesetz  the  malady  was 
very  prevalent  in  Bavaria,  llerr 
O.  Bollinger,  writing  to  the  Mun- 
chener   Medizlni<che     Wochenachrifty 

fives  the  following  particulars, 
n  1873  no  less  than  821  rabid  or 
suspected  dogs  were  reported. 
The  law  as  it  now  stands  was  put 
in  force  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1&76; 
it  therelbre  operated  during  the 
second  hair  only  of  that  year. 
Nevertheless  the  totjd  number  of 
rabid  or  suspected  dogs  for  1876 
was  only  241.  From  1876  forward 
the  unnUfil  number  decreased 
steadily,  and  so  i-apidly  tliat  in 
1884-85,  respectively,  only  nine 
and  eleven  such  dogs  were  noti- 
fied. 

Mciin while,  as  to  the  protectiou 
afforded  to  the  public^  the  results 
ot*  the  Oesetz  are  even  more  satis- 
factory. From  186a  to»  1876  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  hy- 
drophobia registered  in  Bavaria 
WHS  never  less  than  14,  varying 
from  14  to  18  j^er  wmum^  while  in 
single  yenrs  the  number  rose  much 
higher— -23,  29,  aiul  31  cases  being 
severally  recorde<I.  In  1S75— th€ 
year  before  the  law  came  into  force 
—  the  number  of  hydroi)hobic 
deaths  was  23.  The  following  year 
the  latter  six  months  of  which  were 


protected  by  the  GesetZy  there  were 
only  13.  Since  1879  there  has 
never  been  more  than  one  death 
from  hydrophobia  anniuilly  record- 
ed throughout  the  kingdom  — 
oftener  none  at  all,  only  three  cases  in 
all  having  occurred  in  the  whole  period 
of  seven  years  that  has  since  elapsed,* 
Thus,  while  the  effect  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  has  been  within  teu 
years  to  reduce  the  actual  number 
of  dogs  kept  in  Bavaria  by  only 
something  less  than  one-third,  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  danger- 
ous dogs  in  the  i>roportion  of  1  (in 
1885)  to  90  (in  1875).  The  annual 
list  of  human  victims  meanwhile 
has  ceased  to  occur.  Instead  of  a 
dismal  tale  of  from  14  to  31  hydro- 
phobic  deaths  in  twelve  months,  ivs 
in  the  thirteen  years  be|fore  the  law 
cajne  into  existence,  we  have  liadi 
for  seven  out  of  ten  years  that  the 
law  has  worked,  a  human  <leath- 
rate  from  this  eause  amounting  te 
only  one  victim  in  two  years  and 
four  months.  And  this  in  a  popu- 
lation of  five  and  a  half  millions ! 
Danger  to  human  life  from  this 
horrible  mabidy  is  thus  shown  to 
have  already  become  infinitesimal 
iu  Bavariau  Similar  results  have 
followed  similar  regulations 
throughout  the  i^est  of  Germany. 
In  Prussia  and  Saxony  rabies  i% 
reported  as  all  but  extinct. 

Other  European  ooiin tries  mean- 
while have  made  uo  progress  in  th^ 
same  direction.  Fifty  i>er8on8  were 
bitten  by  rabid  or  susi>ect«d  dogs  ia 
Vienna  alone,  within  the  first  eight 
months  of  1884,  and  <yi  these  eight 
iure  known  to  have  di^jd  of  hydro- 
(iliobia,     Jn  Xondon    the    annual 

*The  siati^tic8in  this  paper  are  those  up 
to  January,  1SS6,  after  the  taking  of  the 
,  4oj;-cenauB  of  that  dai;^. 
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average  of  deaths  from  the  dis- 
ease between  the  years  1875-85 
was  6,  rising  in  1877  to  V6;  and 
ill  the  first  teu  months  of  1885 
the  iinniber  suddenly  rose  to 
19-^a  stnte  of  things  parallel  to 
tliat  whicii  existed  in  Bavaria  ten 
yt'iirs  earlier.  In  the  department 
of  the  Soine,  according  to  M.  Pas- 
teur, no  less  than  515  persons  were 
bitten  by  rabi<],  or  probably  rabid, 
do<ifs  in  course  of  the  six  years 
1878-83,  and  of  these,  81  succumbed 
to  hydrophobia,  giving  an  average 
of  rather  more  than  13  in  each 
year. 

To  retnrn  to  Gerraau3\  Taking 
Herr  Bollinger\s  figures  as  presum- 
ably- accnrate,  we  are  uot  merely- 
led  to  his  conclusion  (shared  by 
the  German  local  and  imperial 
Governments)  that  there  is  no  pre- 
sent need  for  the  systematic  intro- 
dnction  of  M.  Pasteur's  system  into 
Germany,  but  the  belief  seems  to 
receive  fresh  confirmation  tliat  in 
Europe  rabies  does  not  appear 
si)ontaneously,  nor  spread  epidemi- 
cally, but  arises  and  is  disseminated 
solely  through  the  bite  of  an  animal 
already  aftected  by  the  disease. 
There  having  been  at  the  outset 
no  period  of  universal  inuzzling  in 
Germany,  the  extirpation  of  the 
evil  has,  of  course,  had  lio  chance 
of  being  siulden  or  complete  at  a 
stroke;  the  law,  as  it  exists,  not 
being  such  as  to  render  healthy 
dogs  absolutely  safe  from  attack 
during  the  days  that  an  incipiently 
rabid  animal  may  remain  at  large 
before  its  symptoms  excite  suspi- 
cion. And  when  a  case  of  rabies  is 
noied,  the  period  (of,  I  believe, 
two  months)  during  which  gen- 
eral local  muzzling  is  command- 
ed, is    shorter   than    seems    war- 


ranted by  the  ifnown  peculiaritj 
of  the  malady.  Still,  the  I'egula- 
tions  being  what  they  arlB,  and  pro- 
viding for  frequent  veterinary  ob- 
servation of  every  dog  in  the  <M)un- 
try,  the  decrease  of  the  disease  has 
been  not  only  rapid,  but  so  free 
from  fluctuations  as  distinctly  to 
discredit  the  notion,  still  upheld  in 
some  quarters,  that  its  generation 
may  be  due  to  unhealthy  x)liysic4il 
or  atmospheric  conditions,  apart 
from  the  direct  communication  of 
virus  through  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal.  Tiie  balance  of  evidence 
lying  the  way  it  does  in  Germany, 
there  seems  to  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  recent  temporary  in- 
fliction of  the  muzzle  in  London;  a 
fetter  which,  with  all  its  drawbacks 
and  inconveniences  for  dog  and 
master,  is  yet  the  least  of  two  evils; 
and  meanwhile  the  only  certain 
means  of  effecting  entire  eradicii- 
tion  of  the  dire  disease  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  Though  in 
Germany  great  results  have  fol- 
lowed measures  short  of  it  in 
stringency,  it  has  ouly  been  at  the 
cost  of  time  and  of  endless  trouble 
to  citizens,  incessant  dictation  from 
officials,  and  an  exi>ensive  array  of 
fines  and  taxes.  English  x)eople, 
as  before  remarked,  could  certainly 
never  endure  this  or  any  part  of 
the  petty*  and  intrusive  interfer- 
ence which  comes  onlj'  too  nat- 
urally to  the  suppressed  Individ u- 
fility  of  the  German  subject.  The 
London  rule  of  the  muzzle  was 
simpler,  swifter,  more  direct;  and 
should  that  theory  of  rabies  which 
it  takes  for  granted  be  the  correct 
oue,wh5-  should  it  not  speedily  jus- 
tify itself  in  results  eclipsing  those 
of  the  JSundesf-euerffesetz?  Were 
it  to  be  further  extended  to  the 
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wliolo  of  tlie  kingfdom,  or.  siip- 
plementetl  by  measures  re^uhit- 
lug  the  conveyance  of  nniioHls 
from  one  place  to  another^  it  seems 
likely  that,  although  later  in  the 
field,  Great  Britain  might  outstrip 
Germany  before  the  race  is  en<Ie(1, 
and  be  the  first  Enropean  nation 
to  show  a  3  ear's  register,  alike 
witli  regjird  to  rabies  and  to  hydro- 
]>hobia,  with  nothing  bnt  ciphers 
njion  it«  Some  permanent  restric- 
tion to  provide  agaiust  the  chance 
of  importing  incipient  rabies  from 
conntr'es  less  effectually  guarded 
might  help  the  conntry  to  retain 
tlie  immunity  so  won.* 

The  dog  plays  a  conspicuous 
social  p:irt  in  German  life.  He  has 
a  thoronghly  good  time  of  it.  Una- 
ware of  the  arbitrary  human  rules 
on  which  his  tenure  of  life  depends, 
he  takes  his  place  as  well  treated 
servant  or  family  darling.  The 
law  protecting  him  from  human 
cruel tv  or  iiarshness  is  older  than 
that  which  makesy  him  a  taxable 
luxury.  When  Germany  became 
compacte^I  to  an  empire,  one  of  the 
laws  issued  to  the  peoples  of  the 
liund  cou<lemned   to   arrest  or    to 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  bo  the 
laws  relating  to  dogs  never  so  efflcient. 
Table's  is  a  dise  ise  to  which  other  animals 
are  liable.  While  this  article  is  in  progress 
comes  an  account  of  five  peasant  children 
in  a  secludetl  Bavarian  village,  bitten  by  a 
rabnl  cat,  and  sent  to  Paris  by  a  neighbor- 
ing "Lady  Bountiful "  for  treatment  by 
W.  Pasteur.  A  cat  may  bite  a  dog;  so 
that  absolute  immunity  from  canine  rabie^j 
cannot  be  predicted  as  a  consequence  of 
the  most  perfect  dog-keeping  regulations  ; 
nor  coulu  the  appearance  of  rabies  in  a 
dog  be  unanswerably  attributed  to  sponta- 
neous irritating  causes,  until  means  should 
be  found  of  protecting  him  not  only 
agains'.  attack  from  unhealthy  members 
of  his  own  species,  but  against  all  the  cats 
in  his  neigh '  orhood  as  well. 


payment  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  thalers  (7/.  10«.)  anyone  who 
**publicly,  or  in  an  indi|?natiou- 
arousing  manner,  maliciously  t<u*. 
meats  or  roughly  maltreats  dundi 
animals.  For  the  effectual  carry- 
in<;  out  of  this  law  there  exists  a 
^hierschuUverein  (similar  in  consri- 
turion  to  and  identical  in  aim  with 
the  English  "Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals") 
through  whose  agency  offenders 
are  brought  to  justice. 

Dogs  are,  however,  still  put  to 
draft*  work  in  Germany.  Milk- 
carts,  laundress's  carts,  and  other 
smnll  vehicles  are  very  frequentl^'^ 
drawn  either  by  a  dog  alone  or  by 
a  4log  and  man  side  by  side.  The 
animal  pulls  from  his  chest;  he 
goes  to  work  cheerfully,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  looking  about  him  like 
the  intelligent,  symi)nthetic  creat- 
ure he  is;  and  of  course  a.  word  is 
suffieient  to  guide  him.  These  ser« 
vant  dogs  are  mostly  very  affection 
ately  treated,  ut.any  rate  in  South 
Genpany ;  and  seldom  nppejir  at  all 
distressed.  It  is  a  question  whether 
any  physical  endurance  of  the  kind 
involved  in  the  dog's  incomplete 
fitness  of  build  for  such  work  is 
not  to  a  well-treated  animal  made 
amends  for  in  the  keen  pleasure 
most  obviously  jiffbrde<l  to  tlie 
c;inine  intelligence  in  doing  what 
he  can,  and  in  obeying  the  will  of  a 
liumnn  friend.  The  breed  of  dog 
oftenest  put  to  draft-work  is  the 
grent  smooth-hnired,  grey,  yellow, 
or  brindled  Doage^  but  other  large 
kinds  are  also  harnessed. 

Formerly,  \n  Bavarin,  and  still 
more  recently  in  Austria,  dogs 
figured  also  in  the  army.  Each 
regiment  possessed  its  "  Nero  " 
or   "  Caesar,'*  whose   office    was  lo 
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miircli  witli  tlie  band  on  nil  occaw 
«;ions,  in  pence  and  war  alike, 
drawing:  tlie  big:  drnm  ou  wheels 
during:  tie  pla^ving:  of  tlie  nniMic. 
The  animjils  rso-nsed  ncquired  the 
most,  iierfect  i>reci8ion  of  ]>ace, 
never  bringing  the  drummer  out  of 
line,  or  his  drumming  out  of  time, 
and  meanwhile  nnderatandingnnd 
responding  to  the  officer's  com- 
miind  iis  to  directions,  etc ,  as 
promptly  as  the  men  themselves. 
To  tlie  South  Gernuin  love  of  dnmb 
animals  this  pretty  eccentricity 
was  doubtless  due  ;  a  regimental 
dog  impiieil  u  regiment  of  men;  the 
niiiitiiry  unit  was  still  allowed  to 
show  it. elf  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood.  As  Germany  grew  more 
distiiK'.tivoly  martial,  and  learnt  to 
tidU  in  a  big  vtuce  about  HJisen^  the 
<Mistoin  was,  iis  a  matter  of  eonrse, 
disallowed,  appearing  too  senti 
mcnt.il  li>  be  in  keei>ing  with  so  trim 
and  grim  an  engine  as  her  im-* 
]>ri»ved  sirmy. 

The  di)g,  howev^ir,  thongh  ban- 
ished from  military  life  as  a  i'nnci- 
fnl  accessory,  has  jnst  been  re- 
called to  fill  a  sterner  and  more  re- 
sponsible position  ;  trained  dogs 
are  N>  be  henceforth  emjdoyed  as 
military  sci>uts  and  messengers, 
and  should  war  occur,  there  will 
doubtless  be  stories  enough  of 
their  truth-  to  trust,  and  intelli- 
gence in  emergency. 

Many  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  dog  ]days  an  ele- 
gsuit  part  in  Germsin  university  life. 
E:icli  corps  of  stiulents  hns  its  large 
aristocnjtic-looking  <;anine  -^ittend- 
ant,  wlu)se  expenses  jire  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  corpsy  the  stu- 
dents in  turn  undertaking  for  a 
week  at  a  time  the  custody  of  the 
dog  and  the  providing  of  his  keep. 
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Thi^se  8up<»rb  favorites  of  the  stu- 
dents are  *'—- in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  Dr,  Claudhis — "as  well 
known  as  the  ]irofessors  themselves 
to  every  inhabitant  of  a  university 
town  in  Germnny.'^  They  accom- 
pany their  corps  everywhere,  trot- 
ting with  the  |»r4»cession  of  drosch- 
kes  in  wliirli  these  gay  caj^ped, 
sleek,  and  spe<itacled  youths  are 
wont  to  take  tlie  air;  or  jji-avelv 
]nirading  the  c;if^s  where  they 
spend  long  afternoons  smoking,  bii- 
linrdplaying,  an<l  drinking  /r««M- 
bier. 

The  practice  of  cro]>ping  the  ears 
and  tails  of  iMi])pies  is  nejirly  uni- 
versal, and  a  ple;isjuiter  usage  is 
the  annual  shearing.  Not  only 
poodles,  but  all  the  shaggy  breeds, 
from  the  biggest  St.  l^ernard  to  the 
tiniest  Maltese  terrier,  jire  shorn 
more  or  less  fancifully  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer;  some  kinds 
looking  the  smarter  lor  it,  others 
extremely  ridiculous.  The  effect  is 
]>erLaps  absnrdest  in  the  case  of 
the  Spitz  terrier.  But  the  object 
is  the  d<ig  s  c<unfort  and  deaidiness 
during  the  hot  <ind  dusty  seasou, 
and  the  ]>nictice  h:is  much  to 
recommend  it  The  German  is  a 
great  believer  in  aniniiit  diet,  for 
his  dog  as  for  liim.self.  Not  that 
the  ssile  of  cat'.N  or  dog's  meat  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  biisinesj^  as  in 
England.  Every  one  has  lienrd  of 
the  thrifty  Germjin  in  London  who, 
misunderstsinding  the  office  of  the 
c:it*sme:it  man,  wrote  home  to  his 
friends  in  cheerfid  8ur])rise  at  the 
chea]>ness  of  living  in  London,  de* 
jicribiirg  how  just  enongh  meat  for 
one's  dinner  wns  very  convel^iently 
brought  to  the  door  every  morning 
on  a  little  stick,  costing  only  one 
penny!    As  a  mnttor  of  fact,  not 
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only  linrseflesli,  but  sninlry  por- 
tions of  the  slieep  or  pi^,  which  the 
Aii^h>-S;ixon  lyenerally  reserves  for 
foui-footiMl  eotisnmers,  are  bou«:ht 
ami  soM  liy  his  less  gastronotiiic 
lint  more  eeonomienl  cousins,  to  be 
serveil  np  for  dinner  in  poorer  fiuu- 
iiies,  or  to  be  converted  into  some 
one  of  the  mysterious  forms  of  eata- 
ble known  as  "  ])ress-sacic,"  "  le- 
biM-kas,"  etc.,  which,  turn  and  turn 
about  with  better  material,  are 
bou,i;:Iit  by  the  penn^'wortli  for  sup- 
per at  the  charkutiers  shop.  The 
Germ  in  do^^  is  seblom  fed  t>n  any- 
thin*^  specially  desi*^ned  for  him, 
but  gets  the  cooked  scrai>s  anil 
leavin;i:s  of  tiie  family  meal. 

Tncrc  beinff  no  strays  through- 
out tlie  length  and  breadth  of  Ger- 
m<iny,  n  >thing  in  the  way  of  a  dog's 
home  either  exists  or  is  needed. 
Lost  dogs  are  taken  t-o  the  i>olice- 
station,  where  their  Zeichen  affords 
ready  information  as  to  tiieir  home 
a!id  ownership.  Tiie  German 
grudges  his  favorite  no  comfort, 
and  takes  a  ]>ride  in  his  education, 
as  in  keeping  iiim  smart  and 
healthy.  Establisliments  abound 
for  the  washing,  shearing,  crop- 
]»ing,  and  traifiingof  dogs:  pu]>sare 
often  literally  sent  to  scliool  by 
their  owners  for  a  few  months,  to 
])ersons  who  make  it  their  jirofes-. 
sion  to  train  them  in  duties  and 
accomplisiimenrs,  often  Avith  aston- 
ishing result.  There  are  no  chron- 
ically ailing,'  no  ])itiful  aged  ani- 
mals—the law,  as  I  have  shown, 
not  unkindly  providing  against 
that;  and  one  never  sees  an  ill  fei\ 
or  cowed-looking  specimen  any- 
where. In  short,  in  a  country 
wiiei-e  the  conditions  of  human  life 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  being 
either   felicitous   or    ideal^   canine 


misery  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist; 
and  among  the  dumb  races  of  earth 
that  have  come  under  human  juris- 
diction, no  class  of  creature  proba- 
bly has  a  betti^r  tijne  of  it  fi-om  first 
to  last  than  the  nineteenth-century 
German  dog.— L.  S.  Guggenbeb- 
0£E,  in  The  Nhieteenth  Century. 
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A  Great  Persian  Poem.— Mr.  E.  H. 
Whinfield,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Sei-vice. 
has  put  forth  in  the  *  *  Oriental  Serii»8  •'  an 
abridged  translation  of  the  Masiiavi  i 
Ma  nam,  or  *•  Spiritual  Couplets  "  of  the 
Persian  poet  Maulana  Jal41u-'ci-din  Muham- 
niad-i-Rumi,  wlio  was  born  in  a.d.  1207. 
Of  this  poem  the  AtJienceuni  sajs  : 

■*  Nearly  everything  in  Eastern  litera- 
ture whicli  hus  real  excellence  and  interest 
is  marred  by  excessive  lengtli:  the  authors 
or  compilers  never  remember  that  the  half 
is  better  than  the  whuie,  and  constantly 
overburden  us  with  repetitions  or  episodes. 
Thus  the  Mahnbkarata,  in  itself  one  t  f  the 
most  interesting  of  poems,  becomes  un- 
readable on  account  of  its  100,000  couplets; 
and  so  its  Pereian  counterpart,  the  Shah' 
narmih,  with  its  70.000,  is  equally  admired 
and  un  ead.  There  is  another  ^eat  Per- 
sian poem,  the  Mnsnavi,  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  West  if  it  had  only  been  of  bearable 
length)  but  its  26,000  couplets  and  its  end- 
less repetitions  generally  deter  the  boldest 
reader  who  wou  d  explore  it  from  end  to 
ead.  Mr.  WhinrteH  has,  therefore,  done 
good  service  in  giving  us  this  careful 
abridgment  of  its  contents.  The  Mosnati 
is  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  and  is  a  kind  of 
Theoaicie  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.  Its  central  idea  is  the  Silfi  doctrine 
that  that  the  only  true  basis  of  religion  or 
philosophy  is  divine  love,  but  it  discusses 
incidentally  almost  every  theological  ques- 
tion which  interests  the  Mohammecian 
world,  and  it  is  regarded  alike  in  Turkey. 
Persia,  and  India  as  an  autboritv  second 
only  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions.  It 
is  written  in  the  form  of  tales  which  are 
interwoven  like  Pilpay's  Fables  or  the 
Arabian  Nights;  but  the  story  in  hand  is 
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continually  beinjr  interrupted  by  digres- 
sions in  which  the  autlior  speaks  in  his 
own  person  and  moralizes  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic.  After  a  certain  length  of 
digression  he  suddenly  pulls  hi~uself  up 
and  I'etums  for  a  few  lines  to  the  tale;  but 
a  casual  word  is  sure  to  remind  him  of 
some  remotely  connected  topic,  and  he 
wanders  off  again  nnd  again,  to  be  ever 
recalled  for  a  lime  to  his  theme.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  believe  that  his  mind  was 
perfectly  sane,  in  spite  of  tiie  real  power 
which  he  manifests  wherever  he  can  con- 
trol himself  and  keep  at  hif^  best;  two  au- 
Jiors,  or  rather  two*  natures,  seem  to  be 
composing  the  poem,  auid  unfortunately  it 
is  the  weaker  which  has  in*it€Hl  the  larger 
part.  As  TO  the'poet's  excellence  when  he 
laat  his  best  there  can  be  no  quest*on." 

Game-Preservixo  in  Great  Britain.-— 
Mr.  James  H.  Park,  of  Scotland,  wri  es  to 
the  Independent  : 

'*  Few  recreations  are  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyable and  exhilarating  as  field  sports, 
and  the  pity  is  that  in  the  Old  Wond  so 
few  are  j)ermitted  to  enjoy  them,  while 
the  favored  few  indulge  so  often  to  excess. 
Unchecked  indulgence  in  this  aa  in  other 
passions  leads  to  inordinate  desires,  and  so 
it  is  that  in  Britain  a  few  of  the  aristocracy 
havd  acquired  what  may  be  faiily  enough 
called  a  thirst  for  slaughtering.  The  rear- 
ing and  killing  of  game  becomes  the  chief 
aim  of  thfir  lives  and  nothing  frhort  of 
Ijatteau  shooting  is  deemed  worthy  sport. 
Such  men  are  apt  to  prostitute  their  es- 
tates to  the  raising  of  game,  their  interest 
in  the  dwellers  on  tKeir  esta'i  s  becoming  a 
most  sordid  consideration.  In  truth  there 
are  lan<l-owners— not  only  in  th-  High- 
lands of  Scotland  where  deer  forests  usurp 
the  place  of  men  and  cattle,  but  in  fertile 
districts  of  England — who  reduce  the  popu- 
lation of  their  estates  as  much  nsthey  well 
dare,  so  that  the  favored  animals  may  Ix^ 
leas  disturbed.  A  "tory  has  lately  gone  I  he 
round  of  the  English  press  of  a  rabid 
game  preserver  having  given  orders  that 
ail  nightingales  in  his  plantations  sho'dd 
be  shttt  as  disturbers  of  the  pheasants  with 
their  untimeotis  songs.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  tru  :  hut  as  mad  things  have  been 
done  in  that  d'recti'»n,  and  v  is  true 
enough  that  over  arge  tracts  of  both  cul- 
tivated and  wild  lands,  young  and  old  are 
prohibited  from  walking  where  formerly 


it  was  free  :  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  children  to  be  brought  before  the 
justices  for  berying  or  nutting  on  game- 
growing  estates.  We  know  persbnulh'  of 
a  landlordof  this  type,  without  any  known 
reason  forbidding  a  mosf  ret^pectabie  ten- 
ant to  set  ffk>t  on  the  e  tate  beyond  his 
own  holding,  without  said  lHn>lord*s  |ier- 
niission.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  ver3'  arro- 
gant proceeiling  in  a  country  district,  and 
certainly  of  rare  occur  ence.  but  it  sei-^es 
to  show  to  what  extremes  keen  game  p  e- 
serving  may  lead.  Even  in  the  wild  Hijuh- 
lands  of  Scotland  to<irists  are  now  forbid- 
den to  travel  over  many  mountain  ran>:es, 
because,  forsooth,  they  ti  ight  dii»turb  his 
lordship's  grouse  or  dear.  As  slavery  de- 
moralized the  slaveholder  as  well  as  the 
slave,  so  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of 
tiie  firht  effects  of  'hifi  abnormal  indulgence 
in  game  killing  is  the  utter  selfishness  and 
tendency  even  to  brutality  which  it  engen- 
ders; everything  becomes  8ul)servient  to 
the  passion,  and  aU  upon  these  estates 
suffer  more  or  lens  under  the  great  game 
pressure.  >  The  raising  of  an  immense  crop 
of  game  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  these  sporting  landlords 
make  the  most  of  their  estates  in  this  way. 
Plantations  are  so  laid  out  for  protecting 
th'>  favored  animals,  as  to  le  most  con- 
venient for  their  raiding  over  eveiy  farm- 
er's field.  Pheasants  are  stimulattHl  to  lay 
two  sittings  of  eggs,  their  first  sitting  be- 
ing brought  out  under  domestic  hens,  and 
the  young  birds  are  hand  fed  until  able  to 
forage  for  themselves:  one  nsult  of  this 
being  that  the  birds  sometimes  become  so 
tame  they  can  scaicely  be  induced  to  fly 
up  and  be  shot.*' 

Arabia  Felix.—*'  It  would  seem."  says 
the  Ihdepejident,  '•  that  parts  of  Southern 
Aiabia  are  still  blessed  with  a  climate 
which  jrstifies  the  old  name,  of  Arabia 
Ftlix,  *  Arabia  the  Happy.'  General  Haig. 
who  has  recently  traveled  from  Hodeida 
(north  of  Ad^-n)  inland  to  Snnala.  and 
thence  to  Aden,  reports  the  region  to  Im 
one  of  mountains  rising  to  over  10.000  fi«et, 
and  terraced  by  the  natives  up  to  8000 
feet.  The  scenei-v  is  magnificent,  and  thei 
climate  apparently  sufficiently  temie'ate 
for  European  settlement.  In  Oman,  in 
the  ea.stern  part  of  Southern  Arabia,  he 
found  that,  though  only  six  inches  of  rain 
fell  on  the  coast,  the  interior  had  thirty 
inches." 
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Dutch  Chees£S.  Alkm«iar,  a  town  of 
some  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  cent  e 
of  the  cheese  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  R.  Lovett,  in  Leisure  Hour,  describes 
tlie  UHpec.  of  tlie  cheese-market : 

"The  streets  leading  to  the  market-,  lace 
aro- crowded  with  a  collection  of  very 
cu  ions  vehicles.  These  are  the  carls 
which  lia>  o  brought  in  from  the  farms  for 
mil  B  r. round  the  produce  oJ:  their  respec- 
tive dairies.  They  vary  widely  in  color 
an  t  8  ape,  and  present  ainpie  materials 
f  r  study  to  any  who  nre  inter* sted  in 
knowing  liow  many  forms  an  ordinary 
four- wheeled  vehicle  can  l)e  made  tcJ  as- 
sume. Ti.H  chee  es  are  carried  from  the 
wag(ms  tt)  that  part  of  the  ]»laco assigned 
to  the  owner,  and  uro  there  piled  up.  and 
are  <overe<l  over  with  cloths.  When  a 
sale  li:is  been  effected,  the  services  of  tJie 
]»orter9  are  called  in.  They  work  in 
couplfS,  and,  by  means  of  a  stiT>ng  pair  of 
braces  arranged  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
with  Kmg  loops,  they  carry  a  kind  of  hand- 
Ikirrow  or  stretcl-er  slung  be' ween  ;  and, 
with  a  curious,  sliuffling  gait,  they  cause 
this  to  rlide  along  alumt  six  incites  al)ove 
the  ground.  The  batgain  having  been  en- 
tei-ed  at  tlie  weigh-honge,  two  of  these 
men  go  to  the  cheeses  sold,  proceed  to  pile 
them  up  upon  their  barrow,  and  carry 
them  off  to  be  wei{j:'«»  d.  This  weighing  is 
a  fascinating  part  of  the  work  to  the 
stranger,  the  more  so  if  he  i?<  ntall  familiar 
with  modern  methods  of  w-  ighiug  g'  ods. 
As  far  as  appe»<r8  to  the  ey»*,  the  process 
now  resembles  in  all  particulai*s  tha  which 
obtained  when  weigliing  first  began  m  the 
new  houEe  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  may  be  such  things  as 
steelyards  and  modern  appliances  for  as- 
C(»rtnining  rapidly  the'  weights  of  goods, 
bu'.  'he  Al k man r  public  has  not  yet  Jooked 
favorably  upon  t'em.  In  the  weigh-house 
the  trroundfloor  is  open  on  three  sides,  ad- 
niittin*^  freely  all  who  wish  to  enter.  The 
strHUger  f-ees  there  four  very  large  pair-*  of 
o  d-fashioned  scales,  and  he  soon  notices 
tha'  the  porters,  who  are  all  dres  ed  in 
white,  wear  different-colored  hats,  r  d. 
yello»v.  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  colore  of 
the  scales.  Each  company  of  porte  skeep 
lo  their  own  pair  of  scales.  The  bar  ow 
with  the  load  of  ch'  ese  is  placed  upon  the 
fcalo,  and  thep,  with  resounding  noise,  a 
bnrly  attendant  piles  up  half-hundred- 
weights and  smaller  pieces  of  iron,  until 


the  r  quisite  balance  is  made.  Ho  then 
writes  down  the  weight,  moves  all  tlie 
weigiits  off  the  scale  to  a  stand  built  near, 
and  the  porters  shuffle  off  with  their  load 
to  the  canal-boat  or  vehicle  provided  by 
the  buyer,  and  that  lo^d  of  chte  es  bids  a 
lon^  farewell  to  Alkmaar  Small  fees 
h«ve  to  1)0  paid  to  both  porters  and  we  g'  - 
er.  Here,  as  in  so  many  sjxjt^  on  the 
eartli's  surface,  vested  interest  has  some 
influence,  in  all  probability,  in  s  aying  the 
progress  of  reform.  Yet  it  nmst  be  con- 
fessed that,  although  it  shocks  one. to  see 
BO  much  unnecessary  labor,  the  market 
scene  i.s  very  nmch  more  picturesque  than 
it  wou  d  be  were  the  cheeses  sent  rolling 
along  a  tube  which  shot  them  into  barrels, 
conveyed  by  cranes  to  scales  whicn 
weighed  thehi  in  an  instant  and  then 
pouretl  them  into  the  waiting  hold  of  the 
canal-boat ;  steam  power  and  modern  in- 
ventiveness thus  doing  more  in  one  hour 
than  the  chattering,  shuffling  porters  ac- 
complish in  the  life-long  Alkmaar  markei' 
«'ay." 

English    Literary     Pensions.  —  M^ 
James  Payn  says,  in  the  independent : 

'*  Among  the  pensions  awarded,  every 
year  to  literature,  science,  and  art  fro^i 
the  Civil  list  there  ai*e  two  constantly  re- 
curring circumstances  worthy  of  note. 
1.  That  literature,  science,  ami  art  have 
'  nut  so  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  at 
all  even's  are  subordinated  to  political  in- 
Cerest :  and  2,  that  tlie  size  of  the  pension 
is  in  inversep'Oi  ortion  to  the  fame  of  tlie 
recip  ent.  Tliis  year's  list  is  no.  exception. 
Louise  Johanna,  Lady  Farnborough.  tak^ 
£250,  or  more  than  twentv  ]wi\  cen».  rj 
the  whole  grant,  *  in  consideration,  of  the 
distinguished  parliamentfiry  and  literary 
services  of  her  late  husband,*  and  Mr^ 
Gerald  Massey,  whom  most  i^eople  have 
heard  of,  £30.^' 

Worth  his  Salary.— "The  Liverpool 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association."  says 
the  Liverpool  Echo,  "  has  a  jotH'nal  of  its 
own,  which  recently  contained  the  lollow.- 
!  ing  advertisement:" 
I      **  In  a  provincial  town  a  young  man  is 
j  required  ar.  once  by  a  committee  <»f  Chris- 
tian men.     He  must  be  talented,  experi- 
enced,    Dusiness  like,    a    good    peinnan, 
spiritually-minded,      musical,     a     fluent 
speaker,  n  good  financier,  accountant,  and 
debt  collector.    He   must   be  thorough* 
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ly  competent  to  luuke  the  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  fur  ail  meetings, 
such  as  pray  er-mee  lings,  evangelislic 
services,  and  Bible  classes,  literary,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  business  meetings  of  the 
whole  body  »nd  the  various  couuni  tees, 
and  if  uece-sary  conduct  ihem.  He  nuibt 
be  capable  of  taking  the  sole  superintend- 
ence of  a  reading-room  and  library,  the 
caterii  g  for  a  refreshment  room,  and  tiie 
general  woiking  of  the  establisliment,  in- 
cluding the  athletic  and. other  clubs  con- 
nected ti  ere  with.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  a  good  gymna-t.  He  must  have 
a  good  literary  style,  as  all  the  correspond- 
ence, leports,  proof-reading,  etc.,  will  be 
left  entirely  in  his  hands.  He  nmst  have 
robust  health.  He  must  have  a  clear  head 
and  be  a  quick  reader  of  character.  He 
must  be  generous  and  open-handed,  and 
at  the  sauie  time  authoritative  but  not 
overl)earin>r.  The  liours  are  from  9  A.M. 
to  10.80  P.  M.,  and  on  Sunday  from  2  P.M. 
to  10  P.M.,  but  he  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend church  in  the  luorning  for  his  own 
soul's  welfare.  The  committee  have 
aleasure  in  offering  a  salary  of  £75  per 
annum  to  a  man  possessing  the  above 
qualifications." 

The  Emperor  William's  Contempo- 
rary Rulers. — **  German  papers  remind 
us.'*  says  Leisure  Hour^  **  tJ'at  the  nonage- 
narian German  Emperor  has  survived  no 
fewer  than  72  reigning  sovereigns  wIiq 
wen*  his  contemporaries — viz.,  52  K  ngs 
or  Qfieens,  B  Emperors,  6  Sultans,  and  6 
Popes.  Of  these  three  were  Kings  of 
Prussia— Frederick  William  II.,  Frederii  k 
William  III.,  Frederick  Widiam  IV.;  two 
were  Kings  of  Hanover,  two  Kings  of 
Wurtemberg,  four  Kings  of  Bavaria,  tliree 
Kings  of  Saxony,  one  King  of  Westphaia 
(Jerome  Bonaparte),  one  King  of  Greece, 
onp  King  of  t  e  Belgians,  three  Kings  of 
Hoi  and,  three  Kings  of  England,  three 
Kings  of  France,  five  Kings  of  Sweden, 
four  Kings,  of  Denmark,  tliree  (or  four) 
Sovereigns  of  Portugal,  five  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  five  Kings  of  Sardinia,  six  Kings 
of  Naples,  two  Em  I  erors  of  Austria  (one 
of  whom  was  the  last  of  the  former  line  of 
German  Emperors),  two  Emperors  of 
France,  four  Czars  of  Russia.  He  has 
also  survived  21  Presidents  of  the  United 
States." 

losFPH,  Primb  Minister  of  Pharaoh. 
— Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  an  English  engi- 


neer, employed  upon  public  works  in 
Egypt,  thus'sijeaksof  one  of  ihe  still  ex- 
isting great  ancient  works  for  regulating 
the  fertil  zing  inundations  of  the  Nile: 

**Tho  Fayoum  btiil  attests'  the  immortal 
work  of  thosse  iirst  occupants,  reputed 
Arabians,  Typhoui  n,  Hyki,os-  tyrants  yet 
bfunfactora — whose  mysterious  p  estruce 
isln  xplicable  now  as  when  Manetho  re- 
ferred it  to  a  direct  interpositioit  of  Provi- 
dence. Semitic  t  raditiou  ascribes  the  work 
to  t '.I e  Patriarch  J  seph.  The  i\aincBahr 
Jusufy  or  River  of  Joseph,  may  be  found 
upon  the  map,  and  every  edncated  Moham- 
medan, from  the  Himalayas  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  aiid  every  native  of 
J^gypt,  Copt  or  Moslem,  from  the  Khedive 
to  the  feliali,  believes  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Fay  cum  was  due  to  the  Israelite, 
ibn-Jacoub,  Premier  of  a  Shephertl  King, 
Pharaoh  Kaiyan  ibu  el- Waled.  Egyp  olo- 
gists  have  hitherto  mentioned  this  tradi- 
tion only  to  deny  its  antiquity.  But  il  can 
be  shown  that  the  narrative,  differentiated 
in  detail  but  similar  in  substance,  was  cur- 
rent shortly  after  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion. In  tiie  Wonders  of  Egypt,  by  Mur- 
tadi,  the  story  is  told  in  terms  whicli  are 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  physicid 
factb,  and  not  at  variance  with  either  He- 
brew or  Greek  tradition.  It  may  be  thus 
translated  from  an  Arabic  -manuscript 
which  once  belonged  to  Cai'dinal  Mazarin: 

••'Joftcph— to  whom  nmy  A  lah  siiow 
mercy  and  gi*ant  peace — when  he  was 
PriniH  Minister  of  Egypt!  nd  high  in  favor 
with  Raiyan.  his  Sovereign,  after  that  lie 
was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  be- 
came an  object  of  envy  t'»  'the  favorites 
of  the  king  and  the  pu  ssant  seigneurs  of 
the  Court  of  Memphis,  on  account  of  tlie 
great  power  which  lie  wielded  an  I  the 
aftection  entertained  for  him  by  his  mon- 
arch. They  accordingly  thus  addressed 
the  king:  Great  King,  Joseph  is  now  very 
old;  his  .knowledge  has  diminished  ;  his 
beauty  has  faded  ;  his  judgment  is  un- 
Bouu'l :  his  sagacitv  has  faiietl.  'Ihe  king 
sa  d:  Set  him  a  task  which  shavll  serve  as  a 
test.  At  that  time  el -Fayoum  was  ca  led 
el-Him,  or  the  Marsh.  It  served  asa  waste 
basin  for  the  watei*s  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  fiovvid  in  and  out  unrestrained. 
The  courtiei-s  having  taken  counsel  togeth- 
er what  to  propose  to  the  king,  gave  this 
reply  to  Pharaoh:  Lay  the  royal  commands 
upon  Joseph  that  he  shall  divert  the  water 
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of  the  Nile  from  el-Hun  and  drain  it,  so  ns 
to  givo  you  a  new  province  and  an  addi- 
tional source  of  revenue.  Th-^  king  as- 
seuted«  and  summoning  Joseph  to  his 
presence,  said:  You  know  how  dearly  I 
love  my  daUiihter,  and  you  tee  that  the 
time  lias  arrived  in  which  I  ought  to  carve 
an  estate  for  her  out  of  the  crown  lands, 
and  give  her  a  separate  establishment,  of 
which  siie  would  bo  the  mistress.  I  have, 
however,  nj  territory  availiible  for  th  s 
purposu  except  the  submerged  land  of  el- 
Hun.  It  is  in  many  respects  favorably 
situah'd.  Ic  ih  a  convenient  distance  from 
my  capital.  It  is  surrounded  by  deseit. 
My  dau^ht^r  will  thus  be  independent  and 
protected. — Quite  true.  Great  King,  re- 
siJpnded  Joseph,  when  would  you  wish  it 
done  ;  for  accomplished  it  shall  bn  by  the 
aid  of  Allah,  the  All-PowerfuL— The 
soon'M*,  tlie  better,  said  the  King.  Then 
Allali  inspired  Joseph  with  a  plan.  He 
di  ec  e<l  iiini  to  make  three  canals;  one 
from  Upper  E;^ypt,  a  canal  on  the  east,  and 
a  canal  on  the  west.  Joseph  collected 
workmen  and  dug  the  canal  of  Menhi  from 
Ashmunin  to  el-Lahun.  Then  he  excavated 
the  canal  of  el-Fayounj,  and  the  eastern 
canal,  with  another  canal  near  it  called 
Ben-Hamed,  beyond  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Alphiom,  from  the  desert  of  Ben-Hamed 
to  the  west.  In  this  way  the  water  was 
drained  from  el-Hun.  Then  he  set  an 
army  of  laborera  at  work.  They  cnt 
down  the  t^imarisks  and  bushes  which 
grew  there  and  carried  tliem  away.  At 
t!io  sea  on  when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  the 
marsh  had  been  converted  into  good  culti- 
vable land. .  The  Nile  rose  The  water 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Menhi  canal  and 
flowed  down  the  Nile  valley  to  el-Lahun 
Thence  in  turned  towards  el-Fayouni,  and 
entered  that  c;in:d  in  such  volume  that  it 
filled  it  and  converted  the  land  into  a 
rejrion  irrigated  by  the  Nile.  KiugRaiyan 
thereupon  canie  t  >  see  his  new  province 
with  the  courtiere  who  had  advised  him  to 
set  Joseph  t.iis  task.  When  they  saw  the 
result,  they  greatly  marvelled  at  the  skill 
and  inven  ivo  genius  of  Joseph,  and 
exclaimed:  We  do  not  know  which  most 
to  admire,  the  drain i  g  of  the  marsh  and 
the  destruction  of  the  noxious  plants,  or 
the  conversion  of  its  surface  into  fe  tile 
and  well-watered  fields.— Then  the  King 
said  to  Joseph:  How  long  did  it  lake  ,\ou 
to  bring  this  district   into  the  excellent 


state  in  w^hich  I  find  it?— Seventy  days, 
responded  Joseph.  Then  Pharaoli  tunned 
to  his  com'tiers,  and  said:  Apparently  one 
could  not  liave  done  it  in  a  thouand  days. 
Thus  the  name  was  changed  from  el-Hun, 
or  the  Marsh,  to  el-Fayoum,  the  land  of  a 
thousand  days.* " 

Canada  and  thk  United  Statks.— A 
writ»-r  in  Mwray^s  Magazine — apparently 
a  Canadian,  or  at  lea^t  a  resident  in  the 
Dominion— -does  not  fhare  in  the  prevalent 
desire  for  a  commercial  union  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     He  says: 

**  Qanada  cannot— England  ought  not  — 
to  consider  the  project  for  a  moment.  It 
is  Annexation  in  thin  clothes.  It  is  8epar- 
aton  in  the  livery  of  Jmmbug.  If  Canada 
sweeps  away  her  Custom  Houses,  and  is 
one  ill  nil  her  commercial  interests  with 
the  United  States,  she  will  st^nd  practi- 
cally on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  tlie  end — absorp- 
tion^<»nnot  be  far  off.  But  in  any  case 
we  are  catching  at  shadows;  for  the  bait 
of  hijiliprices  will  not  lure  us  very  long. 
It  is  dimeult  to  see  how  our  young  manu* 
factories  Mnd  industries  are  to  escaj-o  ex- 
tinction, from  the  enormous  capital  gener- 
ated in  the  United  States  hy  years  of  Pro- 
tection; nor  why  a  country  which  pro- 
duces all  that  we  produce,  and,  from  the 
»lifference  in  her  climatea..  even  greater 
variety,  should  not  equalize  the  cost  of 
everything  we  raise  by  raibing  more  of  it 
herself.  She  has  land  enough,  and  Inuuls 
enough  to  do  this,  and  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear why  Congress  should  be  supposed 
ready  to  sanction  any  arrangement  by 
which,  according,  to  advocates  forCom^ 
mercial  Union,  such  immense  benefits 
should  be  h(>aped  on  a  fgreign  (H)untry, 
which  in  case  of  wai'  with  England  would 
surely  be  the  basis  of  operations,  a  coun- 
try which  at  all  times  present  tho  curious 
anomaly  of  a  nation  practioally  living 
under  one  flag,  and  absoluWly  cheering' 
for  another. 

Dogs  in  ConstantinoI'^M^,— a  writer  in 
Murray's  Magazine  has  been  investigayflb 
the  personal  character^lios.  domestic  iR^ 
lations.  and  political  institutions  of  the 
canine  population  of  CctA^t^ntinople,     He 
says : 

*'Tlie  political  organization  consists  of 
a  Confederation  of  ^mall  States,  entirely  • 
independent  of  on^  (inotheri  jet  unhesi-. 
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tatingly  obeying  a  call  to  resist  a  common 
danger.  This  Confederation  rannot  be 
accurately  compared  to  any  other  known 
to  me.  Borne  have  thought  fit  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  it  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  But  the  com- 
parison is  wholly  inacculate.  There  is  no 
Federal  President,  the  Htates,  in  time  of 
peace  abroad,  are  extremely  hostile  to  one 
another,  and  will  admit  of  no  iiiter-state 
relations:  they  pursue  no  common  domes- 
tic policy.  The  only  case  wiien  common 
action  is  admitted  at  all  is  that  of  an  in- 
vasion by  forei^ei-s,  and  even  then  this 
action  frequenily  terminates  in  civil  war. 
My  meaning  will  be  l)est  conveyed  by  an 
instance  which  occurred  under  my  own 
observation.  On  reading  one  day  the 
Stamboul  side  of  the  Karaki6i  bridge,  I 
became  aware  that  the  roar  of  barks  in 
the  air  which  proclaims  the  waging  of  a 
canine  war.  Proceeding  on  my  way,  I 
presently  saw  advancing  towards  me  two 
men  leading  a  large  tame  dan*  ing  bear. 
Defending  the  front  and  rear  of  tl«e  bear 
were  other  two  coup  es  of  men  making 
terrific  circular  swoops  with  great  poles 
which  they  had  in  t^eir  hands,  whilst  his 
iianks  we)  e  similarly  defended  by  the  men 
leading  him.  Just  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poles  were  loud-sounding  armies  of 
dogs;  from  every  street,  alley,  and  blind 
lane  were  flocking  troops,  companies,  regi- 
ments of  dogs.  On  they  came  in  the  pride 
of  numbers  and  the  desperation  of  patriot- 
ism The  air  vibrated  with  tails,  flashed 
teeth.  Attacks  were  attempted  in  every 
kind  of  formation;  single  attacks  skirmish- 
ing a  tacks,  attacks  in  force— now  on  thin 
side,  now  on  that,  now  on  all  sides  at  once. 
But  the  cruel  |X)leB  did  their  work  with 
disheailening  slieoe«8U  It  was  one  long 
call  of  serrezIesran^eJiJ  The  frontline 
was  continually  seat  luaiixied  and  yelping 
to  the  rear,  only  to  1 «  dllj^d  up  by  fresh 
cohorts  thirating  for  the  fray.  Meanwhile 
the  bear  was  walking  aioi>|^  whh  that 
ponderous,  oscillating.  ungjMiy  !m<k)ition, 
.  of  which  he  can  never  brieak  Wijasdf ,  how- 
.^j^^much  he  may  beiiubmitledto  masters 
.^Wancing  and  deport>»iefit^  in  am  sublime 
.and  exasperating  an  iadjjfereiyse  to  the 
}fur>' of  which  he  wfsfcs  the  central  object 
aa  if  he  liad  l^^en  anr40i>seions  of  the  exist- 
•  ence  of  any  such  a  cf^^atwre  in  the^ublun- 
:.ary  world  as  a  doff.  The  scene  was  so 
UbnuQOCQttsly  attractR^;  that  I  retraced  soiy 


steps  to  watch  it  to  the  end.  The  end  was 
at  the  bridge,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
nentral  territory,  an  I  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
spiritless,  neutral  dogs.  No  Btamltoul  or 
Galata  dog  will  evt-r  set  a  foot  thereon; 
the  beginning  of  the  bridge  is  an  impas- 
sable frontier  line.  As  soon  as  the  bear 
stepped  on  to  the  1  rid  e  the  attacks 
ceased,  and  the  attacking  army  formed 
into  a  kind  of  crescent  round  the  lete  de 
pont,  and  chorussed  a  parting  shout  of  defi- 
ance. Then  Ii)erceiv«*a  asudden  movement 
in  the  canine  forces  wnich  I  did  not  sit  iirot 
understand;  a  simultaneous  movement,  as 
if  by  signal,  of  a  considei'able  niynber  of 
dogs  to  the  right  fl:mk.  These  seemed  to 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  line,  and  to  be 
about  to  retreat,  when  they  suddenly 
changed  front  and  executed  a  furious  and 
unexpected  charge  on  their  late  allies. 
They  were  the  dogs  to  whom  this  territory 
belonged.  A  short  and  sanguinai-y  conflict 
ensued,  but  the  issue  vas  not  doubtfuL 
The  attackers,  whose  quartei*s  Ho  in  a  kind 
of  market,  are  of  a  particularly  robust  and 
sturdy  race,  and,  moreover,  the  others 
were  now  in  the  Nvrong,  and  they  knew  it. 
They  had  no  right  to  remam  in  a  territory 
not  belonging  to  them  one  moment  niortt 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  after 
a  ha'f-hearred  ottempt  to  npei  the  attack, 
they  turned  and  fled  back  to  their  homes, 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  the  soldiers  of  the  noble  army 
of  a  few  minules  bejr)'e.  And  then  I  saw 
a  wonderful  sight.  For  as  the  disordered 
mass  hurried  onward,  at  each  htreet  or 
corner  a  fresh  company  would  break  off, 
remiin  still  for  a  inoinent,  and  then  g»ve 
wild  chase  to  those  who,  up  to  tnjit  spot, 
had  been,  their  companions  in  nrns  and 
misfortime.  Thus  the  flight  became  more 
and  more  ignommious  and  precipitate.  It 
was  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  in<leed  for 
:  those  who-e  territorY  wjis  most  distantly 
situate.  The  latter  part  of  this  BC*'ne  is  an 
example  en  gros  of  w- hat  is  enacted  every 
.day  etk  detau.  Each  street,  alley,  or  open 
place  forms  a  separate  st»»te,  whose  bound- 
aries are  s'rictly  defined,  and  whose  in- 
habitants will  not  suffer  tlie  least  intrusitm 
from  their  neighbors.  Woe  to  the  unwa  y 
one  who  may  stray  bey  on  i  his  borders:  he 
Avill  speedily  be  driven  back  in  iKnondny 
and  dismay,  lucky  if  he  have  not  lost  half 
an  ear,  or  a  mnuthf  iil  of  flesh  off  his  back, 
.or  be  lamed  for  life." 
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INDEPENDENT  TRAVELLINa. 

• 

There  is  a  great  difference,  in  the 
title  of  this  paper,  between  the  gener- 
al intelligibility  of  the  adjective  and 
the  substantive.  All  are  agreed  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  travelling." 
It  means  simply  going  about,  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place — either  for 
business,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial 
travellei*s,  (who  are  usually  called 
"travellers"  simply,  as  if  there  were 
no  others),  or  for  pleasure,  as  tourists 
travel,  or  for  some  scientific  or  artistic 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  geologist 
or  tne  landscape  painter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quitg  needless  to  dilate  upon  the 
meaning  5f  the  word  "  travelling ;"  but 
with  regard  to  the  adjective  "  inde- 
pendent," the  case  is  very  different 
it  has,  no  doubt,  a  general  meaning 
on  which  we  are  all  or  us  agreed.  To 
feel  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon 
some  person  or  some  conditions  of 
things  that  we  rather  dislike  (or  at 
least  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  de- 
pendent upon)  is  to  have  the  feeling 
of  independence  even  when,  in  fact, 
we  are  still  very  dependent  upon 
other  persons  or  other  conditions  of 
things.  And  so  it  will  be  found  that 
everyone  has  his  own  idea  of  what 
constitutes  independence  in  travel- 
ling. For  most  youuff  people  inde- 
pendent travelling  would  mean,  in  the- 
first  place,  to  travel  without  authori- 
tative seniors,  such  as  schoolmasters, 
tutors,  clergymen,  and — ^more  especial- 
ly and  particularly — ^fathers.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  true 
tliat  the  most  effectual  kill- joy  for 
young  people  on  an  excursion  is  some 
body  wlio  has  attained  the  age  of  reason 


and  who  combines  with  this  antiquity 
the  authority  of  the  tutorial  or  pater- 
nal rank,  even  tliough  he  may  not^ 
have,  the  slightest  desire  to  make  his 
authority  felt.  One  of  liiy  friends, 
who  seems  to  me  a  lively  and  intelli- 
gent man  of  sixty,  but  who,  no  doubt, 
appears  very  grave  and  serious  to  the 
young,  proposed,  some  time  ago,  to 
accompany  nis  son  and  a  comrade  of 
his  on  a  long  pedestrian  tour,  and  he 
actually  set  out  with  them.  "This 
arrangement,"  I  thought,  "  is  not  like- 
ly to  DC  successful.  The  young  men 
can  walk  much  further  in  a  day  than 
their  elderlv  companion;  therefore 
they  will  leel  restrained,  and  they 
would  like  to  enliven  the  way  with 
exuberant  youthful  nonsense,  on 
which  the  presence  of  a  reverend  sen- 
ior will  .quietly  put  an  extinguisher. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  lor  him, 
the  consequence  for  them  will  be  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  and  they 
will  feel  it  every  hour." 

Well,  the  three  set  out  together, 
and  the  next  news  I  had  of  the  expe- 
dition was  the  return  of  the  elderly 
man,  alone.  He  said  "  The  lads  were 
both  of  them  very  nice  with  me,  they 
behaved  very  well,  but " 

"But  what?" 

"  Well,  it  did  not  take  me  three 
days  to  discover  that  I  was  a  drag 
upon  them." 

After  that  the  young  men  came 
back,  and  I  hfeard  their  account  of 
the  matter.  They  had  had  a  charming 
but  very  fatiguing  tour,  and  they 
had  periormed  prodigies  of  pedestn- 
anism  whilst  living  in  a  wretched 
way  amongst  the  hills. 

"  And  how  about  the  third  travel- 
ler? he  left  you?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  lie  soon  had  enough  of 
it,  thouffh  he  is  not  a  bad  walker  for 
an  eldeny  man.  However  he  could 
not  do  our  distances,  and " 

"And  what?" 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  he  could  not 
have  roughed  it  as  merrily  as  we 
did." 

The  next  great  enemy  to  independ- 
ence in  travelling  is  difference  in 
sex.  He  who  travels  with  ladies  gen- 
erally finds  in  practice  that  however 
little  burdensome  the  ladies  may 
make  themselves,  they  have  still  a 
claim  upon  him  for  certain  observances 
tliat  a  gentleman  does  not  desire 
to  elude,  and  yet  these  little  observ- 
ances put  an  end  to  his  independence 
as  effectually  as  more  serious  claims. 
He  can  scarcely,  during  the  trip,  take 
any  pleasure  occupying  more  than 
half  an  hour  unless  the  ladies  join  in 
it,  and  for  many  physical  and  intel- 
lectual reasons  they  are  not  always 
disposed  to  join.  Tlien  they  tell  him 
to  go  alone,  and  they  will  wait  in  the 
hotel ;  but  he  knows  that  if  he  leaves 
them  there  he  is  committing  a  little 
sin.  They  want  to  stay  in  places  that 
seem  dull  to  him,  and  he  stays ;  they 
do  not  care  for  other  places  that  have 
an  interest  for  him,  and  he  passes 
them  by  with  the  consolatory  reflec- 
tion that  he  will  visit  them  some  day 
by  himself.  Hitherto  we  have  sup- 
posed the  ladies  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  some  of  them  are  by 
nature  exacting,  and  a  few  are  ex- 
tremely and  incessantly  exacting.  It 
is  in  travelling  that  this  peculiarity  is 
developed  to  the  utmost.  Such  ladies 
are  always  dissatisfied  and  always 
wanting  you  to  render  them  little 
services.     If  rendered,  these  services 


excite  a  minimom  of  gratitude,  but 
the  omission  of  them  causes  a  per- 
ceptible shade  of  resentment,  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
tour. 

Of  all  the  sacrifices  of  independ- 
ence in  travelling,  not  one  is  so  ab- 
solute and  complete  as  that  of  a 
liealthy  person  who  travels  either  with 
an  invalid  or  with  a  semi-invalid  who 
cannot  conform  to  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Many  people  are  well  enough 
at  home,  but  have  a  constitutional  lia- 
bility to  indisposition  at  the  very  time 
when  they  want  health  most:  that  is, 
when  they  are  travelling.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  sea-sickness,  at  least 
from  having  observed  it  in  others. 
It  appears  to  annilrilate  all  pleasure  in 
sea  voyages,  and  if  you  travel  with 
anyone  wiio  is  liable  to  tliis  malady 
you  find  that  some  narrow  strait,  like 
those  which  divide  England  from 
France  and  Ireland,  will  make  your 
companion  wish  to  change  his  mrec- 
tion  as  ants  do  when  they  meet  with 
a  chalked  line.  If  he  is  very  coura- 
geous and  incurs  the  certain  suffering, 
you  are  deprived  of  his  companion- 
ship on  the  steamer,  and  regain  there- 
by, no  doubt,  a  sort  of  independence 
li^hich  only  the  hard-hearted  can  en- 
joy- 

Sufferers    from  the    railway    are, 

happily,  much  less  numerous  tnan  tlie 
uniiappy  victims  of  sea-sickness,  but 
they  exist,  and  have  to  conform  to 
the  necessities  of  their  different  cases, 
which  their  companions  must  equally 
consider.  Some  are  eiddy  and  sick 
in  the  railway  tmiTi;  others  are 
liable  to  various  forms  of  nerve-dis- 
tress produced  by  the  peculiar  vibra- 
tion;   others  cannot  endm'e  to    see 
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objects  go  rapidly  past  them,  and  pre- 
fer to  travel  in  the  night.     Outside 
of  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an 
enormous  dinerence  in  the  mere  pow- 
er of  endurance  with  regard  to  rail- 
way travelling,  and  this    endurance 
seems  almost  independent  of  strength 
of  constitution.     1  knew  an  old  gen- 
tleman— an    Englishman — who     was 
totally  insensible  to  fatigue  as  result- 
ing from  the  railway.     He  would  go 
from  the  south  of  Prance  to  the  north 
of  England  without  a  pause,  and  on 
arriving  at  home  he  would  at  once  re- 
sume nis  ordinary  life  as  if  he  had 
been  out  for  a  short  walk.     He  was  a 
heavy,  muscular  man  with  great  in- 
sensibility of  nerve,   and  these,  no 
doubt,  appear  to  be  favorable  condi- 
tions, but  they  are  certainly  not  essen- 
tial, as  my  next  case  proves.     This  is 
the  case  of  a  Frenchman  whose  health 
is  delicate,  who   has  little   muscular 
strength  and   much    excitability    of 
nerve.     He  is  the  best  railway  travel- 
ler I  ever  met  with ;  the  longest  rail- 
way journeys  produce  no  eflfect  upon 
him  whatever ;  it  seems  as  if  he  could 
never  be  fatigued  by  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  me  train.     On  arriving 
at  his  destination  he  is  ready  to  take 
another  ticket  at  a  moment  s  notice, 
and  be  wliirled  away  hundreds  of 
miles.     Others,  apparently  far  strong- 
er, tell  me  that  the  railway  produces 
a  deeper  and  deadlier  weariness  than 
any  active  exertion.     Now,  the  very 
good  railway  travellers  are  naturally 
apt  to  look  upon  their  inferiors  in 
this  respect  as  fanciful  and  rather  af- 
fected persons,  knowing  as  they  do 
by  experience  that  such    travelling 
costs  no  fatigue.     The  tours  that  they 
plan  usually  include  great  distances. 


and  the  end  of  their  leave  of  absence 
may  find  them  at  Vienna,  where  they 
will  take  the  express  to  Paris  to  catch 
the  night  mail  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  rapid  travellers  and  the  slow 
travellers — those  who  want  to  see  as 
much  as  they  can  of  the  globe,  and 
those  who  are  contented  with  a  cor- 
ner of  it — can  never  feel  independent 
if  together.'  Indeed,  travelling  in 
company  is  always  rather  difficult  un- 
less there  is  either  a  great  affection,  so 
that  the  society  of  each  has  a  constant, 
unfailing  charm  for  the  other,  or  else 
the  principle  of  authority  and  subor- 
dination as  it  exists  between  master 
and  servant. 

Solitai'y  travelling  appears  to  se- 
cure independence  more  completely 
than  any  other,  and  it  has  its  earnest 
advocates  in  these  times.  The  ut- 
most thought  and  skill  have  been 
expended  upon  schemes  for  render- 
ing the  solitary  traveller  more  and 
more  completely  independent  of  his 
fellow-men  both  on  land  and  water. 
Mr.  John  Macgregbr  used  to  be  the 
strongest  advocate  for  the  solitary 
principle.  His  argument  was  that 
the  lonely  traveller  could  generally 
find  some  one  to  talk  to  when  he 
wanted  society,  and  also  that  conver- 
sation with  any  companion  is  speedily 
exhausted  wlien  two  people  are 
thrown  together  constantly.  These 
ideas  have  been  apparently  accepted 
to  some  extent  in  America,  wnere 
the  type  of  small  yacht  known  as  the 
"single-hand  cruiser" — the  vessel 
whose  owner  navigates  her  entiely  by 
himself — has  been  very  carefully 
studied  and  brought  to  a  curious  per- 
fection. In  the  Forest  and  Streamy 
published  at  New  York,  an  intelli- 
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gent  and  humorous  contributor  lias 
well  described  the  repugnance  felt  by 
the  accomplished  yachtsman  towards 
awkward  people  who  come  on  board 
his  little  craft  and  vex  him  by  their 
untidiness,  leaving  the  marks  of  their 
boot-nails  for  a  permanent  memorial. 
He  suffers  too,  morally,  from  their 
discontented  ways,  from  their  impa- 
tience with  those  delays  and  small 
disappointments  that  the  yachtsman 
takes  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  from  their  frequently 
evident  desire  to  be  put  ashore. 

The  taste  for  solitary  cruising 
would,  indeed,  almost  seem  to  be  tlie 
result  of  unfortunate  experiences  in  un- 
congenial companionship.  The  same 
unfortmiate  experiences  may  be 
met  with  in  land  ti'a veiling  also ;  but 
they  are  especially  likely  to  happen 
to  the  amateur  sailor,  because  sailing 
is  a  peculiar  passion,  requiring  the 
love  of  water  and  wind,  and  a  natural 
affinity  for  sailing  boats  and  their 
complicated  tackle.  If  the  chosen 
companion  has  not  these  instincts*  by 
nature,  he  has  been  selected  without 
due  discrimination,  and  the  only  con- 
sequence of  his  presence  will  be  to 
beget  a  desire  for  solitude.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  solitude  is  anything 
better  than  a  sort  of  negative  solution 
of  the  difficultv,  and  I  can  even 
prove  that  the  lonely  man  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  truly  independent. 
When  in  a  boat  by  yourself  you  are 
flo  completely  the  slave  of  your  vessel 
that  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion  you 
have  hardly  leisure  to  eat  a  crust  of 
bread.  Even  the  American  advocate 
of  solitary  sailing  admits  that  the 
lonely  yachtsman  may  sometimes  have 
ten  or  twelve  hours  of  fatigue  and 


fasting  at  a  stretch.  Two  compan- 
ions relieve  each  other,  and  so  give 
each  other  independence.  I  remem- 
ber sailing  in  a  boat  with  a  rather 
stiff  old  gentleman  who  was  good  at 
tlie  helm  but  not  sharp  enough  for 
anything  else,  so  he  took  that  as  his 
speciality,  and  I  attended  to  the  sails, 
and  fed  the  steersman,  and  made  Iiis 
coffee  for  him.  Surely  he  must  have 
felt  more  independent  than  if  he  had 
been  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety 
about  sailing  gear,  and  suffering  from 
the  pan^  of  hunger ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  fair- 
ly and  truly  the  degree  in  which  two 
men  are  superior  to  one.  It  is  not 
merely  the  nmltiplication  sum  "twice 
one  are  two,"  for  the  two  can  do  a 
hundred  things  that  are  infinitely 
more  than  twice  what  the  isolated 
man  could  accomplish,  and,  what  is 
most  to  bur  present  purpose,  they  can 
relieve  each  other,  w'liicn  is  all-impor- 
tant to  creatures  so  easily  fatiguea  as 
we  are.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
remember  one  of  Mr.  Macgregor's 
books — T^e  Yoyage  almie  in  ihs 
Yawl  ^^Bob  Roy  " — in  which  he  told 
us  how  he  crossed  the  Channel  from 
Havre  to  Littlehampton.  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  Channel,  and  lay  tlius 
for  ten  hours  under  the  folds  of  the 
mainsail  whilst  the  boat  drifted.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  the  very  con- 
siderable dangers  of  such  a  situation. 
Two  men  in  the  same  boat  mi^ht 
have  escaped  the  risk  by  watching 
alternately.  For  the  same  reason,  in 
canoe-travelling,  a  canoe  manned  by 
two  paddlers  can  go  on  continuously, 
when  wth  one  onTv  it  would  have  to 
stop  for  rests.    There  may  also  be 
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situations  in  canoe-travelling  when  a 
lonely  man  is  in  danger  because  he 
cannot  both  paddle  ana  do  something 
else  at  the  same  time.  M.  Tanneguy 
de  Wogan  passed  a  wliole  night  on 
the  Ehone — a  niglit  full  of  tlie  greatest 
perils,  because  he  was  unable  to  effect 
a  landing  on  account  of  the  strong 
current.  Had  there  been  two  men  in 
tlie  canoe,  one  of  them  might  prob- 
ably have  managed  to  stop  it  with  the 
boathook  just  when  tlie  other  had 
directed  it  to  a  suitable  place. 

I  remember  a  very  perilous  situ- 
ation in  driving  when  the  peril  was 
neutralized  by  tlie  presence  of  two 

(persons  instead  of  one.  I  was  on  the 
>ox  seat  of  a  coach :  the  team  consist- 
ed of  three  horses  abreast,  and  we 
were  just  beginning  to  descend  a  long 
and  very  steep  hill  with  a  bridge  and  an 
embankment  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
driver  suddenly  perceived  that  one  of 
the  pole-chains  belonging  to  the  middle 
horse  liad  become  mihooKed-  "  She  is  a 
ticklish  animal,"  said  the  driver, "  and 
if  she  iinds  that  out  we  shall  have  an 
accident.  Take  the  reins.  Sir,  and 
keep  the  horses  well  together  without 
stopping  or  altering  their  pace  in  any 
way  (it  was  a  restrained  trot), 
"and  especially  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  me."  I  knew  the  man 
to  be  full  of  quiet  courage,  and  obey- 
ed him  to  the  letter,  w^ithout  a  word. 
He  immediately  disappeared  from 
my  side,  and  I  next  saw  him  on  the 
road  edging  himself  in  between  the 
liorses.  He  hooked  the  chain  again, 
and  actually  had  tlie  coolness  to  se- 
cure it  with  a  piece  of  string.  What 
could  he  have  done  alone  ? 

Many  instances  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection of  dangers  in  driving  avoided, 


as  on  this  occasion,  because  the  driver 
was  not  alone,  but  it  would  be  useless 
to  enumerate  them  because  danger  is 
usually  thought  of  only  when  it  is 
present.  An  argument  against  soli- 
tarv  driving:  more  likely  tobe listened 
to  IS,  that  it  ties  the  traveller  to  his 
conveyance,  whereas  if  he  has  a  ser- 
vant he  may  at  any  time  leave  the 
road  to  see  tnings  oi  interest  at  some 
distance  from  it. 

The  seeker  for  independence  in 
travelling  is  likely  to  avoid  one  form 
of  servitude  only  to  fall  into  another. 
If  you  hire  conveyances  you  are  de- 
pendent on  what  you  find  ;  if  you  use 
conveyances  of  your  own  you  are  tied 
to  them  when  public  means  of  loco- 
motion might  nave  enabled  you  to 
pass  quickly  over  regions  of  inferior 
interest.  For  example,  you  have  a 
sailing  yacht,  than  wliich  nothing,  at 
first  siglit,  appears  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  owner  more  complete- 
ly. He  has  his  house  under  the 
deck,  and  has  only  to  go  down  a 
few  steps  to  iind  himself  at  home. 
Y.es,  but  he  has  also  many  tons  of 
ballast  under  the  house,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind  the  ballast  makes 
almost  a  fixture  of  the  boat, 
which  no  human  strength  can  row. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  exasperatingly  slow  progress  by 
towing  the  yacht  oehind  a  rowing- 
boat.  Is  this  independence  ?  It  is  so 
only  just  so  long  as  the  yachtsman 
does  not  care  whether  he  makes  any 
progress  or  not,  and  then  he  might  as 
well  be  in  a  hull  at  anchor,  and  dis- 
pense with  his  sailing  gear  and  his 
crew.  To  remedy  this  and  get  more 
complete  independence,  we  see,  as  in 
Lord  Brassey's  yacht,  the    employ- 
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ment  of  the  auxiliary  steam-engine. 
This  answers,  in  yachting,  to  the 
combination  of  oar  and  sail  in  such 
boats  as  tliose  used  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  on  a  still 
smaller  scale  to  the  "  paddleable  sail- 
ing canoe."  In  all  tnese  cases  the 
object  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
wind. 

Mere  speed  in  travelling  is  in  its6lf 
a  great  element  of  independence.  In 
a  country  where  good  lodgings  are 
only  to  be  found" at  wide  intervals 
the  power  of  going  quickly  from  one 
to  another  makes  the  traveller  head- 
less of  the  demerits  of  those  which  he 
easily  passes  by.  Nobodv  knows, 
who  has  not  tri^d,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  travel  slowly  in  some  regions  that 
the  quick  traveller  believes  to  be  per- 
fectly well  provided.  It  matters 
nothing  to  him  that  his  hotels  are 
forty  miles  apart.  The  slow  traveller 
has  to  put  up  with  wretched  accom- 
modation in  the  intervals.  This  is  the 
^reat  advantage  that  cyclists  have 
over  pedestrians.  The  velocipede 
soon  takes  its  rider  over  the  ten 
OiT  fifteen  miles  tliat  separate  Mm 
'  from  his  inn.  The  slow  traveller 
geeks  independence  in  another  way; 
his  great  desire  is  to  have  his  lodging 
,with  him.  Long  before  slow  inde- 
pendent travelling  was  understood  as 
^  jecreation,  the  science  of  it  had  been 
mastered  empirically  by  pocff  practi- 
<^1  men.  The  canal-boat  has  its  nar- 
row cabin,  the  wandering  hawker  his 
covered  wagon  or. more  comfortable 
caravan,  the  gypsy  his  humble  tent 
for  the  roadside.  All  these  people 
.can  oook  for  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  and  thus  being  always  near 
jtbeir  lodging  and  their  dinner  are  in- 


dependent of  the  country  inns. 
Lovers  of  slow  travel  liave  beeir  con- 
sidered eccentric  and  absurd  for  doing 
that  whidi  tlie  necessity  of  the  case 
has  suggested  to  all  mankind,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  from  time  imme- 
morial. *  The  desire  of  all  travellers  by 
water  is  to  have  a  cabin  in  tlie  Ixyat 
and  every  land  traveller,  caught  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  has  desired  a  tent  or  a 
caravan. 

The  eccentricity  of  travelling  with 
means  of  shelter  of  your  own  seems  to 
depend  upon  very  slight  distinctions. 
It  is  extremely  eccentric  to  ha\;e  a 
caravan  on  the  road  and  sleep  in  it, 
but  not  in  the  least  eccentric  to  have 
a  saloon  carriage,  with  similar  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  on  the  railway, 
when  the  .distances  are  very  long, 
and  people  wish  to  be  independent  of 
hotels,  they  do  exactly  the  same 
things,  in  rapid  steam  conveyances, 
that  slow  travellers  do  on  the  canal, 
the  river,  or  the  road.  When  Her 
Majesty  goes  to  Provence  or  Savoy 
she  sleeps  on  board  her  boat  like  a 
fisherman  in  harbor,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  tlie  greater  luxury  of  the 
royal  accommodation,  and  when  slie 
passes  from  the  water  to  the  land  she 
sleeps  Again  in  her  railway  carriage, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  splendid  sort 
of  caravan.  The  progresses  of  In- 
dian Governors-General  used  to  be  a 
magnificent  sort  of  gypsying.  Yacht- 
ing of  all  kinds  is  gypsying  tliat  has 
received  the  consecration  of  fasliion, 
and  now  that  independent  travel  is 
appreciated  there  are  yachts  of  all 
sozes  and  all  de^grees  of  luxury  and 
expense. 

Independent  travelling  upon  com- 
mon, joads.  is.  mudh.  less  known  and 
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appreciated  than  that  of  the  aqiiatk 
kind,  and  yet  in  every  establishment 
where  horses  are  kept  a  caravan  might 
be  very  easily  added.  The  reason 
why  rich  people  have  not  yet  taken  to 
caravan-travelling  as  they  have  to 
yachting  is  supposed  to  be  the  dread 
of  being  confounded  with  gypsies 
and  itinerant  vendors;  but  there 
might  be  a  certain  state  and  style 
about  a  gentleman's  caravan  tnat 
would  distinguish  ij;  from  others,  as 
the  neatness  and  elegance  of  a  yacht 
prevent  it  from  bemg  confounded 
with  trading  vessels.  The  other  ob- 
jection to  caravan-travelling  is  its 
slowness,  that  seems  excessive  in  an 
age  of  express  trains.  If,  however, 
a  country  is  to  be  seen  at  all,  it 
can  hardly  be  done  beyond  a  verv 
moderate  rate  of  speed,  and  although 
a  cai'avan  may  not  equal  the  daily 
"record"  of  a  velocipede,  it  is  not 
liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  become  a 
fixture  like  a  sailing  vessel  becalmed. 
The  traveller  woum  choose  a  country 
of  some  interest,  and  his  satisfaction 
would  be  to  explore  it  at  his  leisure, 
whilst  he  would  feel  serenely  inde- 
pendent in  doin^  so, 

A  French  friend  of  mine  lives 
near  one  of  those  pretty  shady  ave- 
nues of  trees  that  are  common  on  the 
outskirts  of  French  towns,  and  often 
in  the  morning  he  walks  out  in  that 
direction.  One  day  his  curiosity  was 
attracted  by  a  caravan  that  sought  the 
sliade  there.  The  horses  were  un- 
harnessed by  a  servant,  and  the  mas- 
ter came  out  of  the  vehicle  and  looked 
around  him  with  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
to  the  locality.  "  There  is  somethmg 
about  that  caravan,"  my  friend 
thought^  "  that  seems  unusual,  and  I 


should  like  to  find  out  what  it  is." 
Impelled  by  this  desire,  he  entered  in- 
to conversation  with  the  owner,  who 
was  immediately  recognizable  as  a 
gentleman,  and  my  friend  being 
of  the  same  class,  they  soon  be- 
came communicative,  as  French  peo- 
ple will  when  they  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  rigidly  solemn 
and  reserved.  The  owner  of  the  car- 
avan was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  B — ; 
the  horses  were  his  carria^  horses, 
the  man  was  his  groom,  ana  Madams 
la  Comtesse  was  inside  the  house  on 
wheels,  occupied  in  cooking  the 
dejeuner.  They  remained  in  that 
place  twenty-four  hours,  and  mv 
iriend  became  almost  intimate  wim 
them.  They  both  said  that  of  all  the 
varieties  of  travelling  this  was  what 
they  most  enjoyed.  It  had  begun  by 
an  attempt  to  explore  some  part  of 
the  country  where  the  inns  were  bad, 
but  since  tnen  they  had  come  to  prefer 
the  caravan  to  any  inns  whatever ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  were  two  or  three  excel- 
lent hotels  in  the  town  they  were 
then  visiting.  The  caravan  was  ar- 
ranged with  great  skill,  so  as  to  give 
good  accommodation  in  ar  restricted 
space,  and  the  servant  was  provided 
for  by  a  sort  of  tent,  not  set  up  sep- 
arately on  the  ground,  but  belonging 
to  the  habitation  itself. 

Looking  at  this  arrangement  from 
a  practical  pointof  view,  it  might  be 
thought  that  witli^  lady  on  board  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  second 
caravan  with  servants.  That,  how- 
evta*,  w^uld  involve  a  great  increase 
of  expense.  Yet  the  continual  «i^ 
pense  would  not  be  great,  as  the  extra 
pair  of  horses  mi|ght.  be  hired  for  the 
excursion  only. 
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One  of  my  friends  who  knew  that 
I  was  interested  in  everything  con- 
cerning independent  travel  told  me 
of  a  moving  establishment  he  had 
met  with  in  Italy.  A  rich  Italian 
nobleman  travelled  with  four  cara- 
vans of  commodious  size  and  admir- 
ably contrived,  each  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  fine  horses.  On  arriving  at  a 
halting-place  for  the  niffht,  the 
vehicles  were- placed  in  the  lorm  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  the  space  so  en- 
closed w^as  covered  in  with  a  canvas 
roof.  This  made  a  sort  of  central 
hall,  in  which  the  owner  and  his 
family  dined  in  great  state,  the  cara- 
vans serving  as  bedrooms.  Now, 
although  this  may  seem  an  extrava- 
gant mode  of  travelling,  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  an  unaccustomed  way  of  em- 
ploying a  rich  man's  establishment  of 
horses  and  men.  The  extra  expenses 
involved  by  this  particular  employ- 
ment of  them  need  not  be  extremely 
onerous. 

Few  of  us  being  able  to  afford 
either  a  large  yacht  or  four  pairs  of 
horses,  we  look  to  establishments 
more  within  our  means.  I  have  my- 
self travetled  with  a  light  waggon 
drawn  by  one  pair  of  horses,  and  con- 
taining two  tents,  one  for  my  servant 
and  the  other  for  myself.  This  was 
in  a  region  where  the  inns  were  few 
and  bad.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
superior  to  the  caravan  in  its  power 
of  expansion,  as  when  the  tents  are 
pitched  they  are  as  good  as  two  cara- 
vans, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pitching  and  striking  of  tents  is  a 
labor  that  cannot  oe  undertaken 
every  time  a  shower  comes  on,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  caravan  has 
an  appreciable  advantage  in   being 


always  ready.  Besides,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  good  placea  for  pitching 
tents  are  not  met  w4th  everywhere, 
and  that  they  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  choose  in  the  dark,  with 
nothing  but  a  lantern  to  explore  the 

f round.  A  caravan,  on  tne  other 
and,  is  always  pitched  in  the  best 
sanitary  conditions,  as  it  presents  a 
wooden  floor  kept  at  a  good  height 
above  the  ground,  with  a  free  play  of 
air  below.  A  correspondent  of  mine 
in  South  Africa  told  me  that  the  best 
thing,  in  practice,  that  he  had  ever 
used  for  travelling  was  a  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  four,  six,  of  eight 
horses.  The  upper  part  of  this  vehicle 
was  a  small  hut  for  .the  master,  and 
curtains  fell  down  at  night  below  the 
hut,  making  a  tent  with  two  bertlis 
for  the  servants.  My  correspondent 
found  this  much  speedier  than  tlie 
usual  colonial  waggon;  indeed,  he 
could  perform  sixty  miles  a  day  with 
it,  even  in  South  Africa. 

A  small  berth,  comptetely  dry  and 
free  from  draughts,  is  much  safer 
than  a  more  commodious  bed-chamber 
without  these  Qualities.  Amongst 
poor  folks  who  do  not  travel  for  their 
amusement  we  find  all  degrees  of 
humble  comfort^  often  intelligently 
contrived,  and  by  no  means  despic- 
able on  a  wild  night.  A  long  donkey- 
cart  with  plenty  of  straw  in  it,  and  an 
arched  canvas  roof,  is  a  cheap  and 
light  substitute  for  a  caravan,  and  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  a  combination  of 
tent  and  hut  on  wheels.  Mr.  Kobert 
Louis  Stevenson  went  a  step  further 
in  the  direction  of  simplification  when 
he  kept  the  donkey  only,  dispensing 
with  tlie  cart,  and  carrying  a  large  bag 
to  sleep  in.    For  my  paft,  Ihave  a  root- 
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ed  objection  to  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
and  generally  grant  myself  the  luxury 
of  a  bed  well  raised  above  it.  The  don- 
key-cart, just  described,  seems  to  me  ; 
the  cheapest  and  humblest  invention 
for  sleeping  anywhere  on  a  roa(Fthat 
can  be  adopted  in  the  climates  of  West- 
em  Europe  without  any  risk  to  health. 
Wliat  Mr.  Stevenson  nas  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  sleeping-sack  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words : 

"  A  tent,  above  aU  for  a  solitary  travener, 
i9  troublesome  to  pitch,  and  troublesome  to 
strike  again  :  and  even  on  the  march  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  your  bag- 
gage. A  sleeping-sack,  on  the  other  band, 
IS  always  ready  ;  you  have  only  to  get  into 
it.  It  serves  a  double  purpose — a  be*i  by 
night,  a  portmanteau  by  ciay — and  it  does 
not  advertise  your  intention  of  camping  out 
to  every  curious  passei^-by.  This  is  a  huge 
point.  If  the  camp  is  not  secret  it  is  but  a 
troubled  resting-place;  you  become  a  public 
character;  the  convivial  rustic  visits  your 
bedside  after  an  early  supper:  and  you 
must  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  and  be  up  be- 
fore the  day." 

The  objection  to  attracting  atten- 
tion is  very  serious,  but  caravans  and 
covered  carts,  if  of  a  kind  resembling 
in  external  appearance  those  which 
are  often  met  with  on  tlie-  road,  have 
the  advantage  of  escaping  notice. 
The  independent  traveller  loses  half 
his  independence  if  he  attracts  atten- 
tion. An  ordinary  omnibus,  with 
blinds  to  the  windows  inside  and  a 
skylight  on  the  roof,  would  make  a 
snug  little  cabin  to  sleep  in,  and  no- 
body would  look  at  it.  Without 
departing  widely  from  tlie  common 
forms  of  carriages,  a  thin^  might  be 
built  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  independent  life  and  yet  pass — ^let 
us  say — for  a  commercial  traveller's 
carriage  with  his  boxes  behind.  It 
would,   of  course  be  quite  easy  to 


devise  a  gentlemanly-looking  carriage 
with  private  sleeping  accommodation, 
but  Wiat  would  be  troublesome  in 
another  way  when  the  object  is  not 
to  excite  curiosity  in  poor  places. 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember 
a  book  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Alston 
Collins  many  years  ago,  and  entitled 
A  Cruise   on  Wheels.      He  narrates 
a  journey  from  the  Channel  coast  to 
Geneva  performed  in  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  witli  a  hood  in  front  and  a 
covered  place  behind  for  luggage,  but 
too  short,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
sketch,  to  sleep  in ;   nor  do  we  find, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  journey, 
tliat  the  travellers  ever   slept    any- 
where but  in  the  inns.     These  were 
not  always  to  be  had  at  the  time  and 
place  where  they  were  most  desirable, 
nor   were    they  invariably   ])lea8ant. 
Having  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of 
independence  as  to  purchase  a  covered 
vehicle  on  four  wheels,  and  a  horse  to 
draw  it,  the  travellers  seem  to  have 
unaccountably  stopped  short  of  com- 
plete   independence    by    not   having 
their  vehicle  long  enough  for  sleeping 
arrangements.     Now,    judging  from 
experience  in  out-of-the-way  places,  I 
should  say  that  the  traveller  has — or 
need  have — much  less  anxiety  about 
eating  than  concerning    his   night's 
rest.     Food  is  to  be  had  almost  every- 
where in  civilized  countries,  and  a 
supply  for  times  of  need  may    be 
carried  and  kept  in  reserve;  but  the 
question  of  lodging  is  not  so  easily 
settled.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  pride. ^ 
Anyone  who  is  fit  to  travel  at  all  will 
accept  cheerfully  and  thankfully  thtf 
humblest  entertainment.      The    two 
real  difficulties  are  exposure,  if  you 
cannot  find  a  lodging,  and  ]K>s6ibl(» 
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iilthiness  in  the  lodging  when  it  is 
found.  Some  persons  who  can  bear  a 
little  hardship  easily  are  entirely  up- 
set by  a  bad  smell  and  almost  sick- 
ened by  vermin. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Land  Yacht 
"  Wanderer^^  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
is  a  record  of  the  most  determined 
attempt  at  caravan-travelling  that  lias 
hitherto  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain. 
With  the  help  of  a  photograph  and 
the  author's  lucid  description,  we  are 
able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
he  calls  a  "land-yacht" — ^rather  -an 
ambitious  title,  perhaps,  as  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  more  commodious  lodg- 
ing than  can  be  erected  on  four 
wheels,  if  it  is  to  be  drawn  over  com- 
mon roads.  The  length  of  the  house 
is  nearly  20  feet,  the  Jieight  from  the 
gi-ouiid  11,  and  tlie  breadth  inside  6. 
The  house  is  built  of  mahogany  with 
alining  of  "softer  wood;"  the  car- 
riage altogether  weighs  30  cwt.,  and 
when  laden,  under  two  tons.  It  was 
built  by  the  Bristol  Wag^n  Com- 
pany, with  orders  to  make  it  as  light 
as  possible  consistently  with  strength ; 
so  we  may  presume  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  strong  waggon  of 
that  size  lighter.  As  for  appearance, 
the  mahogany  is  polished,  not  painted, 
and  adorned  with  black  and  gold 
mouldings. 

The  coupe  is  the  driving  place, 
with  a  door  opening  behind  intx>  the 
saloon,  and  beliind  the  saloon  there  is 
a  small  kitchen.  The  saloon  is  rather 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  kitchen 
or  the  coupe^  which  are  of  equal 
dimensions.  The  author  gives  the 
details  of  the  internal  arrangements 
in  his  book.     They  appear  to  oe  well 


thought  out,  but  the  impression  re- 
mains that  although  largo  for  a 
carriage,  the  caravan  is  still  a  narrow 
lodging.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
is  a  ffreat  lover  and  practieer  of  order, 
whicli  is  a  most  necessary  virtue  in  so 
small  a  house.  The  advantage,  of 
counge,  of  tents  over  a  caravan  is  that 
alth6ugh  they  pack  in  a  small  space 
they  are  roomy  when  erected,  and  a 
most  commodious  camp  might  be 
transported  in  a  smaller  waggon  than 
the  Wamdei^er.  The  objections  to 
tents  have  been  already  stated.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  invent 
an  expanding  caravan  on  the  principle 
of  the  cameras  used  by  photographers, 
wliich  would  double  the  space  at 
night  Or  the  space  might  be  in- 
creased, if  the  window  was  a  sky- 
light, by  letting  the  sides  down,  as 
floora  protected  by  sloping  tent-can- 
vas reaching  to  the  roof,  but  such 
schemes  would  necessitate  other  inter- 
nal arrangements,  and  if  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables  was  narrowly  lodged  he  en- 
joyed at  least  the  advantage  of  having 
<iverything  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  llis  taste  for  pretty  things 
and  his  passion  for  oraer  seem  to 
have  insured  a  general  satisfao- 
toriness  in  his  m  rangements.  Any 
ingenious  .and  inventive  traveller 
could  order  everything  to  his  own 
taste  in  a  small  interior  of  this  kind, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  long  cogitations  which  end 
in  the  production  of  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  Dr.  Stables' 
book  that  he  is  very  proud  of  the 
Wandef*€r^  just  as  Mr.  J  ohn  Mi 
or  used  to  be  of  his  canoes  and  his 
habitable  yawl. 

The  real  diflSculty  in  land  travel  is 
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not  in  the  caravan,  it  is  in  the  horses. 
/'Whatever  it  might  be  to  others 
with  longer  and  wiser  heads,"  says 
Dr.  Stables,  "  to  me  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty has  been  in  getting  horses  to 
suit.  I  have  tried  many.  I  have  had 
jibbers,  bolters,  kickers;  and  one  or 
two  80  slow,  but  80  sure,  that  an 
eighty-one-ton  gun  fired  alongside 
them  would  not  mcrease  their  pace  by 
f^yard  to- the  mile."  The  objection 
to  all  travelling  whatever  with  horses 
of  your  own  is  that  the  success  of  the 
excursion  depends  not  only  on  their 
temper,  but  on  their  health.  And 
however  good  the  general  health  of 
the  animals  may  be,  if  lameness 
comes  on  where  are  you  ? 

**A  little. almost  invisible  vertical  crack  on 
the  hoof  of  the  near  foreleg^" — Inni  quoting 
from  tlie  Cruise  07i  Wheels — **  and  certain 
annulated  lines,  faintly  marked  in  its  cir- 
cumference, were  all  the  external  evidenc- 
es of  Bijou's  unsoundness  of  which  the  eye 
could  take  noie.  Yet  in  this  hoof  the  mis- 
chief lay ;  and  from  these  small  indications 
the  learned  in  such  matters  gathered  that 
the  hoof  was  utterly  unsound,  and  that  the 
following  course  of  treatment  would  be 
nt»cessary  for  its  cure  :  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  her  shoes, 
and  relieve  the  heat  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  by  bleeding;  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  her  off  the  road  for  six 
months ;  and  at  tlie  siime  time,  that  she 
might  not  be  without  exercise,  she  must  be 
employed  in  agricultural  work,  treading 
on  soft  ground  and  moving  through 
ploughed  fields,  where  her  tender  feet 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  suc- 
cession of  sliocks  which  they  encounter- 
ed every  time  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  paved  roads  of  Fi-ance." 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables  has  come  de- 
liberately to  the  conclusion  that 
"  caravaning  for  health  and  pleasure 
had  better  not  be  undertaken  with 
a  singly  carriage,  however  well  horsed. 
•There  ought  to  be  two  caravans  at 


least.  Then,  in  the  event  of  coming 
to  an  ugly  hiH,  there  is  an .  easy  way 
of  overcoming  it  by  bending .  all 
your  horse-power  on  to  one.  carriage 
at  a  time,  and  so  trotting  them  over 
the  difficulty."  He  adds  tliis  reflection 
on  the  prospects  of  his  own  expedition 
with  one  pair  of  horses :  "  To  go  all 
alone  as  I  am  about  to  do  is  re^ly  to 
go  at  considerable  risk ;  and  at  tliis 
moment  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I 
am  suitably  horsed  or  not." 

The  care  of  the  horses  on  the  road  is  a 
deduction  from  the  independence  of 
the  caravan-traveller",  especially  if  he 
adheres  to  the  rule  of  stabling  them* 
every  night.  In  that  case  it  i^ 
obvious  that  he  is  as  much  bound  to 
stop  near  human  habitations  as  if  he 
slept  in  them  himself. 

The  "land  yacht"  can  hardly  be 
compared  to  the  water  yacht  for 
privacy.  It  is  generally  on  the  road, 
which  is  public,  or  else  drawn  up  in 
some  yard  where  it  excites  the  curios- 
ity of  the  people,  whereas  a  boat  is 
in  itself  a  little  island,  and  is  wonder- 
fully private,  even  in  waters  close 
to  some  populous  city.  With  a  boat, 
too,  you  can  select  at  will  all  kinds  of 
secluded  comers.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Last  year 
I  was  on  the  Saone  just  above  Lyons, 
where  the  public  road  skirts  the  river 
on  its  way  to  the  great  city.  The 
road  is  much  frequented,  but  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  it  there  are  one  or 
two  islands  in  the  river,  and  behind 
the  islands  are  places  where  a  boat 
may  be  moored  in  a  degree  of  seclu- 
sion scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
least  populous  parts  of  the  country. 
On  nvers  and  in  seaports  of  all  kinds, 
people  are  so  mucn  accustomed  to 
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seeing  boatB  used  as  habitations  that 
they  pay  little  attention  to  them, 
and  sleeping  arran^ments  under  can- 
vas that  would  excite  the  most  eager 
curiorjity  on  a  roadside,  pass  almost 
unnoticed  on  a  river.  The  floating 
IK>pulation  has  its  own  ways,  and  is  a 
fiort  of  fraternity ;  it  is  not  the  gen- 
eral public  that  one  has  to  face  on  the 
road.  Another  important  diflference 
is  that  roads  are  very  narrow,  so  that 
all  passers-by  come  close  to  your 
little  establishment,  whereas  a  river 
may  be  wide  enough  for  the  stream 
of  traffic  to  flow  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  voyager.  I  have  often 
stijpped  my  boat  on  the^Saone  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  traffic  passes,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  a  degree  of  privacy 
that  gives.  In  yachting  expeditions 
the  people  on  board  often  have  some 
lonely  natural  harbor  all  to  themselves. 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  lays  great 
stress  on  the  value  of  caravan-travel- 
ling for  the  improvement  of  health. 
He  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty 
diseases  which  "  are  likely  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  caravan  life."  He  places  ennui 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  treating  it  as 
a  disease,  and  no  doubt  it  may  become 
a  very  formidable  one ;  but  the  objec- 
tion IS  that  ennui  may  easily  be  pro- 
duced in  some  natures  by  tne  causes 
which  relieve  it  in  others.  A  sailing 
voyage  relieves  enrmi  in  those  who 
have  a  natural  taste  for  sailing,  but, 
unless  the  nautical  instinct  is  present, 
en/nui  is  produced  by  the  first  calm  or 
the  first  contrary  wind.  I  think  I  know 
some  people  of  both  sexes  in  whom  the 
mere  slowness  of  caravan-travel  and 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  same  kind 


of  life  would  certainly  produce  fnntti. 
Many  of  the  other  aihnents  men- 
tioned  bv   Dr.   Gordon    Stables  are 

Of 

dependent  for  relief,  not  exactly  on 
caravan  life  in  itself,  but  on  tlie  en- 
joyment of  that  kitod  of  life,  which  is 
not    given    to    everyone.     It  comes 
simply  to  this,  that  pleasurable  exer- 
I  cise  in  the  open  air,  wtli  change  of 
scene,  is  a  health-giving  influence,  but 
the    exercise    must  be    pleasurable. 
I  Dr.  Stables  himself  has  the  same  pa.^ 
'  sion  for  the  caravan  that  other  men 
I  have  for  a  canoe  or  a  yacht,  so  in 
his    case   it  is    probably    beneficial. 
Amongst  the  aiunents  he  mentions 
are  indigestion,  insomnia,  failure  of 
brain  power,  and  nervousness : 

"Some  of  the  great  factors^  he  savB, 
"in  the  cure  of  such  coniplaiDts  as  the 
above  by  life  in  a  caravan  for  a  series  of 
months  would  be  tliat  perfect  rest  and  free- 
dom from  all  care  which  is  so  calming  to 
shattered  nerv'es,  weary  brains,  and  aching 
hearts,  the  constant  and  pleasurable  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  faces,  the  regularity 
of  the  moile  of  life,  and  the  delightfully, 
refreshing  sleep,  born  of  the  fresh  air.  and 
exercise,  which  is  nearly  always  obtainable 
at  night." 

The  sensation  of  improving  health 
in  those  who  are  partially  invalided, 
or  of  increasing  strength  in  the  ro- 
bust, is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
enjoyment  afforded  by  independent 
travel.  With  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  real  prudence,  as  understood 
by  an  expenenced  traveller,  and  the 

Srudence  of  those  who  have  always 
ved  in  comfortable  houses,  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  same.  The  traveller 
does  things  that  seem  imprudent,  but 
are  not  really  so,  as  he  does  them^  be- 
cause he  pays  attention  to  certain 
conditions  that  others  overlook.     If 
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the  reader  will  consult  the  chapter  on 
'*  Bivouac"  in  Galton's  Art  of  Travd, 
he  will  soon  perceive  that  even  jn 
wliat  to  comfortable  people  seems 
such  a  wild  thing  as  sleeping  out  of 
doors  there  are  ways  of  acting  pru- 
dently. Of  two  fields  that  loot  very 
mucli  alike  to  tlie  unthinking,  one 
may  be  safe  and  the  other  dangerous. 
In  the  same  field  one  place  may  be  a 
receptacle  for  everything  that  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  chilled  night  air, 
and  another  may  be  healthier  man  the 
nearest  house.  A  very  low  wall  of 
sods  may  be  a  sufficient  shelter  in 
weather  that  is  dry  and  windy;  a 
rock  that  has  been  well  heated  by  the 
sun  in  the  day  time  may  be  a  maga- 
zine of  caloric  for  the  night.  A  ham- 
mock swung  between  two  trees  may 
be  in  a  stratum  of  air  8®  (Fahrenheit) 
warmer  than  that  upon  the  grass.  One 
of  Mr.  Glaisher's  experiments  showed  a 
difference  of  no  less  than  28^  between 
the    cold   on    the    ground     and  the 

feet 


eight 


warmer  .  stratum   of    air 
above  it.  . 

The  limits  of  our  space  are  reached, 
but  the  subject  is  not  exhausted. 
Every  reader  will  have  his  own  no- 
tions of  what  constitutes  independ- 
ence for  the  traveller.  For  some  it 
consists  in  the  absence  of  impedimenta^ 
amongst  which  they  class  all  material 
things,  however  useful.  They  can 
hardly  tolerate  ordinary  luggage,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  details  of  an 
encampment.  Others  seek  privacy 
and  inaependence  in  the  impeaimenta 
themselves,  and  like  them,  and  enjoy 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  them. 
These  last  are  the  only  travellers  who 
ever  master  the  craft,  yet  the  best  in- 
dependence in  travelling  is  not  se- 


cured by  elaborate  and  expensive 
apparatus,  but  by  health  and  energy, 
with  a  contented  spirit  tliat  adapts  it- 
self easily  to  circumstances  and  treats 
all  temporary  inconveniences  with 
good-humorea  contempt.  The  most 
mdependent  traveller  is  he  who 
is  not  dependent  on  little  comforts 
and  indulgences,  and  who  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  them  can  say  merrily,  "  J.  la 
guerre  comme  a  la  gxterre!^'^ — P.  G. 
Hamerton,  in  LongnmvDs  Magazine, 


HOW  A  NEW  WORLD  WAS  FOUND 

AND  LOST. 

If,  in  any  average  assembly,  the 
question  was  asked,  "  Wlio  discovered 
America?"  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority would  unhesitatin^y  reply, 
"  Christopher  Columbus."  rTeverthe- 
less,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
would  hardly  be  correct;  Columbus 
did  not  discover  the  New  World — he 
merely  recovered  it.  At  the  time  tlie 
bold  Genoese  planned  his  scheme  of 
reaching  the  Indies  by  a  westward 
route,  documents  were  in  existence 
giving  particulars  of  several  visits  to 
the  North  American  continent  five 
hundred  years  before.  Whether  Co- 
lumbus knew  of  these  voyages  is  a 
Eoint  which  can  never  be  determined  ; 
ut,  judging  from  the  course  he 
steered  and  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion— to  reach  the  East  Indies,  the 
El  Dorado  of  the  Middle  Ages — it 
seems  very  unlikely  he  had  derived 
any  information  whatever  from  this 
source. 

All  honor  is  due  to  the  man  who. 
first  resolved  to  penetrate  the  un- 
known secrets  of  the  West  by  boldly 
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steering  his  barque  for  the  regions  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  who  carried  his 
attempt  to  a  triumphant  termination 
despite  of  his  many  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  Still,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Columbus  only  regained  a 
world  well  known  to  Europeans  five 
centuries  before  his  day,  a  world  with 
which  a  continuous  intercourse  was 
maintained  for  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  was  then  inex- 
plicably abandoned,  and  its  very 
existence  ignored  or  forgotten  for 
well-nigh  a  couple  of  centuries.  How 
and  when  the  JS^orth  American  con- 
tinent was  discovered,  previously  to 
its  re-discovery  by  Columbus,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  relate. 

when  the  Roman  galleys  circum- 
navigated Britain,  the  farthest  land 
they  descried  to  the  north  was  named 
by  them  Ultima  Thule— the  End  of 
the  World.  This  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
Iceland,  by  others  the  Shetland 
Islands;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  874  a.d.  that  any  settlement  was 
made  in  Iceland.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  visited  by  Naddoir,  a 
Norse  pirate,  who  was  driven 
thither  by  •  a  storm  in  the  year 
860 ;  and  Uardar,  a  Swedish  manner, 
sailed  round  it  in  864. 

Not  long  after  the  colonization  of 
Iceland,  Greenland  was  reached,  and 
in  the  year  986,  Eric  the  Red  found- 
ed a  settlement  there,  named  Erics- 
fiord,  after  himself.  One  of  his  com- 
5)anions  was  an  Icelander  named 
?ardson,  who  had  a  son,  Biron,  then 
absent  in  Norway.  On  the  latter's 
'return  to  Iceland,  he,  finding  his 
father  had  gone  to  Greenland,  at  once 
resolved  to  follow  him.      Contrary 


winds  drove  him  far  out  of  his  proper 
course,  and  for  many  days  his  shij> 
w&s  enveloped  in  dismal  fogs,  so  that 
he  lost  all  reckoning,  as  to  nis  where- 
abouts. At  last  tlie  fogs  cleanxl 
away,  and  he  perceived  land  a  short 
distance  off.  The  nature  of  the  ccja^t 
however,  not  corresponding  with  the 
description  he  had  got  of  Greenland, 
Biron  concluded  he  was  not  on  the 
right  track,  and  steered  his  ship  to  the 
northward.  Two  days  afterwanls, 
land  was  again  siffhted,  but  being  flat 
and  covered  w^itn  trees,  it  was  ev- 
idently not  the  land  they  sought,  and 
was  accordingly  left  to  the  windward. 
Still  sailing  on  before  a  south-west 
breeze,  in  tiiree  days'  time  they  came 
to  a  'mountainous  island  covered 
with  ice.  This  also  was  passed  with- 
out landing ;  and  in  four  days  more, 
the  coast  of  Greenland  was  sighted,  and 
Biron  had  the  satisfaction  of  rejoining 
his  father.  To  Biron,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Eurowan 
to  discover  the  shores  of  ISorth 
America.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  accounts 
of  this  voyage;,  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  duration  of  the  trip  and  the 
description  of  the  land  sighted,  that 
the  ship,  after  departing  from  Iceland, 
was  carried  far  to  the  southward 
until  the  coast  of  America  was  reached. 
No  landing  was  made  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  Biron  contented  himself 
with  making  all  possible  speed  to  his 
destination,  coasting  along  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  on 
his  way  thither. 

Several  years  after  this,  Biron  was 
again  in  N'orway,  and  gave  Earl  Eric 
an  account  of  his  voyage  and  of 
the   new   lands  he    had   discovered. 
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The  hardy  Norsemen  at  this  time 
were  the  most  daring  of  mariners, 
and  the  Earl  desired  that  more  should 
be  learned  about  this  strange  and 
hitherto  unknown  country.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Biron's  return  to  Iceland,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  voyage  of 
further  exploration.  Leif,  a  son  of 
Erip  the  Ked,  took  the  command  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  in  the  year  IQOO 
he  sailed  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five 
men.  In  four  days'  time  they  came 
to  the  last  land  discovered  by  Biron, 
which  thev  named  Hellaland,  from 
the  shores  beind  composed  of  slate — 
heUa  being  the  Scandinavian  word 
for  that  substance.  What  part  of 
America  this  was,  is  disputed,  some 
authorities  maintaining  it  to  be  New- 
foundland ;  but,  from  the  description  of 
the  land,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Labrador.  Leaving  here,  they  stood 
to  the  southward,  and  came  to  a  land 
covered  with  woods,  probably  New- 
foimdland  or  Nova  Scotia.  This 
they  christened  Woodland ;  and,  still 
running  before  a  north-east  wind,  in 
two  days  ,  more  they  again  sighted 
land.  Here  they  sailed  between  an 
island  and  a  promontory  running 
north-east,  and  casting  anchor,  went 
on  shore.  Discovering  a  laree  river 
issuing  from  a  lake,  they  brought 
their  vessel  into  it,  and  resolved  to 
winter  there,  arui  explore  the  neigh- 
l>oring  country.  Huts  were  accord- 
ingly erected,  and  tlie  settlement 
received  the  name  of  Leifsbuthir.  A 
German  named  Tyrker  was  one  of  the 
party ;  and  having  reported  that,  in 
one  of  ^he  exploring  expeditions,  he 
had  come  across  great  aoundance  of 
wild  grapes,  the  country  was  called 
Vinlaud.      The  whereabouts  of  this 


settlement — the  first  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast — is  of  course  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  but,  judging  from  the 
description  of  the  climate  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  it  is  probable  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts or  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  spring,.  Leif  returned  to  Ice- 
land, and  tne  accounts  of  his  discover- 
ies had  the  result  of  stimulating 
others,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration. Another  expedition  sailed 
in  the  year  1004,under  the  care  of  Thor- 
wald,  who  seems  to  have  profited  by  his 
predecessor's  experiences,  and  steered 
a  more  direct  course  for  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  Coming  to  a  peculiarly 
sliaped  headland,  opposite  to  another, 
with  a  fine  bay  between,  he  named  it 
Keel  Cape.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Cape  Cod.  Doubling  this,  Thor- 
wald  continued  liis  course  until  he 
arrived  at  a  fine  promontory,  beauti- 
fully wooded,  which  so  charmed  him 
that  he  resolved  to  found  a  settle- 
ment there.  On  landing,  they  found 
three  canoes,  under  each  of  which 
were  three  Indians,  or  Skraellings  as 
thev  called  them,  the  latter  being 
their  name  for  Eskimos.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  Europeans  and 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  and  its  result  was  a  foretaste 
of  the  many  bloody  encounters  des- 
tined to  occur  in  after  years  between 
the  settler  and  the  savage.  The 
natives  seemingly  were  in  nowise 
alarmed  at  the  advent  of  the  white 
strangers,  and  stood  tlieir  ground 
manfully.  In  the  fight  which  en- 
sued, however,  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man  was  soon  ap|>arent^  and 
eight  out  of  ■  the  nine^  were  slain. 
The   other   managed   to   effect  his 
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escape,  and  soon  returned  with  a  con- 
siderable company  of  his  tribe. 
Thorwald  and  his  m'en  were  compel- 
led to  retreat  to  theirs  hip ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition himself  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  fisjlit.  An  arrow  pierced  him 
under  tKe  right  arm,  and  he  soon  be- 
came aware  that  his  end  was  nigh. 
His  last  words  nvere  instructions  to 
bury  him  on  the  promontory  he  had 
thought  so  fair,  and  then  make  their 
way  home  as  speedily  as  they  conven- 
iently could.  After  carrying  out  their 
leader's  instiaictions  as  to  his  burial,  the 
party  sailed  to  Leifsbuthir,  where 
they  passed  the  winter,  and  in  the 
following  spring  returned  to  Green 
land. 

The  next  voyage  was  a  complete 
failure.  Thomstein,  third  son  of 
Eric  the  Red,  embarked  along  with 
his  wife;  but  after  being  driven 
about  by  tempestuous  winds  all  sum- 
mer, tliey  quite  lost  their  reckoning. 
The  winter  season  was  already  come 
when  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  wliere 
they  were  obliged  to  remain.  Here 
Thomstein  died ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  his  widow  brought  the 
ship  back  to  Ericsfiord.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  waa  to  recover  the 
body  of  Tliorwald,  and  bring  it  home 
to  (rreenland ;  but  instead  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  purpose,  poor  Tliomstein 
found  a  grave  nimself  far  from  his 
•'home  and  kindred. 

In   the   summer  of  the  following 

•year  (1006)  a  much  more  important 

expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  fur- 

tlier  investigation  of  the  new  conti- 

in«nt.     The  expedition  was  under  tlw 

(Command  of  Thoriinn^  eumamed  the 


Hopeful.    He  was  a  man  of  wealtli, 
and  was  descended  from   illustrious 
ancestors,  some  being  of  royal  rank. 
However,  if  the  old  manuscripts  are 
correct,   his  blood  must  have    been 
anything    but    pure,   as  among   the 
more  worthy  of  his  "  f  orebears  '  are 
said  to  have  been  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Scottish,  and  Irish   pere^ns 
of  high  and  powerful  station  !     When 
the  festival  of  Yule  arrived,  the  cus- 
tomary festivities  were   observed   in 
true  Scandinavian  fashion.     Thoriinn 
was  .captivated    by    the    charms  of 
Gudrida — Thonistein's    widow — and 
she,  having  evidently  forgotten   lier 
sorrows,  became  his  wife  before  the 
expedition    sailed.     It    consisted    of 
three"  ships  and   140   men.     An  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  found  a  per- 
manent colony,  and  all  sorts  of  neces- 
saries were    taken    on    board    ship, 
including  live    stock    and    domestic 
animals    of    every    description.     At 
last,  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
the    expedition    set  sail.     Hellaland 
was  first  touched  at,  then  Woodland, 
where  abundance    of    wild    animals 
were  met  with.     At  these  places,  how- 
ever they  did  not  delav,  but  pressed 
southwards  to  more   lavored    lands. 
Keel  Cape  was  sighted  and  passed, 
after    which   they  coasted    along    a 
great  tract  of  sandy  beach  till  they 
came  to  where  a  fiord'  or  firth  ran  a 

great  way  inland.  At  the  mouth  of 
le  firth  was  an  island,  and  both  here 
and  farther  up  the  estuary  strong  cur- 
rents were  encotmtered,  which  consid- 
erably retarded  their  progress.  The 
island  they  called  Straumey,  or 
Stream-island ;  and  the  firth,  Straum- 
fiord.  The  island  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  that  now  known  as  Mar- 
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tha's  Vineyard ;  and  the  firth  would 
probably  be  Buzzard  Bay.  Here  they 
remained  for  some  time,  exploring 
the  country  round  about,  and  founa 
it  to  be  of  a  very  fine  description. 
To  men  accustomed  to  the  bleak 
shores  and  unkindly  climate  of  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  the  magnificent 
summer  climate  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  this  southerly  latitude  must 
have  been  charming  in  the  extreme. 

One  of  the  captains,  Thorhall  by 
name,  was  despatched  with  tlie  smallest 
ship  to  look  for  the  settlement  of 
Leif ,  in  Vinland ;  but  a  most  unto- 
ward fate  was  in  store  for  him. 
Westerly  gales  drove  him  right  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  he  and  his  crew  are  said  to 
have  been  all  made  slaves.  Conse- 
quently, if  this  story  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  Thorhall  had  the  honor — 
though  against  his  will — of  being  the 
first  to  sail  right  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  shore  to  shore.  And  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  this 
first  vovat'e  from  the  one  continent  to 
the  other  in  a  temperate  latitude 
should  have  been  from  west  to  east, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old. 

Meanwhile,  Thorfinn,  with  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  prosecuted  his  ex- 
plorations by  sailing  farther  to  the 
southward.  In  due  time  they  came 
to  a  land  with  great  tracts  of  wheat 
growing  wild,  and  also  many  wild 
vines.  Here  Thorfinn  erected  huts 
and  passed  the  winter  season.  To  the 
Norsemen,  however,  it  would  hardly 
appear  winter,  for  no  snow  fell,  and 
their  domestic  animals  were  able  to 
procure  their  sustenance  in  the  fields 
without  any    difficulty.      Numerous 


parties  of  the  natives  were  seen,  and, 
m  the  beginning  of  tlie  next  spring 
(1008),  they  opened  communications 
with  the  strangers.  Their  furs  and 
skins,  of  which  thev  had  many,  they 
eagerly  bartered  lor  cloth  or  any 
trifling  articles  new  to  them.  At  this 
time  tliere  happened  a  most  interest- 
ing event  in  the  hisloiy  of  America — 
Gudrida,  the  wife  of  Tkorfinn,  was 
safely  confined  of  a  son,  who  liad  thus 
the  proud  distinction  of  beinff  the  first 
native-born  American  of  European 
parents.  He  received  the  name  of 
Snorre,  and  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants are  included  Thorwaldsen,  the 
famous  sculptor,  and  Magnussen,  the 
well-known  Danish  savant.  After 
some  further  exploring  expeditions, 
in  which  he  experienced  various 
adventures,  including  several  fights 
with  the  natives,  Thorfinn  and  his 
party  sailed  back  to  Greenland. 
Neither  he  nor  his  American-bom 
son  seems  ever  to  have  returned  to 
the  New  World.  They  both  settled 
in  Iceland;  and  the  grandson  of 
Snorre,  who  adopted  a  clerical  profes- 
sion and  was  made  a  bishop,  was  a 
man  of  great  learning.  He  it  is  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  the  Sagds^  or  accounts  of  the  voy- 
ages and  adventures  from  which  we 
derive  our  information  of  tlie  Norse 
discoveries  in  America. 

The  next  account  we  have  is  of  a  voy- 
age in  the  year  1011 ;  and  after  that 
ttiere  is  a  great  gap  of  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  we  find  any  oth- 
er expedition  mentioned.  Altnough 
there  are  no  written  accounts  of  any 
visits  to  the  American  coast  during 
this  period,  we  must  not  hastily  con- 
clude that    no    communication    was 
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kept  up.  There  is  an  account  of  an- 
other voyage  to  Vinland  in  1121,  and 
doubtless  many  other  visits  were  paid 
in  the  intervening  years,  although  no 
written  particulars  are  now  extant. 
After  this  period,,  the  intercourse 
with  the  New  World  would  seem  to 
liave  been  suspended,  and  its  exist- 
ence even  forgotten,  as  we  are  told  a 
new  land  to  tlie  west  of  Greenland 
was  disccovered  in  1285  by  some  Ice- 
landic missionaries.  Probably  this 
was  Newfoundland;  and  the  last 
voyage  we  liave  any  account  of  is  one 
from  Greenland  to  Woodland  in  the 
year  1347. 

Such  is  a  condensed  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  Icelandic  manuscripts ; 
and  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground 
for  contesting  the  truth  of  the  docu- 
ments. When  we  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  hardy  Norse  mariners 
and  their  other  distant,  maritime  ex- 
peditions, we  need  not  wonder  at 
their  venturing  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward. The  distance  from  the  south- 
em  point  of  Greenland  to  the  coast 
of  Labrador  is  only  some  six  hundred 
miles — little  more  than  the  distance 
from  Norway  to  England.  The 
daring  spirits  of  the  north,  with 
whom  adventurous  expeditions  wer§ 
a  passion,  and  who  earned  their  plun- 
dering raids  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ravaged  its  coasts  even  to  tlie 
walls  of  Constantinople,  would  consid- 
er it  mere  cliildVplay  to  run  a  few 
liundred  miles  south-west  from  their 
settlements  in  Greenland.  In  fact,  a 
greater  wonder  would  have  been  had 
tney  failed  to  run  their  long  keels 
somewhere  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  most  extraordinary  cir-. 
cumstance  in  tlie  whole  aifair  is  not 


their  finding,  but  their  losing  the  New 
World.  Their  reason  for  abandon- 
ing such  a  magnificent  heritage 
cannot  be  fathomed.  Possibly,  the 
occurrence  of  some  striking  event  in 
Europe — such  as  the  conquest  by  the 
Norsemen  of  that  portion  of  France 
since  called  Normandy,  and  which 
formed  a  rich  and  convenient  colony 
— distracted  the  attention  of  tlie  home 
authorities,  and  drew  their  energies 
into  different  spheres  of  action.  The 
absence  of  sufficient  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  plunder  would  also  deter 
the  wild  Norse  rovers  from  troubling 
themselves  much  about  the  new  coun- 
tries. Peaceful  colonizing  schemes 
were  not  to  their  mind,  and  they  had 
full  scope  for  practicing  their  favorite 
occupation  of  raiding  amon^  the 
wealthier  nations  of  Sie  Old  World. 
Had  the  Icelandic  explorers  only  con- 
tinued their  efforts,  and  penetrated  a 
little  farther  to  the  south,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  result  would  have  been  differ 
ent.  There  they  would  have  found  a  no- 
bler and  more  civilized  race  of  men. 
Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
would  have  been  met  with  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  a  country  producing  such 
commodities  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  neglected  and  forgotten. 

What  might  have  been  the  results 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  both  tlie 
Old  World  and  the  New,  had  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  extent  and  un- 
bounded wealth  of  the  Americas  been 
made  five  centuries  before  Columbus 
lifted  the  veil,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
One  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  had  the  subjugation  of  the  native 
races  been  then  attempted,  tlie  gallant 
warriors  of  Mexico  would  not  have 
succumbed  so  easily  as  they  did  before 
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Cortes  and  his  handful  of  Spaniards. 
There  would  have  been  more  of  an 
equality  in  the  contest,  as  firearms 
were  not  then  known,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  this  advantage  that  gave 
the  merciless  conquerors  their  easy 
victory.  The  native  empires  of 
America  would  have  had  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  intercourse  opened  up 
with  European  nations'would  have  ac- 
customed them  to  other  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  enabled  tliem  to  profit  in 
various  ways  from  the  more  advanced 
civilization  of  the  East.  Then,  pos- 
sibly, instead  of  being  deprived  of 
their  lands  by  strangers,  and  they 
themselves  doomed  to  practical  ex- 
tinction as  a  race  or  people,  the  native 
races  of  America  might  have  retained 
the  greater  portion  oi  their  vast  terri- 
tories in  their  own  hands,  and  found- 
ed native  empires  in  the  Kew  World 
unsurpassed  m  wealth  and  power  by 
those  of  the  Old.  —  Chamber^  s 
Journal. 


THE  CORAL  REEFS  AND  EVOLU- 
TION. 

Have  the  corals  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Evolution,  the 
great  natural-history  question  of  the 
present  day  ?  Do  tiiey  show  by  tlieir 
structure  that  they  were  evolved  from 
previous  forms;  tliat  they  changed 
with  the  ages  in  conformity  with  law, 
or  must  we  say  to  those  who  thus  ex- 
press themselves — 

**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arp  dreamt  of  in  your  Philos- 
ophy "  ? 

Eegarding  their  succession,  do  we 


find  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or 
proof  of  the  change  of  one  fonn  into 
another  by  slow  modification  under 
the  action  of  their  surroundings? 

Surely  they  can  tell  us  something 
about  these  matters.  They  have 
lived  long,  and  passed  through  many 
revolutions;  their  features  are  fine 
enough  to  record  traces  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  their  forms  are  still  as 
definite  as  geometry  itself.  Our  con- 
viction is  tliat  among  the  enormous 
number  of  recent  corals  displayed 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Isatural 
History,  and  the  collection  of  fossil 
corals  figured  or  described  in  the 
sumptuous  publications  of  the  Pala^- 
ontographical  Society,  tliere  is  no 
appearance  whatever  of  any  change 
or  transformation  from  one  species 
to  another.  The  imaginary  lines  of 
descent  sometimes  glibly  laid  down  on 
the  authority  of  resemblances  are 
not  identity,  and  althougli  tliey  are 
so  pretty  and  so  fascinating  on  paper, 
have  no  counterpart  or  foundation  in 
nature.  The  beautiful,  and  often 
slender  partitions  which  distinguish 
the  species  from  each  other,  are 
more  permanent  and  rigid  than  steel. 
To  attempt  to  turn  this  absolute 
differentiation  first  into  resemblance, 
and  then  into  a  sort  of  identity, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  task  rather  for 
the  imagination  than  for  science. 

We  Have  before  noticed  that  coral 
life  burst  upon  the  stage  all  at  once ; 
it  has  continued  in  existence  from 
that  epoch  until  to-day.  The  present 
reef  corals  are  all,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  classed  by  zoologists  as  en- 
tirely different  in  species  from  the 
fossil  corals ;  the  fossil  corals  of  each 
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stratum  diCer,  too,  from  tliose  of  tlie 
others.  We  see  at  once  that  there 
has  been  frequent  change,  and  it  may 
be  said  progress  in  form,  but  not 
evolution.  In  order  to  be  persuaded 
of  this  we  may  examine  the  subject 
more  closely,  for  at  a  little  distance 
the  pyramid  of  life  (which  is  arranged 
like  the  Egj^ptian  pyramids,  in  a 
^gantic  staircase)  looks  like  a  smooth 
inclined  plane,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
get  near  enough  that  we  see  the  dis- 
tinct steps.  One  of  the  leading 
differences  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Palaeozoic  corals;  in  these  the  verti- 
cal divisions  are  arranged  in  four 
plates,  and  in  multiples  of  four, 
whereas  in  the  modern,  the  plates  are 
8ix,  or  multiples  of  six;  this  is  con- 
stant, and  not  at  mere  variation,  for 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  to  the 
old  type.  The  amplitude  of  these 
lists  of  fossil  corals,  and  the  great 
number  of  localities  searched  and 
quoted,  give  indication  that  the  quest 
lor  intermediate  fonns,  or  unknown 
links  between  existing  fossils  and 
some  supposititious  ancestor,  is  a  hope- 
less pursuit,  for  if  ^e  could  throw 
back  tlie  creation  of  corals  into  the 
previous  Laurentian  age,  and  discov- 
er them  there  in  myriads,  we  should 
iind  that  no  pedigree  could  be  con- 
structed out  of  tlie  materials  with 
any  pretensions  to  authenticity  or 
completeness. 

Tlie  great  wrinkled  cup-corals 
which  prevailed  in  the  Silurian,  as 
well  as  the  Cyathophyllidse  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  incmde  some  forms 
analogous,  but  not  even  similiar,  to 
existing  reef -corals;  tlie  mass  called 
"  petrified  honeycomb  "  (  Favositea 
Gotldaridica)  is  an  eminent  instance 


of  this,  both  in  external  resemblance 
and  essential  difference.  The  ancient 
Cyathophyllidae  were  most  important 
in  size  m  Palaeozoic  times,  but  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  doubtful 
forms)  tliey  have  all  l)econie  extinct ; 
yet,  from  their  magnitude  and  per- 
fection, it  seems  mconceivable,  if 
descent  with  variations  were  a  good 
law,  that  so  strong  a  family  should 
have  completely  died  out. 

The  Carboniferous  corals  are  also 
equally  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding Devonians  by  remarkable 
differences.  The  great  majority  of 
the  carboniferous  genera,  too,  are 
new;  we  no  longer  encounter  the 
feathery  form  of  the  Favositidae^  but 
we  have  a  grand  display  of  tlie  al- 
most universal  Lithostrotion,  a  fonn 
which  carries  in  its  face  the  evidence 
of  equality  in  complexity  and  beauty 
with  any  modem  structure. 

The  great  rough  corals  of  the  older 
formation  cease  altogether  before  the 
opening  of  the  Jurassic  coral  beds. 
There  is  no  succession  fomided  on 
near  similarity  between  the  Jurassic 
forms  and  the  more  ancient  ones. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  new  forms  have  some  resemblanc- 
es to  the  old,  but  with  essential, 
uniform,  and  constant  differences. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  stony  corals 
may  be  said  to  attain  their  maximum 
in  number  and  size  at  the  present  day, 
though  they  have  existed  from  Upper 
Cambrian  time  downwards.  At  hrst 
the  Rugose  corals  bear  the  bell,  next 
the  Tutmlosa  and  Tabul^ita;  and, 
during  Oolite  days,  tlie  Aporosa^  and 
after  them  in  the  Cretaceous,  the 
Perforata  and  MiUepores, 

It  may  be  noted  tliat  the  disUnc- 
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tion  between  the  solitary  corals  and 
the  reef -builders  whicli  subsists  now, 
has  done  so  from  the  first.  It  must 
be  stated  also  that  many  species  of 
reef-corals  are  liable  to  a  considemble 
amount  of  variation,  but  not  so  Jis  to 
render  classification  difficult,  or  to 
occasion  any  confusion  of  species,  or 
to  necessitate  the  creation  of  new 
names.  The  degree  of  sunshine,  the 
angle  of  growth,  the  condition  of  the 
water,  all  produce  variations;  but, 
with  all  allowances  wliich  can  be 
made  on  this  account,  the  evolution 
pedigree  remains  radically  defective; 
it  has  too  many  blanks  and  loose  in- 
ferences to  be  seriouslv  brought  for- 
ward as  evidence  of  heirship.  Ac- 
cunmlations  of  small  changes  during 
millions  of  years  may  be  imagined, 
but  such  a  result  exists  in  imagina- 
tion only,  and  should  there  be  left. 

In  the  Jurassic  period,  and  since 
the  Tabulata  and  Rugose  corals  died 
out,  other  kinds  have  continued  to 
set  different  fashions  until  die  present 
day ;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  tne  ani- 
mals producing  the  modem  coral-cups, 
though  differing  in  some  details,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  elevated  in  rank 
than  their  predecessors.  The  reefs 
which  we  have  been  surveying  pro- 
claim that  each  platform  of  organic 
life  had,  in  regard  to  its  antece&nts, 
a  distinct  beginning. 

The  late  Dr.  Wright  of  Chelten- 
ham, the  shrewd  and  indefatigable 
explorer  of  life  in  the  Jurassic  period, 
and  the  skilled  collector  of  the  fossils 
of  the  C^otswold  Hills,  writes  the 
following  as  his  mature  conclusions 
from  the  life-history  of  corals : 

1.  '  *  The  genera  and  species  of  each  of  the 
great  groups  into  which  zoologists  divide 


their  animals  have  had  a  limited  duration  in 
time  and  space,  no  genera  of  the  Palseozoio 
epoch  having  been  found  in  any  subsequent 
epoch,  and  no  new  living  genus  having 
been  discovered  in  rock  older  than  those  of 
the  Jurassic  period. 

2.  '*  Tiiere  is  no  evidence  of  any  gradual 
development  having  taken  place  in  the 
class  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type  of 
coralligenous  structures." 

The  corals  of  the  ancient  reefs 
appear  to  have  been  as  highly  organ- 
ized and  as  elaborately  constructed  as 
the  niodern  corals  now  building  reefs 
in  our  tropical  seas.  The  cretaceous 
corals  belong  chiefly  to  families  now 
existing,  but  there  are  still  remaining 
here  a  very  few  instances  of  the  old 
form  of  tabulate  corals,  but  these  are 
quite  distinguishable  from  Silurian 
species.  The  coral  life  of  the  tertiary 
must  have  occurred  under  similiar 
circumstances  to  that  now  in  exist- 
ence. "At  present,"  says  Dana, 
"the  earth  is  belted  by  a  coral  zone, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  tropics 
in  extent,  and  the  ocean  throughout 
it  abounds' in  reefs  wherever  congen- 
ial sites  are  afforded  for  tneir 
growth."  • 

The  results  of  the  ChaUenger 
expedition  prove  that  the  depth 
usually  assigned  to  coral  growths 
may  be  somewhat  extended,  and 
that  the  range  of  growth,  but 
not  of  reef-formation,  may  likewise 
be  extended.  There  were  no  less  than 
307  distinct  species  of  coral  collected 
and  described  during  the  ChaUenger 
voyage,  belonging  to  178  separate 
genera. 

The  life-history  of  fossil  corals 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  the  remains  of  their  edifices, 
teaches  us  that  there  has  been  no 
transformation  of  these  creatures  by 
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effluxion  of  time  alone,  and  that  their 
variety  and  abundance  have  existed 
from  the  very  lirst.  The  nucleus  of 
tliese  life  structures,  like  the  perfected 
form,  lias  two  capabilities,  the  first  a 
limited  one  of  variation,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  transmitting  its  own  kind. 

So  far  then  as  science  is  concerned, 
we  must  confess  that  it  knows  not 
liow  species  were  introduced ;  it  right- 
ly concludes  that  it  was  by  law,  out 
"law"  in  this  sense  is  merely  another 
term   for    the    Divine    Will.       The 
methods  of  working  are    not   fully 
disclosed   to  us ;  the  Law  may  have 
been  a  law  of  evolution,  but  not  in 
the  Darwinian  sense ;  it  has  not  been 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  nor  selec- 
tion, natural  or  physiological,  nor  the 
force  of  circumstances,  tliough  these 
may  all  have  been  important  second- 
.ary    causes.       The  facts  prove   the 
simultaneous   introduction   of   whole 
platforms    of  organic  life  by  some 
imeans  unknown  to  science.    There  is  a 
record  which,  on  other  grounds,  we 
Jhave  been  accustomed  to  bejieve,  and 
which  states  this  to  have  been  effected 
-by  acts  of  direct  vCreatioa;  acience, 
.with, an. admission  of  its  helplessnesiS, 
..must  bow  before  this;  -wq  must  say 
with  Goethe : 

-"None  resembleth  another,  yet  *all  th€4r 
forms  have  a  likeness, 
JThei'efore  a  mvstica)  law  is  by  the  chorus 
proclaimed ; — 
Yes ; — ^a  saered  enigma  I*' 

These  conclusions  are  liowevqr, 
quite  at  variance  with  opinions 
which  have  found  extensive  favor  in 
our  day.  Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  as  a 
naturalist,  says: 

**  I  view  all  beings  not  as  special  creations 
.but  AS  lineal  descendants pf . .  some ie w  who 


lived  long  before  the  first  bed  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  was  deposited." 

Haeckel  lays  down  the  descent  of 
being  as,  "first,  simple  protoplasm; 
secohd,  single  cells  (sponges) ;  third, 
ciliated  larva;  fourth,  single-stomach- 
ed animak  (coral) ;  and  then  through 
twenty-one  stages  to  man."  Mr. 
Huxley  says,  "  Neitlier  historically 
nor  experimentally  do  we  know  any- 
tliing  whatever  of  the  origin  of  living 
form."  Professor  Prestwich,  witli 
judicial  impartiality,  summing  up  the 
evidence  from  nature,  says : 

''Although  we  are  introduced  to  many 
new  and  curious  genera  and  species,  and 
to  forms  very  analogous  to  those  of  some 
geological  period,  no  identity  of  species  has 
been  establislied  over  those  ])eriods,  and  no 
extinct  genera  liave  been  recovered." 

And  President  Dawson,  tlie  accom- 
plished President  of  the  British 
Association  in  1886,  writes: 

*  *  It  is  cei-tain  that  up  to  this  time  the  orig- 
ination of  the  living  being  from  the  non- 
living is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  No  one 
has  witnessed  tliis  change  or  has  been  able 
to  eflfoct  it  experimentally,  nor  have  we 
^ny  direct  evidenoe  of  ^he  origination  of 
one  specific  type  froju  anotlier." 

Quoting  from  the  writinffs  of  the 
-last  generation,  we  fiud.Dr.  Whewell 
saying: 

"None  of  the  influenees  which  have 
.modified. the  presento^ces  of  animals  and 
plants  si  nee,  they  wei'e  placed  in  their  hab- 
itations on  the  earth's  surface  can  have  had 
any  e(ficaf:y  in  producing  them  at  first. 
We  are  necessarily  driven  to  assume  as  the 
beginning  of.  tlie  present  cycle,  of  organic 
nature  an  event^not  included  .in  the  course 
of  nature." 

That  evolution  is.  an  unsupported 
theory  is  Emitted  .by  an  eminent 
French  palseontoloeist  (although  he 
is  a  favorer  of  the  doctrine).  Speak- 
ing of,  the  reef-porals  he.  saye : 
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"The  first  corals,  kalysttes,  goniphyllum, 
and  others  of  the  primitive  genera,  differ  too 
widely  from  those  which  liave  succeeded 
them  to  allow  us  to  consider  them  as  their 
progeiiitoi-s." 

But  he  adds  the  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion that,  alongside  of  the  germs 
which  we  do  find,  lived  others  which 
we  do  not  find,  which  contained  small 
modifications  whereby  the  change 
took  place, — a  supposition  unscientific 
and  madmissible  to  the  last  degree, 
considering  the  complete  overhauling 
which  the  fossil-bearing  beds  have 
received. 

Dr.  Claus,  the  learned  evolutionary 
physiologist,  admits  the  insufficiency 
of  this  theory  tc  account  for  the  facts, 
and  tries  to  gain  a  victory,  not  by  the 
prowess  of  his  own  troops,  but  by  the 
alleged  weakness  of  the  other  side, 
lie  says : 

**  However  well-grounded  we  admit  the 
theory  of  sdection  to  be,  we  cannot  accept 
it  as  in  itself  suflficient  to  obtain  the  com- 
plicated and  involved  metamorphoses  which 
nave  taken  place  in  organisms  in  the  course 
of  immeasurable  time.  If  the  t-heory  of  re- 
peated acts  of  creation  be  rejected,  and  the 
{process  of  natural  development  be  estab- 
ished  in  its  place,  there  is  still  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  organisms  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  especially  the  definite  course  which  the 
evolution  of  the  complicated  and  more 
highly  developed  organ  isms  has  taken  to  be 
explained." 

He  further  says:  "It  must  be 
admitted  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  molecular  basis  of  a  living  or- 
ganism, and  it  exists  under  conditions 
ftie  nature  of  which  is  yet  unexplain- 
ed." This  is  not,  howewr,  a  question 
to  be  settled  by  authority;. And  tlie 
fact  that  the  autlierities  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  clearly  conflicting,  relegates 
us  to  the  facts  themselves,  which  we 
have  attempted  here  to  consider. 


There  are.  present,  even  in  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  organ- 
isms, the  germs  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, attributes  which  we  cannot 
regard  as  simply  the  results  of  the 
movement  of  matter.  In  all  cases  the 
difference  of  form  is  occasioned  by 
difference  of  structure  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  soft  parts.  The  differ- 
ences of  species  may  all  be  traced 
back  to  established  permanent  differ- 
ences in  the  tissues  of  the  living 
animal.  The  minuteness  and  yet  per- 
sistency of  these  differences  are 
amazing.  Small  varieties  of  shape, 
size,  or  position,  which  we  can  only 
see  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass, 
are  found  to  be  as  rigid,  permanent, 
and  constant  as  the  divisions  of  the 
great  rocks  themselves.  * 

The  differences  between  species 
are  manifested  from  the  very  first 
time  of  their  -coming  under  observa- 
tion. The  .forms  oi  the  Spermato- 
zoon, the  very  start  of  individual  life, 
are  distinctly  different  in  each  family. 
With  more  perfect  vision  and  instru- 
ments, we  should  doubtless  find  such 
differences  where  we  now  only  see 
similarities,  and  the  theory  of  identity 
would  vanish.  Tlie  differentiation  of 
each  individual  is  pronounced  and 
complete.  There  is.no  trace  of  inter- 
mediate or  transitional  forms.  This  is 
important,  ior  the  peculiar  nature,  the 
Tery  essence  and  character  of  tilings, 
is  in  their  beginnings.  The  germ 
develops  by  differentiation  of  its 
parts^-an  internal  process.  However 
this  may  .be  promoted  by  favorable 
surroundings,  yet  the  act  of  the  exer- 
cise of  life  IS  tlie  act  of  the  life  itself. 
The.faculty  jn-thejiyiug  coral  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called)  which  determ- 
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ines  the  precfse  fashion  which  every 
molecule  secreted  from  the  sea  water 
shall  assume,  makes  it  diifer  from  any 
other  form  in  the  world  above  or 
below  it.  The  influence  of  environ- 
ment modifies  individuals  temporary- 
Iv,  but  never  transforms  them — at 
least,  we  liave  no  instance  of  any 
disposal  by  the  creature  itself  into  an 
absolutely  new  form, 

The  difficulties  of  evolution  in  this 
case  seem  to  be  Very  great ;  they  are 
augmented  by  the  existence  among 
tlie  reef-corals  of  individuals  associ- 
ated together  in  a  gelatinous  mantle, 
penetrated  by  threads  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  individual  polyps,  so 
that  all  contribute  in  common  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  colony.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  may  also  note  that  the 
coral  animal  being  one  of  the  radiate 
creatures,  in  which  there  is  symmetry 
between  two  or  more  segments,  any 
differentiation  in  any  one  part  neces- 
sitates a  twofold  or  fourfold  change 
in  the  entire  structure,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  specific  change  with- 
out renovation  almost  inconceivable. 

Corals  were  formerly  classed  by 
means  of  outward  resemblance;  but 
now  naturalists  arrange  them  by 
means  of  their  inmost  or  life-charac- 
ter, which  is  found  to  separate  the 
groups  from  each  other  sharply '  and 
constantly.  We  submit  that  these 
circumstances  are  extremely  damag- 
inig.  if  not  fatal,  to  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  The  differences  are  not 
in  mode  only.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  facts  referred  to,  and  look- 
ing on  a  fragment  of  old  Silurian 
lialysites^  and  'another  of  Devonian, 
CyaihophyV/um^  a  stone  from  a  car- 


boniferous reef,  Zifhogtrotion^  and  a 
specimen  of  the  exquisite  Astnea,  we 
submit  that  there  has  been  in  this  de- 
partmemt  of  life,  change  of  form,  not 
gradual,  quite  apart  from  any  known 
parentage;  that  the  alterations  were 
not  maae  by  any  internal  property, 
nor  by  any  evolutionary  process 
known  to  science.  Science  alone  is 
helpless  and  dumb  before  causation. 
We  must  either  retire  in  despair  from 
the  task  of  accounting  for  origins,  or 
look  up  to  God,  and  say  with  the 
Psalmist :  "  O  Lord  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  riches.''  —  S.  K.  Pattekson,  in 
Leisure  Hour, 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

The  Great  Plains  op  the  North- 
west,— Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  in  Sd- 
ence,  thus  sketches  the  ph3'6ical  features  of 
this  region : 

**  Looking  from  Denver  towards  the  west, 
or,  better  yet,  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
gr^at  plains  in  Colorado  within  50  miles  of 
the  RocKy  Mountains,  are  seen  the  foot- 
hills, then  the  mountains,  rising  higher  and 
higher  until  lost  in  the  distant  snow-caps. 
L<x>king  towards  the  east  are  the  green  and 
grassy  plains  falling  in  gentle  undulations, 
north,  south,  and  east  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond. 
These  are  the  great  plains  of  America, 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Missouri 
'  and  Mississippi  rivers  on  the  east.  The 
great  plains  reach  their  culminating  point 
between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs — ^at 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  North 
Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  From  this 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  they  slope  north- 
easterly into  Wyoming  ana  Canada,  to- 
wards'the  Arctic  Ocean,  easterly  to  the 
Missouri  River,  and  southerly  into  New 
Mexico." 
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